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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  IV. 


The  fourth  volume  of  The  Wokks  of  William  H.  Sbwakd,  is 
DOW  presented  to  the  public. 

The  three  preceding  volumes,  beginning  with  the  earliest  events 
of  his  life,  closed  with  the  enactment  of  the  compromises  of  1850. 

The  present  volume  includes  the  succeeding  and  eventful  period 
made  memorable  by  the  repeal  of  tbe  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
struggle  of  slavery  for  Kansjis,  the  assault  upon  a  senator  in  the 
senate  chamber  by  a  slaveholding  representative  of  South  Carolina, 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  its  almost  successful  con- 
test in  1856,  and  its  triumph  in  the  presidential  election  of  1860, 
and  by  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  tbe  Union  a  Free  State: — a 
period  that  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  harvest  season  of  those 
principles  which  in  previous  years  Mr.  Seward  had  sown  in  the 
public  mind,  and  watched  and  cultivated  with  so  much  consistency 
ond  integrity  of  puri)ose. 

The  Memoir  begun  in  the  first  volume  is  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  down  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Republican  administration. 
It  aimsonly  to  give  a  plain  history  of  tbe  times  and  events  of  which 
Mr.  Sewanl  is  so  importiiiit  a  part  The  action  of  Congress  and  the 
movements  of  political  parties  during  the  ten  3'ears — especially  .such 
as  tiud  illustration  and  comment  in  his  speeches — are  quite  fully 
recorded.  Ilis  interesting  tour  through  the  Western  states  during 
the  la<t  }>re.sidt'iitiai  campaign,  including  all  the  brief  but  eloquent 
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speeches  whicb  he  made  at  various  places  in  response  to  the  ad- 
dresses preseuted  to  him,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Memoir. 
These  impromptu  speeches  contain  many  beautiful  passages  and  are 
full  of  Mr.  Seward's  peculiar  sentiments. 

The  Orations  and  Addresses,  following  the  Memoir,  are  among 
the  most  vaUuibie  productions  of  their  author's  fertile  mind.  They 
are  entitled,  The  Destiny  of  America;  The  True  Basis  of  Anjerican 
Independence ;  The  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Development 
of  the  American  People ;  and  The  Pilgrims  and  Liberty. 

A  Biography  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  occupies  the  next  twenty 
pages  of  the  volume.  This  is  an  original  paper,'  prepared  with  that 
just  appreci.ntion  of  its  subject  which  Mr.  Seward  is  known  to  enter- 
tain. It  gives  more  clearly  than  any  biography,  yet  written,  of  that 
illustrious  man,  the  political  springs  which  moved  hia  public  life. 

Political  Speeches,  is  the  title  of  the  next  division  of  the 
volume.  The  limits  of  a  Preface  will  allow  but  a  passijig  allusion 
to  any  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  We  can  <)nly,  therefore,  call 
attention  to  these  speeches — some  twenty  in  uunibtr,  beginning  with 
the  advent  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1854,  and  extending  through 
the  campaigns  of  1856,  1858  and  1860^ — as  containing  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  the  great  party  which  now  govern.s  the  country. 

The Spekches  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uniii.k  States,  embraced 
in  this  volume,  present  an  eloquent  and  vivid  history  of  the  Kansas 
struggle  from  its  inception  in  1854,  when  Mr.  Douglas  introduced 
the  bill  to  organize  the  territory,  to  the  final  success  of  Freedom  in 
1861,  when  the  Senate  by  a  decisive  vote  admitted  the  new  state 
into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Seward's  latest  speeches,  on  The  State  of  the  Union,  con- 
clude the  volume. 

His  speeches  in  the  Senate,  with  those  before  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  make  a  text  book  from  which  the  richest  instruc* 
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tions  may  be  drawn  in  tlie  new  Era  upon  which  our  country  is  just 
entering. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  that  in  some  quarters  greeted  the  earlier 
Yolames  may  salute  this — ^that  herein  is  Mr.  Seward  proven  to  be 
an  Agitator.  But  History  vindicates  the  agitator,  from  Paul  to 
Luther  and  from  Luther  to  the  centuiy  of  Eomilly,  Wilberforce 
and  Jefferson.  That  Mr.  Seward  has  been  an  Agitator  to  no  pur- 
pose will  hardly,  now,  be  contended,  if  the  to-day  at  Washington 
be  contrasted  with  the  morning  when  the  Atherton  resolutions  were 
introduced  into  the  House,  or  with  the  hour  when  Mr.  Seward, 
almost  alone,  confronted  an  unbroken  column  of  pro-slavery  senators. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Seward  himself  has  said,  the  verdict  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  passing  hour.  "  There  is  Yet  in  that  word 
Hereafter." 

Neither,  is  this  the  place  for  vindication  or  eulogy,  if  any  were 
needed.    The  four  volumes  speak  for  themselves. 

In  those  before  published,  appear  Mr.  Seward's  Orations  and 
Discourses ;  his  Occasional  Addresses  and  Speeches ;  his  Notes  on 
New  York  and  Executive  Messages ;  his  Forensic  Arguments  and 
Political  "Writings;  his  Correspondence  with  the  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Governors,  and  his  Letters  from  Europe  in  1833;  his 
Speeches  in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  friendly  zeal  which  has  prepared  these  volumes,  may  have 
given  place  or  prominence  to  some  sentiments  and  speeches  which 
a  timid  policy  would  have  suppressed.  In  similar  collections  an 
Index  Expurgatoritts,  it  is  charged,  has  been  allowed  to  swallow  up 
the  living  issues  of  the  day. 

But  the  Works  of  William  H.  Seward  could  not  escape  an  injunc- 
tion writ  from  their  primary  author,  unless  the  boldness  and  frank- 
ness of  his  thoughts  had  faithfully  manipulated  the  types. 

Mr.  Seward's  sentences  are  all  so  full  of  the  inspiration  of  Liberty 
and  Justice,  and  so  like  aphorisms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  abbreviate 
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or  to  suppress  a  page  without  loss  to  the  public  or  injustice  to  the 
author's  fame.  Therefore,  what  at  first  may  appear  to  be  an 
editor's  purpose  to  swell  the  size  of  the  volume,  will,  on  a  closer 
view,  be  found  a  necessity.' 

In  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  within  the  past  year,  has  been 
erected  the  marble  bust  of  the  Ex-Governor  and  Senator  of  New 
York.  It  is  midway  between  the  alcove  of  Histor}'  and  Philosophy, 
and  its  gaze  is  directed  at  that  immense  compilation  of  brain  labor — 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  lady  visitor,  who  was  stranger  to  the 
place  and  face,  pausing  before  it  said,  "Here  beams  in  expression, 
thought,  benevolence,  eanieatness  and  devotion  to  principle." 

When  the  partisan  rancor  and  political  schisms  of  to-day  shall 
have  subsided,  when  prejudice  shall  have  given  place  to  candor, 
the  Muse  of  History,  we  believe,  will  say  the  same  of  these  volumes, 
and  of  those  which  time  may  add. 

The  Editor. 

March  4,  1861. 


■Another  Tolame  Wke  the  present  will  he  reqnired  for  the  speeches  yet  remaining  In  the 
editor's  hands,  nnpnblished.  Several  Important  speeches  intended  for  this  Tolnme,  and  to 
which  rererences  are  made  In  the  Memoir,  are  nnavoidahly  crowded  ont.  An  Afpkhsix  to  tiM 
present  Tolumo  contains  the  eloquent  speeches  made  at  the  Chicago  ConTCntion;  the  Platform ; 
knd  also  the  addresses  ol  welcome  presented  to  Mr.  Seward  on  his  visit  to  the  Western  States. 
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A  OLAKCE  at  the  memoir  of  Mb.  Sewabd,  as  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  these  works,  shows  us  a  boyhood  passed  in  the  patriotic 
county  of  Orange ;  inspired  alike  by  the  ennobling  scenery  of  its 
natural  grandeur  and  Ijeauty,  and  the  historic  recollections  of  West 
Point,  Newburgh,  and  Minisink ;  reminding  us  how  consistently  with 
such  early  associations,  his  life,  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  has  displayed  the 
broadest  patriotism  and  the  sincerest  humanity.  It  shows  us  a  union 
from  ancestry  of  Welch  perseverance  and  Celtic  generosity  that  is 
traceable  in  every  foot-print  of  his  public  and  private  progress.  It 
introduces  him  to  us  as  a  faithful  student  at  Union  College  ascending 
to  the  summit  of  academic  honors,  only  through  the  flinty  paths  of 
analytical  knowledge,  acquiring  a  mental  vigor  that  is  noted  in  every 
sentence  of  oration,  conversation  and  private  letter,  as  distinctly  as 
the  apple-blossom  lives  in  the  autumn  fruit.  It  shows  us  a  young 
man,  not  dependent  upon  a  father's  competence,  journeying  far 
southward  to  become  an  instructor,  where  the  practical  lessons  in 
the  social  and  political  degradations  of  slavery  there  learned,  became 
a  part  of  his  after  career.  The  glance  acquaints  us  with  his  legal 
novitiate  with  John  Duer,  and  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  loved  and 
respected  him  to  the  last  of  their  distinguished  lives;  and  then  dis- 
covers him  in  his  earliest  professional  struggles  at  Auburn,  afar  from 
those  allurements  of  city  life  that  so  poorly  temper  thought  or 
strengthen  mental  conflict.  How  rarely  indeed  do  districts  other 
than  rural,  furnish  us  with  statesmen  I 
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We  see  hira  enteringvpoblio'  life  jvist  ns  the  debates  on  the 
Missouri  Comproiuisv/Iifttr'blljscd — at  tlic  age  of  twenty-three  writing 
acooveutloD  ad(Jr(;Sq.willi  such  prophetic  sentences  as  these: 

"  W}jen,'in  R^pyVlicnn  states,  men  attempt  to  entrench  tljemselves  bejond  the 
popuLjr 'jesvoli,  their  designs  require  invegtigntion."  "The  Judiciary,  once  our 
pri<ipf  jrf.h'UiIibled  and  degraded."  " 

.-,  ;*;.^0iar  glance  shows  him  entering  the  state  senate  quickening  its 
•;.;*'.•. 'legislative  [lulse  with  the  suggestions  of  moral  courage,  sublime  in 
a  young  man  of  nine-and-twenty  years,  yet  put  forth  with  fearless- 
ness and  self-abnegation- 
It  shows  him  suftVring  a  gubernatorial  defeat  only  to  be  recom- 
mended the  more  strongly  for  a  renomination  and  success.  As 
governor  we  heboid  him,  original,  bold,  perceptive,  and  self-reliant 
in  his  views  and  actions — extorting  admiration  from  the  very  jaws 
of  calumny. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  no  position  in  public  life  mort) 
thoroughly  tests  a  man's  ability  and  character  than  that  of  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  If  he  who  occupies  it  be  not  a  truly 
great  man,  a  part  of  a  term  will  be  suflicient  to  make  it  apparent. 
The  political  knowledge,  the  financial  ability,  the  legal  profundity, 
the  aduiiuistralive  tact,  the  accompli.shed  yet  sincere  courtesy,  the 
patience  of  detail,  the  coolness  of  <lemeanor,  the  quickness  of  appre- 
ben»i«>n  tb**  promptitude  of  decision,  the  force  of  independence  and 
the  dignity  of  character  required  \u  a  true  executive  olheer  of  a 
slate  like  New  York,  are  equal  to  those  severid  qualities  denninded 
of  any  ruler  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  When  we  consider  the 
great  metropolis,  itself  conUuning  a  nation,  the  numerous  growing 
towns,  villages  and  cities,  the  gigantic  systems  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  foreign  govemmenLs  on  the  north,  the  New  England 
states  on  the  wtst,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  the  south, 
and  the  great  inland  seas  on  the  west ;  and  the  party  animosities, 
crime,  poverty,  tyrannical  wealth,  exorbitant  monopolies,  delicate 
iKsues  of  reciprocity,  extent  of  commerce,  incessant  reforms,  unceah- 
iiiL'  agitations,  and  jealousy  of  sects,  that  exist  within  and  around 
the  Empire  State,  witli  all  of  which,  its  governor  is  compelled  to 
d.'al,  the  estimate  we  have  given  of  the  importance  of  the  office 
.•h-enis  not  over-stated. 

1 8«o  Vol.  m.,  pae<-  ass. 
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ir  glance  allows  hira  again  as  a  lawyer  luruing  aside  from  the 
iffairn  of  state  to  those  of  the  humblest  clicut,  with  a  fidelity  and 
»t4*grity  of  service  only  equaled  by  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
^e  law  and  equity  of  each  particular  caac. 

Finally  it  shows  him  a  senator  in  congress,   asserting  with  elo- 

|uence  and  counige  the  supremacy  of  immutable  right  iu  national 

lire  over  the  arts  of  compromise  and  expediency  ;  standing  there, 

St  alone,  setting  in  motion  the  tide  of  freedom,   which,  rolling 

the  Aroostook  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  thunders  its  warnings  iu 

be  ours  of  the  million  voters  who  have  too  long  dallied  m  subser- 

iency  to  the  influence  of  slavery. 

The  memoir  which  follows  shows  Mr.  Seward  still  in  the  senate, 

ly  saluting  new  associates  who  displace  those  who  have  grown 

1  to  freedom  and  worlhlesg  to  their  coui>tituent.'^ — himself,  in  the 

lent  of  all  calm  and  candid  observers,  the  foremost  stiitesman  of 

American  Progress. 


Tmc  sutXJESs  of  the  whig  party  in  1848  was  promoted  by  the 

•••'ion  that  it  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 

territories  where  it  wxs  already  jjrohibited  by  the  Mexican 

IW&     Tbo  representatives  from  the  free  states  were  understood  to 

plfidgcd  to  that  wi»e  and  Ix'ncficent  policy.     It  was  assumed  that 

ke  new  prcjuideiit  (Gen.  Taylor)  would  not  interfxjse  the  executive 

i»Iu>tild  that  p«jliey  be  adopted.    Mr,  Seward  was  committed  in 

I,    both   by  the  ciivumstjincesi  of  his  election  and   the  weJl 

KMiorof  his  (X)liticul  life.     On  the  meeting  of  congress  in 

19  Aevend  whig  menib(*.rs  from  the  sc^uth  a{i[)rehended  the  adop- 

jlon  of  that  policy  and  n:fu8ed  to  unite  with  their  northern  brethren 

ihc  election  (»l  a  speaker.     After  delaying  the  organizjition  of  the 

for  a  number  of  weeks  they  6na11y  joined  with  their  [wlitical 

'3  and  elected  a  democratic  speaker  from  one  of  the  sinve- 

'I....  ,,..^  staiea.'     A,"*  8«y)n  a.<»  the  house  was  organizctl,  the  southern 

party  demanded  the  estjiblislinient  of  the  new  terrilorie.-*,   without 

any  condition  as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

•||o««lt  eolith  or  noorvl*.    nx  r«nt|vmllOI  voUi*:  Mr.  Wlntlmni  of  llfcwIiaMlii,  W ; 
Da  rid  W  Umul,  n ;  ScaUotlac,  U 


in 
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The  rt'present'itives  from  tlio  free  states  eaint^stly  pntfcstcti  against 
tbis  course,  Mr.  Sowuid  look  :m  active  part  in  ibc  oppusition. 
Faithful  to  their  convictions  they  insisted  on  the  insertion  uf  the 
Wilinot  proviso  (which  was  itlenticii!  in  its  spirit  with  Mr.  Ji-fferson'a 
proviso  in  the  ordinajice  of  1787)  in  any  net  oRluiuiiig  tiie  govern- 
ment of  the  territories.  President  Taylor  took  a  middle  ground  in 
his  me.^age  to  congress.  He  reoornmended  that  the  territories 
should  be  left  without  any  preliminary  organiaition,  under  the 
existing  Mexican  laws,  which  forbade  AlVieun  bondage,  until  they 
should  have  obtained  the  requisite  population  to  form  voluntary 
constitutions  and  apply  for  admission  as  slates  of  the  Union.  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  were  already  taking  steps  for  this 
purpose.  The  recommendation  of  the  j)resident  wns  condemned  by 
the  slave  statef*  while  it  met  the  a])i>rovul  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 
At  an  early  period  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  After  grejit  reserve 
and  deliberation  Mr,  Webster  subsequently  declared  bis  hostility  to 
the  proposed  measure.  Mr,  Sewanl,  who  u|)held  the  recommendation, 
thus  became  the  leader  of  the  administration  party  in  both  houses 
of  congress.  The  antagonists  of  slavery  with  whom  he  cooperated^ 
a  nkinority  in  the  «enate,  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  house  of 
represcntsitives.  Each  branch  of  congress  became  the  scene  of  vehe- 
ment debate.  The  slaveholding  party  indulged  in  such  violent  and 
inflammatory  language  as  to  threaten  the  derangement  of  public 
business  and  oven  the  disorganization  of  congre&s.  This  party  whs 
sustained  by  the  Nashville  convention — a  b<Kly  of  southern  delegates 
as.sembled  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the  secession 
of  the  slave  states  from  the  Union.  But  neither  President  Taylor, 
nor  Xfr.  Seward  w:lh  ininnidated  by  these  proceedings.  They  both 
persisted  in  the  course  which  waa  sanctioned  alike  by  justice  and 
conscience.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  l)elieved  the  existence  of 
the  Union  was  at  sUdce.  Sustained  by  Mr.  Webster  he  consented  to 
adopt  the  non-intervention  j>olicy,  the  avowal  of  which  by  Gen.  Caas 
had  made  him  the  candidate  of  the  deinocratic  party,  in  the  recent 
presidential  election.  Mr.  Clay  now  brought  forward  his  famous 
compromise  scheme  and  urged  its  adoption  with  all  the  force  of  his 
glowing  and  |)«r8ua8ive  eloquence.  Appealing  to  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  to  the  prevailing  attachment  t«»  the  Union,  and  to  the 
love  of  poace,  he  representee!  the  acceptJinee  of  his  measures  as 
(VHcntial  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  Lssues  which  bad  grown  out 
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of  the  existence  of  slavery,  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay's  views 
were  sustained  by  the  leading  advocates  of  slavery  in  congress.  For 
the  most  part  these  belonged  to  the  democratic  party.  They  were 
pledged  to  insist  on  a  congressional  declaration  of  the  right  of  slave- 
holders to  carry  their  slaves  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  compromise  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  free  states,  who  were  determined  to  make  no  further 
concessions  than  those  involved  in  the  position  taken  by  President 
Taylor.  The  whigs  of  the  slave  states  on  the  other  hand  gave 
the  compromise  their  hearty  support  It  was  defended  also  by  the 
more  especial  or  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  among 
the  whigs  of  the  north,  as  well  as  by  a  large  portion  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  free  states.  The  more  conservative  classes  in  the 
great  northern  cities  were  induced  to  give  it  their  support  through 
fear  of  the  loss  of  southern  trade  and  patronage,  and  a  growing 
disoontent  with  the  policy  of  the  new  administration.  The  friends 
of  the  compromise  moreover  endeavored  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the 
people  by  showing  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  which 
was  threatened  as  they  alleged  by  the  policy  of  the  president 

Mr.  Seward,  of  course,  was  denounced  as  a  desperate  and  danger- 
ous agitator.  His  resistance  to  the  compromise  was  represented  as 
contumacy.  He  was  accused  of  wishing  to  obtain  personal  aggrand- 
izement, even  upon  the  rains  of  the  Constitution  and  the  wreck  of 
the  Union.  These  reproaches  were  not  without  eflFect  They  pro- 
duced a  partial  division  of  the  whig  party  in  the  free  states,  and 
awakened  a  prejudice  in  many  quarters  against  the  name  of  Mr. 
Seward.  But  he  was  not  shaken  from  his  steadfastness.  With 
admirable  firmness  and  self-possession  he  nobly  resisted  the- current 
of  popular  agitation  and  congressional  excitement.  The  dignity  of 
his  bearing  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  during  the  stormy  period 
receive  ample  illustration  from  his  speeches,  as  recorded  in  previous 
volumes  of  these  works. 

The  first  applicant  for  admission  into  the  Union  was  California, 
which  had  adopted  a  free  constitution  in  a  general  convention.  The 
friends  of  the  compromise  refused  to  grant  her  demand,  except  on 
certain  stringent  conditions.  They  insisted  that  congress  should 
waive  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  organizing  the  territories  of  Utah 
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and  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  enact  a  new  and  oflFensive  law 
for  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  free  states, 

Mr.  Seward  demanded  the  admission  of  California  without  con- 
dition, without  qualification  and  without  compromise,  leaving  other 
subjects  to  distinct  and  independent  legislation.  No  fair  man,  it 
would  seem,  could  doubt  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  such  a  course. 
The  partisans  of  the  compromise  contended  that  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  should  be  organized  without  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  latter  was  known  to  have  adopted  a  free 
constitution  and  to  have  chosen  representatives  to  ask  an  admission 
into  the  Union.  On  this  question,  Mr.  Seward  maintained  that  New 
Mexico  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  or  left  to 
enjoy  the  protection  from  slavery  afforded  by  existing  Mexican  laws. 

The  fugitive  slave  law,  which  was  proposed  as  a  condition  of  the 
admission  of  California,  met  with  a  determined  opponent  in  Mr. 
Seward,  from  the  first.  He  clearly  foresaw  the  impolicy  as  well  aa 
the  cruelty  of  the  contemplated  measure.  He  argued  with  no  less 
humanity  than  good  faith,  that  no  public  exigency  required  a  new 
law  on  the  subject,  that  the  bill  in  question  was  as  unconstitutional 
as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  just  sentiment,  and  that  the  principles 
and  habits  of  the  northern  people  would  inevitably  place  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution.'  Admitting  the 
justice  of  these  views,  the  compromisers  demanded  that  they  should 
be  set  aside  lest  the  determination  of  slaveholders  should  lead  to 
n  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Seward  was  incapable  of  yielding 
to  such  unworthy  terrors.  He  constantly  passed  them  by,  as  too 
trivial  for  serious  notice.  At  the  same  time  he  urgently  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  quailing  before  the  tireats  of  the  South.  Knowing 
the  disposition  engendered  by  slavery,  he  insisted  that  any  craven 
truckling  on  the  part  of  the  free  states  would  lead  to  unbounded 
aggressions  by  the  slave  power  in  the  future.  With  prophetic  saga- 
city he  was  enabled  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  coming  ills  which  have 
since  been  realized  in  the  legislation  concerning  Nebraska  and 
Kansas. 

The  compromisers  repjarded  their  measures  as  essential  to  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery  agitation  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  the 
perman>  nt  tranquillity  of  the  Union.     Mr.  Seward  maintained  pre- 

1  See  Vol.  I,  pp.  65  and  848 ;  tilto  Vol.  HI,  p.  445. 
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cisely  the  opposite  views.  He  insisted  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  even  for  the  attainment  of  peace ;  that 
a  peace  purchased  on  such  terms  would  be  only  a  hollow  truce ;  that  it 
would  be  disturbed  by  new  and  deeper  agitations ;  that  freedom  and 
slavery  were  essentially  antagonistic  in  their  nature ;  and  that  no 
reconciliation  could  be  eflfectual  until  the  latter  should  abandon  its 
pretensions  to  new  territories  and  new  conquests.  The  soundness 
of  Mr.  Seward's  opinions  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events. 
The  exciting  congressional  discussion  of  the  subject  continued  for 
several  months.  Its  effect  was  favorable  to  the  policy  of  President 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Seward.  It  promised  to  guaranty  the  establishment 
of  free  institutions,  unvitiated  by  the  presence  of  slavery,  to  the  vast 
possessions  between  the  organized  states  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

An  unforeseen  casualty  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  conflict.  Pre- 
sident Taylor  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1850,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  Millard  Fillmore,  the  vice-president,  was  advanced 
to  the  executive  chair  of  the  United  States.  A  citizen  of  New  York, 
he  had  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Seward — ^a  feeling  which  was  shared  by  many  of 
his  triends.  At  the  same  time  he  was  understood  to  concur  with 
Mr.  Seward  in  the  general  principles  of  policy  which  had  guided  the 
course  of  the  latter  on  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Seward  advised 
the  new  president  to  retain  the  cabinet  of  President  Taylor  and 
endeavor  to  carry  out  his  views.  But  this  course  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  compromisers.  They  urged  the  im- 
portance of  abandoning  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  and  of  appoint- 
ing a  cabinet  committed  to  their  own.  Mr.  Fillmore  accepted  their 
advice.  His  administration  was  in  reality  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  party  which  his  election  had  defeated.  Of  course,  it  relied  for 
support  on  a  coalition  between  members  of  that  party  and  so  many 
of  his  own  as  could  be  gained  to  his  views.  Soon  after  this  change 
in  the  executive,  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  compromise  fell  off 
from  the  side  of  Mr.  Seward,  while  others  attempted  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  expressing  themselves  in  language  of  moderation,  or  pre- 
serving a  total  silence. 

Although  the  compromise  bill  itself^  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
was  defeated,  the  measures  which  it  embodied  were  submitted  to  a 
separate  discussion,  and  successively  passed.    The  whigs  of  the  free 
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States  were  thrown  into  perplexity  by  this  sudden  change.  The 
coalition  demanded  the  acceptance  of  the  compromise  as  the  final 
adjastraent  of  the  slavery  controversy.'  No  favors  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  administration  by  those  who  failed  to  comply  with 
the  terms.  A  refusal  was  deerae<l  sufficient  evidence  of  disloyalty 
to  the  government  and  of  hostility  to  the  Union.  But  Mr.  Seward 
was  not  influenced  by  the  motiveh  thus  held  out. 

His  opposition  to  the  compromise  measures  was  unabated.  He  gave 
no  heed  to  the  denunciations  of  power.  For  the  present,  the  vital  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  in  congress,  and  had  now  passed  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  waited  the  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Seward,  unwilling  to  expose  himself  for  a  moment  to 
the  danger  of  misapprehension,  neglected  no  proper  oocasioD  to 
declare  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  which  he  had  expressed 
throughout  the  congressional  debates  ;  although  he  declined  to 
engage  in  any  defense  or  explanation  of  his  course  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  assemblies. 

The  question  of  slavery,  in  its  comprehensive  bearings,  formed 
the  turning  point  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1852,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  enactment  of  the  Kansa 
and  Nebraaka  bill. 

The  national  democratic  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Pierce, 
UBanimouBly  adopted  a  platlbrm  approving  the  compromise  of  1850 
as  the  final  decision  of  the  slavery  question.  The  whig  party  were 
widely  divided  on  the  question  of  acquiescence  in  the  compromise 
measures,  and  still  more  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  rival 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Seward's  friends  in  the  free  states 
united  in  the  support  of  General  Scott,  who  had,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  stood  aloof  from  the  agitations  of  the  last  few  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exclu-nive  8upp<:>rler«  of  the  compromise,  aa  a  con- 
dition of  party  allegiance,  were  divided  between  Millard  Fillmore,  at 
that  time  acting  president,  and  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 
The  whig  convention  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852, 

1  Thr  ^ni   tOT  tbv  •dmlulnn  of  CdlfornU  named  the  lenatc  by  ■  rnte  of  M  to  IB,  and  th* 

!>M        1  1..M. 

•'  bUtc  act,  In  ITir  tcnatc.  rccvlTcd  ST  areii  to  Ilnajra.    lu  tbc  honae,  nnder  the 
|.  'Ion   It  iiaoed  wliliuul  ilcbatp.     Aye*.  100:  nayt.  T5. 

.<^-  Uii!  ularc  trade  iu  Ui«  Olatrlct  uf  ColBuibIa  iMtard  Uir  sciiatn  by  88  to  lH; 
tl  .». 

it  a  antMtitBta  for  Uii»  bill,  abuUahlni;  clavpry  lucir  In  th«  DUtrlct,    It 
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two  weeks  after  the  democratic  convention,  and  nominated  General 
Scott  as  their  candidate  for  president  A  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York  and  a  considerable  number  from  other  states, 
maintained  their  opposition  to  the  test  resolutions  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  other  branch  of  the  party.  These  resolutions,  however, 
were  adopted,  and  a  platform  was  thus  established  resembling,  in  its 
main  features,  that  of  the  democrats.'  Many  voted  for  it  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  brought  themselves  to  accept  its  principles, 
while  others  were  doubtless  influenced  by  their  fears  of  a  disruption 
of  the  party.  Supported  by  several  advocates  of  this  new  platform  on 
the  ground  of  his  personal  popularity.  General  Scott  received  the  nomi- 
iiation.  He  was,  however,  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  a  large 
number  of  whiga  in  the  slaveholding  states.  It  was  feared  that  if  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  Mr.  Seward  would  be  called  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  exert  a  leading  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration. General  Scott  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  remove  these  pre- 
judices; and  in  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  he 
promptly  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  princi  pies  of  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  party.  At  the  instance  of  the  friends  of  the  candidate,  Mr. 
Seward  disclaimed  all  private  objects  in  connection  with  the  election  of 
General  Scott,  and  with  bis  characteristic  frankness  and  fidelity  to 
political  associates,  he  publicly  announced  his  determination  to  accept 
no  office  at  the  hands  of  the  president  in  case  of  General  Scott's 
success.  This  had  been  his  course  hitherto,  and  it  would  not  be 
changed  under  a  future  administration.* 

Many  ardent  friends  of  the  compromise,  notwithstanding,  refused 
to  rally  around  General  Scott,  distrusting  his  fidelity  to  the  compro- 
mise platform ;  while  a  large  number  of  the  whigs  of  the  free  states, 
through  aversibn  to  the  platform,  assumed  a  neutral  position  or  gave 
their  support  to  a  third  candidate.'  Another  portion  of  the  whig 
party  nominated  Mr.  Webster,  who  died,*  not  only  refusing  to  de- 
cline the  nomination,  but  openly  avowing  his  disgust  with  the  action 
of  the  party. 

Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends  could  not  so  far  belie  their  convic- 
tions as  to  approve  the  principles  of  the  platform,  but  yielded  their 

1  The  ^atfbm  wmi  •dopted  by  »  vote  of  07  to  80.  Th«  flrat  ballot  for  president  stood :  ^111- 
■uire,  laf ;  Scott,  ISl ;  Webster,  ».    The  BSd  and  last:  Soott,  ISS;  FlUmore,  111 ;  Webster,  «. 

1  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  416. 

t  A  ooorention  of  the  free  democracy,  at  PlttabarK,  nominated  John  P.  Hale  for  president,  and 
€•0.  W.  Julian  for  vice-president,  and  declared  in  bror  of  "  free  soil,  free  land,  internal  im> 
proTements,"  tc. 

*  October  H,  18Bt. 
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support  to  General  Scott  in  the  manner  which,  in  their  opinion,  was 
best  adapted  to  secure  his  election  and  defeat  the  ultra  pro-slavery 
party.  The  result,  however,  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  democratic  party,  forgetting  its  past  divisions,  at  least  for  the 
time,  supported  Mr.  Pierce  with  unanimity  and  zeal,  giving  him  the 
/  electoral  votes  of  twenty -seven  of  the  thirty-one  states.* 
)(j^  The  loud  exultations  of  the  prevailing  party,, as  well  as  of  those 
whigs  who  had  sympathized  with  it  during  the  canvass,  showed 
their  belief  that,  in  the  defeat  of  General  Scott,  Mr.  Seward  was  not 
only  overthrown,  but  politically  annihilated.  The  whig  party,  also, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  forever  destroyed,  at  least  as  an  enemy  of  the 
slave  power.  Many  prominent  members  of  that  party  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  offering  their  support  to  Mr.  Pierce's  administration, 
while  others  more  secretly,  but  no  less  efficiently,  gave  their  aid  to 
its  policy. 

It  was  under  these  discouraging  circumstances  that  Mr.  Seward  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  senate  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the 
thirty-second  congress,  in  December,  1852.  But  neither  his  speeches 
nor  his  public  conduct  were  colored  by  the  remembrance  of  the  recent 
disastrous  struggle.  No  traces  of  disappointment  were  visible  in  his 
bearing,  and  be  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  the  session 
with  the  same  calmness  and  assiduity  which  had  always  marked  his 
congressional  career.  His  speeches  during  this  session  were  on  ques- 
tions of  great  practical  interest.  His  remarks  in  the  debate  on  "  Con- 
tinental Eights  and  Kelations,"  although  grave  and  forcible,  were 
interspersed  with  incidental  touches  of  effective  satire ;  and  included 
a  graceful  and  feeling  tribute  to  the  character  of  John  Quincy  Adams.* 
On  the  proposal  "  to  abolish  or  suspend  the  duty  on  railroad  iron," 
Mr.  Seward  addressed  the  senate  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
speeches,*  warning  the  country  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching 
revulsion  in  railroad  and  financial  affairs  generally,  which  proved  no 
less  just  than  prophetic.  The  revulsion  predicted  actually  occurred 
in  1857.  This,  and  the  other  speeches  made  by  him  during  the 
session,  were  marked  by  an  admirable  union  of  statistical  narrative, 
general  reasoning  and  lofty  sentiments.* 

1  The  (tates  which  voted  for  Oenoral  Scott  were  Vermont,  MasurhnecttB,  Tennessee  and 
KentuckT.  In  the  free  sUti-K  Mr.  Pierce  received  1,1S6,513  votci«.  General  Scott  1.0tt.7S7,  John  P, 
H»le  167,685.  2  See  Vol.  III.  p.  fifB.  .1  «ce  Vol.  Ill,  n.  ei06. 

4  ThM«  tpcsehe*  ara  l>rlell;  noticed  In  the  onncluding  partes  of  the  Memoir,  In  Vd.  I. 
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After  an  extra  session  of  five  weeks  duration,  the  senate,  on  the 
11th  day  of  April,  1863,  adjourned.  Mr.  Seward  was  occupied 
most  of  the  summer  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

He,  however,  found  time  during  the  recess  to  prepare  and  deliver 
two  addresses  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty.  The  first,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  university  at  CJolumbus,  Ohio,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an 
oration.'  In  it  he  pleads  eloquently  the  cause  of  Human  Nature  as 
especially  committed  to  the  care  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
"  To  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  increase  virtue,"  he  maintains, 
"  is  to  establish  the  principles  on  which  the  recovery  and  preservation 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  man  depend,  and  the  state  that  does  this  most 
fiiithfuUy,  advances  most  effectually  the  cause  of  Human  Xature." 

In  October,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  American 
Institute,  in  the  city  of  New  York.'  This  is  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  rise  to  a  higher  tone  of  individual  and  national 
independence  in  thought,  sentiment  and  action.  "  Let  this  prevail," 
he  says,  "  and  we  shall  cease  to  undervalue  our  own  farmers,  me- 
chanics and  manufijcturers,  and  their  productions ;  our  own  science 
and  literature;  in  short,  our  own  infinite  resources  and  our  own 
peculiar  and  justly  envied  freedom." 

Both  of  these  productions  possess  merit  and  interest  of  a  perma- 
nent character. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1853,  the  first  congress  under 
Mr.  Pierce's  administration  assembled.*  It  commenced  deliberations 
under  inaugural  promises  which  seemed  either  designedly  delusive 
or  promulgated  with  an  imbecility  of  purpose  unworthy  a  chief 
magistrate.  High  expectations  of  much  beneficent  legislation  had 
'been  fonned.  Among  the  measures  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
come  up  for  consideration  were  the  modification  of  the  tariif  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  national  industry ;  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states ;  the  substitution  of  a  system 
of  gratuitous  allotments  of  land  in  limited  quantities  to  actual  s^-ttlers, 
in.stead  of  the  policy  of  sales  of  the  public  doma'n ;  the  improve- 
ment and  reform  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  in  regard  to  immigrant  pa.<wengors;  the  endowment 
of  the  states  with  portions  of  the  public  lands  tus  a  provision  for  the 

1  Sep  prcwnt  volnnie. 

*  Linn  Boyd  (dcmomit)  wr*  elected  Speaker  by  143  vote*  to  7-1  for  nil  other«.    In  the  nenMOb 
the  adininlBlratluu  waa  propurtiunatvly  iitroug. 
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care  of  the  insane  within  their  limits;  the  establishment  of  steam 
mails  on  the  Pacific  ocean;  and  the  opening  of  political  and  com* 
mercial  relations  with  Japan. 

Mr.  &<;ward  addressed  himself  to  the  aocomplishmeut  of  these 
importaut  objecla  with  his  accustomed  diligence  and  zcaL  He  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  tn 
the  Pacific ;  and  another  for  the  establishment  of  steam  mails  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  China.  The 
times  seemed  favorable  for  such  legislation.  The  public  treasury 
was  overflowing.  The  slavery  agitation  apparently  had  died  away 
both  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country.  This  calm,  however, 
was  doomed  to  a  sudden  interruption.  The  pn)S{>ect  of  such  extended 
beneficent  legislation  was  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
which  at  once  supplanted  all  other  subjects  in  congress  and  in  the 
political  interest  of  the  people.  This  was  the  novel  and  astounding 
proposal  of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  relation  to  the  Kansas  and  Nebraaka 
territories.  The  country  saw  with  regret  and  mortification  the  home- 
«tead  bill  transformed  into  one  of  mere  graduation  of  the  prices 
of  the  public  lands.  The  bills  for  the  improvement  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  bill  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  immigrants, 
were  dropped  before  coming  to  maturity.  The  bill  for  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  states  in  aid  of  the  insane  was  defeated  in  the  senate  for 
the  want  of  a  constitutional  majority,  af^r  having  been  vetoed  by 
the  president.  The  bill  lor  establishing  the  Pacific  railroad  was  lost 
for  want  of  time  to  debate  it;  and  the  bill  for  opening  steam  com- 
munication with  the  East,  after  passing  the  senate,  &uled  in  the  house 
for  want  of  consideration.  Everything  gave  way  to  the  renewed 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question — an  agitation  ]>recipitated  on  an 
astounded  nation  by  southern  influence,  yet  for  which  the  north  has 
been  held  accountable  ever  since,  by  orators  and  presses  devoted  to 
slave  predominance  in  public  affairs,  with  a  persistency  that  could  be 
called  adroit  if  it  were  not  so  obviously  false. 

The  administration  had  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  both 
houses ;  and  the  opponents  of  introducing  slavery  into  the  free  terri- 
tories constituted  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the  senate,  and  were  in  a, 
decided  minority  in  the  houae.' 


1  At  thr  b«slDnlii|r  of  tbe  tevilon  11m  hoiiMwsselMwiawd.pollUcklljr.demoenUUO,  whlgin, 
b«(«oUen  4 :  the  mum?,  d«mocnu  8*.  whic*  10,  tn*m>tiiirt  % 
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The  measure,  already  alluded  to,  which  produced  this  sudden 
deringeraent  in  congress,  waa  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  territory  in  Nebraska,  declaring  that  the  stat«;»  which 
might  at  any  fuluri.-  time  be  fr>nned  in  the  new  territory  .should  leave 
the  fjuestion  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  on 
the  adoption  of  their  constitution.  This  provision  wna,  as  explained 
by  the  bill  itsell^  the  applieation  of  the  compromise  policy  of  1860 
to  Nebraska,  and,  as  was  evident,  viitually  rejHialcd  the  Miasoun 
compromise  of  1820,  which  guarantied  that  slavery  should  be  forever 
excluded  from  tlie  territory  in  qucistion. 

But,  in  order  to  bring  the  supporters  of  the  bill  and  its  opponents 
to  a  more  decided  tfst,  an  amendment  was  moved  expressly  annulling 
that  portion  of  the  Missouri  compromise  which  related  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  D<>uglas,  after  some  deliberation,  accepted  the  aniendmeut,  luid 
modified  his  plan  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  new  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tioQ  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  within  the  same  limits,  instead  of  the 
Icmtury  of  Nubra.«ka  alone,  according  to  the  original  programme. 

The  administration  lost  no  time  in  ado])ting  this  jtolicy  as  their 
own.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  both  houses  so  rapidly  Jis  to  prevent  any  remonstrance  on 
ibe  port  of  the  people.  But  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  including 
Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  Mr.  Wade, 
Mr.  Kverett,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Houston  ami  Mr.  Fessenden  combined 
against  it  such  an  earnest  and  effective  resistance  that  the  attention 
of  the  country  was  arouse<l,  and  an  indignant  protest  c:illed  forth 
from  the  |)et>ple  of  the  free  states.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the 
senate  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1854,  atler  a  discii»4ion  which  had 
occupied  nearly  every  day  of  the  session  since  the  23d  of  January.' 

or  the  foarte>en  senators  from  free  states  who  voU.h1  for  the  bill 
only  three — Messrs  Douglas,  Owin,  and  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
^-iuiTB  been  reek<!te»i,  the  others  having  been  succt^ede*!  by  reliable 
opponents  of  the  slave  power.  Of  the  twelve  from  fVee  statt^  who 
Totod  against  it,  six  have  been  retilected,  and  the  places  of  the  others 
bav«  been  filled  by  republicans,  with  one  exception.' 

I  Ttt»' Tntf  fli-vMl  Ra  frittn-iT*  -      yrrr*^   Afljim*.   \trh1«nn,  Wsrirrl    RnrfiT'T,  ^ntgmlTr.  1tr«>1h**'»rt, 


'.»n!o<l  Mr.    <  llHW,    |["}>n'>MCMII,  Wll'i 
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The  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate  contained  a  provision,  known 
as  "  Clayton's  amendment,"  restricting  the  right  of  sufirage  in  the 
territories  to  citizens  and  those  who  had  declared  their  intentions 
to  become  such. 

.On  the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Richardson  of  Illinois,  in  the  house, 
moved  to  refer  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  senate,  to  the  committee 
on  territories,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman.  Mr.  Francis  b.  Cutting 
of  New  York,  moved  that  it  be  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
where  it  could  be  freely  discussed.  His  motion  was  carried,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  95.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  bill  and  inspired  hopes  of  its  ultimate 
defeat  in  the  house. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  after  a  most  exciting  contest,  lasting  nearly 
two  months,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Alex.  11.  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  by  an  extraordinary  stratagem  in  parliamentary  tactics 
succeeded  in  closing  the  debate  and  bringing  the  bill  to  a  vote  in  the 
hou.se,  where  it  finally  passed,  before  adjournment,  by  a  vote  of  IIS 
to  100.' 

As  the  bill  passed  the  house  it  dilTered  from  the  one  that  came 
from  the  senate,  chiefly,  in  being  divested  of  Mr.  Clayton's  amend- 
ment, excluding  aliens  from  voting.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  go  back  to  the  senate  to  be  again  considered  and  voted  upon. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  two  days  after  it  passed  the  house,  the  senate, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pearce  of  Maryland,  renewed  Mr.  Clayton's  amendment,  but 
it  now  received  only  seven  votes — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bell,  Brodhead, 
Brown,  Clayton,  Pearce,  and  Thompson  of  Kentucky. 

The  bill  was  met  on  its  return  by  Messrs.  Seward,  Sumner  and 
Chase  with  a  continued  and  powerful  opposition.  But  it  was  all  to 
no  effect.  The  bill  again  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  13 ; 
and  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  shouting  of  its  friends,  it  was 
sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  26, 1854.  President  Pierce  promptly  gave  it  his  approval, 
and  the  odious  measure  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

k 

1  Amone  the  Democretg  who  voted  In  the  minority  were  McBere.  Banks  of  Haoeachnsctti, 
Davis  of  Rhode  Island,  Fenton  of  New  York,  Grow  of  Pcnniijlvanla.  Junes  of  New  York,  Went- 
worth  of  lUinoix,  and  scTcral  others  who  have  i«ince  rotumt-d  to  the  democratic  party.  From 
the  sonth  Uessrs  Benton  of  UUsonrl,  Cnllom,  Etherldge  and  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  Ilant  of 
Louisiana,  Millson  of  Vlrcinla,  Pnryear  and  Honvn  of  North  Carolina,  voted  against  the  mea- 
euroK.  With  these  ezceptioQB  the  bill  was  supported  by  the  democrats  of  the  north  and  sonth 
and  the  suutberu  wbi|pi. 
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Thus  was  abrogated  the  Missouri  compromise — a  law  enacted  thirty 
years  before  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  compact  between  the  firee 
and  the  slave  states — and  a  territory  as  large  as  the  thirteen  original 
states  opened  to  slavery.  The  act  was  consummated  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  north.  Originating  with  a  senator  from  a  free  state,  it 
was  passed  by  a  congress  containing  in  each  branch  a  majority  of 
members  from  the  free  states,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  approval 
of  a  free  state  president. 

The  friends  of  this  legislation  attempted  to  defend  it  on  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  not  an  original  act,  but  only  declaratory  of  the  true 
intent  and  significance  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  For 
his  resistance  to  those  measures,  Mr.  Seward  had  been  vehemently 
denounced.  But  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Nebraska  strug- 
gle, the  friends  of  freedom  at  the  north  turned  their  eyes  toward 
him  as  their  devoted  champion.  He  was  beset  with  appeals  on  all 
sides  to  awaken  the  country  to  the  atrocity  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion. In  no  quarter  were  these  appeals  more  urgent  than  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  his  opposition  to  the  compromise  of  1850  had 
been  most  severely  condemned.  "With  his  usual  sagacity  and  confi- 
dence in  the  popular  impulse,  and  faithful  to  his  innate  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  be  kept  aloof  from  these  overtures,  and  was  content 
with  the  jsealous  discharge  of  his  senatorial  duties  on  the  floor  of 
congress.  A  characteristic  letter,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  address 
a  public  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  fn  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment, will  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these 
words: 

"  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that,  while  declining  to  go  into  popular  assembUes  as  an 
agitator,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  here,  with  as  many  true  men  as  shall  be 
found  in  a  delegation  which,  if  all  were  firm  and  united  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  right  and  justice,  would  be  able  to  control  the  decision  of  this  question. 
But  the  measure  of  success  and  effect  which  shall  crown  our  exertions  must  deptend 
DOW,  as  heretofore,  on  the  fldehty  with  which  the  people  whom  we  represent  shall 
adhere  to  the  p)oUcy  and  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  own  unri- 
valled prosperity  and  greatness." 

The  pledges  given  in  this  letter  were  nobly  fulfilled.  The  first 
of  his  speeches  on  the  Nebraska  bill  was  a  profound  and  dispassion- 
ate statement  of  the  whole  argument  against  the  measure,  alike 
remarkable  for  compact  narrative  and  logical  arrangement.      Though 
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it  failed  of  preventing  the  accomplisbment  of  the  measure  in  co&=" 
gress,  it  acted  with  uu^netic  power  on  tlie  people  of  the  free  states, 
arousing  thcni  to  a  spirit  of  unconquerable  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions ol'  sliiverj.  The  conclusion  of  this  speech,  as  wo  read  it  now, 
secina  like  the  jirophecy  of  inspiration.  Its  last  words  were :  "  There 
"  is  a  Superior  Power  that  overrulea  all  your  actions  and  all  your 
"  refusals  to  act,  and  I  fondly  hope  and  tru.st  overrules  them  to  the 
"  advancement  of  the  happiness,  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country — 
**  that  overrules,  I  know,  not  only  all  your  actions  and  all  your  refu- 
"sals  to  act,  but  all  humaii  events,  to  the  distant  but  inevitable  result 
*'of  the  equal  aod  universal  liberty  of  all  men." 

It  w!is  a  gloomy  night  for  the  lovers  of  freedom  wh«m  the  tele- 
graphic despatches  flashed  throughout  the  country,  announcing  that 
the  ill-omened  bill  was  on  its  fiual  reading  in  the  senate.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard chose  that  hour  of  intense  excitement  to  close  the  debate  on  his 
part  The  commencement  of  his  speech  'was  solemn  and  impressive. 
He  reviewed  the  sophistries  which  had  bwn  offered  in  defense  of 
the  bdl  with  a  clearness  and  power  that  might  almost  have  arrested 
its  progress  even  on  the  verge  of  enactment.  Presenting  to  the  free 
states  the  evidences  of  their  ability  to  procure  a  rejieid  of  the  law, 
he  urged,  by  conclusive  arguments,  the  importance  of  such  a  step, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  luminously  ex{X)undcd  the  methods  of  exdu* 
ding  slavery  from  Nebraska,  Kaasas,  and  the  vast  un.*ettled  regions 
of  tlie  west,  by  aiding  and  promoting  a  rapid  and  syatemalic  emigra- 
tion into  the  territories  in  question.  The  eflect  of  this  speech  was 
cheering  in  the  extreme.  It  threw  a  niinbow  across  the  dark  cloud 
that  hung  over  the  country.  The  auspicious  omen  was  accepted ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  people  has  since  been  rewarded  by  the  most 
gratifying  results.' 

Besides  these  two  important  speeches,  Mr.  Seward  made  several 
other  elaborate  efforts  in  the  senate  during  this  eventful  session. 
One,  on  the  bill  granting  lands  to  the  several  states  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  insane,  is  deserving  of  especial  notice.  This  measure 
{known  as  "  Miss  Dix's  bill  for  the  insane")  had  passed  both  bouses,* 
and  been  returned  to  the  senate  by  the  president  with  a  veto  tneasage 


>  An  BoitjrvDl  Aid  Suclct;  wat  tinmi-diatclv  formed  In  Wtthtiurton  amaiiE  memben  ot  tern- 
area*.  kUd  otbrn  (oou  onnnir  np  In  New  Rnpuid  uid  varluun  part*  of  tbr  country. 

<  In  tlw  MtuitU  U  reoelred  Ss  vote*,  with  but  11  unlnct  it.     lo  the  honar  the  jraa  wore  8],  the 
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Bir.  Seward's  remarks  were  devoted  mainly  to  a  review  of  the  presi- 
dent's message,  which  he  characterized  as  desultory,  illogical  and 
oonfiiaed.  He  conclades  with  an  eloquent  and  pertinent  vindication 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  individual  states  of  the  Union.  Ho 
desired  "  not  to  abate  the  federal  strength  and  diminish  the  majesty 
of  the  Union,  but  to  invigorate  and  aggrandize  the  states,  and  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  just  equilibrium  in  one  grand  but 
exquisitely  contrived  political  system."  The  bill  failed  to  pass  over 
the  president's  veto,  and  has  never  since  been  successfully  revived. 

Mr.  Seward  advocated,  at  different  times  during  the  session,  a 
system  of  postal  reform.  But  this,  like  other  measures  of  public 
benefit,  was  lost  amid  the  general  wreck.  He  was  especially  desi- 
rous of  securing  greater  expedition  and  safety  in  the  transmission 
of  the  mails  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  A  proposition 
to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  brave  sailors  who  res- 
caed  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  San  Francisco,  lost 
at  sea  with  two  hundred  and  forty  lives  on  the  5th  of  January,  1854,. 
received  his  support  His  speech  in  its  behalf  was  characterized  by 
a  generous  humanity  as  well  as  by  sound  views  of  public  policy. 

The  project  of  acquiring  Cuba  was  broached  in  the  senate  soon 
after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  Mr.  Seward  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  Africanization  of  the  island.  He  opposed  the  bill  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  railroad  iron,  as  contrary  to  a  wise  and  sound 
policy. 

The  homestead  bill  always  found  in  Mr.  Seward  a  steady  supporter. 
In  a  speech  made  on  the  12tb  of  July,  1854,  in  defense  of  this 
measure,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  views  very  freely  on  what 
was  then  called  "  know  nothingism." 

In  the  debate  on  "  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,"  Mr.  Seward  energetically  contended  for  the  interest* 
o<  commerce  and  navigation  on  the  great  lakes,  reviewing  severely 
the  president's  veto  of  a  previous  bill. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  a  memorial  remonstrating  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  signed  by  three  thousand  and  fifty- 
clergymen  of  New  England,  was  presented  to  the  .senate  by  Edward 
Everett  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  senators  attacked  this  memorial 
with  great  violence,  severely  criticising  its  language,  questioning  its 
propriety  and  denying  the  claim  of  its  authors  to  a  hearing  in  the 
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senate.  Mr.  Seward,  maintaining  tbe  right  of  petition  on  i^s  broadest 
grounds,  defended  tbe  course  of  the  mcmoiiaJists,  and  in  a  brief 
speech  sUHtained  hia  positions  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  acumen. 
After  a  Rjiiritcd  debate  the  petition  was  received  in  the  usual  manner 
and  laid  on  th«  table.  But  the  dignilied  defense  of  the  re-iiioustranta, 
made  by  Mr.  Seward,  was  remembered  with  favor  by  the  lovers  of 
justice  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  unusually  important  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  senate,  in 
executive  or  secret  session,  during  this  meeting  of  congress.  One  is 
known  as  the  "  Giulsden  treaty  "  for  the  settlement  of  our  relations 
with  Mexico,  and  the  other  as  the  "  reciprocity  treaty  "  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  Stales.  Mr.  Seward 
is  understood  to  have  opposed  the  former,  while  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  latter. 

J  ust  before  the  adjournment  of  congress  (on  the  26th  of  July, 
1854)  Mr.  Seward  delivered  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  sfjciety  of  Yale  college,  on  which  ocicasion  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  d<x'tor  of  laws.  The  subject  of  bis  discourse 
was,  "the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
American  people/"  whicli  he  treated  with  great  diserimiuation  and 
vigorous  eloquence,  coiainaudiug  the  admiration  of  ii  highly  intellec- 
tual audience  and  strengthening  his  well  earned  title  to  oratorical  fame. 

After  an  arduous  session  of  more  than  eight  months,  congress 
adjourned  on  the  7th  of  August,  1854.  In  October,  following,  Mr. 
Seward  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  at  Albany,  in  the  celebrated  McCormick  reaper  case. 

The  state  elections,  in  the  autumn,  in  all  the  free  states,  resulted 
in  a  decided  verdict  against  the  extraordinary  legislation  of  congress 
and  the  action  of  the  administration.  Only  seventy-nine  members 
were  elected,  in  all  the  states,  to  the  next  congress  who  were  known 
as  friends  of  the  president's  jwlicy,'  while  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
were  chosen  as  decided  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. The  remainiiig  thirty-seven  members,  clasRcd  as  whigs  or 
Americans,  were  generally  supposed  to  sympathize  with  tbe  admin- 
istration in  its  pro-slavery  character,  although  unwilling  to  be  classed 
as  its  friends. 


Ill  Ihe  ii]>e«;bea  Iwfon:  noticed. 
Utration  candldmte,  Mr.  Rlrh«n)iiim,  th(i  (littiproCI 
./u*  MHlon,  received  on  Um  ar*l  baUot  74  toIm. 
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The  second  and  last  session  of  the  thirty-third  congress  met  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1854.  A  manifestly  subdued  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  and  the  absence  of  any  exciting  topic  for 
discussion  gave  hopes  of  much  healthful  legislation,  only  however 
to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Seward,  with  his  accustomed  assiduity,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  task  of  rescuing  from  the  ruins  some  of  the  beneficent  measures 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  slavery  at  the  last  session.  Among 
these  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  may  be  especially  mentioned.  Mr. 
Seward  was  the  author  of  a  bill,  introduced  by  him  at  the  pre- 
vious session,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  seemed  more  practical  in  its  character  than  any  yet  con- 
sidered. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  compensation  of  members  of  congress  and 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session.  Mr.  Seward  opposed  both  propositions. 
Id  a  speech  on  the  "  extension  of  the  bounty  land  law  "  he  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  volunteers  and  militia  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  the  United  States,  and  advocated  an  amendment  providing 
that  they  should  be  included  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  the  same  as 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  On  presenting  a  memorial 
from  the  unemployed  workmen  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  favor 
of  a  homestead  law,  Mr.  Seward  feelingly  portrayed  the  distress 
he  had  himself  recently  witnessed  among  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
large  cities,  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  homestead  bill  as  a  wise  and 
inexpensive  measure  of  relief. 

His  remarks  on  internal  improvements,  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  his  speeches  in  finvor  of  the  Pacific  railroad  all  abound 
with  the  most  liberal  and  statesmanlike  ideas ;  while  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  reducing  the  tariff  on  American  products  and  manufactures 
are  consistent  with  the  principles  he  has  always  maintained. 

Mr.  Seward  insisted  on  the  payment  of  the  Texas  debts  as  an  obli- 
gation entered  into  by  our  government  which  could  not  now  be 
honorably  repudiated,  however  unwise  that  obligation  may  have 
been  when  it  was  assumed. 

He  was  the  early  and  steadfast  friend  of  mail  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.    His  speech  on  the  27th  of  February, 
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1856,  nllhoagb  brief,  dearly  presents  ihe  reasous  why  our  govoru- 
ment  should  continue  to  employ  first  class  steamships  in  its  mail 
service.  Mr.  Seward  opposed  the  bill  granting  three  years'  credit  on 
duties  on  railroad  iron.  lie  aiaintaincd  that  it  was  impolitic  and 
wrong  to  stimulate  an  enterprise  already  unduly  expanded.  Tbe 
wisdom  of  his  words  has  been  verified  by  the  remarkable  deprecia- 
tion of  railroad  shares. 

A  misunderstanding  having  arisen  among  the  merchants  of  New 
York  in  regard  to  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session,  by  S^-nator 
Fish,  relating  to  immigrant  passenger  ships,  Mr,  Seward  in  a  grace- 
ful speech  defended  his  colleague  from  any  negligence  in  the  matter, 
^It,  Fish  being  then  absent  from  the  country  seeking  the  restoratiou 
of  his  health. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  Senator  Toucey  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  strengthen  the  already  rigid  features  of  the  fugitive  slave 
act  of  1850.  It  provided  that  all  suits  growing  out  of  the  enfi)rce- 
inent  of  that  act  might  be  removed  from  any  state  court,  in  which 
they  had  been  commenced,  to  the  federal  courts.  On  the  26lb  of 
May,  1854,  the  day  on  which  the  Nebraska  bill  paawed,  Anthony 
Bums,  a  fugitive  slave  from  Virginia,  Lad  been  arrested  in  Boston  by 
the  officers  of  the  federal  government.  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
the  people  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  marshal  and  iiis  depu- 
ties, one  of  the  latter  was  killed.  The  fugitive,  having  been  declared 
by  the  commissioner  to  be  a  slave,  was  conducted  from  the  court  house 
to  a  revenue  cutter  in  the  harbor  by  a  company  of  marines  and 
United  States  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot  were  planted  in  command- 
ing positions  to  preserve  order,  and  the  court  house,  surrounded  by 
chains,  was  guarded  by  an  armed  police.  During  this  extraordinary 
scene  many  acu  of  tyranny  were  practiced  by  the  ft^deral  ullicers  on  the 
people  occupying  or  passing  through  the  streete.  The  civil  and 
criminal  prosecutions  growing  out  of  such  acts  were  commenced  in 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  tlie  objects  of  Mr.  Toucey's 
bill  was  to  change  the  jurisdiction  from  these  tribunals  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward  aroused  the  attention  of  the  senate  and  of  the  country 
to  the  enormous  usurpation  which  the  bill  proi)osed,  in  a  speech  of 
crtimng  eloquence ;  reviewing  tbe  recent  startling  encroachments 
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despotism  and  characterising  the  present  one  as  more  bold  and  alarm- 
ing than  any  that  had  preceded  it'  Other  senators  from  the  free 
states  followed  him  in  denouncing  it,  in  terms  no  less  severe  and 
decided. 

Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  speech  against  the  bill, 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill,  repealiiuj  the 
fugitive  slave  act  of  1850.  Mr.  Seward  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  record  his  vote  in  fevor  of  the  repeal  of  that 
odious  act;  but  the  proposition  could  then  command  only  nine 
afi&rmative  votes,  Messrs.  Brainerd  of  Vermont,  Chase  of  Ohio, 
Cooper  of  Pennsylvania,  Fessenden  of  Maine,  Gillette  of  Connecti- 
cut, Seward  of  New  York,  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  Wade  of  Ohio, 
and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Toucey's  bill,  after  a  most  animated  discussion,  passed  the 
senate  at  midnight  by  a  vote  of  29  to  9.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  session  its  consideration  in  the  house  was  never  reached ;  noi 
has  it  since  been  revived.  The  days  of  the  thirty-third  congress 
were  now  numbered,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1856,  both  houses 
adjourned  sine  die. 

This  congress,  the  first  under  Mr.  Pierce's  administration,  will  long 
be  memorable  not  only  for  its  entire  failure  to  accomplish  any  great 
and  beneficent  acts  of  legislation,  but  also  for  having  deliberately 
leopened  a  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  whose  ultimate  con- 
sequences and  collateral  results  no  prophet  can  foresee. 

With  this  congress,  Mr.  Seward's  first  senatorial  term  expired. 
His  individual  interests  and  personal  feelings  led  him  to  prefer  a  re- 
turn to  private  life.  But  higher  considerations  prevailed,  and  he 
consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1841,  and 
substantially  repeated  to  those  who  now  felt,  as  he  thought,  an  undue 
anxiety  that  he  should  be  reelected.  He  says  in  his  letter  to  his 
venerable  friend :  "As  for  the  future,  I  await  its  developments  with- 
out concern,  conscious  that  if  my  services  are  needed,  they  will  be 
demanded,  if  not  needed  that  it  would  be  neither  patriotic  nor  con- 
ducive to  my  own  happiness  to  be  in  public  life ; "  sentiments  whose 
unaffected  modesty  of  utterance,  yet  epigrammatic  beauty,  would,  if 
found  in  Roman  history,  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

1  Mr.  Seward'*  tpeechM  on  UiU,  and  other  biUt  before  noticed,  will  be  fooad  In  incceedlng 
pegei  of  the  preaent  Tolnme. 

\'0L.   IV  fi 
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The  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  was  held  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  called  at  the  coming  session  to  elect  a  senator  of  the  United 
Stales. 

The  reelection  of  Mr.  Seward,  of  course,  formed  a  prominent  ques- 
tion in  the  canvass.  The  element  of  "know  nothingism"  or 
"Americanism,"  also  greatly  influenced  the  election  of  the  memlx'i-s 
of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  of  the  various  stale  officei-s  chosen  at  the 
same  time.  To  some  extent  the  issue  was,  from  this  cause,  confused 
and  the  result  uncertain.  Mr.  Seward's  whole  life  had  been  iu  op- 
position to  secret  societies  and  to  any  limitation  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  people.  The  new  party,  now  at  its  height,  was  founded  as  he 
believed,  substantially,  on  ideas  dircctl}'  in  conflict  with  his  matured 
convictions.  At  a  time  when  other  statesmen  were  courting  the  new 
element  or  being  reticent  before  its  influence,  Mr.  Seward,  in  the 
senate,  frankly  expressed  his  opposition  to  these  secret  political 
organizations.  With  such  circumstances  and  antagonisms  to  over- 
come, with  a  combination  of  democrats  and  Americans  against  him, 
his  past  services,  his  devotion  to  tlio  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, and  his  fidelity  to  all  the  great  interests  of  his  native  state 
and  the  country,  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  New  York  tor  their 
verdict. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  and  was 
contested  with  unusual  vigor  throughout  the  state.  Although  the 
democrats  succeeded  iu  electing  but  forty-two  membera  of  the  sifisem* 
bl3"  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  loud  boasts  were  made  by 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Seward  that  he  could  not  be  reelected.  The 
most  induslrioua  efforts  were  made  to  excite  new  animosities  and 
revive  old  prejudices  against  hi»u  in  order  to  defeat  his  reelection. 
The  authors  of  these  efforts  and  the  chanuiter  of  their  weapons  wer 
various.  One  spirit,  however,  animated  the  whole.  The  slave  powef 
projected  or  applauded  every  shall  of  e^durnny  tliat  was  directed 
the  object  of  its  greatest  fear. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Januarj',  1865.  The 
assembly  chose  Mr.  Litllcjohn  speaker,  eighty  to  thirty-eight.  The 
senate,  which  held  over  from  the  last  year,  was  divided,  wbigs  eigh- 
teen, democrats*  ten,  know  nothings  four.  Before  the  day  appoint 
for  the  election  of  senator,  a  diacuasion  arose  in  the  assembly,  Jn^ 
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which  Mr.  Seward's  public  life  was  subjected  tx>  a  searching  review. 
As  this  debate  proceeded  his  friends  felt  an  increasing  confidence  in 
his  success.  At  the  same  time  his  opponents,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
continued  to  assert  that  his  election  by  the  present  legislature  was 
impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  the  excitement  rose  to  a  great 
height.  Throughout  the  Union  the  contest  was  regarded  as  one  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  the  election  took  place.  In  the 
senate  Mr.  Seward  received  eighteen  votes,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  five, 
W.  F.  Allen  two,  Millard  Fillmore,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Preston  King, 
Daniel  Ullman,  George  B.  Babcock,  and  S.  £.  Church  one  each. 

In  the  assembly  the  vote  stood,  for  Mr.  Seward  sixty-nine,  Mr. 
Dickinson  fourteen,  Horatio  Seymour  twelve,  "Washington  Hunt  nine, 
John  A.  Dix  seven,  Mr.  Fillmore  four,  and  eleven  others  one  each. 

The  senate  and  assembly  then  in  joint  session  compared  nomina- 
tions and  the  lieutenant-governor  declared  William  H.  Seward  duly 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March,  1855. 

This  announcement  soon  reached  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  in 
all  the  free  states  it  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
approval.  In  Washington  the  rejoicing  among  Mr.  Seward's  politi- 
cal and  personal  friends,  in  congress,  and  among  the  people  of  that 
city,  was  no  less  enthusiastic  and  sincere  than  in  other  portions  of 
thp  country. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  in  Auburn,  Mr.  Seward  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  friends.  He,  however, 
declined  the  various  public  ovations  tendered  to  him  in  different 
places. 

During  the  canvass  for  the  annual  state  election  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  political  friends, 
addressed  the  people  at  Albany,  Auburn  and  Buffalo.  These 
speeches  are  standard  political  dissertations.  They  produced  a 
marked  effect,  not  only  in  his  own  state  but  throughout  the  country. 
President  Pierce  in  his  annual  message  to  congress  saw  fit  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  one  delivered  in  the 
capitol  at  Albany.  This  speech  entitled  "The  danger  of  extending 
slavery,"  or  "  The  privileged  class,"  and  the  one  delivered  at  Buffalo, 
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*'  The  contest  and  tbe  crisis,"  were  very  widely  circulated  in  news 
papers  imd  pamphlets. 

On  the  22d  of  Det:cmber,  1855,  Mr.  Seward  delivered  the  annual 
oration  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  commemoration  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims.  At  the  dinner  table  he  also  made  a  brief  but 
eloquent  speech  in  response  to  a  complimentary  sentiment  Hi& 
large  and  cultivated  audience  gave  repeated  expressions  of  their 
sympathy  and  delight,  with  the  sentiraenta  of  the  oration  and  the 
speech.' 

The  summer  of  1855  seemed  to  "be  marked  by  a  number  of  occur- 
rences showing  the  aggresaive  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  slave  jKJwer. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  Pasamore  Williamson,  a  respeclnbleand  benevolent 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  that  city  and  con- 
fined fourteen  weeks.  He  was  charged  with  a  ''contempt  of  court" 
The  facts  of  the  case  were,  briefly,  these :  a  Mr.  Wheeler  came  from 
a  slave  8tat«  into  Pennsylvania,  bringing  with  him  a  slave  woman^ 
who  became,  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  /tee  on  being  brought 
into  the  state.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  her  by  Mr.  William- 
son, and  she  immediately  lell  her  master,  never  to  return.  In  a  suit 
growing  out  of  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Williamson,  in  his  answer 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  stated  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  truth  in 
the  case.  Judge  Kane  pronounced  his  reply  a  contempt  of  court. 
And  sent  him  to  prison. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  New  York  some  time  previous,  show- 
ing the  same  determination  of  the  south  to  extend  slavery  over  the 
free  stjitos  of  the  north.     A  Mr.  Lemmon,  traveling  from  Virginia 

I  The  fullowlnit  notice  of  tho  celebration  Mid  ontlon  t»  Wken  fnim  one  of  th«  uow>|wiiur>  of 
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to  Texas,  with  eight  slaves,  sailed  from  Norfolk  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  intending  there  to  tranship  his  family  and  property  to  Texas. 
His  slaves  were,  like  the  woman  in  Philadelphia,  restored  to  free- 
dom by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  domiciled.  An 
expensive  litigation  was  immediately  commenced  by  the  state  of 
Virginia  against  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is  not  yet  con- 
<«Juded.' 

The  state  courts  of  primary  and  final  resort  have  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  slaves  to  their  freedom,  but  an  appeal  has  been  entered 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  democratic  judges  de- 
livered dissenting  opinions  accepting  the  new  dogma  that  slaves  are 
property  under  the  constitution.  Their  ideas  were  foreshadowed  by 
the  counsel  for  Virginia,*  who  reiterated  in  the  court  room  the 
same  plea  for  the  justice  and  beneficence  of  African  slavery  which 
he  had  a  month  before  presented  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York. 

But  the  country  was  soon  agitated  by  acts  of  yet  greater  atrocity 
and  of  more  public  interest.  Soon  afler  the  adjournment  of  congress 
systematic  efforts  began  to  be  made  by  the  south  to  make  Kansas  a 
fllave  state.  The  means  adopted,  and  the  outrages,  arsons  and  mur- 
diers  committed  in  the  attempt,  are  still  recent  and  well  impressed  on 
the  public  mind. 

At  the  first  election  in  the  territory  (March  30,  1855),  large  par- 
ties of  armed  intruders  from  Missouri  took  possession  of  the  polls 
and  returned  such  members  to  the  territorial  legislature  as  would 
'Carry  out  the  pro-slavery  plans.  Of  the  2,905  voters  in  the  territory 
aooorcUng  to  the  census,  only  881  voted,  while  4,908  illegal  votes 
were  polled  by  the  Missourians. 

Gk)vemor  Beeder,  appointed  by  President  Pierce,  was  removed 
£rom  his  office  by  the  same  power  that  had  appointed  him,  for  refus- 
ing to  countenance  the  frauds  and  outrages  of  the  pro-slavery  mob. 

The  legislature,  chosen  in  this  fraudulent  manner,  pass^  acts, 
among  others,  making  it  a  capital  offense  to  assist  slaves  either  in 
escaping  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it;  and  felony,  punishable  with 
imprisonment  for  from  two  to  five  years,  to  circulate  anti-slavery 
publications  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory ; 
requiring  all  voters,  officers  and  attorneys  to  take  an  oath  to  support 

1  TbeM  eiiw  imu  to  wurmnt  tafflctently  Mr.  Seward's  apprebension  that  the  result  of  the 
•lavery  aiEgreasioni  nnchecked,  wUl  be,  the  tpread  of  slarery  over  all  the  f^e  statei,  as  expressed 
la  his  RooMter  speech.    See  present  Toliime. 

t  Oiarie*  O'Cooor,  Ksq. 
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tbe  fugitive  slave  law  and  all  the  acts  of  this  pretended  legislature; 
giving  tbesolet'tionof  jurora  to  thesherift";  and  admitting  any  pereou 
to  vote  who  should  pay  one  dollar,  poll  tax,  whether  a  reaideut  of 
the  territory  or  not.  They  also  adopted,  in  gross,  the  Mi&souri  code 
of  laws. 

A  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  real  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  was  held  at  Topeka  in  October,  1865,  which  adopted  a  free 
state  conatitutiou  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  This 
constitution  was  subscciuently  adopted  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  settlers.  Under  this  constitution  Charles  Robinson  was 
elected  governor  and  a  state  government  organized.  President 
Pierce,  however,  in  a  special  message  to  congre&s  in  January,  1856, 
indorsed  the  fraudulent  legislatui-e  and  denounced  the  formation  of 
the  Topeka  governmont  as  an  act  of  rt-bellion. 

Innumerable  outrages  continued  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  free  stjite  settlers  by  Missourians  and  others, 
although  the  jiresident  declared  in  his  annual  message,  on  the  28th 
of  Deceml)er,  '*  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  Kansas  to  warrant  his 
interference." 

The  thirty-fourth  congress  assembled  on  its  usual  day,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1856.  The  senate  was  organized  without  delay.  In  the  house 
there  was  a  protracted  and  extmordinary  contest  in  the  election  of 
a  s{>eaker.  Ballotings  were  continued  almost  daily,  without  suc- 
cess, until  the  2d  day  of  February,  1856,  when  the  plurality  rule,  by 
u  vole  of  one  hundre<l  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  four,  was 
adopted. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fi>urth  ballot,  after  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  rescind  the  plurality  rule,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  elected  speaker,  having  received  one  hundred  and  three 
votes  to  one  hundred  for  "William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  There 
were  also  eleven  scattering  votes',  nine  of  which  were  cast  by  north- 
em  men  hitherto  counted  as  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
measures.  Nineteen  members  were  absent  or  did  not  vote,  and 
there  was  one  vacancy.  Twelve  of  the  nineteen  not  voting  were 
from  northern  stiites.  A  resolution  declaring  Mr.  Banks  duly  elected 
•was  passed  by  ayes  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  nays  forty. 

One  of  the  fii-st  acta  of  the  house  of  representatives  after  its  organ- 
mlion,  was  to  appoint  a  c-ommiltee  to  proceed  to  Kaoisas  to  impiiro 
into  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  pretended  legislature  and 
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delegate  to  congress.  Their  report  completely  established  the  fraud- 
ulent character  of  the  election  and  the  truth  of  all  the  outrages  com- 
plained of  by  the  free  state  inhabitants. 

In  the  senate  a  debate  of  considerable  interest,  on  the  "  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  treaty,"  occupied  the  first  weeks  of  the  session.  Mr. 
Seward  in  several  able  speeches  defended  the  rights  and  interests  of 
his  own  country  and  clearly  defined  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1856,  the  president  brought  the  afiairs 
of  Kansas  before  congress  in  a  special  message  which  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  discussion  in  both  houses.  In  the  senate  the  subject  was 
debated  for  nearly  six  months  with  little  interruption, 

Mr.  Seward  at  the  earliest  opportunity  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  "  In  ofiering  this  pro- 
position," says  Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  famous  speech  of  the  20th  of  May, 
the  senator  from  New  York  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  country.  He  has,  throughout  a  life  of  unsurpassed  industry 
and  of  eminent  ability,  done  much  for  freedom  which  the  world  will 
not  let  die;  but  be  has  done  nothing  more  opportune  than  this, 
and  he  has  uttered  no  words  more  effective  than  the  speech,  so 
masterly  and  ingenious,  by  which  he  has  vindicated  it." 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories, submitted  a  report  extenuating  the  outrages  committed  in  the 
territory  and  severely  denouncing  the  action  of  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Society. 

Mr.  CoUamer  from  the  minority  of  the  same  committee  at  the 
same  time  presented  an  able  report,  taking  entirely  different  views ; 
views  that  have  since  been  fully  substantiated.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
Senator  Cass  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Topeka  legislature,  ask- 
ing for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  A  number  of  reso- 
lutions and  bills  were  introduced  at  different  times,  by  senators  of 
both  parties,  providing  for  a  settlement  of  the  serious  difficulties  ex- 
isting in  the  territory.  On  the  3d  of  July  a  bill  passed  the  house  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  ninety-seven.  It  was  sent  to  the 
senate  on  the  following  Monday  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories.  On  the  8th  of  July  Mr.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  authorizing  tlie  pe(^ple  of 
Kansas,  under  certain  restrictions,   to  form   a  state  constitution. 
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The  substitute  passed  the  senate  on  the  same  day,  ayes  thirty, 
uays  thirteen.  The  house  refused  to  recede  from  its  previous 
action.  The  senate  declined  to  pass  Mr.  Seward's  bill  or  the  one 
which  carae  from  the  house,  substantially  similiir,  and  in  this  man- 
ner all  relief  to  Kansas  was  denied.  Mr.  Sewaid's  speeches  at 
various  stages  of  the  extended  debate  are  given  in  fiill  in  this  vol- 
ume. Ilia  eloquent  and  masterly  statements  of  the  subject  will  be 
read  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction,  as  the  best  history  of  tbe 
great  transaction. 

On  tlie  22d  day  of  May,  1856,  a  violent  assault  was  committed  in 
the  senate  chamber,  immediately  iifter  the  adjournment,  upon  Charles 
Sumner,  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  repre-sentative  from  South  Carolina. 
The  blows  were  inflicted  with  a  heavy  cane  while  Mr.  Sumner  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  act  of  writing.  A  number  of  Mr.  Bro<.iks' 
friends  were  present,  including  Mr.  Douglas,  witnesses  of  the  attack, 
none  of  whom  attempted  to  prevent  or  arrest  it,  Oa  the  next 
morning  Senator  Wilson  (Mr.  Sumner's  colleague),  briefly  stited  the 
facts  to  the  senate.  Without  making  any  motion,  he  said,  "I  leave 
it  to  older  senators  whose  character,  whose  position  in  tiiis  body  and 
before  the  country  eminently  fit  them  for  the  task  of  devising 
means  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  member  of  this  body  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  senate."  Mr.  Seward  waited  a 
reasonable  time  for  some  senator  in  the  majority  to  ofler  a  resolution 
on  the  subject.  He  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  senate  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  senate.  Under  parliamentary 
usage  Mr.  Seward  would  have  been  placed  on  this  committee  as  its 
chairman.  To  avoid  doing  this,  the  senate  changed  their  custom  and 
elected  the  committee  by  ballot.  Neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  any  per- 
sonal or  j>oliticjd  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner's  waa  chosen  a  member  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  reported  that  the  senate  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,'  and  their  report  waa  adopted. 

Mr.  Seward,  as  the  intimate  associate  and  cherished  friend  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  was  deeply  moved  by  the  whole  transaction,  lie,  never- 
thelc^,  so  disciplined  his  feelings  that  his  speeches  on  the  subject, 
although  full  of  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  outrage,  were  charac- 
terized by  his  usual  dignity  of  tone  and  motleratiou  of  language. 

1  Th«  booM  voted  to  expel  Ur.  Brooke,  one  bsttdretl  and  twimty-one  lo  nlnelr-flv"'  Thw  mo- 
tion mqaired  •  vote  of  two-tiilrde.  Mr.  Brooke  reeigped,  moA  wae  re-elected,  ue  died  eaddeul; 
Januar}  St,  tHDi. 
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The  state  ol"  MassacUusctt-s  having  sent  to  the  senate  a  scries  of  reso- 
lutions relating  to  this  serious  attack  upon  one  of  her  senators,  Mr. 
Seward,  in  a  very  appropriate  and  feeling  speech,  reviewed  the 
whole  ufTivir,  and  vindicated  the  legislatius  of  that  state  in  the  course 
it  bad  adopted. 

"RTwy  one  knew,"  «ud  Mr.  S<^ward,  "  tliul  the  wiflerer  in  tlinl  scene  -was  my 
dMTMlied  penonal  frioud  and  jvoliricAl  nxKociate.  Every  one  Iciiew  thnt  he  had 
lUlan  mokImk  ruid,  for  all  Uuit  svm  tit  liret  kiiow^,  lileleriis  on  the  door  of  the 
wiiili  iir  liic  Uiiilvd  ^iiatrk,  Tir  ulic-ntrici-»i  which,  wlietiicr  discreet  or  iiidiiiC'iVfL, 
wcrn  nttetmnoea  mudv  in  llic-  rau8t'  o{'  truth,  hutiiaiiity,  uidjustiue — a  ctaiai^  in 
whioii  he  WM  k  dintin^iished  fel]t)w-lulKM-er  with  niysoH"." 

Besides  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Seward  on  "  Kansas  affairs," 
"Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,"  and  the  "Sumner  assault,"  he  also 
"spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  navaJ  retiring  Ixwrd ;  the  origi* 
nation  of  appropriation  bills;  Senator  Trumbull's  seat ;  the  Danish 
Sound  dues;  Nicaragua;  the  compensation  bill ;  military  and  civic 
officers;  and  mail  steamers.  He  also  delivered  a  brief  eulogiura  on 
the  lion.  T.  II-  Buyley,  late  a  representative  from  Virginia  and  for- 
merly governor  of  that  state. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  18th  of  August,  1856.  But  it  having 
failed  to  grant  the  rt:quired  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  wars, 
the  preaident  convened  an  extra  session,  which  met  on  the  2'Ad  of 
the  same  mottth.  Mr.  Seward's  speeches  at  this  session,  on  the  army 
bill  and  its  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  throw  new  light  on  the 
subject     The  extrti  session  terminated  on  the  30tli  of  August 

On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1856,  a  convention,  representing  the 
people  of  vinous  sections  of  the  country,  oppo8t.!d  to  the  recent 
repeal  of  the  Mi«iOuri  compromise,  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  and  the 
aggroamoDs  of  slavery,  aaaembled  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

At  this  meeting  the  initiative  steps  were  taken  for  the  national 
organization  of  the  repuV)licau  puity.  Delegates  fr-f.^ra  every  free 
Mate,  and  from  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  pre.s<.'nt. 
The  venerable  Fnincis  P.  Ulair,  (»f  Maryland,  pr(«ide<l;  and  among 
the  members  pn*senl  wore  some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
tli«  whig  and  dcni(x;mtie  parties. 

The  convention  issuefl  an  eIo»|Ucnt  and  stirring  address'  to  the  j>eo» 
pie,  and  called  a  national  convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  tlie 


'-•■  <ru  wrltlBB  b]r  Uon.  11.  i,  lUrminiil,  vdlUir  of  Urn  N«w  Totk  Tlmci  %ni  Ucrm 
r  of  Vrm  Turk. 
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17th  of  June  ensmng,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  officea  of  presi* 
dent  and  vice-prt«ident  of  the  United  Sttites.  State  conventions  of  a 
similar  kind  had  been  held  in  most  of  the  free  states.  One,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  was  remarka- 
ble alike  for  its  great  numbers  and  respectable  character.' 

On  the  17tti  of  June,  1856,  in  pursuance  of  the  call  adopted  at 
-Pittsburgh,  a  c<jnvenlion  of  the  opponents  of  the  recent  aggressions 
of  the  slave  power,  and  friends  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free 
btate  and  the  restoration  of  the  action  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  principles  of  Wajsliington  and  Jefferson,  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia Uj  nominate  oatididatos  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

A  <leniocratie  convention,  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  day  of  the 
same  month,  nouiinnted  James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency ;  and  the 
Araericims  had  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  as  early  as  February  pre- 
ceding. 

The  Philailelphia  convention  presented  the  names  of  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, of  California,  and  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  as  iheir 
CJindidatcs,'  aod  adopted  a  resolution  in  its  platform  inviting  the 
affiliation  and  cooj>eration  of  all  fivemen  sup|x)rting  its  prineiples, 
however  differing  in  other  re.sjiecUH.  The  supporters  of  this  ticket 
became  known  throughout  the  Union  as  the  "Kepublican  Party,"  and 
entered  upon  the  contest  with  a  zeal  inspired  by  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  human  nature.  The  following  extracts  from  the  platform 
adopted  hy  this  convention  contain  the  ess<.*ntial  prmciples  of  the  new 
party : 

" liesohetl,  That,  with  our  republican  fathers,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
8«?lf-cvident  truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the 
primary  object  and  ulterior  designs  of  our  federal  government  were, 
to  secure  these  rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in 
allnur  national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  williout  due  pn>ces»  of  law,  it  becomes 


•  Ainunir  the  dlallneat'tit^  mirn  of  all  partlce  who  i>«rtlrlp«t(Hl  Jn  lUjirncwdlnR*  were  PrmUtn 
TtliiK.  Julin  A   Kliii;,  William  T.  Mi^'uuu,  Hubert  EiiiuicK.  John  J»).  Diir«.t!  GrefJ«ix.«nd  Un 
J,  (IjiviikiiiiI. 
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our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  constitution  against  all 
attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  slavery  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive  legislation,  prohibiting 
its  existence  or  extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority 
of  congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  of  any  individual  or  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  while  the  present  constitution  shall 
be  maintained." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  confers  upon  congress  sovereign 
power  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  govern- 
ment, and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin 
relics  of  barbarism — polygamy  and  slavery." 

Mr.  Seward  engaged  in  the  presidential  canvass  with  his  accus- 
tomed zeal  and  ability.  His  speeches  at  Auburn,  Detroit,  and  Os- 
wego are  consummate  statements  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  mas- 
terly expositions  of  the  republican  creed.  Like  nearly  all  his 
speeches,  they  possess  an  interest  and  value  beyond  the  occasion  that 
produced  them. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  in  the 
success  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  nation.  In  thirteen  of  the 
sixteen  free  states,  however,  the  republicans  elected  their  state  tickets 
and  gave  Colonel  Fremont  a  majority,  in  those  states,  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  votes  over  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  New  York, 
the  republicans  elected  twenty -five  members  of  Congress  and  the 
entire  state  administration.  Colonel  Fremont's  plurality  in  the 
state  over  Mr.  Buchanan  was  eighty  thousand — over  Mr.  Fill- 
more one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand.  Only  two  free  states 
(Pennsylvania  and  Indiana)  cast  a  majority  of  their  popular  votes 
for  Mr.  Buchanan. 

In  the  slaveholding  states,  the  republicans  were  not  allowed  to 
maintain  an  organization.  Individuals  expressing  sentiments  in  favor 
of  the  republican  party  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  became 
exiles  in  the  free  north.  A  few  republican  votes,  less  than  twelve 
hundred  in  all,  were  given  in  the  more  favored  portions  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

Although  failing  of  complete  success,  the  "  friends  of  human  lib- 
erty "  had  now  organized  a  party  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
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thou^nd  inU-'lIigcnt  freemen,  never  to  be  disbanded  until  a  triumph 
over  slavery  liua  been  achieved. 

Such  a  iiarty  had  long  existed  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Mr. 
Seward.  lie  liud  biinself  planted  the  aeorti  from  which  tLis  vigorous 
tnec  bad  sprung,  nearly  iwenly  ywirs  ago,  when  he  was  governor  of 
hie  native  state ;  and  bis  life  miiy  be  i»aid  to  have  been  spent  iu 
watching  and  cullivating  iw  growth.  In  l.S4o,  in  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend,  Mr.  Seward,  iii  lull  view  of  the  then  recent  triumph 
of  tbe  Blavc  power  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  election  of 
Prcsiilent  Polk,  tlius  clearly  indicated  ibc  rallying  of  this  new 
party: 

'Friends  ol  liiiniiiti  liljerty,"  he  wroU',  ''  may  for  n  iteiuton  l>e  divided,  mid  range 
themsclvfs  Hiidcr  dilU'retit  bajinere,  but  lim«  tsill  speedily  indicate  a  rallytt:g 
ground,  and  that  j^roiind  IWMnil  onee  gaitied,  llioy  will  be  invincible. 

"  There  is  no  enehantnient  ttf:riun.<4t  tliein — ncitlier  is  there  any  diriniition  airiuut 
(heir  subhtne  nnd  benevolent  missioQ. 

"  Let  it  be  jiursucd  in  a  spirit  of  patriMtiiuii  and  christinn  charity — let  our  motto 
be  unconipron»i!ung  hostU'lity  to  Iniinan  slaverj' — pi-at*  and  security  to  tlie  slave- 
holder, and  perpetual  support  of  the  American  Union." 

The  third  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  cotigres  assembled  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1866. 

Among  its  earliest  proceedings  was  tbe  annoancement  of  the  death 
of  John  M.  Clayton.  Mr.  Seward's  eulogiuni  on  the  character  of 
this  eminent  statesman  was  an  eloquent  and  feeling  tribute  to  an  old 
political  associate  ami  personal  friend. 

Tbe  claims  of  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  anny  were  ably  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Sewan.1  in  a  speech  of  great  reseamh  and  jx»wcr.  He 
showed  by  abundant  evidence  that  the  bill  before  the  senate  rested 
on  the  policy  established  by  General  Washington  himself,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  throughout  the  war;  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  and  more  acceptable 
to  his  serene  and  awful  shade  than  all  the  tributes  which  have  been 
paid,  and  all  that  are  yet  to  be  i>aid,  by  a  redeemed  nation  and  grate- 
ful worM. 

Among  the  new  republican  senators  who  ap|)eared  in  the  senate  at 
the  present  session  was  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa.  His  right  to  hia 
scat,  IjowevcT,  was  disputed  by  the  majority  and  was  arbitrarily 
deniwi  to  him,  by  a  vote  of  twenty -eiglit  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Seward, 
in  a  lucid  argument,  conclusively  established  the  validity  of  Mr 
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Harlan's  election,  and  the  legislature  of  Iowa  confinned  it  at  their 
next  session  by  a  decisive  majority.  On  the  23d  of  December^ 
1856,  Mr.  Seward  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  senate,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to 
the  senate  such  information  as  he  might  have,  concerning  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  a  proposed  plan  for  connect- 
ing, by  submarine  wires,  the  magnetic  telegraph  lines  on  this  con- 
tinent and  Europe.  On  the  7th  of  January  the  president  replied, 
transmitting  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Seward, 
on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  introduced  a  bill  to  expedite  tel- 
egraph communication  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  foreign 
intercourse.  The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
after  it  had  been  reported  upon,  fiavorably,  by  a  committee,  without 
amendment,  and  after  an  interesting  debate  passed  it  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-nine  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Seward's  remarks  on  the  subject,  dur- 
ing its  discussion,  were  eloquent  and  timely. 

After  the  wires  had  been  laid  between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland,  there  was  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  people  in  Au- 
burn, as  in  many  other  places,  to  rejoice  over  the  happy  event.  Mr. 
Seward,  and  Governor  King,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Auburn, 
delivered  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  speeches.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Seward  related  the  following  incidents  in  the  passage 
of  the  telegraph  bill  through  congress : 

"  Cyras  W.  Field,  by  assiduity  and  patience,  first  secured  consent  and  con- 
ditional en^gement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  then,  less  than  two  year» 
ago,  repaired  to  Waslungton.  Tlie  president  and  secretary  of  state  individually 
&Torcd  his  proposition,  but  the  jealousies  of  parties  and  sections  in  congress 
forbade  them  to  lend  it  their  efficient  aid  and  sanction.  He  appealed  to  roe.  I 
drew  the  necessary  bill.  With  the  generous  aid  of  others,  northern  representa- 
tiveft,  and  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  late  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  a  senator  from  Texas, 
that  bill,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  carried  through  the  senate  of  the  United 
.States  by  a  bare  majority.  It  escaped  defeat  in  the  house  of  representatives  with 
equal  difficulty.  I  have  said  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rusk  was  indispensable.  If  any  one 
has  wondered  why  I,  an  extreme  northern  man,  loved  and  lamented  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  an  equally  extreme  souUiem  man,  they  have  here  an  explanation.  There 
was  no  good  thmg  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  could  not  do  in  congress  with 
bis  aid.  When  he  died,  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  good  thing  could  be  done  by 
any  one. 

1  0>  tha  death  of  Senator  Buk,  Kr.  Seward  delivered  an  eloqnent  enloginm  on  his  life  and 
iorvicea. 
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"  But.  90  vehement  were  the  prejudices  agaiTist  Mr.  Field  for  what  was  then 
regnrdeU  us  presuinpliou  ami  ciUiciousne!<fl  oil  his  part,  nhhough  he  is  llie  most 
iiicxle«t  of  all  lucu,  that  the  great  bill  was  oiUy  saved  by  his  wirhdiawiDg  ar  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rusk  und  iDyscIlTroru  the  oenate  chninber,  Us  lobbies  and  even  from 
Ihe  Capitol  grounds,  and  remaining  unobtrii«ive  and  uns«^en  in  his  own  kMiyfimrs. 
But  Cynis  W.  Field,  at  last,  rnrlified  wiiii  eapil«l  derived  iVotn  New  York  and 
London,  and  with  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  his  com- 
miind,  hiiH  nUer  trials  (liat  would  liavediscoiinigeH  any  other  than  a  true  discoverer, 
br(JUgiit  the  yreat  work  to  a  I'elicilons  consiunumtion." 

General  rejoicing  spre.iii  over  the  country  upon  the  announce- 
ment that  the  cable  wits  laid  aud  that  messages  between  the  two 
worlds  had  actually  been  transmitted.  Mr.  Seward's  services,  in 
securing  the  aid  of  the  government  to  the  project,  were  everywhere 
remembered,  and  will  be  still  more  cordially  acknowledged  when  the 
communication  eifaal]  be  again  established. 

Mr.  Seward  supported  with  e<jual  zeal,  in  the  senate,  the  project 
of  a  line  of  telegraphs  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  connecting  California 
and  Oregon  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.* 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  amendments  were  proposed  to  the 
existing  tariff  laws.  Mr.  Seward  opposed  them  as  still  further  em- 
barrassing the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturers  and  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country.  The  amendments  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Hunter  were  adopted,  ayes  thirty-tbree,  nays  twelve,  viz., 
Messrs,  Bell,  Bigler,  Brodhead,  Collamer,  Durkee,  Foot,  Geyer, 
Nourse,  Seward,  Thompson,  Trumbull  and  Wade.  The  senate  and 
house  disjigreeing,  a  committee  of  conference,  of  which  Mr.  Seward 
was  one,  reported  a  series  of  amendments,  which  were  less  detrimen- 
tal to  American  interests.  Their  report  was  concurred  in  by  both 
houses ;  in  the  senate  by  thirty-throe  to  eight ;  in  the  house  by  one 
hundn'd  and  twenty-three  to  seventy-two. 

A  bill  which  proposed  to  restore  peace  in  Kansas  by  annulling 
all  laws  of  disputed  validity  and  enabling  the  people  of  the  terri- 


1  The  fulluwliii;  cormpundcare  l«  cupini  from  the  St.  Piul  Tim**  of  AagnM  9Hh,  1800: 
■*Tbr  <lv*^alcti<'9  Vlnw  «rr  ihr  flr»t  cvit  »rii(  ovrr  ihr  wirr  In  doe  fonn,  and  it  1*  emlnontly 
pSDjier  Ibat  Uil*  timn^nil  dli<]>*t<:li  •liiiuld  havu  livcii  tintifiiilttpd  la  Uld  hy  Wm.  H.  ScWkfd." 
To  Ow.  Setrard.  Avhum.  jV    }' 
St.  Pai'i.  Aua.  »,  l:«r.  a— Tliruueli  ilic  cuiirtc*/  of  Mr.  Wlimlow.  proiirletor.  w*  arc  ena- 
Mrd  1(1  rrud  lUlii  Ibc  flnl  dlspauli  evrr  IruiRmilti'd  by  llgbUiIng  from  St.  r*u1  to  tliv  oact.  ■• 
cumiillniciilnr;' to  yuti.  (Sigticd)  M.  H   Wii,kim.<>uN. 

Aamus  Uounmca. 
.Srnator  *>  >■  '/ 

AiiBtmx,  Auir.  K.  if.fU.  r.  a.— To  M.  8.  WlUt.^  Ooodrtcb:  Tom  haTe  ««ppli>d  "Sen 

Yorli,  nu«  \mj  hold  uti  Sao  Kinnclicu.  WlLLLiM  IL  Skw«Jtti. 
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tory  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves,  passed  the  house 
on  the  17th  of  February,  by  a  vote  of  ninety-eight  to  seventy-nine. 
In  the  senate  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  ayes  thirty,  nays  twenty ; 
Messrs.  Bell,  Brodhead,  Houston,  James,  Pugh  and  Stuart  voting  ia 
the  negative  with  the  republicans. 

Mr.  Seward's  speeches,  during  the  session,  on  the  admission  of 
Minnesota,  the  Indiana  senators,  post  office  appropriations,  and  other 
measures  were  practical  and  effective. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  president  of 
the  United  States.  His  inaugural  address  abounded  with  plausible 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  He  especially  depre- 
cated the  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  although  a  large 
portion  of  his  remarks  were  upon  that  subject  He  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a 
oonstitution  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  territory. 
He  alluded  also  to  a  decision  of  ^e  supreme  court,  soon  to  be  made, 
counseling  acquiesence  in  it,  whatever  might  be  its  character  and 
effect. 

A  special  session  of  the  senate  was  called  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  new  president.  Several  subjects  of  interest  were  con- 
sidered in  open  session.  The  committees  were  reorganized  after 
some  opposition  from  several  senators  in  the  minority,  who  deemed 
the  composition  of  the  committees  unequal  and  unfair.  Mr.  Seward 
remarked  that  he  had  been  in  the  senate  when  no  place  was  allowed 
to  him  or  his  political  associates  on  any  committee.  He  did  not 
then  complain.  He  thought  he  best  served  the  country  by  foregoing 
all  personal  considerations  on  such  questions.  He  preferred  to  leave 
it  to  the  people  to  substitute  for  this  majority  a  better  majority.' 

Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  president's  inaugural  speech  died 
away  when*  the  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  in  the  "  Dred 
Scott  case."  Its  announcement  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  and  awakened  a  feeling  of  indignation  that 
has  not  yet  subsided.  This  was  the  decision  to  which  the  president 
had  referred,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  to  which  the  people  were 
expected  to  submit  The  case  is  briefly  as  follows :  an  action  was 
commenced  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district 

1  Kr.  Seward  wm  placed  on  the  committee  of  foreign  relationt ;  Mr.  King  on  pendent ;  Meaan. 
Bomner  and  Wade  on  terrttoriea,  and  two  repnblicaus  on  moet  of  tbe  other  commlttetra. 
S  Harch  «th,  ItST. 
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of  Missouri,  in  1854,  by  Dred  Scott,  ti>  establisli  his  freedom,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  their  two  daughters,  who  were  claimed  and  held 
as  slaves  by  one  Sanford,  the  defendant  Sanford  placed  his 
defense  on  two  grounds :  First,  that  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of 
Missouri  because  he  was  a  negro  of  African  descent;  and,  stamii, 
that  Dred  and  his  family  were  the  defendant's  slaves.  Scott  relied 
on  facts  mutually  admitted — that  he  waa  formerly  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri ;  was  taken  in  1834,  by  bis  then  master,  to  Illinois,  and  held 
there  in  servitude  two  years,  and  was  thence  taken  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line^ 
where  he  was  also  held  in  servitude  until  the  year  1838,  when  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  state  of  Missouri  and  s<ild  as  a  slave  to 
the  defendant  before  this  suit  was  commenced. 

The  circuit  court  decided  in  Scott's  favor  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of" 
the  court,  but  against  him  on  the  question  of  his  freedom.  He  then 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  ^Uis  case  was  twice  elaborately 
argued  before  that  tribunal.  The  court  decided  substantially  that, 
Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen,  and  for  that  reason  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case;  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  free  colored  persons  whose  ancestors  were  imjx>rted  into 
this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  "  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect,"  and  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  property  in  a  slave  and  other  property; 
that  congress  has  no  pfjwer  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territoricj^ ;  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  act  was  unconstitutional  and  void ;  and 
that  the  taking  of  a  slave,  by  his  master,  into  a  free  state  or  a 
ritory  does  not  entitle  the  slave  to  his  freedom.'  Two  judges,  Me«sra.' 
McLean  and  Curtis,  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court  in  their 
decision  and  opinions. 

The  people  of  the  free  states,  greatly  shocked  by  the  action  of  the 
supreme  court,  gave  expression  to  their  feehngs  in  various  ways. 
The  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  passed  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  the  supreme  court  of  the  Uniteil  States,  by  its  action  in  this 
matter,  "  has  impaired  the  confi<lencc  an<l  respect  of  the  people  of 
this  state" ;  and  that  "  this  state  will  not  allow  slavery  within  her 
borders,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretence,  or  for  any  time." 
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Mr.  Seward  took  occasion,  in  the  senate,  in  his  speech'  on  the 
.mission  of  Kansas,  to  review  the  decision,  and  the  connection  of 
the  president  with  its  annoanceraent.  His  drauxatic  description,  in 
this  speech,  of  the  inauguration  ceremonies;  his  vivid  exhibition  of 
the  insincerity  of  the  president's  profi-ssions ;  and  his  clear  exposi- 
tion uf  the  fatal  connection  of  the  decision  with  the  tyrannies  and 
outrages  in  Kansas,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  senate  and  the 
country 

At  a  subsequent  date  he  projwsed  a  reconstruction  of  the  supreme 

f  court  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  "so  that  the  states  shall 
be  rtiprcsented  by  judges  in  said  courts  more  nearly  on  the  basis  of 
their  federal  population,  while  the  administration  of  justice  shall  be 
nuuie  more  speedy  and  efficient."  These  amendments  he  proposed 
to  make  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution^ 
phthout  injustice  to  any  interest  or  section  of  the  Union. 
The  thirty-fifth  congress,  elected  mainly  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Buchanan,  commenced  its  first  session  on  the  7th  of  December,  lSo7. 
The  admini.stration,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  claimed  a  decisive 
majority  in  both  houses.  In  the  senate  there  were  thirty-seven 
divr  -.  twenty  republicans,  and  five  whigs  or  Americans.     The 

h  j4 — democrats  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight,  republicaiis 

uioety-two,  Americaaa  fourteen.  Mr.  Seward's  speeches  at  this  ses- 
•iOD  were  numenjus,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.' 

Early  in  the  uutiunn  of  1857,  signs  of  a  severe  and  general  revulsion 

Ein  the  imde  and  industry  of  the  country  began  to  appear.  During  the 
month  of  October  all  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and  a 
mo«t  alanning  prostration  of  business  ensued.  More  than  five  thou- 
Mod  failures  occurred,  involving  liabihties  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  winter  opened  with  a  universjd 
orjmphunt  of  distress,  especially  among  the  working  classes  in  the 
dtiiit  and  larg«  towns.  Probably  no  interest  was  more  seriously 
impairetl  than  railroad  sto(?k8.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days, 
abftres  i»  noany  of  the  leading  corporations  depreciated  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  becoming,  in  some  instances,  valueless.     The  treasury 
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of  the  United  States,  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  overflowing,  waa 
now  sulliTiiig  from  depletion,  aud  iinmediaie  legislation  was  i-equired 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ggvenimeiit. 

Anwng  the  first  acts  of  the  president,  after  the  assembling  of 
congress,  was  to  call  for  an  issue  of  treiisury  notes.  Mr.  Seward, 
while  admitting  the  necessity  of  such  means  of  relief,  projxjsed  to 
limit  the  issue,  in  amount,  rale  of  interest,  and  length  of  time. 

In  a  speech,  already  noticed,  made  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  February, 
1853,  on  removing  the  duties  from  railroad  iron,'  a  prophetic  warn- 
ing of  the  present  embarrassments  may  be  found.  His  statesman- 
like coanselfl  had  been  unheeded,  and  seven  years  had  been  sufficient 
to  consummate  his  predictions. 

The  people  of  Kansas  saw  no  improvement  in  their  aiFairs  under 
the  aclminuslration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  President  Pierce  had  removed 
IVoni  office,  two  governors  of  Knnsiis,  lieeder  and  Shannon,  because 
they  had  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  submit  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly to  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  territory.  John  W.  Geary 
succeeded  Governor  Shannon,  and  was  soon  compelled,  by  persecu- 
tion in  ElansaB  and  neglect  at  Washingtrm,  to  resign.  President 
Buchanan  then  apjxMnted  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Geary.  Mr.  Walker  also  resigned,  after  striving  for  a  few 
months,  witliout  success,  to  administer  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory with  some  degree  of  justice  to  the  people,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  offending  the  administration  at  Wiishington.  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, the  secretarj'  of  the  territory,  who  acted  as  governor  during 
the  absence  of  Walker,  encountered  the  displeasure  of  the  pro- . 
slavery  Jiarty,  and  w;vs  removed  from  office  by  the  president. 
Governor  Walker  and  Mr.  Stanton,  like  their  predecessors,  failed  to 
eeuure  either  order  or  fairness  in  the  elections  or  government  of  Kan- 
82ks;  and  the  people  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  usurpations  of  their 
oppressor*.  A  legislature,  eomjx)sed  of  pro-slavery  members,  assem- 
bled at  Lecompton,  in  January,  1857,  and  ordered  a  convention  lo 
be  called  to  frame  a  state  constitution.  The  legislature  and  the 
convention  were  thus  bjth  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  KansJis,  haN^ng  been  chosen  almost  entirely  by  fraudulent 
votes. 
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By  the  act  calling  this  convention,  a  census  of  voters  waa  to  be 
t»kcn,  on  the  basis  of  wbich,  previous  to  the  choice  of  delegates,  an 
apportionment  was  to  be  made.  This  census,  fulling  into  the  huuda 
of  ibe  pro-slavery  sherith),  was  grossly  unjust,  most  of  the  free  state 
voters  being  unenumerated,  and  some  counties  entirely  omitted, 
t?h«?  apportionment  and  all  the  arrangments  for  the  electioii  of  dele- 

esi  were  made,  so  as  to  i>crfetttly  ensure  the  return  of  a  pm-slavery 
nayonty  in  the  convention.  Under  these  circiimstancea  the  free 
State  men  again  refused  to  vote  and  the  whole  number  of  votes  caat 
was  only  al>out  two  thousand. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  loth  of  June,  and  the  delegates 
tl).  '  II  met  in  convention  at  Lecorapton  on  the  4th  of  Scptcm* 
bi;;  Alter  oi;ganiziug  they  adjourned  until  October.     In  the 

meatitime  an  election  for  members  to  the  territorial  legislature  was 
held,  in  which  tlie  free  state  invn  |>anicipatcd,  some  show  of  fhirucss 
Laving  been  secured.  The  residt  of  tliis  election,  notwithstanding 
naiiy  gross  attempts  at  fraud,  secured  a  legislature  of  thirty-six  free 
state  members  to  sixteen  pro-slavery.  The  free  state  delegate  to 
oongrciss  wju«  ehosen  at  the  same  time  by  seven  thoxisaud  six  hun- 
dnxl  vittes,  against  three  thousand  seven  hundred  for  the  pro-slavery 
caodidute,  showing  the  free  state  settlers  to  be  in  a  large  majority  ia 
Um  territory. 
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The  convention  reassembled  at  Lecoinpton,  and  frajued  a  constitu- 
tion recognizing  slavery  and  declaring  the  right  of  pro)3ertj  in  slaves 
to  be  higher  than  any  law  or  constitution.  Notvfithstanding  the 
members  had  pledged  themselves  to  submit  the  constitution  they 
were  to  frame,  to  the  suflrages  of  the  people,  no  such  proviaiou  was 
adopted  by  the  convention.  Ouly  the  section  relating  to  slavery 
was  to  be  80  submitted,  tuad  it  was  by  an  artful  precaution  made 
impossible  to  vote  for  or  against  that  section  without,  at  the  same 
time,  voting  for  the  whole  coiustitution.  The  free  state  settlers 
refusing  to  vote,  the  slavery  permission  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
gix  thousand  one  hundred  forty-three  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
Three-fourths  of  the  alfirmativc  votes  were  proved  to  be  fraudulent. 

Early  in  February,  1858,  the  president  sent  to  congreBs  a  special 
message,  with  the  constitution  thus  formed  at  Lecompton,  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  that  con- 
stitution. In  the  house  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, on  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Illinois,  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  eleven.  The  speaker,  con- 
trary to  nsage,  appointed  a  committee  opposed  to  the  object  of  the 
mover. 

In  the  senate,  after  a  debate  of  several  weeks  duration,  a  bill  was 
pas.sed  to  admit  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution ;  ayes 
ihirty-three,  nays  twenty-five.  Bell,  Broderick,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Pugh  and  Stuart  voted  nay  with  the  republicans.  Previous  to  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  Mr.  Crittenden  moved  a  substitute  pro- 
viding that  the  Lecompton  constitution  shoidd  be  submitted  to  tlie 
people  of  Kansas;  if  approved,  the  president  should  by  procla- 
mation admit  Kansas  into  the  Union ;  if  rejected  by  the  people, 
a  new  convention  might  be  called  to  frame  another  constitution. 
Mr.  Crittenden's  substitute  was  rejected  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two— BeU,  Broderick,  Douglas  and  Stuart 
voting  aye  with  the  republicans. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate  was  taken  up  in  the  house  on 
the  first  day  of  April.  A  motion  to  reject  it  was  lost — ayes  ninety- 
five,  nays  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Besides  the  republicans 
voting  to  reject  the  bill  were  Harris,  of  Dlinois,  and  Hickman,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  immediately 
moved  to  substitute  Mr.  Crittenden's  amendment  for  the  senate  bill. 
His  motion  was  carried,  and  the  boose,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
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tirentT  to  one  hundn.^d  and  twelve,  adopted,  substantially,  the 
bill  offered  as  a  subtstitute  iu  the  senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden.' 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  returned  to  the  senate,  where  it  was 
rcjwtixl  by  thirry-four  to  twenty  -two.  The  house  for  several  days 
nuuntained  its  position  and  refused  to  recede.  The  senate,  equally 
olietinate^  at  kaglh  pro()osed  a  conference.  The  house,  after  ono 
daj*s  <k'liberation,  by  the  close  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to 
ODC  hundred  and  eight,  accepted  the  proposition,  and  a  conference 
committee  was  appointed — Green,  llunter  and  Seward,  of  the 
eeaatc,  with  English,  Stephens  and  Howard,  of  the  house.  Mr. 
English,  who  had  voted  in  the  house  for  the  substitute,  was  the 
chairman.  On  the  23d  of  April,  he  reported  to  the  house  a  com- 
promise, Seward  and  Howard  dissenting.  This  compromising  bill 
of  which  Mr.  En^^lish  wjvs  the  reputed  author,  was  prevarica- 
ting and  double  dealing  in  its  terras,  and  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
phnciple  contained  in  Mr.  Crittenden's  suljstitute,  which  the  house 
had  ja.Mt  adopted  by  eight  majority.  While  professing  to  submit 
Utc  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  the  bill  provided  that  in 
ease  of  an  adverse  vote,  the  territory  should  not  be  admitted  until 
it  cODlained  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  inhab- 
itants, and  also  that  it  should  thereby  forfeit  its  right  to  large  allot* 
ments  of  the  public  lands  heretofore  set  apart  for  mtcrnid  improve- 
meDt  and  eduuatiou  in  the  territory.  It  nevertheless  passed  the 
house  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  three,'  and 
Ute  senate  by  thirty  to  twenty-two,  Droderick,  Crittenden,  Douglas 
aod  Stuart  persisting  iu  their  opposition.  It  was  promptly  signed 
by  ibe  pre«!  '  i<l  under  its  provisions  the  constitution  wii.s  sul)- 

nitled  to  til  _  _  '  of  Ivansas.  They  rejected  it  by  a  large  majority, 
onlj  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  voting  in  its 
£»VOr  and  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  against  it.  Mr.  Seward's 
£pt*eche8  during  tiiis  contest  in  the  senate,  are  remarkable  for  their 
ability  and  comprehensive  views.  They  trace  with  historical  accu- 
racy and  striking  effect  the  various  acts  of  the  pro-slavery  party, 
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in  congress  and  in  Kansas,  in  its  persevering  efforts  to  establish  sla- 
very in  that  territory. 

During  the  session,  Mr.  Seward  advocated  and  voted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Oregun  and  Minnesota  into  the  Union.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  opposed  the  jjruscriptivu  features  contained  in  the  constitution 
of  Oregon^  and  protested  against  any  indorsement  of  the  prejudice 
on  which  the  proscriptions  rested.  Minnesota  wits  admitted,  but 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon,  afler  passing  the  senate,  failed 
in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Orie  of  llie  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an'.s  admini.Hiraiion  will  be  that  which  relates  to  his  management  of 
aftiiirs  in  the  territory  of  Utah.  Having  formally  removed  Brighain 
Young  from  the  ollice  of  governor  and  appointed  Alfred  Gumming 
as  his  successor,  the  j>rcsideni  determined  to  send  a  body  of  troops 
to  Utah  with  the  new  governor,  to  act  as  his  posse  comitalus.  TLis 
little  army,  only  three  hundred  strong,  with  a  train  of  wagons  six 
miles  in  length,  started  on  its  long  and  dangerous  march  in  the 
autumn  of  18o7.  During  its  tedious  journey  the  train  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians  on  the  route,  robbed  of  its  cattle,  overtaken  by  Si- 
berian snows  and  despoiled  of  a  large  portion  of  its  sujiplies.  Five 
hundred  of  its  animals  died  in  one  night  of  cold  and  hunger,  and 
lifty  wagons  were  captured  and  burned  by  emissaries  of  Brigham 
Young,  After  ifjw'ated  hardships,  and  loases  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars,  the  train  reduced  to  a  fragment  of  i ts  original  proportions, 
arrived  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Salt  lAke  city  and  there  went 
into  winter  quarters.  A  serious  abridgment  of  rations  was  necessary 
to  save  the  army  from  starvation.  Bngham  Young  resolutely  for- 
bade the  entrance  of  Governor  Cumming  and  his  forces  into  the 
city,  and  it  was  only  by  a  mortifying  submission  that  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  encampment  without  destruction.  Thus, 
for  several  months,  the  rcbfllious  people  of  Utah  were  suffered  to 
haraas  and  destroy  the  army  of  the  United  States  ^nd  put  its  au- 
thority at  defiance.  Fortunately  for  humanity,  an  actual  conflict  was 
avoided  by  the  interposition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  influence  and 
practical  benevolence.'  The  dishonor  of  the  administration's  con- 
duct, however,  remains.     A  bill,  introduced  in  the  senate,  increasing 
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the  anny  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  then  threatened  rebel- 
lion in  Utah,  was  debated  at  much  length  and  with  great  vigor. 

Mr.  Seward,  with  that  patriotic  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  country 
which  characterizes  all  his  acts  and  speeches,  supported  the  bill  and 
advocated  the  most  efficient  measures  for  suppressing  the  rebellion 
and  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order.  His  speeches  on  the 
subject  in  the  senate  created  not  a  little  excitement  in  that  body  and 
among  the  people.  In  this  instance  as  in  others  he  did  not  hesitate, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  separate  himself,  for  the  time, 
from  some  of  his  political  friends.  He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  government  even  if  he  thereby 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration.  And  already 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Seward,  in  merging  the  partizan  iu 
the  patriot,  has  strengthened  his  position  before  the  country  as  a 
statesman. 

An  adventurer,  named  "William  Walker,  during  President  Pierce's 
administration,  made  several  expeditions,  in  violation  of  our  neutra- 
lity laws,  to  the  Central  American  States  on  the  isthmus,  with  the 
evident  design  of  revolutionizing  their  governments  and  preparing 
the  way  for  their  becoming  slaveholding  states.  President  Bucha- 
nan, like  his  predecessor,  made  a  show  of  preventing  these  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  and  Walker  was  repeatedly  arrested ;  but  his  schemes 
seemed  never  to  be  thwarted. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1857,  he  landed,  with  four  hundred 
men,  on  the  shores  of  Nicaragua,  at  Greytown,  in  full  view  of  an 
armed  vessel  sent  there  by  our  government  to  watch  and  intercept 
him.  Commodore  Paulding,  who  was  in  the  vicinity,  knowing  the 
unlawful  nature  of  Walker's  enterprises,  soon  arrested  him  and  sent 
liim  back  Uj  the  United  States,  a  prisoner.  Walker  was  subsequently 
indicted  and  tried  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned.  Commoilore  Paulding,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  treated  with  marked  coldness  by  the  administration,  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house,  by  the 
president's  friends,  condemning  his  course.  Mr.  Seward  defended 
the  arrest,  and  supported  a  resolution  to  present  Commodore  Pauld- 
ing with  a  gold  medal. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-fifth  congress  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1858. 
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After  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Seward  was  engaged  for  several  weiks 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  at  New  York.  His  argu- 
ment before  that  court,  in  favor  of  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river 
at  Albany,  is  remarkable  for  ite  originality  and  for  its  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  navigation. 

The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1858  resulted  in  a  decided  rebuke 
of  the  president  and  his  Kansas- Lecompton  policy.  In  tlie  state  of 
New  York,  only  four  members  of  congress  favoring  that  policy  were 
elected;  and  the  republican  candidate  for  governor  (Hon.  E.  D. 
Morgan)  was  chosen  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  majority.  The 
struggle  in  the  state  was  nevertheless  severe,  and  the  result  seemed 
to  many  to  be  doubtful.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Seward  appeared 
before  the  people,  and  by  his  speeches  at  Rochrater,  Rome,  and  Au« 
bum,  rallied  the  strength  of  the  republicans,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  opposition.  His  speech  at  Rochester, 
especially,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  contest,  and  turned  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  republican  party.  The  following  passage  has  acquired 
an  enduring  fame : 

"Hitherto,  the  two  eystems  (slave  and  free  labor)  have  existed  in  different 
sLaUtr,  but  side  by  side,  within  the  AmericAn  Union.  This  has  happ>ened  because 
the  Union  is  a  coDledcration  of  states.  But,  in  anotlier  a!$p«ct,  the  Doited  Stale* 
oonstiiute  only  one  nation.  Increase  of  population,  whicli  is  filling  the  states  out 
to  their  very  bordora,  together  with  a  new  and  extended  net-work  of  railroads 
and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal  commerce  which  daily  becomes  more  intimate, 
are  rapidly  bringing  ilie  states  into  a  higher  and  more  perfect  social  unity  or  cou- 
eolidation.  Thus  these  nntagonisLic  systems  are  continually  coming  into  c-lo»«r 
contact,  and  collision  result*. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means?  Tiiey  who  think  that  it  is  aoci- 
deutjJ,  uuneoeasary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and  tlierefors 
ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  confliiH  between 
uppoijing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  vnu«i  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  eitlier  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free- 
labor  nation.  EitJier  Uie  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  tlje  sugar 
plauutions  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Cljarleston  and 
Hew  Orleans  become  marls  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields 
and  wheal  fields  of  irassnchusells  and  New  York  miist  ag»in  bi.i  surrendered  bj 
tlieir  fanners  to  slave  culture  and  to  Uie  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New 
York  bL'Come  omc«  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is 
the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  tiiat  induces  w  many  unsuccessful  slterapta 
■1  final  compromise  between  the  slave  and  free  states,  and  it  is  the  existence  of 
thiic  great  Gu't  that  renders  all  such  pretended  oompnimises,  whtm  made,  vain  and 
cphpinerftl.     Siurilirig  us  tliis  saying  may  appear  to  you,  fullow  citi^.tis  it  is  by  no 
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^  «n  originjU  or  even  &  moclern  one.  Our  ftircralbfre  knew  it  to  be  true,  auil 
anaoimouitly  uctcd  upiiii  it  when  Uie.v  framed  llio  conatitiition  of  tlie  United  Stjt(&<i. 
Tlvey  ivgwded  ttie  exili^(^Doe  of  the  aetsAv  system  in  bu  fnony  of  Iho  states  with 
•ormnr  and  shonic,  wliicli  they  opt-nly  confessed,  and  lliey  looked  upon  Uio  colli- 
•iOD  between  Uieni,  wliich  was  then  just  revealing  itself,  and  wluch  we  are  now 
accm^med  to  deplore;,  with  favor  and  hope.  Tiiey  knew  tliat  cither  the  one  or 
the  other  «yiit«ia  iniwt  exeUiaivuly  prevaiL 

"  It  remains  to  any  on  tliis  {Kiiut  only  one  word,  to  pmrd  agoinitt  niisAitprehen- 
•iOD.  If  ibcW)  StAtes  are  t.o  again  beeoine  nnivert%ally  slavi-lioldiii^,  I  i|i.>  not  pre- 
lend  to  say  with  what  viotulions  of  the  conslituliori  tliul  end  ?hull  he  nccom- 
ptii^ie<i  C)n  the  other  band,  while  I  do  confidently  believe  aiid  liupe  lliat  my 
tt^uutry  will  yet  l»e<M)rnc  a  land  of  universal  freedoiti,  I  ilo  not  expect  that  it 
will  he  made  so  otherwise  than  tlirough  the  action  of  the  severiJ  statcf  co-ojuerat- 
iag  with  lite  federal  government,  and  all  acting  in  strict  coulbruiity  willi  tlieir 
tevpecUre  Constitutions. 

"Tbtitttrife  and  contentioDg  concerning  olnvcry,  which  g:ently-diB|)wed  persons 
uj  '  '  '  "t  deprecate,  are  noUiLng  more  than  ti\e  ripening  of  tJie  conflict  which 
li.  letiiBoWes  not  only  thus  ri'garded  with  favor,  hut  which  they  may  be 

•kaU  W  Ua\  i;  iu:ititat«<l." 

Congress  again  oaacmblcdl  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1858. 
On  the  first  ility  of  the  session,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  the  sonate, 
calktl  up  the  bill  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  Spanish  schooner 
Amistettd  for  tbe  loes  of  its  cargo  of  shives.  Mr.  Seward  remarkeil 
tiiAt  he  did  not  consider  it  a  meritorious  bill,  and  moved  a  postpone- 
DUMit  of  its  consideration.  The  subject  was  suffered  Uj  rest  during 
the  remainder  of  the  thirty-fifth  congreas 

'.;ird's  speeches  iluring  the  session  were  ujx)n  the  Puoific 
ill;  the  exjx:iisc3  and  revenues  of  government;  the  bill  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  the  Indiana  senatorial  question; 
ibe  consular  and  diplomatic  appropriations ;  the  homestead  bill ;  the 
prottjction  of  American  citizens  abroad ;  and  the  post  office,  cis-il  and 
HftTol  appropriations.  In  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  latter  bills, 
the  adairs  of  Kansas  were  briefly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Seward.  He 
expressed  bis  satisiaction  with  the  prc)S)Hx:t  that  Kansas  was  soon  to 
be  adtnitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state ;  and  hailoi  the  appr<'>aeh 
of  llic  time  when  no  successful  attempt  would  be  made  in  &:)ngn;'ss 
It.  '•  •••  •  '  ^wn  any  future  territory  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
h  .lie. 

in  the  debate  on  the  Pacific  railroaA  bill,  Mr.  Seward  advocated 
providing  that  preference  should  be  given,  in  thti 
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construction  of  the  road,  to  iron  of  American  manufacture.  He  gave 
bis  asacnt  to  tlic  route  proposed  by  the  committee,  although  he  pre- 
ferred one  less  southern,  lie  diwurded  the  policy  of  giving  the 
public  lands  to  a  company  to  build  the  road,  preferring  that  the  land 
in  its  vicinity  should  be  surrendered  to  actual  settlers,  so  as  to  secure 
the  speediest  possible  production  of  revenue  from  it.  He  would 
directly  eniplo}'  the  capitiil  and  credit  of  the  United  States,  increas- 
ing the  tarilV  on  foreign  importations  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  and  providing  a  sinking  i'und  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  created  iu  the  construction  of  the  road.  X'"''**^  views  are  very 
abl^'  .set  forth  iu  bi.s  .'<j^)eecb*'s,  with  many  practical  suggestions,  most 
of  which  were  incorporated  into  the  bill  pivpared  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  di.scu.s.siiig  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
civil  and  di]»lomalic  service  of  the  United  Stales,  urged  several 
important  reforms  iu  both  departmeut-s.  lie  Ijeiieved  that  greater 
economy  might  be  secured  in  their  adiniuistration,  without  impairing 
their  elliciency,  lie  named  a  number  of  foreign  missions  that  might 
be  ojuibined,  and  several  that  might  be  sidely  abulished. 

Probably  no  more  important  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  con- 
gress than  thai  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  ''A  bill  to 
secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain"  passi-d  the 
boose,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  seventy-six.  The  republicans 
voted  for  the  measure.  Six  northern  democrats  voted  against,  and 
only  three  stmtbern  members  for  it.  Ol  the  democratic  voles  in  the 
bouse,  a  large  majority  were  cast  against  the  bill.  It  havmg  thus 
passed  the  house,  early  in  February,  1S.")9,  Mr.  Wade,  in  the  senate,  on 
the  17th  of  that  month,  moved  to  take  it  up.     Ilis  motion  prevailed.' 

All  that  was  now  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  was  a  vole  npon 
its  final  pas.s;ige,  which  i\»  opponents  were  determined  to  prevent. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  brief  but  energetic  terms,  urged  its  friemla  to  stand 
firm  and  insist  upon  its  consideration.  But  after  a  desultory  debate, 
which  Senator  Mason  threatened  should  be  "  extended,"  a  motion  to 
lay  aside  the  bill  was  carried  by  the  easting  vote  of  the  vice-presi- 
leot.  During  the  wmtest,  Mr.  Gwin  left  the  friends  of  the  bill  and 
;olt'd  with  its  enemies.     As  in  the  house,  a  large  mjyority  of  the 
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democrat?  voted  against  tbe  bill,  while  every  republican  sustained  it, 
ftt  every  stage.  Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Wade  again  called  up 
tbe  bill ;  but  a  motion  to  take  up  tbe  Cuba  bill,  instead^  prevailed.' 
This  was  again  repeated  on  tbe  25th  of  February.  After  a  debate 
on  tl)e  Cuba  project,  protracted  late  into  the  night,  another  effort 
was  mode  to  couaider  the  homestead  bill.    Mr.  Seward  remarked : 

"  AlW  niqe  hours'  yielding  to  the  discussion  of  the  Cuba  question,  it  \a  time  to 
odBie  back  to  iiie  great  question  of  the  day  und  the  age.  Hie  senai«  nmy  na  well 
iBMt,  Gk»  to  (ace,  the  ie»u«*  wLucL  is  before  them.  It  ia  au  ii^iiiie  {irusenied  by  tiuf 
oompeliUon  t>otwoen  the%  two  qucaliou.^  One,  the  buinesteiid  bill,  is  a  question 
of  bnmoi^  of  binds  for  tLc  luiidle««  tri-emca  of  tbe  United  States.  The  Cuba  bill 
is  tlie  quesUoD  of  slaves  for  the  slaveholder  of  the  United  Stateii." 

All  efibrtB,  however,  to  lay  asida-  the  Cuba  bill  were  ineffectual, 
sd  no  other  opportunity  occuri-ed  before  the  adjournment  of  Con-, 
to  get  a  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  one  of  the  moat  beneficent 
meaaurcs  ever  presented  to  any  legislative  body.  In  the  senate  and 
in  the  botise  of  representAtivea  the  republicans  vott-d  steadily  on  the 
sido  of  th'  lie,  while  the  democrats,  with  a  few  exceptions, 

were  as   II  j  against  it.     Mr.  Seward's  speech  in  favor  of  a 

homestead  law,  delivered  in  the  senate  as  early  as  1851,  is  an  elabo- 
rate dcfl-nse  of  the  measure,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  beet  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  ever  made  in  tbe  senate.' 

The  Icsgislaluro  of  Indiana,  in  1867,  attempted  to  elect  two  United 
States  senators.  The  two  branches  were  of  ojiposile  politics.  The 
aenatc  consisted  of  twenty-three  democrat^  and  twenty-seven  opposi- 
tion, while  the  house  numbered  sixty-three  democrats  to  thirty-seven 
oppcwition.  No  law  existing  in  that  state  prescribing  the  manner  of 
electing  a  »«cnntor,  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statos  was  the  only 
guide  in  the  matter.  That  instrument  declares,  that  senators  shall 
be  elected  by  the  "  legislature.'^  The  laws  of  Indiana  defint^  the 
legislalare  to  be  "  the  senate  and  house."  The  senate  consists  of 
iiftj  me-mbcr» ;  the  house  of  one  hundred.  Two-thirds,  in  each,  is 
rcqoirvd  to  m^e  a  quorum. 
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The  house,  A^-ith  twenty-three  senntora,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
iu  a  pretended  joint  convention,  elected  Messrs.  Bright  and  Fitch 
senatfjis  of  the  Unite«i  States;  the  latter  lo  fill  the  vacancy  then 
existing,  and  the  former  for  the  full  term,  eoniincncing  the  ensuing 
4th  of  Mareli.  This  election  was  deemed  invalid  for  the  following 
reasons — the  senate  had  never  voted  for  this  joint  convention,  but 
on  the  other  hand  had  adopted  a  prulest,  twenty-seven  to  twenty, 
against  any  such  meeting,  a  few  days  before  it  was  lield.  Less 
than  a  quorum  of  the  house  were  present,  and  there  were  several 
other  gross  informalities  attending  the  pretended  election,  sufticieni 
to  render  it  palpably  illegal  and  void.  Twenty-seven  senators  and 
thirty -six  representatives  sent  a  protest  to  the  United  States  senate, 
declaring  that  a  quorum  of  neither  house  had  partieijtatcd  in  the 
election  ;  that  the  alleged  joint  convention  was  unauthorized  by  any 
law  of  the  state,  by  any  resolution  of  the  legislature,  or  by  any  pro- 
viaion  of  the  constitution  of  Indiana,  or  of  the  United  Stales;  and 
that  to  affirm  its  action  would  destroy  the  existence  of  the  senate  of 
Indiana  jus  a  branch  of  the  legislature.'  Dm  a  majority  of  tiie  senate 
of  the  United  States  allowed  Messrs.  Bright  and  Fitch  to  take  their 
seats  and  act  as  members  of  tht;  senate. 

In  1859  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  in  a  legal  and  formal  manner, 
chose  Messrs.  Henry  S.  Lane  and  William  Monroe  McCartj',  as 
flenators,  to  take  the  places  illegally  held  by  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Fitch.  One  argument  at  the  previous  session  of  congress  had  been 
that  no  contestants  appeared  for  the  seats  claime<i  by  the  latter  gen- 
tlemen. Messrs.  Lane  and  McCarty  :iccordingly  presented  their 
credentials  to  the  senate  by  the  hands  of  the  vice-president,  with  a 
memorial  from  the  legislature  of  Indiana  reciting  tlie  lucts  in  the  caae. 

Mr.  Seward  moved  that  the  recenti>'  elected  senators  be  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  senate  until  their  claims  were  considered  and 
decided.  His  speech  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  in  condem- 
oatioQ  of  the  usurpations  and  action  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  iu 
1867,  is  a  well  reasoned  and  cogent  argunient  of  Uie  whole  question. 

The  senate,  bowcver,  refused  to  adopt  Af  r.  Seward'.^  motion  allow- 
ing Messrs.  McCarty  and  Lane  the  privileges  of  the  floor ;  and  also 
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declined  to  consider  their  claims,  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
had  been  closed  by  previous  action  of  the  senate. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1857,  Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  reported  to  the  senate  a  bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  project  had  been  ushered 
into  the  senate  by  a  special  message  from  the  president  and  was  con- 
sidered an  Executive  measure.  It  provided  for  the  immediate 
appropriation  of  thirty  milUons  of  dollars,  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  president,  to  be  used  in  his  discretion  for  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  the  island,  without  requiring  the  ratification  by  the  senate 
of  any  treaty  he  might  make.  Neither  was  the  president  limited  in 
the  amount  to  be  paid,  ultimately — the  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
being  for  the  preliminary  arrangements  to  the  actual  purchase.  Mr. 
Seward's  views  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  were  expressed 
in  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  the  26th  of  January,  1853,  as  follows : 

"  While  I  do  not  desire  the  immediate  or  early  aanexation  of  Cuba,  nor  see  bow 
I  could  vote  for  it  at  all  mitil  slavery  aball  have  ceased  to  counteract  the  workings 
of  nature  in  that  beautiful  island,  nor  even  then,  unless  it  could  come  into  the  Union 
without  injustice  to  Spain,  without  aggressive  war,  and  without  producing  inter- 
nal dissensions  among  ourselves,  I  nevertheless  yield  my  full  acquiescence  to  the 
views  of  Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  that  this  nation  can  never  safely  allow  that  island 
to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  any  power  that  is  already,  or  can  become,  a  for- 
midable rival  or  enemy."* 

The  bill  now  before  the  senate  met  with  Mr.  Seward's  persistent 
opposition.  His  speeches  and  remarks  during  the  debate  were  full 
of  warning  and  denunciation  of  the  dangerous  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill.  It  also  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  other  repub 
lican  senators,  and  was  finally'  dropped  by  its  friends,  without  a  vote 
being  taken  on  its  passage.  A  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table 
was  made  in  the  senate  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  February,  which 
was  lost,  eighteen  to  thirty.  This  was  the  last  action  bad  upon  the 
measun;  daring  the  session. 

By  the  10th  section  of  an  act  passed  March  8d,  1857,  congress 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  overland  mail  to  San  Francisco 
in  these  words : 

"Sac  10.  And  be  U /urAer  enacted,  That  the  postmaster-general  be,  and  he  Is 
lereby,  authorized  to  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  entire  letter  mail,  from 

1  Bm  Vol.  m,  page  tOS. 
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»uoli  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  »s  Ihe  con  tractors  may  select,  to  San  Francisco, 
in  the  sLftte  of  California,  forsixjeftrs,  at  a  cost  not.  cxcei-ding  tliroe  hundivd  thou*- 
tkud  dollars  per  annum  for  senii-monilily,  four  hundred  hnd  tirty  iLous&ud  dollikrs 
for  wovkly,  yr  six  liuudr4-d  ihuubnnij  dollars  for  semi- weekly  service ;  to  be  performed 
eeinl-monlhly,  wet-kly  or  semi-weekly,  at  Uio  option  of  Ibe  postniMier-generaL" 

The  bids  made  for  this  contract  specified  the  route  to  be  traversed 
as  it  was  contemplated  they  should,  by  the  act.  But  none  of  the 
routes  prnjiosed  were  sufficiently  southern  to  satisl'y  the  president 
and  his  cabinet.  By  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  [Kjwer  the  success- 
ful contractors  were  made  to  adopt  a  route  agreed  upon  by  the  ad* 
ministration  and  its  southern  advisers,  described  as  follows : 

"  From  St  Louis,  MiRsouri,  and  from  Mcmphia,  Tennegse«,  converging  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  llience,  via  Preston,  Texas,  or  aa  nearly  »o  as  may  be  found  ad- 
visable, to  tlie  best  point  of  crossing  iLe  Rio  Grande,  above  El  I'aso,  and  not  far 
from  Fort  Fillmore;  tbcince  along  the  new  road,  being  opened  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  llin  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  Fort  Yumas,  California; 
thence  through  the  best  passes  and  along  tlie  best  valleys  for  safe  aud  expeditious 
staging,  to  Sau  Francisco." 

One  of  the  objects  in  compelling  the  contractors  to  take  this  ex- 
tremely southern  and  circuitous  route  seema  to  have  been  to  favor 
the  gulf  stjites  and  to  populate  with  immigrants  the  territory  of, 
Arizona,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  central  and  northern  portions' 
of  the  country.  An  efiFort  waa  made  in  congress  in  February,  1859, 
to  change  the  action  of  the  post  office  department  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  to  restore  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act  of  March  3d, 
1857.  The  route  forced  upon  the  contractors  neither  accommodated 
the  transmission  of  letters  nor  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from 
the  Mississippi  river  to  San  Francisco,  while  it  involved  an  exjK'Use 
of  over  sLx  hundreil  thousand  dollars.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1859, 
an  amendment  to  the  post  ofSce  appropnation  bill  was  lost,  as 
follows : 

"  And  be  ii  further  enatted,  That  the  contract  vrilJi  Bulterfield  ii  Co.,  for  carry- 
iog  the  mails  fn^ni  the  Mississippi  river  to  Sau  Francisco,  m  California,  sliall  be  g'O 
construed  as  to  allow  said  contractors  to  carry  the  mail  by  any  route  they  may  select." 

YtJiS — Messrs.  Brodcrick,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark.  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Durkee,  Foot,  Foster  Harlan,  King;,  Polk.  Pugh,  Seward,  Shields,  Simmons,  Tnim- 
bull,  Wade  and  Wilson — 20.  Nats — Messrs.  Allen,  Bell,  Benjamin,  Bipler, 
Brown,  Cliesuut,  Clay,  Clingman,  Crittenden,    FitcJu   Fiiapatnck,  Green,  Gwin, 
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Hammond,  Houston,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Jones,  Lane,  Mason,  Pearce,  Reid,  Rice,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Toombs,  Ward 
and  Yulee— 30. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  vote  was  almost  entirely  sectional,  Mr. 
Polk  of  Missouri  being  the  only  senatoi  from  a  slave  state  in  the 
affirmative. 

Further  efforts  were  made  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house  by  Mr. 
Seward  and  others,  to  give  to  the  north  and  west  a  just  and  equi- 
table share  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  overland  mail 
route  to  the  Pacific  One  provision  of  this  character,  adopted  by  con- 
gress, wta  defeated  by  the  president's  refusing  to  sign  the  bill  con- 
tainmg  it,  and  another  was  lost  with  the  post  office  appropriation 
bill  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Mr.  Seward  advocated  the  most  practicable  measures  that  came 
before  the  senate  for  affording  mail  facilities  to  the  people  living  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  favored  the  best  attainable  projects  for  a  railroad,  and  a  line  of 
telegraphvS,  through  the  same  territory.  No  sectional  prejudices  mar 
any  of  his  speeches  on  these  great  subjects  nor  appear  in  any  of  the 
votes  he  cast 

A  bill  giving  to  the  several  states  portions  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  support  of  colleges  devoted  specially  to  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical sciences,  having  passed  the  house  at  the  previous  session, 
came  up  in  the  senate  and  was  passed :  ayes  twenty-five,  nays 
twenty-two.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Seward  with 
other  republican  senators  zealously  supported  this  bill  while  the  neg- 
ative votes  were  cast  entirely  by  democrats. 

The  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase  the  rates  of  postage 
on  letters  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  by  the  republicans  in 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  were  finally  defeated. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1859,  the  thirty-fifth  congress  adjourned  sine 
die.  The  president  immediately  called  an  extra  session  of  the  sen- 
ate to  meet  at  noon  on  the  next  day.  After  a  week  spent  chiefly  in 
executive  sessions  the  senate  again  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  senate  (March  10, 1859),  Mr.  Seward 
determined  to  gratify  his  long-cherished  desire  for  an  extensive  for- 
eign tour.  He  had  made  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  Europe  in  1833, 
in  company  with  bis  father.     He  designed  now  to  make  a  more  pro 
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tracted  stay  in  the  countries  he  then  visited,  and  to  examine  more 
thoroughly  into  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants  and  the  working 
of  their  governments ;  and  also  to  extend  his  journey  into  Asia  and 
Africa. 

He  accordingly  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  the 
stcamsliip  Ariel.  His  departure  was,  unexpectedly  to  him,  made  a 
public  event.  He  was  waited  upon  at  the  Astor  House  by  the  two 
republican  central  committees,  and,  alter  a  brief  interchange  of  com- 
pliraentj),  the  committees,  with  their  gueat,  proceeded  in  carriages  to 
Castle  Garden,  where  they  were  received  by  several  hundred  repub- 
licans, and  escorted  on  board  the  steamer  which  was  waiting  to  con- 
vey the  party  down  the  bay.  A  salute  was  fired,  and  the  band 
played  "  Hail  to  the  Chid","  while  the  boat  left  the  wharf,  amid  hearty 
cheers  from  men  on  board  and  on  shore. 

On  parting  with  hia  company  at  the  Narrows,  Mr.  Seward  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : 


"  Gr-TTt-KyxN :  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  me  to  persuade  you  thmt 
Bnybiiilv  I'lmld  Im'  mwiiHibli'  to  liiu  mHiiifiAstntiotw  of  wicli  hoi»[uialil._v  m  I  aui 
receiving  m  yauT  linnds.  I  will,  with  your  leave,  however,  tindertako  to  intcrfiret 
it,  le8\nng  out  all  its  political  bearings  and  relations,  and  will  regard  you,  not 
politic'iaiiA,  not  as  republicans,  but  as  fellow  citizens  and  06  friends  who,  a^aiustl 
my  will,  fullowed  me  to  tlie  house  of  my  fiiends,  where  I  wm  entertained,  took 
me  up  at  tJir  door  of  my  hotel,  unwilling  to  leave  me  alone  in  your  city,  and  who 
will  not  part  froui  me  now  until  you  separate  from  me  at  the  gates  of  tJie  ocean. 
Gentlemen,  the  sky  is  bright,  tiie  sun  is  nuspicionsi;  all  the  indications  promise  a 
plo&sant  and  prosperous  vnyage,  and  it  will  dei)end  upon  my  own  temper  whether 
out  of  it  I  am  able  or  not  to  make  the  material  fur  which  I  go  abroad — llie  know- 
ledge derived  from  llie  suffering*!  and  strivingn  of  hnmanity  in  foreign  countries — 
to  t«-ach  mc  how  to  unprove  and  clcv8t<>  the  condition  of  my  own  countrymen. 
I  will  only  say,  gentlemen,  iu  expresi^ing  my  (hanks  to  you,  now  that  we  are  at 
the  point  of  separation,  that  I  trust  it  may  be  my  good  fortime  to  return  among 
you,  and  re&ume  the  duties  now  temporarily  suspended,  in  the  great  cause  uf 
freedom  and  humanity.  But  no  one  knows  tlie  casualties  of  life ;  and  two  roya- 
gea  separate  me  from  you.  "WTiat  may  happen  in  tliat  space  and  time,  no  one  but 
■  beoflfloenl  Provideiict?  knows.  If  it  is  my  lot  not  to  return  among  you,  I  trust 
I  ahall  be  remembered  as  one  who  accomplisthed  m  his  own  life  the  laudable  ends 
of  an  houornble  ambition,  and  died  far  away  from  his  native  land — witliout  aa 
enemy  to  be  recalled  and  without  a  regretftd  rentfnibrHncc,  and  ^Hlli  a  convictiott  j 
tJial  he  had  triecl  to  d»*.s<>rve  the  p«xid  ojiinion  which  his  friiind-n  entertained  of  him. 
Fellow  oitizcna,  friends,  I  am  entirely  token  by  surprise  by  tlieee  maiiifcBtatJona 
of  your  good  will  and  attention.  I  have  not  tAXed  wyst?lf  to  consider  whether 
there  can  be  anything  in  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  it.     I  had  hoped,  aa  I  liad 
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iligog^t,  tliul  I  couM  }>«*«  out  of  tho  conntj-y  in  silence,  to  seek  strength,  liealt.h, 
ligar  md  Wnowledpe  in  foreign  laiid-i,  unattended,  unnoticed,  if  not  unltiiowtL 

I  need  not  n»y  ii  ih  a  plcniiant  surpriM.-.  But  as  we  near  die  place  wiiere  we  must 
p«rly  Md  tlioughlB,  rallier  tiinn  exciting  one«,  enter  into  my  mind.  You  will 
omu*  me,  Uierefore,  if  I  turn  ogidi;  altogether  from  political  questions  and  cou- 
lidcnUiouis  wliioh  it  is  my  duty  to  f-nrego,  and  follow  the  scenes  which  it  i*  my 
object  to  Ktudy  and  coalemplate.  I  do  k>  tlie  more  readily,  because  I  know  that 
■t  Uet  ihn  i^At  questions  of  justice  and  humanity  before  the  American  poople 
am  dotiuLHl  ici  tie  decided,  iind  timt  lla-y  may  bn  wifely  tell  to  your  bandit,  even 
if  tiko  iniitructor  uevi.-r  returua  If  Pruvidenoe  restonit^  nie  with  health  and  ^ig|)r, 
d  itaiQ  Iw  (k'f  oled  to  th>;  cetabhsihnieiit  and  s^iupretuaxjy  of  the  same  priiiciple:^^ 
But  we  do  not  know  tlie  casualties  which  await  us.  We  do  know  only  that  our 
Wflftrc  i?  the  object  of  the  care  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  And  we  do  know, 
V  <;  whicli  IkUM  been  devoteil  to  humanity,  and  has  endeavored  to  avoid 
d  -c'  to  maukiud,  is  a  life  whicli  can  leave  no  other  tliau  a  harmlesb,  it' 
fr  uity  ri'puution.  Such,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  hope  will  be  Ibe 
T«i<.>.»>.  '>i  <.4hich  I  filiall  leave  And  now,  kindest  of  friends,  whose  liberality, 
canrtMy,  and  attention  have  attended  my  pnesai^  from  my  country  to  the  very 
gatca  of  die  uceau,  farewell     God  be  witli  you." 

The  eliding  sentenceft  were  uttered  with  much  emotion. 

Mr.  St'warii  remained  abroad  about  eight  months.  During  thia 
time  be  tmveraed  no  sinall  portions  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia, 
vinting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Probably  no  other  American 
was  ever  received,  wherever  be  went,  so  cordially  and  with  such 
distiiigaiabtid  resjiecL  The  monarchs  and  ruling  classes  of  Europe 
spontaocoualy  offered  him  all  the  opportunities  he  could  desire  for 
iuproving  the  great  object  of  his  journey,  and  such  as  are  only 
exJttndetl  to  recognized  statesmen  of  the  world.  lie  enjoyed,  no 
len,  the  tv)mpany  and  respect  of  Kossuth,  Lamartine,  Mrs.  Marti- 
neiku,  Mackay,  and  other  friends  of  liberty  in  England  and  on  the 
euounenu 

Mr.  Seward's  return  to  bis  native  land,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1859,  was  signalized  by  public  demonstrations  and  rejoicing.  At 
New  York,  the  common  council  tendered  him  the  civilities  of  the 
eitj,  aoil  made  orrangementa  for  bis  public  reception.  On  his  arri- 
r.'      "'       *  "  the  mayor  waited  upon  him  and  accompanied  him  to 

II  .  .vhere  a  dense  crowd  of  people  were  waiting  to  receive 
btm.  In  reopooae  to  Mayor  Ticmann's  address,  Mr.  Seward  spoke 
u  follows: 

"II*-  *'  '  'ri:3rn.ti«c«  or  tmic  Common  Cotmon.,  akd  Feux>w  CmzKJts:    I  do 

not  ID'  i  to  ihf!  impuW*  of  fiH:liiip;  on  ihii  occvion,  although  I  con 

mrooly  oubGUTe  what  wotild  b»  more  fUttchng  to  me  than  tltis  reception  in  tiia 

Vo»-  IV.  » 
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nicti'opolis  of  my  riHlive  couutry,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  mnnicipal  ftutliori- 
tiee  of  Ujis  flourisliing  city.  Ncverlijelo«8,  I  answer  that  my  peeming  inditTtTence 
to  the  cordial  •w'<tlc'>rtie  wvuld  argue  me  guilty,  not  merely  of  capric^i  iu  rejfwd  to 
my  I'tllow  citizens,  but  of  iDgrntitudc  to  llie  Divine  Beiug  whose  ^odne.'S  lius 
jtcriiiiitiMl  iiie  again  to  enter  the  circle  of  true  patiiots  and  of  endeared  and  life- 
tried  tni?niK 

"  In  the  eastern  regions,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  revelations  of  divine 
truth,  a  paralypis  rests  upon  society,  wliich  leaves  little  else  to  be  noted  than  tlnK»e 
iiiouiiiiiciitA  of  Cliristiau  laitb  wliicU  none  ciui  study  without  pratt^fijl  emotions. 
1  have  been  able  on  many  occasions  to  compare  Ujc  existing  condition  of  society 
in  Europe  witli  what  existed  there  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  had  Uie  fortune 
to  visit  the  eastern  eontinenl, 

"  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that  society — all  tlie  nations — on  that  continent 
are  more  prosperous  now  tlinn  tliey  have  ever  IxMjn  before,  and  are  making  deci- 
ded proj,'rebS  in  uU  siibptantisl  improvements.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  institu- 
tions of  government  existing-  tliere  are  either  too  ancient,  or  were  fo\mded  on 
ancient  principles^  and  are  not  adopted  to  the  exijiji-noies  of  the  present  day. 

"Therefore  it  is  that  every  country  in  Europe  is  balancing  between  die  desire 
for  benelieial  olianges  and  the  fear  of  innovation.  Our  own  system,  constructed 
later  and  under  Inrtter  and  liappier  auspices,  alone  seems  to  afford  its  citizens  free- 
dom from  such  difficulties  aj)d  juch  apprehensions. 

"  It  must  always  be  dilficult  to  determine  how  far  we  can  lend  enoonragement 
to  those  who  seelf  to  retomi  the  in.stitulions  of  their  own  country,  even  when 
there  is  hope  of  benefit  to  them  ns  a  j>eople.  But  this  we  can  always  do :  we  can 
conduct  our  internal  aflairs  and  our  fcireipti  relations  with  truth,  candor,  justice  and 
moderation,  and  thus  commend  our  belter  system  to  other  nations.  Tliis  repiiblio 
may  prove  to  tliem  that  its  system  of  government  is  founded  upon  public  virtue, 
that  u  a  people  we  are  at  unity  among  ourselves,  and  tliat  we  are  seeking  only  by 
lawful  menns  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

Addressing  tbe  committees  and  the  citizens  generally,  in  reply  to 
an  address  by  Judge  Peabody  on  their  beLalf,  he  sjiid: 

"My  memory  gives  bock  tlie  recollections  of  May  In-st,  when  you  ocoompanied 
me  to  the  stcanjor  on  the  oernsion  of  my  departure  abroad.  I  know  not  liow 
much  I  am  indebted  to  tlint  manifesUition  of  cordiality  for  the  fricndlj-  reci^ptiot: 
which  met  me  in  all  tike  counlrtes  which  I  visited,  wliieh  was  so  grnt*fiil  to  my 
feelinirs.  But  no  day  was  so  pleasant  to  me  as  ttio  one  which  brouKht  me  to 
my  native  country 

"  In  the  Old  World  I  saw  much  to  admire,  much  to  appreciate ;  but  not  so 
mucli  as  there  is  to  admire  in  the  prosperity  of  my  native  land,  1  bad  visited 
Enjiliind  o  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  was  asked  on  thig^  visit  whether  I  had  seen 
ai(:nj«  of  chwige  and  improvemenu  To  this  I  replied  that  I  had;  and  was  asked 
wliether  iJicre  had  not  been  changes  and  improvements  in  my  own  country.  I 
re[>lied,  with  pride,  '  Yes.'  Twenty-«ii  years  agtt,  I  lell  London  built  of  stone, 
and  New  T';rk  was  built  of  brick.  Now,  London  and  Paris  are  indeed  both  of 
■tone — New  York  of  marble." 
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His  nrate  Lome  was  a  triumphal  procession.     At  every  place  on 
Itbe  war,  from  New  York  to  Aubuni,  bonfires,  cannon,  and  speeches 
ilod  his  arrival.     His  reception  in  Auburn  was  such  as  could 
'  aid  given  only  by  sincere  and  devoted  friends  to 
a  Ir  I  and  cherished  benefactor.     The  railroad  depot 

and  the  Ktreets  of  the  city  through  which  he  passed,  were  thronged 
wi:i  The  mih'tary,  tlie  city  official.^,  and  the  children  of  the 

(put..  'Is,  bearing  banners — "  Welcorue  to  Senator  Seward" — 

aocompontod  him  to  his  bouse. 

At  llie  gatp^  of  his  residence,  he  met  the  clergymen  of  every  de- 

Ijiominution  iu  the  town,  waiting  to  take  him   by  the  hand  and 

reloome  him  home.     Mr.  Seward,  it  was  observed,  was  more  deeply 

'  Affected  by  this  scene  than  any  througli  which  he  had  passed.     Be 

was  able  to  return  their  hearty  greeting  unly  in  silence,  as  ho  passed 

through  the  line  they  had  formed,  into  his  house. 

Bm  ivply  to  an  address  made  to  him  by  Michael  S.  Myers,  Esq., 
If  of  the  j»eople,  at  the  railroad  depot,  was  a  spontaneous 
Inliar  talk  with  his  friends. 


*It  b  true,"  he  said,  "ks  you  have  remiuded  me,  that  I  liave  reached  anotlier 
1  iu  a  joiirut.7  tiial  liad  oocupit-d  eight  months  or  time  aud  covered  ten  tliou- 
of  wpanr. — tiie  Inst  stage — a  stage  beyond  whidi  I  can  go  no  further. 
lio  tl)i»  journey  I  have  uaversed  no  small  portioua  of  four  coniinenis — 
'Africa,  Asia  and  America — il  is  not  until  now,  tlmt  I  have  found  the 
wfaicb.  above  all  othera,  I  admire  the  most  and  love  the  besL    Tliis  place, 
iTi?rr  iaud,  and  I  stand  among  you,  is  indeed  the  one  point 

M  tbc  f  else  I  may  be,  draws  me  back  by  an  irresistible 

if)e1I ;  Utc  |iliu>e  vk  iiiiTc,  M'iii'ik  I  rest,  I  nmst  dwell — the  only  place  where  I  can 
he  t<^r,r'V,t  t.'i  live,  and  eoDtvnt,  when  life's  fitful  fever  shall  be  over,  to  die. 

i  ■'•■t  chcrislird  in  my  afTcctiou8  above  and  beyond  all  others — above 

....  _.•_•  m>i>l  where  I  waa  born — above  aud  beyond  the  scenes  in  which  I 
educatod-Hwdornrd  and  marked  ae  those  localities  of  my  early  Ufe  are,  by 
i  rJTer,  by  blue  skica  and  g:enial  climes — il  is  a  sjiot  cherished  by  me 
nd  the  eocnee  of  any  severe  labor— of  any  arduous  achievement — 
tbt  exptenion  without  otfenee,  of  any  personal  suoceasea.  I 
ki*«  it  laorw  than  thm  o^tal  of  my  uulive  state,  although  in  tliat  capital  I  have 
borne  the  baton  otard  authority,  0(.mfided  tome  by  three  millions  of  a  free,  brave 
«a«l  CBl%fat«n«d  iwotJe,  I  Iqvc  it  more  tluin  even  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
grmt  eoefiMlerate  Itrpublic  of  which  we  are  all  citizens — although  in  that  senate 
cbainbcv  I  am  aatboriEod  with  one  otlici  representative  to  pronounce  the  will  of 
thm  lemAiag  tnember  of  that  confederacy.  I  should  not  despair  of  vindicating  thia 
prtfciuaoe  by  oomparing  the  natural  advantages,  aud  the  social  development  of 
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the  valley  of  the  Owasco,  with  tliose  of  any  other  plftcc  you  or!  have  CTCr  known. 
Lakes,  raeadowa,  wmtorinlls,  fields,  forests  we  here,  which  are  nowhere  siirpasacd ; 
and  comfort,  ease,  intelligence,  enterprise  and  momla,  that  may  justly  chalienge- 
comparitson  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

"  But  I  will  be  c)»n<li(l,  and  confess  that  my  partiality  stands  upon  a  simpler  unl 
more  natural  logic.  I  prefer  this  place  because  it  ia  my  place.  You  may  aa  well 
be  candid,  also,  and  confeud  that  you  like  it  best,  because  it  is  your  place.  It  is 
true,  my  excellent  friends,  that  per«ona  abroad  who  do  not  know  tljis  atlr&ctivo 
Bjwt  80  familiarly  as  we  do,  crilicise  it  sometimes  with  wverily.  They  point  to 
tiiose  dai'k,  massive  prison  walls,  wliich  are  just  before  me,  and  tell  us  that  tliey 
mar  the  beauty  and  detract  from  the  graces  of  our  city.  Bui  you  and  1  never  see- 
tliose  walls,  or,  if  we  do,  they  appear  to  us  only  as  the  boundaries  of  a  field  of 
active  lalxir,  pro<lucUve  industry,  and  beuevoleut  instriictiou.  So,  sometimes  Uiese 
distant  critics  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  ihinic  that  I,  who  now  stand  before 
you,  am  not  an  object  worthy  of  any  such  consideration  as  you  are  now  bestow- 
ing on  me,  and  you,  I  am  sorry  lo  say,  do  not  sccui  to  be  much  oiTected  by  that 
objection. 

"  I  prefer  this  place,  because  it  is  the  only  one  where  I  am  left  free  to  act  in  an 
individual  and  not  m  a  representative  and  pnblic  charnctcr.  Wliatever  I  may  b« 
elsewhere,  here  I  am  never  either  a  magistrate  or  a  legislator,  but  simply  a  citiacn 
— a  man — ^your  equal  and  your  like — nothing  more,  nor  less,  nor  diiferent." 


During  Mr.  Seward's  absence  (on  the  16th  of  October,  1859), 
Captain  John  Brown  with  twenty-one  men,  arraed  with  muskets  and 
pikes,  invaded  the  state  of  Virginia  and  took  poesession  of  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  liberate  the  slaves 
of  Virginia.  After  getting  control  of  the  railroad  passing  through 
the  town,  and  of  the  United  States  armory  establi.shetl  there,  Brown 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  detachment  of  United  Slates  marinee, 
with  a  loss  of  thirteen  of  hi^  men.  He  and  six  others  were  cap* 
tared,  severely  wounded  and  forthwith  tried  and  executed  foi  murder 
and  treason. 

This  strange  event  caused  a  deep  excitement  throughout  the 
country.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Seward  and  of  the  republican  party 
endeavored  to  make  hira  and  the  party  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
Captain  Brown.     But  the  attempt  most  signally  failed. 

Immediately,  on  the  assembling  of  Congress,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  tlie  senate,  moved  for  a  committee,  with  almost  unlimited 
authority  and  power,  to  investigate  the  whole  transaction.  After  a 
protracted  examination  of  numerous  witnesses,  the  committee,  eon 
sisting  of  Senators  Mason,  Fitch,  Jefferson  DavLs,  Doolittle  and 
Collamer,  made  a  report  absolving  all  persona,  excfj)t  Biown  anil 
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iw  men,  m>m  anv  connection  with  the  invasion.     The  following  is 
kn  extract  from  the  majority  report,  signed  by  Messrs.  Masou,  Fitch 
id  Davis: 

■  On  the  whole  lecitiinouy,  there  Cftn  be  uo  doubt  that  Brown's  plan  wo#  to 

Micr  «  nTviIf  war  on  ihe  ImnJcrs  of  Virginia,  which  he  expected  to  exloud, 

rhich  he  Iwlicvcd  liu  nifiuis  iind  to<H>urc<j»  were  sullici«nt  t.ci  oxtcnd  llirough 

to  Mid  llit<  f  htir-e  Aoiith.     U  iloc»  not.  st-L-m  iliaX  he  entnitittid  evvii  hix  inii- 

Ifricnda  with  hi»  plnua  fully,  even  afltrr  th«y  were  out  for  execution." 

The  olections  in  all  the  free  states,  except  California,  in  the  au- 
xn  of  1869,  rrsultcd  favorably  to  the  rtpublican.s,  notwithstanding 
ic  efforts  of  their  opponents  to  excite  odium  and  prejudice  against 
i«  jmrty  by  alleging  its  complicity  with  the  raid  of  John  Brown. 
New  York,  the  republioiins  succeeded  in  electing  a  legislature 
ij  three  U)  one  in  their  favor,  and  most  of  their  state  ticket  by 
!i<'S.     Pennsylvania  also  chose  an  opposition  legi.sla- 
Mii  stite  officers.     Minnewjta,  for  the  first  time,  was 
L'publicttn,  securing  an  additional  republican  senator  in  the  Uniied 
senate.     Ohio  also  reversed  the  majoritv  in  her  legislature, 
chose  Salmon  P.  Chase,  senator,  at  its  ensuing  session.     In 
Unstts  the  people,  having  rejected  the  Lecoinpton  constitution,  de- 
by  tt  large  majority  to  call  a  convention  tt.  frame  a  new  state 
titution.  This  convention  met  at  Wyandotte,  in  July,  and  adopted 
A  oonittitution  which  wjls  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  people 
Kansas  in  October  following.    At  the  state  election  held  under 
tion,  in  December,  Charles  Robinson,  the  republican 
elected  governor,  with  a  representative  to  congress 
id  other  officers  of  the  same  politics. 

itorial  legislature  having  previously  reficaicd  the  spurious 
live  laws  of  the  territory,  passed  an  amnesty  act  for  piOiti- 
^al  oCEensM,  and  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  Kansas.     The  last 
tVateil  by  the  failure  of  Governor  Medary  to  sign 
;  tA'  the  adjournment  a  bonfire  w;lh  in:uk'  of  all 
fd  during  the  se-ssion. 

vaska,  the  republicans  elected  their  candi- 

;^ ^.'-ss  by  a  majority  of  the  legid  votes.     The 

»ro  passed  an  act,  in  the  words  of  the  ordinance  of 
r,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory,  forever.     This  act  was 

lAl  Um  MM*t  aMMluli,  laJuauLTf,  IMIli,  a  •InilUr  act  wa*  |>a**«d  ornr  ill*  gdvcniur't  vnlo. 
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vetoed  by  the  federal  governor.  In  Oregon  the  result  was  so  close 
that  the  majority  was  claimed  by  both  parties. 

In  Californiji,  only,  were  the  friends  of  the  administration  suc- 
cessful. In  that  state,  the  election  was  contested  with  unusual  bit- 
terness. Senator  Broderick  addressed  the  people  at  various  times 
during  the  canvass,  severely  denouncing  the  policy  and  conduct  of 
the  president  and  his  supporters.  Among  the  latter  was  Judge 
Terry,  who,  on  the  close  of  the  election,  challenged  Senator  Brode- 
rick to  tight  a  duel,  A  hostile  meeting  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  on  the  lirst  fire  Mr,  Broderick  was  fatally  wounded. 
Ilia  untimely  death  produced  a  very  deep  and  wide-spread  feeling 
of  sorrow  and  regret.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  believed  hia 
dying  declaration : 

"  Tfiey  have  killed  mt  because  I  was  opposed  to  Uie  extension  of  slavery 
awl  a  con-vpt  admnn'stratiou" 

No  notice  of  his  death  was  taken  in  either  house  of  congress 
until  after  Mr.  Seward  had  returned  from  Europe  and  resumed  hia 
seat  in  the  senate.  His  brief  eulogium  on  Senator  Broderick,  pro- 
nounced in  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  1860,  adds  another 
to  his  several  eloquent  memorials  of  deceased  associates  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  have  been  previously  commented  on  in 
these  volumes. 

The  thirty -sixth  congress  assembled  on  its  usual  day  in  December, 
1859.  But  an  organization  was  not  completed  until  the  first  week 
in  February,  1860. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  speaker,  it  was  apparent  that  neither  party 
had  then  a  clear  majority  of  the  members.  The  relative  strength, 
08  exhibited  on  several  occasions,  was  nearly  as  follows:  republicans, 
one  hundred  and  twelve;  demix-rals,  ninety-one;  all  others,  thirty.' 
Soon  after  the  first  ballot,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion declaring,  as  unfit  to  be  speaker  of  the  house,  any  member  who 
had  sisrned  a  recommendation  of  a  pamphlet  known  as  "  Ilelpei's 
Compendium  of  the  Impending  Crisis.".  On  this  a  long  and  excited 
debate  ensued,  continuing  until  the  election  of  a  speaker,  but  with- 
out coming  to  a  vote  ujion  the  resolution.     On  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
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roary,  and  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot,  ex-governor  "William  Penning- 
ton, of  New  Jersey,  the  republican  candidate,  was  chosen  speaker, 
receiving  one  hundred  and  seventeen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen for  all  others.  The  republican  candidates  for  clerk,  printer,  and 
the  minor  officers  were  subsequently  elected  by  small  majorities. 
The  committees  also,  appointed  by  the  speaker,  were  republican,  or 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  administration. 

In  the  senate,  no  delay  occurred.  Immediately  after  its  oi;ganiza- 
don,  Mr.  Mason,  as  already  stated,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  late  seizure  of  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  John  Brown  and  his 
confederates.  Mr.  Trumbull  moved  to  include  in  the  investigation 
the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Franklin,  Missouri,  by  the  invaders  of 
Kansas,  in  1855.  Mr.  Mason's  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  amendment. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  been  detained  from  the  senate 
by  illness  for  several  weeks,  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  law  to 
protect  the  slave  states  against  invasions  and  conspiracies.  The 
measure  proposed  was  denounced  as  a  "  sedition  act,"  aiming  at  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  at  free  speech.  It  gave  rise  to  a  heated  dis- 
cussion, involving  the  question  of  slavery  in  its  various  relations  to 
the  government.  The  president  transmitted  "his  message  to  the  senate 
on  the  27th  of  December,  before  the  house  had  organized.  He  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  the  slave  trade,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  the 
Amistad  negroes. 

Mr.  Seward  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  on  the  9ih  of  January, 
1860.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  president  of  the  senate  pre- 
sented the  constitution  of  Kansas,  framed  at  Wyandotte.  Mr. 
Seward  moved  its  reference  to  the  committee  on  territories,  and 
that  it  be  printed.  On  the  29th,  he  delivered  his  great  speech  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  and  on 
"  the  state  of  the  country." 

"  The  andienoe  assembled  to  hear  Governor  Seward's  speech,"  says  a  writer  who 
listened  to  it,  "  filled  every  available  spot  in  the  senate  frallories,  and  overflowed 
into  all  the  adjacent  lobbies  and  passages,  crowding  them  with  throngs  eager  to  fol- 
low the  argument  of  the  senator,  or  even  to  catch  an  occasional  st-ntenco  or  word ; 
while,  throughout  its  delivery,  a  constant  stream  of  life  flowed  up  and  down  the 
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gorgeous  staircases  of  the  clmtnber,  vainly  beating  against  the  compact  masses  who 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  early  possession  of  the  ground ;  and,  tbenoe  re- 
coiling and  doQecting,  the  disappointed  current  would  glide  into  eddies  around  the 
Lull,  htid  hngor  in  groups  beyond  ear-shot  of  the  speaker,  iniwlling  to  abandon 
all  ho|)e  of  ultimately  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  transpiring  below. 

"It  was  on  the  floor  itself  that  the  most  interesting  spectacle  was  presented, 
every  senator  seemed  to  be  in  his  scat  Hunter,  Davis,  Toombs,  Mason,  Hani- 
moniL  SlidelL,  Cliugnian,  Benjamin  and  Brown,  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
speaker.  Crittenden  listened  to  every  word.  Douglas  affected  to  be  sell'-pos 
eseesed;  but  his  nervousness  of  mien  gave  token  that  the  truths  now  uttered^ 
awakened  unpleasant  memories  of  tlie  Lecomptt)n  contest,  when  he,  Seward  and 
Crittenden,  the  lamous  triumvirate,  led  the  alhes  m  tlieir  attacks  upon  a  cornipt  and 
despotic  administration. 

"  The  members  of  the  house  streamed  over  to  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol,  al- 
most in  a  body,  leaving  Mr.  Reagan  of  Texas,  to  discourse  to  empty  benches, 
while  Seward  held  his  levee  in  the  senate. 

'■  Many  prominent  men,  I'roni  various  parts  of  the  Union,  occupied  the  reserved 
seats  in  and  around  tlie  chamber.  There  was  an  nniisally  large  attendance  of  (lie 
diplomatic  corps.  This  wa.?  due  in  part,  doubtless,  to  the  reputation  of  the  orator 
as  a  statesman  and  a  leader  of  a  great  party  soon  to  take  tlie  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gt^vi-mnienl.;  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  tlial,  daring  his  recent  foreign 
tour,  Governor  Seward  was  received  with  marked  respect,  and  seemed  sometimes 
to  be  confidently  consulted  by  the  most  eminent  crowned  heads  and  the  most  dis- 
tingui.ihed  statesmen  of  Europe. 

"  This  attention  was  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  train  of  profound  reflection, 
the  vein  of  original  thought,  the  graphic  historical  sketches,  the  tasteful  rhetorical 
omamentK  tlje  occasional  apt  quotations  and  allusions,  in  fine,  to  the  mental  mag- 
Uetinn  which  permeated  his  speech  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  it  was 
owing  motTP,  doubtless,  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  subject  and  tlie  man,  thaa 
to  any  mere  display  of  the  arts  of  the  logician  or  the  rhetorician.  It  was  upon 
tJte  theme  of  American  politics;  upon  th«  probletn  awwting  solution  by  Uie  whole 
body  of  our  people.  It  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  whose  sliarply-defnivd  opin- 
ions upon  that  theme,  pronounced  twenty  years  ago,  then  found  leeble  echcN^s,  but 
which  have  been  reiterated  until  they  have  become  tlie  creed  and  rallying  cry  of 
a  party  on  the  eve  of  assuming  the  ,tontro!  of  tlie  National  Government. 

"  His  exposition  of  tlie  rcktion  of  ttie  constitution  to  slavery  contained,  in  a 
few  lucid  sentences,  all  that  is  valuable  upon  that  subject  in  Marshall,  Story  and 
Kent.  The  historic  sketch  of  parties  and  policies,  and  the  influence  of  ^4lftvery 
upon  both,  from  the  rise  of  tl»c  Missouri  compromise  onward  to  its  fall,  exhibited 
all  of  Hallam's  tidelity  to  fact,  lighted  up  with  the  warm  coloring  of  Bancroft. 
The  episodical  outline  of  the  Kansas  controversy,  and  of  the  doctrinal  heresy  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  Dred  Scott  pronunciamento,  have  never  been  com- 
pressed into  words  so  few  and  weighty.  Xotliing  could  be  more  triumphant  than 
his  vindiualion  of  the  republican  party  from  tlie  charge  of  sectionalism;  nothing 
more  felicitous  than  his  invitation  to  tlie  south  to  come  to  New  Tork  and  pro- 
claim ltd  doctrines  from  lake  Erie  to  Sag  Harbor,  atisuriiig  \u>  ciianipious  of  safe 
oooduot  ill  their  raid  upon  his  consliluonis ;  while  llie  suggestion,  that  if  lite  south 
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iM  allow  republicans  thn  like  ocnesa  to  its  people,  the  party  would  sood  cnsl  as 
nttnj  vote*  below  the  Potomac  as  it  now  does  north  of  that  river,  was  one  of 
ihotMt  hsppj  rvtorts,  whose  visible  effect  upon  senators  from  the  slave  states  must 
liare  bw-n  seen  to  b«*  appreciatt-d  and  enjoyed.  His  implied  rebuke  of  tiie  tirade 
a^nut  Helper's  book,  i  JefiV-rson's  commendatory  letter  to  Price,  the 

Helper  of  hie  day,  and  I  i-'un  of  Uie  attempt  to  implicate,  by  inurndoes, 

«Uier»  than  Brown  and  lit*  cutiip<inion»,  in  their  attack  upon  Iliu-per's  Ferry,  with 
like  attempts  to  imphcate  innncent  per9C>n3  in  the  Salem  witchcraA,  the  Guy 
Fawkos  plot,  and  the  old  colonial  negro  plot,  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  an 
appreciating'  auditory,  thouf^h  uttered  in  the  calm  and  measured  lan^ia^^e  8o  cha- 
nctrriNtic  of  the  senator.  And,  finally,  tliis  masterly  and  Buccassful  sjX'ech  was 
doaed  by  an  elai)orate  and  impressive  exposition,  alike  original,  sincere  and  hearty, 
cf  tiio  manifold  advantages  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  firm  hold  it  has  upon  the 
aflnrtious  of  the  fM.>ople,  the  solid  basis  upon  which  its  pillars  rest,  and  the  cer- 
tstatv  tlut  it  will  survive  the  nidetit  shocks  of  fanaticism  and  faction."' 


The  spring  elections  of  1860,  throughout  the  north,  were  emineutly 
favorable  to  the  republican  cause.  Nearly  every  northern  city  elected 
n-publican  officera.  The  state  elections  in  New  Ilampshire  and  Con- 
necticut and  the  city  elections  in  Chicago  (the  home  of  Senator 
Doaglas)  and  in  Philadelphia  were  each  hotly  contested.  The  ad- 
ministration made  every  exertion  that  pecuniary  aid  and  class  terror- 
employ.  But  the  friends  of  freedom  proved  true,  and 
here  sacoessful.  In  Rhode  Island  a  division  among  the 
TBfmblicans  on  local  issues  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  irregul&r 
icpablicmn  ticket,  which  had  been  supported  by  the  administratioti 
fiiroes  who  made  no  peculiar  uominatiun.  In  the  state  uf  New  York, 
the  oonntics  of  Cayuga  and  St.  Lawrence,  (the  homes  of  Senators 
Seward  and  Preston  King,)  elf*cted  unanimous  republican  boards  of 
sapcnrisore,  and  there  were  large  gains  in  other  counties.  It  was 
cstunated  that  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  most  of  these  elections  oue 
million  copies  of  Mr.  Seward's  last  speech  bad  been  printed  and  cir- 
in  the  varioixs  localities. 

after  the  rash  raid  at  Haqier's  Ferry,  some  public  meetings 
iMcn  held  in  a  few  cities,  under  the  name  of  Union  meetings, 
eocnpcwed  mainly  of  citizen.^  who  had  not  as  yet  been  received  fully 
into  either  of  the  two  parties  of  the  country.  The  .s|ieeche8  and  res- 
oluttun*  at  these  meetings  denied  the  nei^eseity  of  any  agitation  of 
ibfl  aU.v«i7  qocMion  and  deprecauxi  what  was  called  the  forcing  of 
iwtie  upon  the  pt\>p!e,    which   they  did   not  wish  to  discuss. 


Vou  IV. 
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Althougb  five  territories  were  about  to  be  organized  by  congressional 
action  ;  although  Kansas  was  not  yet  admitted ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  southern  congressmen  were  daily  urging  a  slave  code  for  the 
territories,  or  that  the  slave  trade  be  reopened,  a  few  presses  and 
many  timid  citizens  seemed  contented  to  ignore  the  issues  of  the  day 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  resolutions  concerning  the  integrity 
of  the  Union. 

The  meetings  resulted  in  a  gathering  of  very  respectable  citizens 
from  many  states  at  Baltimore  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1860,  who 
organizing  a  convention,  resolved,  in  substance,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  their  only  platform  of  j)rincij)]c8;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  for  president  of  the  United  States  John  Bell 
of  Toiinortscc,  and  for  Vice-President  Edward  Everett  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  conveiitiou  assumed  the  name  of  the  "consiitulional 
union  party." 

On  the  23d  uuy  of  May,  1860,  the  delegates  to  the  national  dem- 
ocratic conveiiliou  assembled  al  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Caleb 
Gushing  of  Mnissachusettu  was  made  permanent  chairman,  and  for 
more  than  a  w<.x^k  the  most  violent  debates  and  ingenious  parliamen- 
tary tactics  were  had  over  the  question  of  re^soluiions  fur  a  jilatform. 
The  delegates  were  seemingly  divided  into  three  classes;  one  repre- 
senting the  extreme  southern  views  U}X)n  slaverj',  in  regard  to  slaves 
being  property  under  the  constitution  and  protected  by  its  terms 
in  territories;  another  upholding  the  popular  sovereignty  doc'rinea 
of  Mr.  Dou^Lls;  and  a  third  anxious  to  promote  partizan  success  by 
eayirig  as  little  as  possible  on  the  engros.sing  topic  of  the  day,  except 
in  the  most  ambiguous  and  obscure  manner.  A  combination  of  the 
two  latter  cla-sses  resulted  in  adopting  a  platform  which  reaffirmed 
that  ado|)t«d  atCincmnati  in  1866,  with  the  addition  of  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  question  of  slave  property  under  the  constitution  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States;  and  two  other  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  the  rights  of  citizens  in  foreign 
countries,  which  were  not  remarkable  tor  definite  expression.  U{)on 
the  adopUon  of  this  platform,  the  delegates  from  seven  slave  states 
seceded  and  orgjinize^l  a  separate  convention. 

The  firat  convention,  after  lour  days  of  unsuccessful  balloting,  ad- 
journed in  considerable  disorder  to  meet  again  in  Baltimore  on  the 
iSili  of  June. 
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The  seceding  convention  adopted  resolutions  in  its  platform  aflinii- 
tlie  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  territories,  under  the  con- 
kitation  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duty  of  congress  to  protect 
jinch  property  in  the  territories  and  on  the  high  seas.  This  con- 
vention then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Kichmond  on  the  11th  day  oi 
.Tunc — one  week  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  other  convention 
in  Baltimore. 

Daring  the  recess  of  the  two  conventions,  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  adople<l  a  series  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Senator  Davis, 
nf  Mifflissippi,  emlxxiying  the  principles  of  the  seceders'  platform — 
lh«  democrats  voting  aye,  excepting  Mr.  Pugh.  Mr.  Dougl^<» 
abaenl,  on  account  of  illness.  The  administration,  also,  was 
underetood  to  favor  the  sooeders;  and  the  conflict  which  raged  at 
Charleston  soon  spread  throughout  the  democratic  party.  In  the 
nteiintime,  new  delegates  were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  seoeasioQ,  which  served  to  increase  the  feud  between  the  con- 
tending factions. 

The  northcni  democrats  were  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  majority  convention,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas 

the  candidate  for  president;  while  the  party  in  the  south  was 

loet  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  seceders'  platform,  but  divided  as 
to  a  candidate,    although   bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Douglas.     In 

iking  contrast  with  this  distracted  condition  of  the  democratic 
irty,  the  republicans  were  entirely  harmonious  in  sentiment, 
and  with  no  irreconcilable  differences  as  to  their  candidate  for 
pivAdent. 

The  two  factions  of  the  democratic  convention  assembled  again, 
pursuant  to  adjournment — one  at  Kichmond,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
•od  the  other,  on  the  18th,  at  Bidtimore.  The  fonner  adjourned  from 
^.:  ■■  ■  ;'  IV.  without  transacting  any  business.  In  the  latter,  the  old 
r.  ■  iween  those  who  would  protect  slavery  everywhere,  and 

tho0e  who  would  not,  was  renewed.  Ailer  a  stormy  debate,  inter- 
rapCed  by  personal  eolliaionsi,  thf>se  who  favnri^l  slavery  protection 
again  seceded,  and  organijsed  a.aeiMiraie  convention.  They  were 
joined  by  Caleb  Cushing,  the  chairman  of  the  original  convention. 
The  rcmni  '  '    >  new  presiding  officer,  proceetlod  to 

nominate  >  ^  ut  and  vice-president  of  the  United 

*!lnt«3». 
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Stephen  A.  Doughis  was  nominated  for  president  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, receiving  one  hundred  and  eigbty-one  and  a  half  votes  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety -four  and  a  half  cast.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Alabama,  wjis  named  for  vice-president.  lie,  however,  declined  the 
nomination,  idler  the  eonveuiion  had  adjonriietl,  and  Hersehel  V. 
Jobnaon,  of  Geop^u,  was  substituted  by  the  national  democratic 
committee.  Tlie  ]ilutfonn,  as  adopted  h}'  this  convention  at  its 
8e98iun  in  Charleston,  relleeta  llie  sentimeiiUi  of  Senator  Douglas 
And  that  portion  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  nortiieru  states 
who  no  longer  support  all  the  demands  of  the  slave  |)Ower. 

.Thcseeeders,  who  held  their  convention  at  the  same  time  ui  another 
part  oi'the  city,  nominated  for  preiudentof  the  United  States,  John 
C,  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  for  vice-president,  Joaejth  Lane, 
of  Oregon,'  and  ailopted  as  their  platform,  subataulially,  the  one 
rejected  at  Charleston  by  the  original  convention.  It  boldly  denies 
the  power  of  any  territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slavery  from  its 
domain;  and  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  protect 
elavery,  to  the  fullest  extent,  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  territories,  and 
wherever  its  constitutional  power  extends. 

The  second  national  convention  of  the  republican  party,  met  at 
Cliiiuigo  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  18rtO — the  tifty-nintb  birthday  of 
Mr.  Seward.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  noon  by  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  national  comniittre. 
David  Wilmot,  of  I'ennsylvania,  wjls  chosen  tem|rK)rary  ch.-iimian 
by  a  ananimous  vote.  At  a  subsequent  seasinn  a  {>ernianent  or- 
ganization was  completed  by  the  election  of  George  Ashmun,  of 
Maasachusetta,  as  president,  with  twonty-m?vcn  vice-preoident.'^, 
and  as  many  secretaries^  representing  ejich  state  and  territory  in 
convention.* 

A  platform  of  principles  was  adopted  by  the  convention  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  unanimity.'  It  recognizes  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
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and  declares  that  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territories  is  that 
of  freedom ;  and  denies  the  authority  of  congress,  of  a  territorial 
legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session  the  convention  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  first  ballot  for  president,  the  votes  were  divided  as  follows : 

For  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 173^ 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Rlinois, 102 

"  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri 48 

"  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 50\ 

"  John  McLean,  of  Ohio 12 

"  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio, .' 49 

"  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio, 3 

"  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 14 

"  John  M.  Read,  of  Pennsylvania, 1 

"  Jacob  CoUamer,  of  Vermont, 10 

"  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 1 

"  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California, 1 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  465;  necessary  to  a  choice,  233. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  vote  of  each  state  on  the  first  ballot : 
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Thete  being  no  choice  a  second  ballot  was  taken,  Mr.  Seward 
receiving  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  one- half  votes,  and  Mr. 
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Lincoln  one  liundred  and  eighty-one;  scattering,  ninety-nine  and 
one-half.  A  third  ballot  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Seward  received  on  this  ballot  one  hundred  and  eighty  votes ; 
Mr.  Lincoln  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one-half;  Mr.  Bates 
twenty-two;  Mr.  Chase  twenty-four  and  one-half;  Mr.  McLean  live  ; 
Mr.  Dayton  one;  C.  M.  Clay  one.  Before  the  result  of  ibe  voting 
was  announced  Mr.  Lincoln's  vote  was  increased,  by  clianges,  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  four. 

The  states  which  cast  a  majority  of  their  respective  votes  for  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  lost  ballot  were  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wiisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  Texas,  Kansas  territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  ballot,  when  the  result  had  been  an 
uounced,  Mr.  Evarta,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation,  moved 
that  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  as  the  repub- 
lican candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States,  be  made  unani- 
mous. Ilis  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Au.stin  Blair, 
of  Michigan,  and  a<.lopfcd  by  the  convention.' 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  for  vice-president. 
On  the  first  ballot  he  received  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  votes ; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  one  hundred  and  one  and  one-half; 
John  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty-eight ;  A.  H.  Reeder,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, fifty-one;  N.  P.  Bank.s,  of  Massachusetts,  thirty -eight  and 
one-half;  fl.  Winter  Davis,  of  Maiyland,  eight;  Sam  Houston,  of 
Texas,  six;  W.  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  three;  John  M.  Read, 
of  Pennsylvania,  one.  On  the  second  and  last  ballot,  Mr.  Humlin 
received  three  hundred  and  sixty -seven  votes;  Mr.  Clay  eighty-ajx  , 
Mr.  Hickmaii  thirteen.  Mr.  Hamlin's  nomination  was  then  made 
unanimouH. 

These  nominations,  as  well  as  the  platform  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, received  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Seward.  In  private  and 
in  public  he  promptly  gave  them  his  hearty  indorsement.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  nominations  were  made  he  wrote  for  the  Auburn 
Daily  Advertiser,  as  follows : 


I  For  tlie  eloqaent  remulu  m«ile  by  Umm  gentlemen,  snd   other*,  kt  the  time,  ■«•  Ap- 
pendix 
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'  '  of  the  republican  crood  could  be  given,  than  the  pluLforin 
■on  conuins.  No  Iruvr  or  firmer  defenders  of  the  repub- 
t  couJil  tinve  been  found  in  the  Union,  than  the  di8t.inguiHbed  and  esteemed 
I  on  whom  the  honors  of  the  nomioatiou  have  fulieii.  Their  electioa,  w«) 
XrufX,  by  a  diMiisarc  majority,  will  restore  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  to 
ha  cotzatitutional  and  ancient  course.  Let  the  watchword  of  the  republican  party, 
thco.  be  Uojon  and  Liberty,  and  onward  to  victory." 

Two  tlays  iifterwards  he  addressed  the  following  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  contrjil  republican  committee  of  the  city  of  New  York  :' 

•'  AcBPBjT,  May  21,  I860. 

"  Or!im.cuK.N :  I  will  not  afTecl  to  conceal  the  aensihility  with  whidi  1  have 
f«pooivrd  Lh«!  h-Kors  in  which  you  anil  so  many  oliier  resj.H:cted  frieuds  have  K-ti- 
tl  to  nut  expression!*  of"  renewed  and  enduring  confidence.     These  letters  will 

istxn  wtl-  nie  an  afasiirances  in  future  years  that,  altliougii  I  was  not  unwilling 
to  Kwnit,  even  r*->r  wiollier  age,  the  vindication  of  my  political  principles,  yet  that 
they  did  ueirfrtiieli-.K  ri<ceiTe  the  g«nerout3  support  of  many  good,  wise  and  patri- 
otic OM:n  of  my  own  time. 

"Soch  M8uraoc^<*,  howei-er  made,  under  Uie  circumstances  now  existing,  derivei 
their  prioelos  raiue  lar;j:ely  from  the  iiict  that  they  ateal  upon  mo  througli  the 
Qovlfl  of  privatij  oorrespondencc,  and  akojj'cther  unknown  to  the  world.  You 
•t  onas  p«TCrive  thai  sndj  expre^jiions  would  bt^i-oine  painful  to  me,  and  justly 
dfeiuhre  lo  tlix  cnmmuniTv,  if  ihcy  Hhonld  be  allowed  to  take  on  any  public  rir 
OOnTcntional  form  of  rnauifL-^tatioii.  For  this  reason,  if  it  were  respectful  and  con- 
^Ktfni  witJi  Tour  own  public  piirpo.sc«,  I  woiilil  have  delayed  my  reply  to  you 
iratil  I  could  have  had  au  opportunity  uf  making  it  verbally  next  week  on  my 
way  to  yTaohington,  uflcr  c!om|)leting  the  arrangement*  for  the  repairs  uj>on  my 
Uwdllng  btr*.  rendered  neceatuiry  by  a  recent  lire. 

Tlw  mine  rcawJO  dotermines  me  oIko  xo  decline  your  kind  invitation  to  attend 
Utfl  m**'  some  ijenionslrntions  of  resjxHJt  to  myBcll'  while 

atijtull'.  .nfi  whidi  iiave  been   made   by  the  recent  na- 

tjooal  r.  At  the  aajtie  tinie,  it  is  your  right  (o  have  a  fnuik 

•od  c»ii'  ly  own  opinions  and  sentiments  on  that  important 

«b)«ct. 

Jfv  iVi.>iiiU  know  very  well  tliat,  while  they  hove  alwoys  iieneroiwiy  tnaile  my 
pr  public  InutA  tlicir  own  exclusive  care,  mine  bos  only  beeu  to  execute 

tLci.i  .ai.ijiiwly,  ko  a«  to  be  able,  at  the  clcme  of  their  o.4Hi^ed  tenns,  to  re8ij.li 
them  into   the  luuidu  of  llie  people  without    forfeiture  of  the   publie  oontidi-nee. 


The  pnsenlx. 
Dot  mine.     1 

have  found  ihtMii 
''diiafiptiintincnt   or 


le   to  the  Chicago    convention  was  thus  their  act, 

'it,   therefore,  w  their  di«app(iiDlmenl,  not  mine.     It 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  sentinient  t-itlicr 

for  who,  in  any  possible  cast-,  could,  without 

-at  national  porty  ought  (<•  choow?  him  for  ita  OauJi"- 

'•  yift  of  the  .Vmerioan  pe<5plo?     I  find  in  the  resolu- 


^|i|intilllt  hit  (hi.  r«ninilttiH'°i  lutt«t. 
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tions  of  the  o»nvention  b  platform  a«  eatisfaclory  t/>  me  as  if  it  hatl  been  framed 
with  my  own  hands,  aiid  in  the  condidutes  adopted  by  it,  eminent  and  able  repub- 
licaiui,  with  whom  I  have  cordially  L'O-operut^.-d  in  luainiaining  the  principles 
embodied  in  liiat  excellepl  creed.  I  cheerfully  give  them  a  sincere  and  earnest 
supports 

I  trust,  moreover,  that  those  with  whom  I  have  labored  so  long  that  common 
service  in  a  noble  cause  has  created  between  them  and  myself  relations  of  per- 
sonal friendship  UD8urpH8»ed  in  the  experience  of  political  men,  will  indulge  nie  in 
a  conildeut  beUcf  that  no  sense  of  disappointment  will  be  allowed  by  theiu  u> 
hinder  or  delay,  or  in  any  way  embarrass,  the  progress  of  that  cause  to  the  con- 
summation which  is  demanded  by  a  patriotic  regard  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  country  and  the  b(>8t  interests  of  mankind.  I  am,  sincerely  and  re8[H'eirully^ 
your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  William  H.  Sewaki). 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  25th  June,  1860,  refusing;  to  admit  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  to  enact  a  prdper  tarilF,  or  to  pass  a  homestead  act' 

Mr.  Seward  labored  diligently  to  secure  all  these  great  uieajsnres. 
His  speech  on  the  admission  of  Kansas  has  already  been  noticed. 
In  a  brief  speech  on  the  tariff,  he  especially  protested  against  a  post- 
ponement of  the  question,  remarking  that — 

"  The  protxieition  to  postpone  involves  the  question  of  the  true  value  of  our 
present  time,  ond  also  leads  us  to  consider  the  prospects  of  a  more  favorable  ana- 
son  at  the  next  session  of  congress.  We  are  here,"  he  said,  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
montli  of  June,  which  is  yet  one,  or  two,  or  even  fliree  months  earher  tiiau  con- 
gress has  been  accustomed  to  adjourn,  Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  salary 
system,  no  man  would  have  felt  liimtM^lf  bound  to  put  off  tlii^  question  of  a  tariff, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  because  of  a  want  of  time.  It  is  now  of  iio  conse- 
quence, as  a  question  of  economy,  to  the  public  at  all  whether  we  sit  here  till 
August  or  adjourn  to-day.  If  we  have  not  time  enough  to  consider  tltis  question, 
somebody  is  responsible  for  that  lock  of  time.  Who  is  responsible  ?  We  were  at 
liberty  to  sit  here  till  the  month  of  December  next  But  ten  days  ago  a  majority 
of  tlie  senate — a  majority  of  whom  were  understood  to  be  opposed  to  this  princi- 
ple of  protection — fixed  an  arbitrary  period,  and  shortened  up  the  time  of  con- 
gren  until  Monday  next,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this  questioa  was  to  b« 
acted  ujion." 

But  his  counsels,  joined  with  those  of  Mr.  Cameron  and  other 
republican  senators,  were  unheeded,  and  the  subject  was  postponed. 

The  attention  of  congress  was,  several  times  and  in  various  ways, 
called  to  the  alarming  increase  of  the  African  slave  trade.     A  pro- 


I  A  compromlte  bome<trad  Mil  paned  botb  bf>n«o»,  bnV  wm  thIopiI  \<j  Uie  prrsldent.    Thn 

Tolo  III  ihf  iTiiBtv.  1-v  Kh'fU  K.iiiM«  <nn'  knit  mhi  .ir  rln-  VnUm.  utood  Iwrntjr-^i-vcu  Ic  thlrtf* 
t ,.        ■  '  iii».    Mi-»«r».  Doiigltt"  itnil  CrltUndeii 

'   Alulinni*.    Th(-  Imuw  »o»«J  to  »iJmlt. 
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j-zsiuon  was  made  in  the  senate  to  amend  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  so  as  to  provide  three  »u-um  vessels  for  its  suppression.  Mr. 
Seward  warraly  ndvocated  the  motion,  but  it  failed,  by  yeas  eighteen, 
D»yH  twouty-fivo.  lie  availed  himself  of  the  occjision,  however,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  an  ehib<^rute  bill  that  he  had 
sabmittcd  to  the  senate,  at  a  previous  session,  for  arresting  the  slavo 
tmde,  which  he  plodml  himnelf  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  th« 
senate  at  the  next  meeting  of  congress. 

Congress  also  neglected  to  adopt  any  decisive  measures  for  con- 
atrocUng  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  tx:ean,  and  curtailed  the  mail  facili- 
tim  already  existing  bctwwn  California  and  the  eastern  states.  A 
large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  that  of  Hie  house, 
was  oocupitd  in  debates  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  those  of  Mr.  Doughis,  consumed  several 
weck«  of  the  session  in  the  senate,  while  the  delay  in  electing  a 
speaker,  and  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clark^ 
of  *'  — i.  in  the  honse,  seemed  to  Ie»ve  little  opportunity  for  the 
cu  •II  and  disposal  of  various  important  practicfU  mejwures, 

awaitmg  the  action  of  congress. 

'•   usual  summer  resorts,  Mr.  Seward  sought  recreation 
d'l      ^  th  of  July  (1660),  in  brief  visits  to  cherished  friends 

in  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  unable  to  escape 
pill  iitions  on  the  way,  but  was  interrupted  at  various  places 

W!'  ,  ,  iiir  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection.  At  Windsor 
•nd  Bellows  Falls,  in  Vermont ;  Keene  and  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire; 
Bangrrr  ami  Portland,  in  Maine,  and  many  lesser  places,  large  crowds 
of  people  assembled  to  greet  him.  The  public  autliorities  of  the 
•tal£a,  cities  and  towns  welcomed  his  appearance  among  them.  Mr. 
Sfward  spoke  briefly  in  response  to  the  addresses  that  were  made  to 
hir:  •'■  •■'■ng  hcjirty  applause.  After  a  brief  stjiy  with  his  friend, 
L.r  I  burn,  Jr.,'  Mr.  Seward  pnxjeeded  homcwanl  through  the 

•tati:  ot  Ma»»f>:ichuj«ett«.  At  Boston  he  was  recoive<l  with  distin- 
Ipiahed  honor.  The  govenior  of  the  stjit*'  presented  him  to  the 
ptoplr,  in  A  cotnplirnenuiry  speech,  which  was  receiveil  by  them  with 
rrpeat«d  exprtanions  of  cordial  sympathy.  Brief  addre-saes  wore  also 
ID  I '  *  ■"  '■  Frnticis  Adam.t  and  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  accom- 
nni  from  the  depot  to  the  Rj-vere  flonse.     A  banci 


pa 
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of  music  played  stvcral  national  airs ;  and,  although  it  was  nearly- 
midnight,  the  crowd  listened  to  Mr.  Seward's  Rficoch  with  singular 
enthusiasm.     Mr.  Seward  spoke  as  follows : 

"  CiTixKKB  OF  Boston — of  MAasACHUSKTre :  I  liave  litfwd  your  explaiiulion  from 
luy  cxoeJleni  and  esU^jnied  Jriend,  the  cliieCuitti^iittrftte  of  yotir  isUiie.  Something, 
liosvovcr,  8t't>iD(S  to  mo  to  his  due  from  niyiiflf,  to  you  iiiid  to  the  coutiUy.  for  ib« 
unexjiooled  suqirisc  which  has  overtaken  mc.  Il  is  «)  uontrory  to  iIr-  linbil  of 
my  wliolt^  litt-  to  bt?  arrfuled  on  ft  journey  Miiirh  liad  iVir  tt«  nhjocl  bn»  the  fior- 
Ibmmrice  ol"  a  duly  ol'  fritnidfihip,  and  was  cotiiinenct'd  and  jirosecutt'd,  and  hoped 
10  he  uiided,  in  a  manner  entirely  private,  tluit  I  lun  sure  some  i<X]iUnAtjon  will 
be  expected  of  me.  Tlial  explanation  is  a  ver}'  siuiple  one.  I  have  made  n  great 
mistake.  I  have  couiniiitod  a  great  blundnr.  I  havr  been  vrry  weak,  ily  fin't 
mistake  was  in  supposing  that  it  wan  <»afc<  to  trust  myself  on  a  railroad  through 
^ew  England  and  down  east,  iustoad  ol'  the  lele;rraph.  I  found  out  my  mistake 
only  when  it  was  too  late ;  for  although  I  sm-oeediid  in  finding  the  wide-awokea 
at  Bangor  fiist  asleep  in  the  middle  nl  the  day,  yet  I  very  qui<"kly  ditvovercd  that 
they  woke  up  quite  too  soon  for  the  convoniL'noe  of  a  quiet  traveler.  I  certainly 
liftM*  not  besought,  and  have  not  desired,  anv  demonstration  of  ix)n«ideraUon  at 
the  liande  of  my  fellow  citizens.  There  are  many  reasona  why  I  prefer  to  tieek  tJie 
eatisloolion  of  the  attempt  to  perform  my  duly,  in  tny  own  eonscienue  and  not  in 
the  aeeiatnations  of  my  fellow  men ;  but  it  is  God's  will  that  we  nuist  be  over- 
ruled and  dtiMp{j«intod,  and  I  have  submitted  witli  such  graciouKiieeH  ao  I  can. 

"Fellow  cilLxens,  I  have  endeavored,  all  along  tlie  road — for  this,  I  think,  is  tl»e 
nevenih  or  eighth  time  that  I  have  l)oen  called  out  to  ninet  a  kinil  imd  chiiIIaI 
welcome  on  tliia  day  only — I  h8\e  endeavored  to  noconmiodnte  mywlf  to  this 
form  of  reception  by  treating  it  a«  a  light  and  trivial  afTair,  trusting  that  those  who 
have  been  so  excoedingly  kind  to  me  would  believe,  after  all,  tlial  iliere  was  grati- 
tude, unexpressed  and  strong,  oonccaled  under  tlie  face  of  a  simple,  honest  good 
nature.  But,  fellow  citizens,  the  case  is  altered  when  I  come  ujwn  the  soil  of 
Ma8s8chueelt;6.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  a  veneration,  though  I  have  •  profound 
affecUoM,  for  Vermont.  Her  statesmen  are  dot  my  teachers — licr  people  are  but 
iny  equala.  Although  I  honor  tJn^m  and  respect  and  love  them  for  their  fidelity  to 
ttie  interests  of  tlieir  country  and  to  the  cau>*  of  jii.«ticc  and  hnmmiity,  thoy  are 
htill  but  my  fellow  lal>orers  in  the  vineyard.  I  can  say  the  same  of  New  Hhhi|i- 
•^hire.  that  I  know  none  of  her  .statesmen  or  her  sons  who  were  earlier  in  the  lii-ld 
than  ih«  stAtesmi-n  and  wins  of  New  York.  I  vwi  say  the  .same  of  the  state  ol 
Maine,  which  I  have  ^'i'iitcd — great  and  horiorablf  a*  the  works  are  which  havt 
htt-n  done  in  those  states  by  lite  champions  of  human  rights  I  am  their  equal ; 
I  have  received  thoir  cordial  welcome  as  an  expresiiion  of  esteem  and  kmdnewt. 
But  it  is  ahogelher  different  in  the  state  of  MnMsoehiMettfi.  Here  I  can  piny  no 
part;  I  can  affect  no  dii<guise;  because,  although  not  a  son  of  Massa(.'liu.-4et.t^  nor 
«veli  of  iSew  England  born,  I  feel  and  know  it  my  duty  to  confess  that  if  I  have 
ever  studied  the  int<'rests  of  my  country,  and  of  hnmajiity,  I  have  studied  in  the 
eehool  nf  M)u<>«a<-huHettK  If  I  have  ever  conceived  a  rt>soluiian  to  maintain  the 
Tights  and  inten-sts  of  these  free  states  in  the  union  of  the  oonfedertcy,  I  learned 
it  from  Massachiuetta. 
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*'Il  T.  (WO  yenrs  ago,  not  fur  from  tliis  season,  when  a  distinguislu'd 

»nd  T»'i"  '•••■iimiti  of  MiuwivcliuM'tta  hatl  retired  to  hia  home,  a  few  miles  in 

th«  gulnjrbs  of  j-our  city,  under  the  ceuauro  of  hia  fullow  ciuzeoa,  driven  home  by 
tlkfl  prl(iii(p  of  rcnion*elt'fts  pro-tJavery  people,  lluii  I,  younger  then,  of  course, 
duo  I  un  now,  miule  •  pilgrimage,  '^vhioh  was  not  molested  on  my  way,  to  Uie 
S*^  of  Qttitify,  there  to  lf»rii  from  him  what  bLfwne  n  citizen  of  the  United 
PtjUcs.  in  Tirw  of  tlie  duplonible  condition  of  iJie  inti>Uif»enec  and  sentiment  of 
i|ip  pountry,  demorslixed  by  the  power  of  slavpry.  Thonce  I  have  derived  every 
fwelution,  pvcrv  iciitiTnerii.  that  lias  aninmtetl  and  ioxpired  me  in  the  performance 
if  my  'I  i>f  the  United  Stales,  all  the  int*ni'ening  time.     I  know, 

Rdiwti,  II  1 1  nrnta  have  not  always  been  popular,  even  in  the  stal«5  of 

Mawttchu^tftia,  i  know  that  citizeni*  of  Mnssachiisett^,  as  well  as  citizens  of  oilier 
i>tate>,  have  attempir*d  tn  drive  the  disciples  of  that  ilhiittrioiifl  teacher  {rom  their 
fioCcy.  But  it  i«  to-nighl  llist  I  ain  free  to  confess  that  whenever  any  man, 
■wiifPeTrr  he  might  he  found,  whether  he  wa«  of  nortliem  or  southern  birth, 
nrhiitiier  he  waa  of  U»e  'solid  men  of  Boston,'  or  of  the  light  men  of  Mijfitwippi, 
bM  *«p«i]cd  tne  for  tlie  maintonance  of  tboM  doctrines,  I  have  scmght  to  t'ota- 
taaoc  Willi  his  npirit.  and  to  learn  from  hirn  whether  the  tiling  in  which  I  was 
«Dgag«'d  WM  worUiy  lo  be  done.  What  a  commeuiary  upon  the  wisdom  of  man 
i*  gi»rn  in  thiM  iiiiigle  fuel,  that  lil^i*eii  years  only  after  the  death  of  John  Quilicy 
Adam*  thr  prople  of  the  United  States,  wlio  hurled  him  from  power  and  from 
pbor.  are  ualling  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  the  very  seat  from  which  he  was 
«xpelle<l,  AbraJiam  Lincoln,  whotte  claim  to  that  eeat  is  that  he  confesses  the  obli- 
gwtioQ  of  that  higher  law  which  the  Sage  of  Qiiincy  proclaimed,  and  that  he  avows 
iutoself  for  weal  or  wo,  for  life  or  dealli,  a  soldier  on  tlie  aide  of  freedom  in  tlie 
jtT'  .  t'rc<-iiom  and  slavery, 

iiipic  confi'MKinn.     I  desire,  now,  only  to  any  to  you, 
•h  '•  last  8tagc  of  this  conflict  before  you  reach  the  tri- 

uiti_  ^    thi»  great  policy  into  the  governnieul  of  the  United 

fiteUiL  Vou  will  bear  yourselves  manfully.  It  behooves  yoit,  solid  men  of  Bos- 
Ion,  if  well  are  here — ^and  if  the  solid  men  are  iiol  here,  then  the  lighter  men  of 
Mawelmimtta — to  be«r  onward  and  forwaril,  first  in  the  rank»,  the  Sag  of  freedom. 

"But  lei  not  your  ihoughltf  or  expectaliurui  be  wnfined  to  the  prewnt  hour. 
I  «rU  viwj,  ffllow  citistenii,  that  wilh  ihia  victory  comes  tlie  end  of  the  power  of 
•i^  -^tatu.'V     I  think  I  may  aaetume  that  &  democrat.  La  a  man 

n:.  i  of  one  or  llic  otlicr  branch  of  the  democratic  party,  as 

It  w  ojni«-««^d  at  II  •     1     •    '  day.     As-  to  be  correct^  I  tell  you,  in  all 

»iij<rn',v. 'hnt  till' I  1^    I.  iii..i-rat  in  the  i  -    ilea  has  been  already  bom. 

I  •  : .  ;  1  idaf  only  to  lliank  you  for  this  kind  reception,  and  to  express 
luj  ^^K  *>.  .™i>.-»  lot  )  our  individual  healUi  and  happineaa,  and  for  tlie  prosperity 
«nl  gntatofw  of  your  noblu  city  and  inool  ancient  and  honored  state." 


3f  r,  Seward  paHsed  a  day  at  Quincj  with  Charles  Francis  Adatns, 
vistiag  the  old  boinostend  aitd  the  tombs  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
J'       ■  '  iiiia.     The  romainder  of  Wis  jonrnt'v  homeward  was  inter 


\-  liv  tlio  hearty  greetings  of  the  poo[»k'. 
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Aa  tlie  presidential  canvass  advanced,  a  universal  apathy  8oem< 
to  prevail,  and  the  democratic  party  began  to  be  sanguine  of  success. 
Invitations  now  pressed  upon  Mr.  Seward,  chiefly  from  his  most 
devoted  friend.s,  to  enter  the  campaign.  Influenced  by  these  appn-JilK, 
he  lell  home  on  the  last  day  of  August  At  Lockport,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  at  other  places,  both  in  New  York  and  in  Canada,  on  hi* 
way  to  Michigan,  he  met  with  a  variety  of  public  demonstrations,  to 
which  he  responded  in  brief  acknowledgments.  At  Detroit,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  September,  great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  his  reception.  He  was  escorted  from  the  boat  to 
his  lo<lgings  by  a  grand  torchlight  procession.  The  display  was 
brilliant  and  imposing,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  seemed 
to  be  in  the  street*).  On  reaching  the  house  of  Senator  Chandler, 
Mr.  Seward  was  introduced  to  the  people,  who  had  gathered  then-, 
by  his  associaU',  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  After  some  playful 
talk  about  the  absurdity  of  his  requiring  any  introduction  to  the 
citizens  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Seward  said : 

'•  It  Ls  A  Hurjirise,  fellow  ciliiena,  to  lie  received  in  tliis  city.  wl>ieh  I  honor  and 
love  60  niucli,  witli  dvtuuuiilrntiuns  of  kindness — I  hod  alnKNtsoid  ufluctiou — eucli 
M  could  nnt  have  been  suqioAsed,  I  tliink,  in  the  provtnc«  tiiroupfU  which  I  \\hV6 
[ia8sed  to-dii?,  on  tli«  visit  of  its  henHlitary  prinw  and  povpmor.  If  1  do  not  say 
how  much  I  wn  gratified,  how  deeply  thii*  welcome  nllwls  lue,  pleaix;  to  uniler- 
sliitid  that  I  can  find  no  wwrils  in  which  Ui  express  my  acknowledgments;  «o  l*ke 
what  the  tongue  seems  to  giippreK.s  lor  what  the  heart  confesses.  I  have  said,  in 
my  inmost  noul,  long  ago,  tJiat  tlie  wishes  of  the  republican  people  of  Micliipan 
tihould  be  with  me,  in  all  jiraclical  jMjints,  equivalent  to  a  command.  Yon  have 
called  nie  here,  not  fxi  Mp«^ak  of  yourselves  nor  of  inyseir  hut  to  di.-wniss  tJie  (ireat 
interests  of  our  country  involved  in  the  election  of  Abmlium  Lincoln  to  the  office 
of  President  of  tlie  United  .Stotea.  I  have  come,  cheerfully,  gladly,  proudly,  ii» 
obedience  to  your  cOtiimiiiid.  To-morrow  I  will  hear  from  you  what  you  iJnlik 
of  that  important  qnestion,  and  then  I  will,  to  Uiotse  who  may  choose  to  listen  to 
nic,  expUm  uiy  view  of  the  oonditicjii  and  proi<peci»  and  h»\K«  of  the  repuMicaii 
party  of  t>ie  country.  Until  tlien,  fellow  cilirA-nM,  I  hoja'  that  my  respected  a:id 
esteemed  brethrt*  of  the  wide-nwake  association',  wlio  have  done  me  tJie  com- 
pliment of  olectin;^  me  a  member,  will  allow  uie  to  j;o  to  alei'p,  wliotever  tliey 
may  do  f>jr  the  rest  of  the  ui|;ht;  and  to-morrow  I  promiMU  to  perform  a  soldier's 
dutv  in  tljeir  ai<s«x;iation." 


1  The  "  Wi-'-    \"  ■'■■-  •'    '  •• ! 
Mod  p«cDlii' 

tn  Ihelr  eTcii....  j.„ 

awakei  were  a  ceruia  ciimwul. 
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On  tliir  fi>Ilowin;^  ilay,  Mr.  Sr'WLirJ  ilelivorccl  an  nble  and  cKiborate 
speech  to  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  the  Utiit<.'d 
States.  This  speech  was  published  simullftnoously  the  next  morning 
in  ihc  newspapers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Pliiladclphia,  Cinciimati, 
Cliioogo,  niul  Detroit,  and  afterward  uoj)ied  into  all  llic  principal 
ivpubljejin  journals  in  the  Union,  and,  both  in  tone  and  argument. 
g-'ivf  to  the  whole  canva.>«  its  marked  chanicteristics  of  dignity  and 
lutriotistn,  unknown  in  any  previous  presidential  election.  It  will 
be  f<nirid  in  tlii.s  volume,  under  the  title  of '"The  National  Diverg 
enoe  ond  Heturn." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Seward  waa  honored  witii 
aoother  grand  proe^Asion  of  wide-awakes  gathered  from  the  inte- 
rior of  ibe  state  and  the  shores  of  lake  Krie.  Halting  iu  front  of 
hiii  lodgings,  thej  were  addressed  by  him  as  follows: 

"  pELtow  C'itizicsh:  IT  I  nppeiir  in  ijliedic'iice  to  your  cull  Vo-tii^lit,  I  hope  it 
will  only  Ix'  n  new  illustrntinu  uf  iiu  ol'i  pmclice  'if  mini*,  never  lo  give-  up  an 
k<>n»>t  iwitl  virtuous  »lt«?n)pt,  tiioiigli  I  nmy  luil  in  il  the  first  time.  I  tjieil  t^»-day 
jutil  iittf^iiy  r»iliHl  to  innke  tliu  repiililiaititi  of  Miclii)<iui  liear,  and  now,  in  olx^di- 
«noe  to  your  coll  to-night,  rvncw  tlie  oflbrt.  The  end  nf  n  great  nAtionnl  dvbnxt* 
■  tl  hand.  It  iii  tiow  ii(R)ii  u!>,  iinU  the  Hiinple  reason  is  that  the  [a>u[)le  Imvc 
ilMorKnc  »t  lut  attu'ntivc,  willing  to  be  convinced,  ivnd  natialicd  of  the  soiindnft>)« 
4f  Oil*  r<.'|iubli';uti  liiiOu  II  bus  bt't'u  n  tattk.  We  had  first  to  n.'ach  ll>e  yuung 
Ifcruiiirh  tlw-  firi-iiidir<«t  of  ihc  old.  1  h»ve  never  expected  tny  own  Rpj  and  (wmi*- 
n'  'IjiX's  in  which  they  and  I  were  lH)ni.     I  have  vx- 

pi  ,■   hcrftofiirc  in  tlie  history  of  nianldnd,  Ihiit  llic  old 

vonki  nmaiD  uiux>nverted,  and  thai  the  groat  work  of  rftbrnuilion  iind  |>rogrc-» 
woold  raat  with  the  youni;.  That  Iioa  <wtne  at  lost;  for  tltougii  the  donx^irniic 
party  b»tc  denieil  iho  a8<-<<udency  and  obligations  of  the  '  higher  law,'  atill  thi-j 
b(«r  teatiinony  tu  it  in  Umir  persons,  if  not  in  tliirir  conversation.  D»>nii>crAt«  die 
In  olvdi^noa  to  'liighvr  law,'  ami  republirjtns  oro  born,  and  will  be  born,  and  none 
bat  rvpablioMw  will  he  born  in  die  United  8lat4.-«i  Rfl^vr  the  year  of  186(>.  The 
fint  gtawnUon  of  the  yoini^'  men  of  Uie  country  edueiaud  in  the  republicnti  faith 
liM  gpp— red  in  your  pn-M*n(x-,  by  a  ytroiig  und  bold  <lonion»trittivp  reprfm'iitati'tn 
t(^Bi|;h^  It  i«  (he  young  nu-n  who  o<^>niititiitt'  the  wide-uwnke  force.  Ten  year* 
•ito,  aod  Iwraty  ynora  ngii,  liie  young  inen  were  incapable  of  biMug  urgiiniM-d, 
¥%ne  jrtara  ago  they  weri'  organiiu'd  tor  the  diHtraction  of  the  country  iir>d  tho 
nfmbtioan  omiup.  To-day  the  young  men  of  tlie  United  States  one  for  the  first 
liate  on  the  oide  of  freedom  ogainRt  ulavcry.  (h)  on,  then,  and  do  your  work. 
Put  lh»  jpeat  cauim  into  the  keeping  of  your  great,  honest,  wortliy  leader,  Abrn- 
baoi  Unoolii.  B«li(rve  nte  t)inoi'n>  when  I  My,  that  if  it  had  ilevolvinl  u|ion  inc 
In  viwi  bom  all  men  in  the  L'nit'iil  StatcM  a  man  lo  whom  I  sliould  confide  the 
ffandat^  of  llibi  coilm' — whieh  ix  ihe  oh|>-ci  for  winch  I  have  lived  ami  lMli>ir<d 
«od  (br  wKicL  I  would  he  willing  to  die — that  niiin  would  haVe  bcrn  .U>ruhitm 
LinctAa." 
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From  Dotroit,  Mr,  Seward  went  to  Lansing,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  At  Pontiac,  Owosso,  and  St.  Johns,  ou  the  rouU;,  the  people 
came  together  in  great  numbers  to  greet  him.  At  De  Witt  he  waa 
met  by  a  cavalcade  of  wide-awakes  and  citizens,  who  escorted  him 
into  Lansing.  As  the  procession,  with  music  and  banners,  entered 
the  city,  it  presented  a  highly  imposing  appearance.  The  citissens 
had  assembled  in  front  of  the  capitol,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
guest.  Mr.  Seward  was  there  met  by  the  committee  of  reception, 
and  welcomed  to  the  city.  In  reply  to  an  eloquent  address'  fron* 
J.  M.  Longyear,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Seward  said : 

"Tlmt  hia  etraud  at  Landing  was  not  wholly  that  of  a  politician — that  he  had 
come  among  them  well  Iniowinjf  that  tliH  ncce«s  must  be  through  a  now  country, 
and  over  rough  roods,  to  enjoy  in  part  the  pleaeure  of  lookiiig  u|>on  a  city,  uow  in 
its  b«^nning,  the  capital  of  a  tlottrisliin^  state,  which,  within  tlie  lives  ofliis  chil- 
dren, was  destined  to  beoomo  a  populous  and  powerful  metropolis.  He  saw  around 
him  the  elemenU  and  ai^surances  of  its  ^owih  and  ultinmle  ^entiiess,  and  he  t'elt 
that  his  time  had  not  been  wa-sted,  nor  his  labor  lost,  in  making  this  visit;  he 
hoped  the  citizens  of  Lansinj;;,  of  all  partiet:,  for  tltul  day  might  look  upon  Uim 
OS  a  private  man,  tlieir  personal  friend,  their  invited  guest — to-morrow  would  Iw 
soon  enough  for  them  to  rei,'urd  him  aa  the  politician,  or  for  him  to  employ  bis 
time  in  talking  upon  political  matters. 

In  reply  to  the  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Longyear,  in  reference  to  Gov.  Sewnrd'a 
reception  of  John  Quincy  Adams  under  similar  circumstances,  Mr.  Seward  paid : 
"I  had  arii»en  that  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  found  Mr.  Adams  already  up  an  J 
writinp.  lie  asked  me  who  wa^  to  addreas  him  that  day.  I  answered  tlmt  thai 
duty  had  been  o^iurned  to  me.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  favor  to  him  if  I  couhl 
show  him  the  address  1  proposed  to  make.  1  repaired  to  my  library,  and  having 
hastily  written  uiy  apei-ch,  1  returned  and  pave  iJie  manuscript  to  liim.  The  •  old 
man  eloquent'  rewi  it  over  by  himself;  then,  handiiif;  it  biu'k  to  roe,  he  >>aid : 
'  Ah,  Governor  Sewiird,  seeing  your  ^^|)eech  only  inoreasen  my  embarrussnient. 
I  rannot  atLiwer  llnUiiyteeclt.'  You  will  not  hc«itat(>  to  behove  me,"  said  Mr.  8«'W- 
ard,  "  when  I  uoiire«sthal  now,  when  you  have  ap|)hed  the  addretw  lo  myself,  I  IJuJ 
it,  as  my  own  epeech,  iinanewerable,  as  John  Quincy  Adams  did  when  it  was 
nibmilted  lo  hiui."  * 

The  ne.xt  day,  the  population  of  that  new  region  gathered  U>  wel- 
couje  liim.  Mr.  Seward  atldressed  them  at  length,  but  only  a  sketch 
of  his  speech  has  been  preserved.     He  Siiid : 

"I  know  erroni,  bat  not  enemies*.     I  ahnll,  thereforv,  epcftk  of  prindples,  and^ 
not  of  men.     While  you  Uiink  1  liavu  come  here  to  instruct  you,  I  have,  in 
oome  lo  complete  my  own    eduentiou.     I  wantud   to   see   for  myself  how 


■  S«>  Apjwiidlx. 
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planted,  organised,  perfected — a  vigorous  Ampncan  stjite.  I 
I  here,  before  me. 
"Tlw"  1?nind«»ra  of  Mioliijfan  were  not  all  of  or.e  stat«  or  country,  but  of  m«iy 
•UIca  Bod  oounlri^a.  They  came  from  Vermont  and  New  York,  Virginia  and 
Soaih  C*rolin»,  nnd  otlier  Atnirican  status,  as  well  as  fium  Euglund,  IrirlAod, 
BoILuvl  Norway,  and  otlii-r  Europrati  couutriets.  They  were  of  various  rvligious 
&ilhs,  and  of  man\'  difreriiig  political  linbits  and  o])iiiion-s.  The  iintnigTHUli*  from 
Kmope  wen?  volniitary  citizens,  not  native  citiKcns,  like  those  who  cnine  from 
American  (tate«.  They,  of  coiirsn,  all  were  free,  for  only  freemen  can  erniffraf^i. 
This  is  jiul  what  would  hare  ocxjuiTcd  in  cvrry  Atatc  now  in  this  Union,  and 
what  ntiu-t  be  the  casn  in  every  state  hereafter  to  coiiio  in,  if  the  natural  courw  of 
r*etit#  V,  . mil  should  nol,  b<»ovi'rniled  by  govt-niment.     But  powers  foreign 

from  ti  .\  althou^'h  ruling  in  it  early,  empKiy«'d  tbcinxelveH  in  di!*lrinningr 

•""'  ^;   liiai  natural  course  of  Uiinpt.     iSpaiu,  Great  Britain   and   Franco 

ex  ,■  ir  BWay  over  dillureut  parts  of  the  continent,  and  ttiljibiislu'd  iirieito- 

rBoacBwluch  w*>r"  only  rcmovi-d  by  rivolinioiia.  When  that  pohtital  pba«"  had 
pa«M)  away,  it  left  many  of  the  stati-s  slave  states,  BosNin  and  New  York  cnn- 
tfauml  hustdy  ply uifj  the  African  »lave  tradr,  African  slavery  t)eing  tJiuB  c»lahii*lird 
nil  ooolinually  enhu-frcd,  voluntary  white  free  emigratjon  practically  oeaxed.  Tlie 
■Um  afterwardti  divided  on  the  two  gyntcms  of  slavery  and  of  livedotn  Some 
h>  '        '■  '  II  tlie  former.     Its  coumH]uenccs  pire  ^c-en  in  exLauHti-i 

»i.  •  :l  and  discontented  peoples.     You  have  chosen  the 

a;  <  ihat  jKiliey  whioli  [have  tnoiniained  wi  stn  m.- 

o^  i,  so  much  opposition — that  pohcy  which  1  havi' 

c  Imiii' — i;   your  own  policy  of  freedoui,   itiMteiMl  of 

»li  'lure  i>late8  to  be  formed  wi  tlie  American  continent 

Hid  Minuttnd  inU)  the  Union.  It  is  not  only  moet  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 
fiu«,  but  fai  tlie  nioxt  comluoive  to  the  public  saJeiy  and  virtue.  What  does  a 
grcM  b*f)  «tau  on  liiis  continent  noed  a  standing  army  and  a  navy  tor?    It  ha« 

00  n>0iiiic«  ahrotnk  It  can  liave  no  enemii'>«  within  Us  own  bordera.  l»  not  our 
|ir«>«nt  MnxiT  (cjcci.'plinff  its  temporary  olBce  of  holding  the  predatory  Indian 
Iri  "  [it  up,  with  i^iir  navy,  for  the  protfjciion  of  tha 
»L  ■-'/     Granting  il8  necessity  for  that  puri)OSf,  may 

1  :  k(c«nukn  a.-  irrint,  .«ay  I  want  no  iiKTrajie  of  anny  and  tiavy 
••«ary  by  r  ihe  area  of  human  Imnda^'o? 
[ill",  then,  and  yet  how  wise  and  liow  U-lici1oui»,  i«  llic  policy  of  flm 
:f\      All  it  pmpoii.*  ia  that  all  fiitiiro  ctatcj<  nhall  be  jtisl  wich  iVee, 

tiled,  and  proi-fR-rous  elates,  n<>  Michi^ian  to ;  and,  ftirtlier,  tliat 
•  ,..u-i.:  Ko  exactly  ao  Michigan  was  made  ■<ucb  a  utaie.     That  procc«* 

tfsry  out  of  the  territory  while  it  i*  a  territory,  and  then  it  must  and 
t.  ■  '.  when  It  come*  to  be  a  aiate.     Let  everylxwly  j;o  into  anew  ti-r- 

r.i  «•  he  native  or  forfijfii  bom.     Li«t  uofjody  be  c»me«l  by  furco 

ill  •■  \m  white  or  black,  tiative  or  irn|>orted  frotii  Al'ricn  or  oth.>r 

b  !■  -.     If  tio  «lnve»  an*  ever  currii'd  there,  no  hlaven  can  ever 

b«  Wii  iJjfie.     Ti.i  !ut\  tlie  oondilion  of  tin-  •■ijivcx,  are  the  white  men 

poliiJcBUr  r-qri!tl  in  a  (Li^  -late?     Wlmi  w  the  r-rindiiion  of  tiie  nun-xlave- 

MitlBf'  II   bl  a  ulave  ulale,  0<mtnL«led  with  the  »lnveli<>1d<T?     Ia'I  liio 

is>ilt->  i  .  if  »hii  alAtK  »tat''«  vl,,.«       I41I  ihf  ^n-at  emi'.'riili.m  i.f  thi'  iiuii- 
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Blnveliolding  white  m«iii  to  hcwit  regions,  while  the  slavoholder  remainB  in  tlie 
native  stato  of  both,  answer. 

"llaijy  of  you  profess  to  accept  this  f>olicy,  aiid  yet  refuw;  to  join  the  Ofj« 
pajty  lliat  maintains  it.  Tlie  Breokinridfre  party  gland  ou  u  pliilforni  direcUy  oppi>- 
Bit«.  You  will  not,  of  course,  support  tljat.  But  the  Doii^his  party,  yon  tJiiiik, 
will  do,  becauft?  it  ofl'ers  popular  sovereignty  in  the  territories,  ho  that  tlio  peujile 
there  are,  at  lea«t,  lefl  free  to  ehoow;  freedom.  If,  indeed,  a  fair  trial  could  l>e 
guaranteed,  it  might,  perha[>«,  be  well  enough.  But  what  the  projjpwcis  of  a  fair  irial 
for  frei'doni  under  the  auj<pict'«  of  a  democratic  a<iniinidtration  are,  let  ihe  liisiory 
of  oppre»H.'d,  harassed,  and  Htill  astracist'd  Kansas,  answer.  The  Donplas  popular 
sovereignty  creed,  moreover,  must  b«  taken  togetlier  with  the  Dred  Si^itt  di'cree 
of  the  supreme  court,  wliieli,  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  the  virtue  of  a  decree, 
deciarefl  that  slavery  is  the  conF<titutional  condition  of  the  tcrritorica  of  lJ)«<  UniN^ 
States,  unchangealile  by  any  popular  »ovorci)fiity  within  them,  or  even  by  llie 
uatiuual  aiitliority  without.  The  Douglais  creed  a«suinua  iliat  slavery  and  fn<-dom 
are  equally  just  and  wise,  or,  at  least.,  that  there  is  no  public  interest  and  no  moral 
right  involved  in  the  conlesil  tietween  tliem.  Slavery  will  never  be  8hut  out  of  a 
territory  by  those  who  are  indifferent  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
The  rei)ublican  party,  on  th«  contrary,  entertain  a  con.scieutious  conviction  ili»t 
slavery  is  wrong,  and,  a<.-iing  on  that  conviction,  tliey,  and  tliey  alone,  will  gave 
the  territories  from  its  blight,  and  so  make  sure  that  ihoy  become  ultimately  free 
Ktatea." 

The  occasion  brought  out  a  grand  republican  display  and  mas3 
meeting.  The  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country  came,  in 
unprecedented  numbers.  In  the  immense  procession,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  ceremonies,  were  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  state 
agricultural  college,  with  appropriate  emblems.  They  presented  to 
Mr.  Seward  the  following  address,  which  was  said  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  sentiment  of  Michigan  : 


"In  common  with  tl»e  young  men  of  Michigan,  we  take  pride  in  welcoming 
you  to  our  state.  We  have  learned  to  admire  you  for  your  talents,  love  you  tor 
your  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  and  look  to  you  for  in.struetion 
in  tlie  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

"We  believe  in  a  'higher  law;'  we  believe  that  slavery  and  freedom  are  in- 
compatible, and  that  Ihe  eonfliii  mu«t  be  '  irreprcs-sible '  so  long  as  they  are  ele- 
ments of  tlie  some  government  We  believe  tliat  right  must  finally  triumph ;  tlial 
opprewion  must  eeaao,  and  we  look  to  the  aiicces*  of  republican  prmeiples  to 
restore  our  government  to  its  original  purity  and  foster  the  true  spirit  of  national 
prosperity. 

"  We  take  pteoanre  in  addressing  you  from  the  halls  of  the  first  Sutc  Agricul- 
tural College  in  our  land,  and  as  a  champion  of  human  progress  you  cannot  fad  to 
be  an  earnest  and  *inccre  friend  to  the  cause  of  education.  W«-  sliould  have  re- 
joiced to  lalwr  to  iiecure  your  election  to  llie  chief  ni»gii*lrai>y  of  the  nation,  hut 
we  honor  you  none  the  less  as  the  great  cx{)uuuder  of  tlie  rights  of  uian,  and 
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A  you  liBve  prfst-iitcd  w  clearly  before  our  miiuU  Ibe  truths  which 

iiOli  of  I'Vt'iy  just   and  stable  government,  may  you  be  spared 

"S»ii>'  yearn  Ui  bkvi*  our  coniiDoti  country  with  youf  eouiisi'ls  and  (.•flbi't;^  for  tlie 

goal  of  Uii*  wcc     Be  iwsured  tlmt  you  live  in  llie  hettrts  of  ilie  fre«»loin-loviug 

jroung  niisn  of  America." 

In  ihe  evening,  Mr.  Seward  was  serenaded  by  a  German  band, 
fltunded  by  a  brillmiit  jwirade  of  wido-awakes. 

Mr.  Sc'wurd'ji  next  ajj[)oiuLmuul  was  at  Kalatiiaiux).  Proceeding 
then:  by  private  conveyance,  he  rect;ived  at  Jackson  and  other  places 
on  ihc  road  the  hearty  saliitationfl  of  the  peoj)le.  11  is  stay  in  Kala- 
mazoo was  iieccsKariiy  brief.  A  meeting  had  bicn  called,  which, 
DOtwithjstandiiig  a  heavy  nun,  was  large  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  He 
spoke  HubstJinliully  as  follows : 

•'  F«.ix)W  CiTtXKNs;  I  Ain  here  in  obedience  to  the  rxvmmfiml  of  the  people  ol 
3lichtfi;»ii,  And  yet  1  acu  inclined  to  think  tlmt  yuur  commands  nnd  my  compliance 
were  m  }gtvmt  rtiistake.     You  summoned  me  here  because  you  tliou{;tit  Ibitt  your 

imge  or  your  patience  were  flugpug  in  tlic  cause  of  freedom,  udiI  yot  »t  every 
I  of  mr  piojrrass  from  the  time  liint  1  landed  at  Detroit,  1  liavr-  limnd  nothing 
.-'III  uiit'Xiiniple<l  mid  iinaiiiuiily  un3urpji8!>i-d.     I  htivenot  long^  to  speak 
t'  1  will  t4-il  you  why  I  waul  to  go  to  Konajus.     I  want  to  go  to  Kuu!<)u 

Iw  I  want  to  net!  the  S«ratogit  tn  the  causo  of  freedom.     I  am  on  my 

Vf.,  ii.w,  and  unlr^  I  leave  at  half-i>a8t  two  I  shall  fail  of  that  puriHwe. 

Bare  i  y<mr  leave  to  go?  |Aye,  Aye,  go  to  Kansas.]  Thank  you  friends;  I 
know  how  to  wui  your  consent,"  Alter  paying  a  handsjme  compUment  to  tlje 
wido-awakra,  Mr.  S,  proceeded  :  "  I  have  l)cen  much  affe<:ted  by  the  kind  and  cor- 
dial ifriwtings  of  my  old  deaiocraur.  friemU  and  ucighbors,  eiui|j;raiit«  from  the 
banki  of  lh«  Cayugn,  the  Seneca,  and  the  Geneaec!.  But  I  am  stnick  witlt  t})e 
bet,  tlial  while  Uu-y  have  loet  iK^tie  of  their  kindfK-KS  or  rcHjH-ct  for  me,  they 
y*t  POTin  to  persevere  m  a  h<>[)eless,  <]espcnitc,  ui>ele*s,  unworthy  cause. 

"  Tben>  a  tndct'd  no  eiul  to  their  kindncm  lo  an  old  frieiul  when  he  comes  amotig 
them.  I  thank  thetu  will)  all  my  heart.  Nevert}ieles!<,  I  coufe«i  that  it  exeitet 
my  •orrow  and  fi)'nipfltby  to  see  so  many,  and  sm-h  go<ni  men,  wasting  theiiis>elve«i 
ta  a  CKUt!  which  ',-an  n'Miher  bnng  llietii  uor  their  country  safely,  hunor  or  reuowu. 

"  I  RMct  ihtim  ou  the  by-way8  and  patiiways  and  in  an  honest,  outH)K>kcn, 
htmny  manner,  they  g^reel  me,  at  they  pass,  with  '  Hurrah  for  DougtiiMl '  1  think 
Uiat  Miariy  every  Douglaa  man  in  town  Uua  come  to  tender  me  hi:<  hand,  and  to 
ttipr^  at  the  name  liuie  his  dett<rTiiiiiatioii  tu  vule  Ibr  Uougla& 

"Wdl,  now,  fi-llow  citizfn?,  it  is  honorable  to  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  liaa  such 
frMOnda,  and  >  ■•»  i)i»i  ilii'y  (H.'n<evei'e  in  tJieir  fldi'lity  to  him.     Still, 

it  b  no!  wi  :  »l  ititni'limeuti*  or  pride  of  coiint!»tcncy.  lo  waste  our 

^  ii  lo  fell,  on  tiu^  lmppini?At,  the  honor  and 

1 1  ■    _       .        ;  '  '""'*  t*-"  conw. 

"ilt  tbw  lour  candidat^^a  in  tiu;  tield,  the  only  man  who,  in  any  poy.^ible  caw. 
and  aA«r  every  ounibiiialion,  cannot  be  elected  previdciit  ul'  the  United  Stated,  la 
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my  excellent  friend  Stephen  A.  Douglas;  becmiBe  every  vote  given  for  him  in  the 
norlli  is  a  volo  for  Breckinridge,  and  every  vote  given  for  him  in  the  south  is  a 
vote  for  Lincoln  or  for  Bell,  to  bo  counted  in  the  CAnvnss.  If  you  ask  your  own 
bcAri,  or  inquire  of  your  neighbor,  you  will  find  the  reason  why  you  republicHnd 
are  going  to  vote  for  Abrnham  Lincoln,  is  simply  and  exclusively  because  he  is,  Jis 
you  undersUind  it,  the  representative  of  human  liberty.  If  you  go  to  tlie  south, 
the  great  question  is  brought  by  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  debate  to  the  issue 
between  freedom  and  slavt-ry,  luxl  every  mtin  in  the  south  i.n  going  to  vole,  not  for 
Lineoh)  and  liberty,  but  for  the  man  who  win  most  effectually  protect,  defend  and 
extend  hiimati  iflnveiy  I  On  Ihal  great  issiie  Uie  rt;pi)bliu«n  party  occupies  llii;  side 
of  liberty,  while  llie  democratic  party  no  side,  or,  if  any,  the  side  of  slavery. 
The  democratie  parly  is  indeed  divided  into  two,  one  holding  tliat  slavery  is  right, 
and  UieoUierBttem[)ti«g  townipromise,  and  »aying  (h»tthey  are  indiflerenlwhether 
it  Is  voted  up  or  lotcd  down.  Indilference  to  liberty  i.s  toleration  of  slavery. 
The.e  is  no  neutrality  of  this  kind  praetiatble  now.  When  this  election  sliah  have 
clot^'d  yon  will  find  this  out,  becau.«e  yon  will  then  find  tliut  tJie  only  other  man 
in  the  universM!  who  was  further  from  llie  presidency  than  Mr.  Douglas  was  tlio 
man  in  (he  miH)n." 

On  leaving  Kalaraazoo,  Mr.  Seward  learned  that  the  steamboat 
Lady  Elgin,  with  nearly  three  hundred  passengers  on  Ixjard,  had 
beetj  lost  the  night  before,  on  lake  Michigan,  on  her  way  from  Chi- 
cago to  Milwaukee.  This  sad  event  cast  a  deep  glrjom  over  those 
two  cities,  whose  citizens  were  engaged  in  inquiries  and  searches  for 
the  death  Mr.  Seward,  with  his  party,  passed  through  Chicag<i, 
avoiiling  all  ol}s«jrvation,  and  arrived  in  Milwaukee  on  the  evening 
of  the  eighth.  In  consequence  of  the  melancholy  disaster,  he  declined 
to  deliver  any  sjieech,  or  to  allow  any  demonstration  whatever  to  be 
made,  or  even  to  receive  any  j)ublic  visits,  during  his  stay  in  the 
city.  He  remained  quietly,  at  a  private  house,  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, when  he  proceeded  to  Madison,  the  capital  uf  Wisconsin. 

At  Madison,  a  reception  more  flattering,  if  ^>088ible,  than  any  he 
bad  yet  met,  awaited  him.  Without  distinction  of  parly  the  autho- 
rities of  the  suite,  tlie  authorities  of  the  city,  the  military,  the  fire 
department  and  the  civic  8<x;ieties  met  him  and  escorted  him  from  the 
Ciira  to  his  lodging.-*.  Govenjor  Randall,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and 
Chauncey  Abbott  for  the  city,  in  brief  but  eloquent  speeches,'  welcomed 
his  appearance  amotig  them.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Scward, 
in  responsei  were  utu-red  with  deep  feeling.  The  sentiments  he  iheii 
uttered,  the  essence  of  his  political  philosophy,  were  received  with  a 


I  See  ApponUix. 
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enlhasiasm,  not  only  by  those  present  but  by  republicans 
everywhere  when  the  speech  came  to  be  published,  although  often 
before  expressed. 


'Ton  uccELLEircr  the  ooterxoh,  toch  rokor  mc  mator,  gentlkmks  or  the 

nxn  AITHORITT,  flKjrPLBMEN  or  THK  Mll.ITAKT,  or  THE  riRK  riKPABTMKNT,  or  THK  WIOK- 

AVAKH  Ajtp  rcLLOw  ciTtHWs;  As  I  ascended  ijjis  beautiful  eminence,  windinig  my 
m%y  up  iU)  gmcd'til  declivities  until  I  rested  under  the  i-lmduw  of  tlie  capilul,  itsceinoU 
Co  tne  tliat  1  Litd  breu  carried  back  iliree  LunUred  years,  oiid  timl  I  wiui  moving  upon 
Ui«  'Mill  »nd  witltiti  the  city  of  the  ancient  Axtecs,  sutToundcd  hy  buAutif'ui  Inlce^, 
kn«]  rmlKjweriHl  in  the  richegt  vcjjri'tnlinn,  So  long  as  this  cA|iil4il  has  existed  I 
Inifw  btNird  of  its  IxiAaty,  nnd  I  am  gralitied  in  beinfj  able  to  Iwnr  witness  llmt  it 
full  '!  Id-wide  reputation.     I  tliink  that  the  »un   never  looked  down 

V{'  :ion  for  ilie  elegant  oiipiiiil  of  a  lice  Ktate, 

•'  Vou  siinU  not,  fellow  ciliB<.-ns,  teiu[)t  me  into  llie  indulgence  of  any  such  ex- 
tTBTagaiit  e<>uniation  of  niyiielf,  of  my  principles,  of  what  little  I  have  done,  ns  to 
make  mo  fvA  or  believts  fur  a  niouient  thai  this  kind  rec^-ptiou  i«  inure  than  you 
would  extend,  and  tmght  justly  extend,  to  every  one  oi'  my  associates  in  the  pub- 
lie  cuuDoila  of  the  nation  who  haa  beea  true  and  faithful  to  the  iutcrcKts  of  human 
bberty,  vrhile  he  Las  not  been  utiinitidful  of  the  duly  of  developing  the  resource* 
of  titn  matcrioi  priif|>ei  ity  oi  the  country, 

"  It  li .  -a  Kiinple  nile  of  interpretation  llmt  I  have  studied  the  consliUi- 

tion  of  ■  That  rule  has  been  simply  tliis :  Thai  by  no  word,  no  act,  no 

iJP'  '  I  tiiighl  enler,  tdiould  any  one  human  being  of  the  ^'i.ii'-- 

I  ■  'Ug,  much  less  any  class  of  human  btsings,  of  any  nniion, 
|ij^  kiDilrrd,  b«'  refireswd  and  kept  down  in  tlie  least  decree  in  their  cffbrls  Ui 
nwift*  higher  »tale  ot  liberty  and  hnppiuess.  Amid  all  the  glusses  uf  ihe  limes:, 
amid  all  iLe  eaaaya  and  discussions  to  which  tlie  con»tituciou  of  llie  United  btati-s 
lut*  boon  aubjoctnd,  Uiis  hay  been  Ibo  Hiniple,  plain,  broad  light  iu  whtuli  1  havo 
reul  errry  article  and  every  section  of  llial  great  inKlrumeuL  Whenever  it  re- 
i|ttirw  of  me  tlMt  litis  band  ehall  keep  down  Uie  humblest  of  lite  buman  race,  theu 
1  will  lay  down  power,  plitoe,  |x»iition,  liuiic,  cveryihing,  ratliur  than  adopt  such  a 
outwtruction  or  hucU  a  nilo.  II',  Uierefore,  iu  tbu  land  there  lu-u  any  Ihal  would 
rt»r,  I  est«*ml  I"  tlvfti,  in  G(>d'«  name,  a  good  speed.  If  Uuti;  are  any  in  foreigu 
land*  »  '  'udition  by  emigration,  or  if  there  be  any  here 

wbo  v»>i  <  11  1)1' bappitie^H,  m  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 

Uon,  or  IU  their  eievauon  to  a  higher  i'tate'br  dignity  and  happiuea^^,  tliey  bnvii 
■hray*  b>d,  and  always  (hall  havo^  a  cheering  word  and  such  ell'orts  aa  1  con  con- 
tbkiaty  make  in  iLeir  behalf. 

•  Fel!-"  ■■•■:',  wonls  would  fail  me  if  I  iihuuld  attempt  to  express  the  grati- 

tixW  I  I  .-«irreeable  »urpriite.     I  am  here  coin|>ulHorily,  not  Peeking  honor 

r  haud.1.     I  am  here,  I  regret  to  coufuiM  it,  aa  a  (iiu'tiHnu. 
-I'll  hcie  and  elwwbrrea  (lartimnn  only,  Wcausc  tlie  tuibit^ 
ci.  jlttle  allow  iio  man  lo  be  a  jMitriot  unle«i  m  the  ranks  of  ttonio 
T"  flu-  i-rn-nt   that   liie  pally  of  frcL'duin  to  which  1   bflung' 
' ,   nrver  iwkiiig  me  to  trample  dii  the  right*  or 
iinalion  dm-  lo  the  niotivr.s  ul  tlio?e  who  dider 
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from  tnr,  I  slmll  niiilonvor  to-morrow  to  spt  forOi  my  riews  of  the  nationnl  ohjccf^ 
tttul  end  of  tbi-  p^'ut  jiulitie&l  i|i»c'U!«)on  in  which  mtc  an*  engaged.  Until  tiicti  I 
beg  your  iiidnl^crict!  lor  iftit  nod  rt-posc,  so  nectissnry  i»ltf>r  a  luog  jtmrtify,  liopitig 
tiittt  I  n)uy  greet  you  Willi  smiliug  liices  iitid  leave  yuu  -with  uu  less  lavorablc  im- 
Jircsttions  wlien  the  time  for  our  separation  sliall  have  come." 

The  next  «iuy  (September  12)  was  set  apart  for  a  galliering  of  the 
peopli.',  ill  Mudisou,  from  all  the  surrounding  country.     Mr.  Seward 
spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  on  "The  duty  and  rrsponBibiiity 
of  tlie  nurthwfst."     He  began  his  speech  with  the  following  inipr« 
sivc  words: 


*  Fkijx>w  citizkkb  :  It  is  r  bright  Sept«mb«r  sun  lliat  is  shining  down  npon 
UP,  sueh  n  sun  us  nature,  pleased  with  the  remenibrnniH?  of  her  own  benetirenee, 
£e«ing  to  delij^hi  in  sending  forth  to  grace  the  close  of  a  season  which  lirts  been 
crowned  with  abuiidiincc  fltid  liixuriaiice,  nnknown  even  to  lierown  liiil>itii.il  pri>- 
liiseness.  It  its  such  a  sun  as  nature,  pleased  with  seeing  the  grrowih  ol'  a  noble 
capital  in  a  great  slate,  may  be  supposed  to  send  out  to  illuminate  and  to  make 
more  eflulgent  for  a  special  oci-owon  tlie  niapiiificent  beauties  of  the  place  in  which 
•we  are  assembled.  It  is  such  a  S<'ptenib«»r  sun  an  we  iniijlit  almost  suppose  nature, 
sympatliiEing  with  the  eflbrta  of  good  men,  lover*  of  liberty,  anxious  to  seen w 
llieir  own  freedom,  to  per|>etunle  timl  freedom  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  posterity, 
Aud  to  extend  its  blessings  tliroiighinit  the  whole  world,  and  for  all  peneratioiis, 
may  have  sent  forth  in  token  of  sympathy  with  sueh  a  noble  race.  Bui,  fellow 
citizens,  bright  and  cheerful  aii  this  hour  is.  my  heart  is  oppn'S*od,  and  I  am  uiinble 
At  once  lo  lifk  myself  alxive  the  sadno»a  of  recent  scones  and  prinfiil  recollections. 
I  obeyed  the  command  of  the  republican  people  of  Wisconsin  to  appear  Iwfore 
thtm.  on  this  the  12th  day  of  Scplemlier;  and  as  I  approached  llieir  beautiful  sea- 
port^ ii  I  may  so  call  the  city  that  crowns  the  shon-e  of  lake  Michigan,  and  aO'ords 
entrance  to  this  magi^ilicent  state,  I  bad  anticipated,  because  I  hod  bi<come  habi- 
tuated to,  a  welcome  that  should  be  dintiiiguitibed  by  the  light  of  a  thousand 
torches,  and  by  the  voices  of  multituilc.<.  of  music  and  of  cannon.  But  the  angel 
of  death  j>ujj«i'd  just  Ix-fore  me  on  tJiu  way,  and  instead  of  the  givcting  of  tlmu- 
8and»  ijl'  tiiy  fellow  citizens,  I  found  only  a  thick  darknes.*,  inl•rc»-'^•d  in  ell'ect  ns 
only  nature's  blaiJkness  can  be,  by  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  riiothi-rs  for  the  loss 
of  children,  and  refusing  to  be  coinliirted.  ]  have  Im-cu  i|iiite  unable  to  rL«c  from 
Uwl  sudden  tflioek ;  to  forget  llial  instead  of  the  voice  of  a  kind  nitil  merry  and 
genial  wrhxinie,  I  heard  only  mournings  and  laincntatiou^  in  the  streets. 

"To  you,  perliafts.  (hat  sad  uccurreiice  seoms  soniewhal  foreign,  Iwcauac  it  oc- 
curred in  your  beautiful  iieaport,  but  it  was  not  merely  a  municipal  ciilninity.  It 
is  a  calamity  and  disa.ster  that  befalls  the  stale,  and  strikes  home  dismny  and  hor- 
ror into  the  Ihiwjiiisi  ol  nil  itj»  pi.'Ople ;  lor  thow  who  |RTishcd  were  citiz«.*ns  of  tlic 
stole,  and  tho-*  who  survive  are  liie  mounierfs,  the  ilesolate  widows  and  uq)hau9 
who  are  bfreftv«-tl.  Let  me,  U-fi>re  I  prik-i-e^l,  tiikc  the  liberty  t4>  bring  this  subject 
U>  the  uiteiilion  of  the  slitle  authorities  of  VVi^-onsin,  and  lo  a^k  and  to  impli/rv 
that  nothing  niiiy  be  lelt  undone,  if  there  ix  yet  anything  that  can  be  dot>«,  to  res- 
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cae  every  sofferer  from  that  dreadful  calamity,  and  to  bring  to  the  comforts  of 
social  life,  and  of  a  sound,  good,  religiou.«,  and  public  education,  the  orphans  who 
mre  left  to  wander  in  want  on  the  lake  shore." 

The  whole  speech  was  pervaded  by  a  serious  and  impressive  elo- 
|uence.  The  fixed  utteutiou  of  the  audience  was  broken  only  by 
occasional  bursts  of  applause.  The  day  cl'jsed  with  a  "  wide-awake'* 
display,  in  the  evening,  of  great  magnificence.  Mr.  Seward,  after 
vijiiting  some  of  the  excellent  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madi- 
son, and  admiring  its  beautiful  scenery,  left  the  city  the  next  day  for 
the  Mississippi  river  where  a  steamboat  was  in  waiting  to  convey  iiiiu 
to  St  Paul  in  Mmnesota.  His  progress  up  the  river,  from  Prairie 
du  Cbien  to  St  Paul,  was  frequently  delayed  by  the  people  of  the- 
towns  and  villages,  on  either  shore,  who  eagerly  desired  to  see  and 
hear  him.  At  La  Crosse,  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  his 
arrival.  A  large  procession  met  him  early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
b«»at  approached  the  landing.  He  was  escorted  thence  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  turnvereins,  in  whose  am{)le  grounds  a  great  crowd 
of  people  was  gathered.  Before  leaving  the  boat  an  address  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Seward  to  which  he  replied  as  follows: 

"Fellow  Citizejss:  It  has  always  been  my  purpose  to  anticipate  tlie  progress 
of  civilization  in  the  went,  by  visiting  the  interior  portion  of  the  continent  iK-fore 
the  Indian  and  his  canoe  have  given  place  to  the  white  man,  the  steamer,  the  rail- 
i(M<l,  and  the  telegr^)h.  AVith  that  view,  I  explored,  in  1856,  the  banks  of  lake 
Sii|ierJor,  one  year  only  in  advance  of  the  establishment  of  civilization  above  Sault 
Sl  Marie.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  execute  my 
{>iiqto«e  to  viiiil  the  upper  Mississippi  until  I  find  tliat  I  can  no  longer  trace  on  it» 
slioreA  or  bluflfs,  or  among  the  people  who  gather  around  me,  a  single  feature  of 
til'-  (Hirtraits  of  Catlin,  which  first  made  me  acquainted  with  this  wonderful  and 
lomaiitic  n-gion.  I  must  take  you  as  I  find  you.  I  have  come  here  at  last, 
altfii<i<^l  by  a  few  friends  from  the  eastern  states — from  Ohio,  from  New  York, 
roin  Michigan,  from  Ma^saciiusetts' — with  them  to  see  for  ourselves  the  wonflors. 
<>.  ihis  great  <ivilization  which  are  ojwning  here  to  herald  the  establishment  of 
|-oli(i(ad  |K)wer  Mid  empire  in  the  northwest.  But  our  anticipations  are  surpasst'd 
l>y  what  we  st-e.  Xone  of  us  could  have  believed  that  elegant  cities  would  have 
fM>  ra;>idly  ^nnig  up  on  these  shores;  nor  could  we  have  looked  for  such  evidon- 
c«Ti  of  improvement  and  development  as  would  have  required  a  hundred  years  to 
execute  in  Uie  states  from  which  we  come.  This  is  gratifying,  because  it  reveals 
to  us  how  r^idly  the  American  people  can  improve  resources,  develop  wealth, 

I  Mr.  8«ward*«  party  Inclnded  Ocorge  W.  Pattenon,  of  New  York ;  Charlon  Frmncln  Adunii,  of 
SlaMachoMttf ;  Jamn  W.  Sre.  of  Sew  York  :  Uufti«  Klitg.  of  Wlnconiiln,  and  fcvoral  olhtT  dii^ 
tinnl'brd  pablte  men,  who  were  eTerjrwhere  rccelTcd  witb  great  roniilricratii>n,  and  who  con- 
tribuird  mocb  to  the  effect  of  tbe  Joomey  by  their  Arequeut   and  eloquent  addrcs»ea  to  th» 
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and  establbh  coiiBlituliona!  ]>owers  and  jpiaraniies  for  the  protection  of  freedom. 
If  we  liBd  Ibutid  you  isolnled  and  sepnrato  ccirnniuiiitits,  distinct  from  onrwlTe*, 
we  should  si  ill  hnve  been  ubli^red  to  rtjoice  in  such  evidences  of  prosperity  and 
growing  p-eutiies!?.  ITow  much  more  (.Ti'l-ifyiiip  it  is  for  us  to  find,  in  every  thinj,' 
thtit  wc  Hce  uid  hear,  abundant  evidcui'fs  lliat  Ave  are,  after  alt,  not  sejiHraie  and 
distinct  peoples — iint  distinci  peoples  of  lowit,  Wiscoiismi,  New  York  ami  Mn.<»i- 
eljiiselts,  but  thai  we  are  one  people — from  Plyinoutli  roek  at  least  to  the  bank^ 
of  tJic  MiiwiKsippi  and  to  the  fi>ot  of  Uie  Rocky  niountains.  Il  is«  an  assurance 
that  enable?  us  to  triiinple  under  our  Icet  every  menace,  every  tJireat  of  disnuion< 
every  olm-ni  and  apprelmnsiou  of  the  dismeiiibermenlof  this  great  cuipire;  for  we 
find  in  llie  BeiiUnieuttt  which  you  have  expressed  to  us  lo-dny  preei.<cly  Uie  wnli- 
nienls  which  were  kindled  two  hundred  years  ago  on  riynioulh  riK:k,  and  whieli 
are  spreading  wider  and  wider,  takiiij;  deeper  and  deeper  root.x  in  the  Anierii:^n 
soil.  They  give  us  the  sure  and  reliable  g-iiaraniy  that,  under  every  possible 
change  of  condition  and  circunulanee,  llie  American  peojile  will  nowhere  forget 
the  common  interests,  the  common  afiectioDii,  and  the  common  dcfdiny  which 
make  Uieni  all  one  people." 

His  speech  at  the  tumverein  grounds  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
idea  of  disunion. '  Recent  events  have  given  additional  interest  to 
the  words  he  then  uttoretl.  At  several  places,  as  he  proceeded  up 
the  river,  he  addressed  the  people,  briefly,  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  in  response  to  their  hearty  salutations. 

It  was  Suntlay  morning  when  the  boat  reached  St.  Paul.  The 
committee  appointed  to  receive  him  had  met  him  some  distance  down 
the  river.  With  them  he  proceeded  quietly  to  the  hotel,  without 
publicity  or  ceremony.  On  Monday  he  visited  fort  Snelling,  the 
falls  of  Miitnehaha,  Minneapolis,  antl  St.  Anthony.  At  the  two  last 
mentioned  places,  he  was  received  with  public  demonstrations.  To 
the  appropriate  addresses  made  to  him  at  Minneapolis  and  St  An- 
thony, he  replied  in  a  few  brief  but  hap]>y  remarks. 

Returning  to  St.  Paul  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Seward  was  serenaded 
by  «  proceswiou  of  wide-awakes,  who,  with  thousands  of  citizens, 
assembled  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  stopped-  A  salute  by 
a  detachment  of  artillery  having  been  fired,  Judge  Goodrich  ap 
peared  on  the  balcony  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  introtluced  him  to  the 
people  in  an  eloquent  speech,'  which  was  echoed  by  the  audieuc«  in 
entliufliastic  cheers.     Mr.  Seward  responded  as  follows: 

"JtTDCK  GoonKicii,  aE>iTLKMEK  wTiiK-AWAKKS,  rKi.i.ow  riTiZKKS ;  Every  plant, 
idirub,  iir  tree,  whatever  ita  virtue,  or  it*  strength,  wim<  cu'ated  not  for  it«?lt' alone ; 
but  It  cxi6t«  for  llie  beuelil  and  to  increase  the  happineits  of  mankind.     Every 
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^SBn^'vr*.  not  Tot  hiniwlf,  bnt  for  liis  countrj' ;  for  the  gi>hiTfit.ion  to  wlilcli  lie 
b*<nngi»,  iind  for  those  wliioh  sbnll  come  nftor  him.  Every  ajje  brings  wiUi  it  some 
peouhar  Uuty  lo  be  ptTlbmied  Wo  be  t^  liim,  who  fiuk  to  iwo,  or  to  hasuine  tliAt 
tiutr.  Ills  imfUf  dhrtll  perish.  Tiie  zeal,  the  enthusiasnt  nnd  the  energy  which 
mark  yuur  actiuii,  iu  iln-  proni'iu  iintioiiul  L-raergcney,  prove  ihol  you  hftv«<  rightJy 
•iiH^-mpd  tho  diity  and  hove  resolutely  determined  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
drvolTrd  upon  you. 

'•Tliii*  kind  luid  generous  welcome  is  rpcognized,  on  my  part,  as  another  one  of 
•n  luttuy  ttcbt  of  boHpitikhty,  surpiusiiigchLini,  or  expectatiou,  which  have  ulteitded 
«%•  t"  my  progress,  since  1  flr^^,  far  down  the  river,  sta  my  foot  upon  ilio 

»".  iijsota.     1  cKLmut  undt-rUke  lu  expre.ss  the  sensibility  wliieh  tliis'  kiud- 

X)f^  !uK>  rttt  ftkrned.  It  if  not  my  hfihit  to  attempt  lo  cxprfsa  the  gratifndir  I  fei'l 
on  rjch  oix'«i«i>ii*,  at  tho  lime  »nd  In  the  pinoe  where  tliey  occur.  Possibly,  at 
ttna*  fiitiutt  timn<!>  nnd  in  sumo  fnr  distant  plMX«,  when  you  nro  lea-st  0)C|:>ccti()^  it, 
Maie  action,  or  »t  lettttt  HOine  word,  thiil  may  not  then  be  out  of  time,  ur  season, 
*U»y  »ljowr  hnw  deeply  «>y  memory  ever  retains  the  impressions  made  by  Uie  gen- 
«raMly  of  the  citizen*  of  tliis  now  yi>uthfiil  state,  wj<jn  to  become,  as  I  l)e- 
lieve,  by  rtMuya  of  its  central  position  and  the  intelligent!  and  enterprise  of  its 
|iruple,  ■  (louniiadnsr  pi^wer  id  the  Ain<.-i'ic«n  Union. 

"  For  the  present,  my  duty  requires  me  tt*  rise  above  all  considemtions  of  my- 

•■fl^pti  evta  of  yourtiulveH,  of  thig  t»piul  and  of  thin  slate;  and  to  tliiiik  luid  to 
tj^ik  only  of  our  country  and  for  mankind.  To-morrow,  1  will  try  to  per(i>nu 
UiAl  duty.  Until  ihin,  I  pray  yon  to  allnw  me  tit  reml ;  biildinj;  you,  each  and  all, 
ImwOy  aad  respectfully,  a  cordial  good  night     May  Qod  blesb  and  reword  you 

all" 

The  racetiog  on  the  next  day  (the  18tL  of  September)  was  nu- 
nerous  beyoml  pnx;edent.  It  seemed  to  be  ii  gathering  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Ktate.  John  W.  North,  nf  St.  Puiil,  in  a  very  appropn- 
Ate  spcfch,'  inlr<Hlnced  Mr.  Sewarrl  to  ihe  ma8ses  iKjfore  him.  Stand- 
iDg  ii^  the  jK>rtico  of  the  aijntol,  inspiretl  by  tho  scenes  about  hiui, 
Mt.  Seward  8|x>ke  with  unusual  eloquence  and  fervor,'  while  the 

II  and  women  who  filled  the  capacious  grounds,  around,  caught 
ibc  Mpiril  of  hit  words  and  at  brief  intervals  interrupted  him  with 

>ulB  of  entliusijisin. 

In  tho  evening  .Mr.  Steward  was  again  serenaded,  at  his  lodging.-*, 
by  A  splendid  torchlight  procession,  consisting,  in  part,  of  four  hun- 
dred and  !'■  tnans.  Early  on  the  nc-xt  day  he  lell  the  city  of 
8t  Pttul,  ilxmt,  intending  to  reach  Dnbuquc,  in  Iowa,  in 
time  to  addrtnw  n  meeting,  <:nlled  on  the  twentieth,  in  anticipation  of 
hi*  prvaenoT!.  Unnvoidnble  delays,  however,  prevented  his  arrival  in 
Dubui{U«   until  Jnidnight.      Nevertheless   he  wii8  rt^eeived  with  a 
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national  salute  of  artillery ;  and  a  procession  of  wide-awakes  escorted 
liim  to  liis  hotel,  where,  having  been  introduced  to  the  people  by 
William  B.  Allison, '  he  made  the  following  speech : 

"  Fellow  CrrtzENS ;  Language  would  foil  me  if  I  Rhould  attempl  to  express  the 
acknowkHlf^nienU  tlml  I  owe  yon  (ijr  Uiis  nianireatatioti  of  your  reganl  nmi  ru- 
syiect.  You  will  excuse  ruv,  I  kiinw,  for  piuuing  b_v  wlinl  I  Ireasiire  up  in  niy 
heart  of  lieart*,  tJiH  kind  words  t.imt  Irnvt  been  sjiokvn  in  my  enm  oonwrning  my- 
self alone.  Tliat,  iii  the  plmt  wberi-  I  always  slorc  nn.'ni'jrios  nf  kindne«is  and  of 
nftVclion,  niul  thcr*'  I  prefer  to  let  iheni  Tvxl  until  the  reason  shall  come  when  they 
may  fructify  into  some  action  ou  my  [mrt  that  shall  nianifiv<<t  tlir  gratitude  wliioii  I 
seem  to  supf])rcR!^. 

'■  Fellow  eitizens,  passing  from  what  was  merely  |M'r«ioiial,  I  have  to  say  thai  wo 
are  here — some  half  dozen  citiisenf) — p<jliticnl  piljjrims  who  were  s(?cu^lumeil  to 
worship  at  tJie  shrine  of  freedom  in  the  east,  and  wo  have  taken  our  ficrip  and 
staff  and  oonie  to  llie  west.  We  stopped  first,  as  we  passed,  on  tlje  slion.-s  of  the 
Niajraia  river;  then  on  the  Hhore  of  Detroit  river;  tlien  on  the  coast  of  lake 
Michigcn ;  and  thence  we  made  our  way  across  to  the  Mi><«issippi,  and  ascended 
that  magnificent  river  la  the  head  of  navigation,  wherv  we  rested  for  a  day  or 
two,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  tiie  newest  admitted  stale — the  best  and 
worthiest  of  the  three  free  staloa  kchiiiited  into  the  Union  within  the  lawt  ten  year* 
as  a  result  of  the  decimvc  action  of  the  repubUcaa  people  of  the  northwest,  aincc 
t])e  compromise  of  lR'!iO.  Thence  we  set  our  facea  downward  and  aouthward, 
hoping  to  be  here  in  lime  tii  have  a  full  and  free  conference  witli  yon,  to  givcyoa 
the  reauliB  of  our  examination,  into  the  condition  of  our  (freat  cuuw  in  oilier  parts 
of  tiie  Union,  and  to  learn  from  you  what  may  he  anticipated  Ha  tlie  action  of  Ul9 
people  of  this  yet  new  but  grand  western  sttate." 

Mr.  Seward  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  Dubuque  another  day. 
The  people,  disappointed  the  previous  day,  again  gathered  in  the 
public  square,  eager  to  hear  him  speak  on  the  great  subjects  agitat- 
ing the  country.  He  spoke  fur  more  than  an  hour  of  the  West,  us 
destiny  and  its  duty,  and  of  the  one  idea  on  which  its  institutions 
are  founded. 

Yroia  Dubuque  Mr.  Seward  was  obliged  U)  travel  rapidly  through 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  order  to  meet  his  appoinlrnetits  in  Kansas. 
Hia  journey  through  these  states  was  marked  by  public  expressiona 
no  less  flattering  than  those  he  h.id  received  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Miunesota  and  Michigan.  W^herever  the  cars  8topj)etl,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  spontanooua  crowds  of  people  were  in  waiting  to  salute  him. 

At  Quincy,  Illinois,  whore  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  and 
entered  the  state  of  Missouri,  he  met  with  a  hearty  reception.     At 
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Brook£eld,  in  Missouri,  a  collution  was  prepared  for  him.  Here  he 
received  a  telegraphic  di.spat<;h  from  Chilhcothe.  the  next  large  towu 
on  the  road,  retjuestitig  him  to  address  the  people  at  tliat  place  whilo 
the  cars  stopped  there.'  At  first,  Mr.  Seward  was  disposed  to  decline 
the  invitatiuu,  remarking  that  the  people  uf  Missouri  could  not  ex- 
pect him  to  spivik  to  them  when  their  laws  prevented  him  from 
speaking  frf-ely  what  lie  thought.  On  his  arrival  at  Chilhcothe, 
however,  at  the  urgent  solicitutiuu  of  the  conumttee  and  a  number 
of  respectable  citizens  of  tho  state,  he  consented  to  make  a  brief 
address.  The  committee  frankly  stated  to  him  that  they,  themselves, 
as  well  &a  the  audience  assembled,  were  pro-slavery  in  their  principles. 

*•  Qnrruniw  '•  I  have  been  very  kindly  invited  by  some  oiiizeas  of  your  itlnce 
to  oiAkc  yotx  Upetch.  I  wottld  be  gUd  to  do  bo,  but  it  is  imp<Msible.  To  iii»ke  a 
•{11 .  .[«  A  voice;  and  I  bavu  |i«ft  tuiuM  bvLiud  dip.     Uu(  eveu  if  my  lungs 

Luf'  1  me,  it  would  bo  itnpojiiible  for  another  reasou — want  of  time.     A 

»j>«K?cU  has  been  well  di-fiinMl  tn  Ihj  an  rxU^nded  expression,  having  a  Ix'giiming,  a 
nuddlo  iiud  (Ui  enii  I  might  mnko  a  beginning;  but  before  I  oould  pel  fairly  into 
ihc  iniddli.',  itio  triun  wonlil  be  oCT,  and  you  would  never  hear  ilie  end  of  it. 
PoliLioi  MvnM  to  he  the  ikll-al>8«rbin);  lopio  with  you.  As  I  nm  supposed  u>  Ihj 
•oiocthinj;  of  s  poliliciati,  it  is,  peilinps,  expected  thai  I  should  allude  to  lliai 
(tttncct  lierft  too  is  a  difficulty  which  you  have  not  considered.  In  regard  to 
tha  OHwlidales  you  support  here,  I  (bcl  very  much  liko  a  mail,  who,  wishing  to  gut 
msried,  appli^il  to  tite  father  of  a  number  of  girla,  for  one  of  two  young  Indies. 
'  Wdl,'«ud  the  parent,  '  whtch  of  tlmm  do  you  propoee  to  t^ke?'  '  I  dt^lare,' 
Mid  the  auilor,  '  I  have  not  thou^^ht  of  that,  I  hud  or  lirf  have  one  as  the  other, 
•ltd  on  tije  whole  I  lliink  a  little  hrver.'  I  feel  so  in  regard  to  Mr.  U«<ll.  Mr. 
HoagUa,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  have,  however,  not  a  word  to  say  agaiuBl  eithnr 
of  dvBa.  They  are  good  personal  frieudd  of  mine— of  whom  I  always  speak 
w«tt ;  aod  I  hope  tliey  always  it(ic«k  well  of  mc.  But  I  cannot  muke  up  my 
ciiotoa  in  bvor  ot  vitltiir  of  liicm.  From  the  variety  of  banners  and  moitoua  around 
me,  I  think  you  yourselves  arc  in  the  «ame  quandary.  What,  then,  would  you  wy, 
if  I  alMuld  pro{>o8e  to  you  to  agree  on  my  caiididato,  Abraham  Lincoln?  But  I 
bm4  not  ajik  vuu  :  I  know  you  would  not  take  him.  I  think  too,  that  I  know 
the  n^K>D.     1^  "Ud  fur  HplilUng  raik     Judging  from  your  wide  piutUimt 

with  «JMgv>  «'i  /s,  and  the  scnrceuej*  of  limber   about  nie,  J    Liiink  you 

dao't  u-<  >•.     So,  we  miiy  as  well  eschew  politics  altogether,     Ia.ru 

^ImI  to  rut  you  are  Uieuied  in  u  splendid  country.     FilU-eii  years 

Mi^  I  ^,  .ind,  at  that  time,  obsi-rved  tlial  Missouri  was  destined  ti> 

^  grwat  _  -  ,       , .       1  have  uow  eom«  two  humired  milwi  into  the  iuK-nor, 

kdA  cmb  ■/  that  my  fonncr  im[ins88ion  of  the  atalc  has  been  Conlirmcd.  So  far 
M  I  am  able  to  judgo  you  are  in  tJie  tio«t  part  of  it.  You  ought  to  be  gratified 
that  Mich  bi  tJ])?  fact  I  have  notiood  on  my  way  that  yuu  have  a  cust<nn  ham 
wfaiob  doM  not  prevail  lu  Uie  eiwt, — *hixititu}  fuv  beti'f*.     KuA  it  doea  not  gurpriMf 

•  1%m  llMWiflmt  aaA  BL  JoMpb  Ballmail  Coinpan}  •xtaodad,  ftmly,  to  Ut.  Strward  ill*  erart* 
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me,  for  I  set;  lliai  vonr  iH-evrs  ftreworU*  shooting  for.  You  have  also  fine  l)ors««. 
But  if  you  could  come  to  an  uiiderBlandiug-  with  tne, — a  black  republican, — I  think 
We  could  improve  tJiem.  During  my  recent  visit  to  Syria,  I  was  presented  with 
some  line  Arabian  horBCS.  They  are  aaid  to  be  the  linest  horses  in  the  world. 
By  uniting  tiioni  with  American  hor*?*,  I  think  our  stock  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved. [Here  the  whistle  blew,  and  Governor  Seward  wajt  obliged  to  close.] 
God  bless  you  all !     I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  your  altciition.     QofKl  Uye." 

"  Aa  the  train  moved  off,  cheers  were  given  out  of  courtesy  to  the  s^ieaker  ;  and 
were  followed  by  cheers  for  Douglas,  Bell  and  Breckinridge.  Tlie  remarks  of  Mr. 
Seward  were  made  in  a  familiar,  good  nutured  style,  and  hud  u  very  happy  effect 
upon  tlM3  aiidienoe."' 

At  St.  Joseph,  in  Minsouri,  where  he  arrived  late  on  Saturday 
evening,  he  was  surprised  by  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  lie 
was  escorted  from  the  cars  to  the  hotel  by  a  large  procession  of 
wide-awakes  and  citizens,  who  insisted  upon  his  addressing  ihetn 
that  evening,  as  it  was  known  that  he  would  leave  the  city  early  on 
Monday  morning  for  Kansas.  Moved  by  the  cordiality  and  evident 
sincfrity  of  their  greetings,  he  ap])eared  ou  the  balcony  of  the  hotel, 
and  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Boynton,  of  St.  Joseph, 
spoke  as  follows : 


"Kb.  Cbairkan,  Gentlemcn  aki>  Fkixow  Citizens:  I  think  tJut  I  lutvc,  iome 
time  before  tliis,  said  Uiat  tlic  most  interesting  and  agreeable  8urfri»e  that  ever 
human  being  has  had  on  this  earth  was  that  which  Columbus  felt  when — after  hit 
long  and  tedious  voyage  in  March  of  a  continent,  the  cjcistt'noe  of  which  was  un- 
known to  hiniselfi  as  to  all  mankind,  and  the  evidence  of  whose  exi^^tcnce  waa 
nothing  but  a  suggestion  of  hia  own  philosophy,  gurrounded  as  he  was  by  a  mu- 
tinous crow,  who  were  determined  on  ihc  de^tmotion  of  his  own  life  if  he  should 
continue  the  voyage  uns^uccessfuUy  anotlier  day — he  weni  out  at  night  on  thed«*ck 
of  his  htUe  veiwel,  and  tliere  rose  up  licfore  him,  in  tl>e  dark,  the  shudow  of  an 
inland,  with  habitations  lighted  by  human  beings  hke  hiniwiC  ThatwiW  the  mom 
interesting  tiurprlse  thai  ever  oc«;urred  to  any  man  on  eurth.  And  yet  T  do  not 
think  that  Columbus  was  much  more  surprised  Uian  I  and  those  wlio  are  with  me 
Lave  l>ecn  to-night. 

"  We  have  lM.'en  traveling  in  a  land  of  friends  and  brethren,  throngh  many 
stftU"»  from  Maine  to  Missouri ! — along  iJiC  (»horet.  of  tlie  ocean,  along  tin;  chores 
of  the  great  lakca  and  the  banks  of  great  rivers — and  1  will  not  deny  that  our 
fiK)t«tijpe  have  been  made  pleaiaiil  by  kind  and  friendly  and  fraternal  gn^etinga. 
We  entered  the  ftoil  of  Miittiouri  tliis  morning,  at  ten  o'clfick,  feeling  tliat,  although 
we  had  u  right  to  regard  Llie  people  of  Missouri  as  our  brelJiren,  and  although  Ave 
were  llieir  brethr<.'n  and  friemls,  yet  wo  were  to  be  regonled  by  its  citi7.<'ns  as 
ttrangcrs,  if  not  ahena  and  enemies;  but  this  welcome  which  greet*  lu  here  wjr- 

i  Tlk«  above  rt^port  of  Mr.  Seward'*  rematka  la  laka  tram  tta  tYm  Vmuuwt,  pabllsbcd  it 
M.  Joaepli,  MItiuarl. 
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.t  we  hftve  experienced  iii  our  sojourmng^  from  Bangor,  in  the 
PJi  '(lis  plftir.     Tin.'  diHCovfry  that  here  tliere  is  so  much  of  kind- 

iMm  br  us,  so  much  of  respect  and  oonsidcrntion,  takes  ua  by  surprinte.  I  will 
«xnli«(  firuclj  ihiil  it  afieota  ua  witli  deep  seiiBiblUty,  for  we  did  not  propoiic  to 
viatl  8l  Joeopb.  There  is  it  land  beyond  you — a  land  redeemed  aad  saved  for 
fhe«<)nm,  thfii  ;'  "  '  ind  gufrerings  tbttt  have  cornmoiidod  its  young  and  grow- 
ing fx'ople  U'  ■■  of  m&tikind  and  to  our  peculiar  sytnpothy. 

'  travelers  throujrh  the  state  of  Missouri,  hoping  and 
eai-  <iQ,  to  rest  til  is  night  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Mis- 

•mm,  where  wc  liuew  we  would  be  welcome.  [A  voice — '  We  won't  hurt  you.'] 
No.  I  know  you  won't  hurt  me,  The  man  who  never  wished  evil  to  any  human 
b«iug,  who  uhalli'tigfs  enemies  as  well  a-s  trietids  to  oliow  tlie  wronp  with  which 
may  Uring  madn  in  hii:  own  form  can  accuse  him  when  iie  corner  Itefore  the  bar  of 
jactkr,  ha«  no  tear  of  being  b&mied  in  iLe  country  of  hi?  birth  and  of  his  affecUoti. 
Bat  I  »l*led  that,  not  mcroly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  agreeable  is  tliia 
ftatrmal  welcome.  It  it)  full  of  proiuise.  I  puNs  over  all  tliat  has  been  said  to  me 
of  ootoi'-  <■  niyjielf     There  ore  suhjecU  on  whiuh  1  take  no  verdict  from 

my  fcflov.  I  choo«!>  to  take  ihe  approbation,  if  I  c«n  get  it,  of  my  own 

iUOUitOOi;  M»l  i<>  wait  till  a  future  ngv  for  tlie  respect  and  con»ideratioa  of  man- 
Ua^  But  I  wiQ  dwell  Air  one  moment  on  this  extrnordinary  scene,  fiiU  of  assur- 
maoo  on  many  points,  aiid  interepting  to  every  one  of  you  ae  it  is  to  me. 

"  The  m".i*t  ch«x'ring  fa^t,  ak  if  is  Uie  mogt  striking  one  in  it,  is  that  we  who  are 
niiton  and  pilgriinx  to  Kansaa,  beyond  you,  find  that  we  have  readied  Kan.<uu 
on  th<?  northern  »liorps  of  the  Missouri  river.  Now  come  up  her* — if 
any  euch  belbre  me — you,  who  are  so  aouustomed  to  sound  an  alarm 
.  {Im<  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  tlie  Union ;  come  up  here,  and  lixkk  at  the 
MORMr  of  K»n«««  and  MiH»onri,  so  lately  hoiitile,  brought  together  on  either  shore 
in  Uj«!  *.>-■  'frnal  afleetion  and  friendship.     That  is  exactly  what  will  al- 

w«T' r-  'i:t  you  attempt  to  divide  thia  fieople  and  t^  iM>t  uue  portion 

ap»  '  r.     The  moment  you  hnve  brought  tlie  people   to  the  point  where 

t^:.    .ast  degree  of  danger  t/i  the  national  exi8t«noe  felt,  then  those  whom 

party  maltoe  mt  party  ambition  have  arrayed  against  each  other  as  enemies,  will 
^tabntw  <iMfh  otht^r  a»<  tHends  and  brethren. 

"iM  n*  leu  yon  thi«  aimple  trutli ;  that  lliough  you  live  in  a  land  of  slavery 


1  who  d(KT»  not  love  slavery  letw  Uian  he  loves  tlie 

the  man  who  loved  freedom  iw  much,  under  any  of 

•  N-ntinl  issue?,  as  he  loved  the  Union,  for  it 

I  ly  of  thia  Union  that  any  blestuugiii  what- 

ri  liie  Amerirjm  [KHiple. 

i«  aniithcr  Ifiwon  which  this  occasion  and  this 
4«iaanitr«tion  teaoh.  Ttiey  loach  that  there  la  no  diflercnu*  whaterer  in  tlie  na- 
tara,  eon-'-'-! •■■"■"  -^r  diaracl^-r  of  tlm  ]n*ople  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  or 
of  tbe  *c  oija  of  thi«  Union.     They  are  all  of  one  nature,  oven  if  they 

ar*  DOC  :>  '    'hiratcd  in  the  same  sentiments.     Although  many  of 

tiiou  e*i  .  ilill  the  very  effect  of  their  being  American  citizens 

it  iu  imkii  liivta  ail  ahkc 


ttMOV  i«  Dill  a  : 

CaioQ.      Nor  ! 

ly  tl, 
tr  may  he  rxp«'t<rd 
'AnJ  now,  fellow  citi 
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"  I  will  tell  yoti  why  this  is  so.  The  reason  ig  simplv  this :  The  demoomtic  prin- 
ciple thnl  every  man  ought  txj  be  the  owniir  of  the  soil  Uist  he  cullivates,  nnd  the 
owner  of  the  limt*  and  tile  bend  thnl  he  upplies  lo  lliat  culture,  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  states  earlier  than  in  otltere;  and  where  it  was  adopted  earlic>*t  it 
has  worked  out  the  fruits  of  iiigher  advaucemeiil,  of  greater  enterprise,  of  greater 
prosperity.  Where  it  has  not  been  adopted,  enterprise  and  industry  have  lan- 
gubahed  iu  proportion.  But  it  is  going  through ;  it  is  bound  to  go  tlirougb.  [A 
voice — '  It's  not  going  through  here.']  Yes,  here  As  it  has  already  gone  tLrongh 
eighteen  5tate«i  of  the  Union  bo  it  is  bound  to  go  through  all  of  the  other  til\eeii. 
It  i:ii  bound  to  go  through  all  of  the  thirt3'-three  states  of  the  Union  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  going  tlirough  llie  world." 

On  Monday  (September  24),  Mr.  Seward  reached  Kansas.  As  he 
passed  down  the  Missouri  river,  he  was  recognizefl  at  several  places 
on  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  shores  of  the  river,  and  saluted  with 
cheers,  entering  into  frank  and  familiar  conversations  with  the  peo- 
ple. His  first  step  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  at  Leavenworth,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  thousands  of 
people.  lie  was  escorted  to  the  hotel  by  a  procession  of  citizens, 
including  all  the  mechanics  in  the  city,  bearing  their  various  tools 
and  implements,  Mr.  A.  C,  Wilder,  in  introducing  Mr.  Seward  to 
the  people,  spoke  of  him  aa  the  representative  of  Kansas  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.'  Mr.  Seward's  remarks  in  respoose 
were,  at  the  time,  briefly  sketched  as  lullows: 

"  Mr.  Seward  began  his  reply  by  saying  that  it  wiui  well  that  be  had  not  tlie 
voice  to  enable  him  to  speak  at  length,  for  the  emotions  which  were  crowding 
upon  him  could  not  be  expressed  in  words.  He  would  not  have  tliera  think  hitu 
wanting  in  gratitude,  if  his  language  foiled  to  express  tlie  feelings  which  oppressed 
him.  Many  years  ago,  when  he  visited  General  Lafayette,  the  brave  Frenohmati 
who  fought  for  us,  he  saw,  at  tlie  entrance  of  his  n.«sidence,  two  brass  cannon.^, 
which  bore  the  inscription,  '  Presented  by  the  liberty-loving  citizens  of  Paris,' 
Here,  at  his  entrance  into  Kansas,  he  fijund  two  symbols  of  tlie  spirit  of  ber  fn-e 
|H'<)plc.  The  oao  was  the  cannon  which  was  booming  on  the  hill  near  by.  lIi* 
had  heard  that  it  was  wiptured  by  the  free  stivie  ineu  during  the  commotion  which 
existed  several  years  ago,  when  Ihey  were  struggling  for  Cree  institutions.  An- 
other evidence  of  the  free  impulses  by  which  we  were  animated  was  the  organi- 
r.aiion  of  the  wide-awakes  whom  he  saw  around  him,  not  in  the  customary  oos- 
tunii*  of  Umt  body,  but  u  an  army  of  free  lnb<iring  men — carpenters,  masons,  and 
mechanics  of  all  kinds — who  had  come  out,  in  their  working  clothes,  witb  their 
tools  of  all  kinds,  in  a  body,  to  welcome  him.  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  lo  pay  a 
handsome  compliment  to  the  wide-awnke  club,  lie  then  alluded  again  to  tlio 
subject  of  free  labor,  and  said  that  it  must  be  respected  as  being  the  foundation  of 

I  S««  Appendix. 
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our  stnninti  ami  j»r<>sp«<rity.  Wlmtevcr  of  r<?|)nUtJon  he  Iiad  acquired  was  due 
ouitilj  to  tbr  diet  tiiot  lie  liB']  cndevvc rec*,  in  his  public  cApacity,  to  luy  Ihe  I'oun- 
d«t)ou  of  (r»'r  !  i-«jKiciolly  the  iree  stA^c  of  Kansas.     He  then  paid  a  plow- 

ing Iribulo  U.  <3r  tins  territory.     H«i  sti'd  tliey  httd  achieved  tircedoHi  (or 

tixmiwlvrs;  luttl  nvv,  it  wna  their  duty  to  aid  ir  .-'(.■ourii^.g  it  to  the  etnbryo  etatea 
,  «roond  iheiii.     Khiimim  «iUxm)  »><  n  M.uitinel  in  tlio  pnlliwi^  ^.llie  lur^e  rv^iuii  of 

itry  extfiiding  from  llie  Brilisli  possessions  on  the  noiih  to  Tciia  on  ihei'outh 
ri=«t  tx-yond  llic  Uix:ky  iiiouutaina.  It  was  our  duty  to  give  our  iMflnenoi-  to 
•Boaav  frtfcdom  to  the  states  which  would  spring  up  in  that  wide  doniaui.  Mr. 
Seward  tiicn  •|>olo^iz«-d  for  the  brfvily  of  his  remtuka.  lie  could  nmk<  p{i(t  yov 
exteoitcHl  specdh  iu  this  leiTilory,  and  tliat  would  bo  at  LuwrtMiw,  ou  luxvuiu  if 
it*'  '       -iiiitn.     lie  close"!  by  urging  tlie  jjeoplt*  lo  cherish  the  free  iuslilulioQ3. 

i>r  \  hiul  HO  louu  coriU.-nd<.'d.     Freedom  was  not  only  eslnbUshed  here, 

,  wualJ  i.:vt'niujilly  prcrwl  in  tlie  whole  Union,  on  tlie  whole  uontiuent,  and 

High  llie  whole  woild," 

Mr.  Seward,  desirous  of  loaroing  the  actual  condition  of  Kansas, 
avoided,  a»  far  as  possible,  any  further  public  notice,  and  traveled  hy 
private  conveyance  over  as  lai-ge  a  jMJrtion  of  the  territory  as  bis 
limited  time  would  permit,  visiting,  especially,  Lecompton  and  To- 
peka.  At  ibe  latter  place  be  was,  although  entirely  unexpected, 
hooored  with  fiiilutes  from  cannon.  He  pertinaciously  declined  to 
address  the  people,  but  received  them  all,  of  both  sexes,  iu  a  free 
aod  easy  conversational  manner,  mingling  with  them  in  the  streets 
^y  the  light  of  their  Vwnfires. 

It  had  already  been  arntnged  that  he  should  speak  at  Lawrence  on 
the  iwcnlj'-sixth.  On  that  day,  us  he  approached  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  an  imtncnae  cavalcade  of  citizens,  and  conducted  to  the  place 
apjwintcd  for  the  meeting.  Here  he  was  welcomed  to  the  city  and 
lerritory,  in  eloquent  speeches'  by  Mayor  Deitzler  and  Governor 
Bobinaon,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  and  hearty  cheers  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Seward's  spowli,  on  this  occasion,  is  a  condensed  but  eloquent 
review  of  the  sinjgj:le  for  freedom  in  Kansas,  containing  vivid  pic- 
tarcs  of  its  bvuiitifut  scenery,  with  touching  allusions  to  its  impend- 
ing calamity.*  It  will  Ix*  Ruitid  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  and 
•boald  be  read  in  this  connection,  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Mr. 
Seward's  visit  to  Kansas.  Its  delivery  was  hailed  with  the  most 
«n'  •  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of 

the  :. :y,  some  of  them  long  distances  on  fotit.     The  day  was 

«k>S0d  with  the  festivities  of  a  public  dinner  and  ball. 

I  Ham  Amatidls.       •  Kftuna,  m  t>  wril  known,  w«i  ihrn  •nffcrltiK  fVom  a  drniith  nf  anjutnl- 
**'^  •'«W<|/.  whict  liad  t>rev«it«d  Uw  ratting  of  any  klud  or  rralu  or  rvi^etiiMc  food. 
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Oij  the  next  inoniiiig  ifr.  Sewin'ti  left  Lawrence,  tarning his  steps, 
for  the  first  lijnc,  o;ist\vard  anff.TuvjTfeward.  Hoping  to  escape  any 
further  attention  in  Leavc^n,wt»fl|3,'he  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  eve- 
ning. But  the  wi(le-iuv*j\J{^*ti1id  the  citizens  generally  had  assembled 
in  large  nuinberj^viVioting  his  appearance.  With  the  usual  acoom- 
panimem^  of /irt^c  and  torchlights,  he  reentered  the  city.  Unable 
to  re^iat  the  ilemunds  made  upon  him,  he  t«K»k  the  stand  which  had 
blieil.croctfc'd  in  front  of  the  hotel  fur  the  ocatsiou,  and,  after  the 
.ctfO^'ng  had  subsided,  sp«ike  briefly,  as  follows : 

"Peixow  Citizrjb:  I  would  talk  to  you  until  midnight,  pouring  forth  all  my 
moKt  carnefrt,  find  Impfful  thoughts,  if  I  were  Bure  that  Uie  outside  world  could 
know,  na  you  do,  ihul  I  spc-sk  on  vour  compulsion,  overcoming  more  deterinined 
resolutions  of  silcni-e  tbnii  I  ever  before  hnd  formed  in  nimilar  circumst&nci's. 

"  I  sometinit's  nitow  myself  lo  indulge  speculations  conceminp  Uie  period  when 
there  shall  be  on  tliis  continent  no  other  (xjwer  than  tlie  United  Stales;  and  a  new 
oonstitution  of  human  gocicly  opens  itself  before  me  when  I  contemplate  tlie 
influence  then  to  be  wrought  on  Europe  and  on  A«ia  by  the  Aiaeriuan  people, 
^tuati^d  miilwftv  b('lwi:en  the  abodes  of  we<iteni  and  oriental  civilii^tion.  •.>ue 
preivt,  inlluentinl  state  inusl  then  exint  here,  west  of  the  Misssiuppi  and  ea*t  of 
the  Reeky  moimtainit.  Wliicli  would  that  great  and  intluential  slate  be?  It  ought 
to  be  Missouri  It  certainly  would  have  been,  if  her  people  had,  troin  the  liraL 
been  as  wise  as  you  are.  I  do  ni.>t,  indeed,  know,  nor  think  it  certain,  that  Mi.*- 
eouri  will  not  yet  b*''  that  great  and  influential  state ;  for  there  is  hope — there  is 
asiturance — tliat  Misinmri,  taught,  though  slowly  and  reluctantly,  by  the  in«truelions 
and  example  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  esjieciiJly  Kansas,  will  consent  to  become  a 
free  state.  She  luvt,  with  vast  dimcnMonfs  a  soil  na  fertile  and  »kJea  as  genial,  and 
a  position  for  commerce  ae  favorable,  as  tljoso  with  which  God  luis  blesewd  atiy 
part  of  the  earlli.  She  has  need,  however,  to  study  the  moral  oonditiong  of 
natJonal  greatness. 

"  The  fundamental  moral  condition?  of  a  statA,  or  a  repubUc,  are  simply  the»c, 
that  every  man  Hhnll  enjoy  equal  and  exucl  jusiioo,  and  tliiw  have  the  fullest  op|»<r- 
ttinity  lor  iuiproviog  his  own  condition,  his  intellect,  and  hu*  heart,  and  lo  win  th"^ 
rewards  of  eharacler  and  of  influence  on  society  and  on  mankind.  In  this  ri 
you,  the  people  of  KanrgiM,  hnvo  p»»'<*'d  Miasouri,  and  lire  alieHd  even  of  Neb'  . 
Iowa,  and  every  other  atntc  in  the  American  Union.  All  other  slates  have  com- 
promised more  or  lest*  of  these  coudilious.  A  stent  experience  of  wrong  received 
from  slavery  has  awakened  among  you  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  diM;riminating 
appn^cifttion  of  its  value,  that  run  never  admit  of  demoraUKation.  You  alnne  hate 
escaped  ilemorartKution,  whieh  all  the  other  slates  have,  at  Pome  time"  and  in  fu/mo 
degrees,  undergone.  Kreednni,  and  not  slavery,  in  the  territories  of  the  Unitml 
Suites,  hiis  been,  in  tact,  only  an  abslmct  que«liou  in  olljer  8t4ileK.  But  here  it 
has  been  a  vital,  an  inspiring,  a  forming  principle.  Your  territory  was  made  tho 
active  arena  of  that  '  irreprewiblc  (Viiifliet '  h^-tween  free  labor  and  stave  jiiJior, 
where  it  ewne  tn  the  trial  of  mind  with  mind,  of  voice  with  voice,  of  vote  with 
Tot«,  of  bullet  against  bullot,   and  of  catmon  agwnst  cannon.    You  Imve  ac- 
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«jtiiri"il.  pTncticallr,  fcnd  lliroiigh  dunpers  and  suffering*,  Uie  education  and  tbe  dis- 
upline  »nd  the  duration  of  friH-dorn. 

"  It  Uierc  is  a  people  in  any  pnrl  i>f  the  world  I  Oiiphl  to  cherirfi  with  cndnring 
nrjiptct,  with  the  wftrtnedt  gratitude  and  with  tlie  deepest  interest,  assuredly  it  is 
the  pouplc  of  Kansas;  for,  but.  for  Ihe  prBciical  iriiil  yuu  have  j^rivun  to  the  »yst«m 
which  I  hail  adopt.<!(l — but  f(.)r  the  vindication,  at  so  much  risk  otid  so  nuich  Ctyi^l, 
of  yom  highest  riglits  under  the  law.  I  niu8t  hare  gone  to  my  grave  a  disappointed 
Bwn,  a  fnUo  teacher,  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  peojile.  Yours  is  tlie 
ibirty.firnt  of  thirty-four  slalea  of  the  Union  which  I  have  visited  for  the  piir|H)si<» 
uf  kaowiu\(  thuir  mik  llieir  skies,  and  their  people.  I  have  vitiilvd,  in  tJie  ooiirse 
nf  mjr  bfotimc,  more  than  Uirce-nMirtiiii  of  the  L-ivillr.ed  iiationii  of  the  world ;  and 
fif  aO  Um  8tat««  and  ii»iiotii>  which  T  have  wen,  that  people  whicii  I  hold  to  be  the 
wtowt,  ikt  Wortliiest.  nud  tlie  bfst,  is  the  people  of  this  little  sinle.  The  r-ejison 
[4l  i«  czprHBBtl  in  the  old  proverb,  '  hoiidwjtne  is  that  handsome  doi».'  If  other 
have  higher  ttlue^tion  and  (fieuter  n.-fiMernent,  and  Imvi- ctiliiVHt4<d  tliu 
nrtiie!i&n(la(x.'croplii>htneutsof  civilised  hie  more  limn  you  have,  I  have  yet  loaea 
•oy  oUi*r  uation  or  pertjile  that  ha«  beeii  able.  La  its  infancy,  in  its  very  organiKation, 
to  rn^vl  tbo  ahooks  of  the  Ari«t<:ioraUo  i>y8leiu  thron^di  whicli  other  naiioua  liave 
injured  or  mined,  to  repel  all  attacks,  overcome  all  hindrances,  and  to  oome 
,  ktcforc  the  World  in  tlie  attitiido  of  a  pcopli-  who  will  not,  under  any  Ibrin  of 
■:  >u  or  intimidation,  consent,  any  one  of  them,  to  be  a  »lave,  aujr 
'  t  ike  a  Hiavn,  any  one  of  them  to  hold  a  slave,  or  consent  that  any 

Am  of  '  'jry  sltall  be  irodd'-n  by  a  slave,  or  by  a  man  who  io  not  equal 

tD  *wts\  n  in  the  view  of  the  conpiitution  and  "f  the  Iuwh." 

lirfoii  city  be  wjw  agjiiii  ilcUtiiicd  by  the  people,  who  h:til 
pi   _  ii>r  him  i\  most  fliitiehug  rwjeptiun.     A  triumphal  arch 

i<>nu«d  of  oaIc  trt*es  bore  the  inscription,  "Welcome  to  Seward,  the 
rr  of  KniiiKts  and  of  FttHidorti."  The  houses  in  the  city  were 
with  festiKxis  made  of  oak  boughs.  He  was  received  by 
Um  mayor  under  a  bAnncr,  bearing  tbe  motto  "  the  subduers  ake 
r0KXSBl>vi9  StTBDUEI*."  Apj>iir('ntly,  the  whole  p:)pulation  of  the 
dly  «nd  neighborhood  had  assembled  to  meet  him.  After  Ix-ing 
tDtruduccd  to  tho  jieoplc,  in  an  appropriate  speech  by  the  mayor,' 
ICr.  Seward  &ddre88cd  them  as  follows: 

■  1*1  Iho  apology  ntadc  liy  Mr.  Nfartin,  for  the  inade<pjacy  of  the  re- 
^id  that  they  might  Judge  uf  what  he  himself  lhou((ht  of  it,  when  h« 
(kUrrd  to  Uiem  tii&t  hia  weicorou  bore  all  Ute  mijiress  of  those  that  he  had  seen 
^Mi  10  other  eountrieu  lo  hereditary  pnnoea,  Conipaivd  with  otiier  demon- 
•trslMoa  in  tJio  tt^rrilory,  tliis  was  unsurposNnd.'  He  said  hr<  had  tried  to  avoid 
•0  OToh  danooatrationi  wbioh  only  tend  lo  make  hiiu  nii^uudrrrslood,  for  the  world 


I.  OcDvfal  Pnmnnj,  aJuo  nuwlv  ■  tvvr  mnnrlu,  fullowtd  by  Ucnnal 
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might  think  that  in  cotning  to  Kansas  he  cjime  to  receive  liotiore,  instead  of  com- 
ing to  leam  what  ■wa»  necessary  to  enable  liini  to  periiirm  his  duty  to  her  citizcus 
and  their  cause,  bolter  ihiin  be  had  heretofore  l^en  able  to  do. 

"  I  find,"  said  he,  '•  the  let litory  of  Kaiisi*.?  ad  rich  ii  not  richer,  in  ita  soil  and  in 
its  resources  of  nmterial  prosperity,  than  any  state  will]  which  I  have  beoa  i 
acquainted,  and  I  }iave  jilreft<ly  visited  thirty-one  of  llie  thirty-lour  stntes  of  ibo 
Union.  In  climate-,  I  know  of  none  tbaUseems  to  be  so  desirable.  Il  in  now  suf- 
fering, in  its  southero  and  western  counties  more  especially,  the  privnlions  of  want, 
Calling  very  heavily  on  it«  latest  settlers,  resulting  from  the  ahwence  of  rain  for  a 
pvriod  of  ten  or  twelve  mouths.  I  go  out  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  witli  a  muI- 
ness  tliat  hangs  over  and  depresses  me,  not  because  I  have  not  found  the  country 
far  Buquis^ing  all  my  expectations  of  it«  improvement  and  cullivation,  not  becauBe 
I  have  not  found  here  a  prosperous  and  happy  people,  but  bcc«u.*e  I  linve  found 
iamilies,  some  from  my  own  stale,  some. from  other  slates  and  s<jmc  from  foreiKiv 
oounlries,  who  were  induced,  and  justly  and  wisely  induced,  to  come  to  Uiis  retjioa  | 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  who,  having  exhausted  all  their  means  and  all  i 
their  resources  in  establishing  homes  for  themselves,  have  been  dievippninled  in 
gaining  from  tlieir  lalior,  provision  for  the  supply  of  tlieir  wanK  And  all  thin  the 
result  of  a  desolating  drought  which  pervades  a  large  portion  of  the  stiite. 

"  I  hope  that  the  tales  which  I  have  heard  are  exaggerated,  and  that  families 
are  not  actiially  p«-r>sh]iig  for  want  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  KansatL     I 
Lave  faith  in  the  complete  success  of  your  system,  and  in  the  ultimate  prosperity 
and  development  of  the  state  of  Kansas;  I  have  it  for  Uie  most  obvious  reason, 
that  if  Kansas  is  a  failure  my  whole  life  has  been  worse  than  a  failure;  but  if 
Kansas  sliall  prove  a  success,  as  I  know  it  will,  then  I  sJiall  stand  redeemed,  at 
least  in  history,  for  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  the  establishment  of  civilization 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  upon  the  principles  and  poUcy  which  you  have 
laid  dovm.     I  pray  you,  ytm  wlio  arc  rich,  you  who  are  prosperoue,  to  ap|>oint 
active  and  careful  men  to  make  researches  in  the  territory  for  those  who  are  suf- 
fering by  this  dreadful  visitation  of  Providence  ;  to  take  care  that  the  emigiaiit 
who  came  in  last  winter  and  last  spring  be  not  suffered,  through  diBap].H)inUuent 
and  want,  to  return  to  die  state  whence  he  came,  carrying  back  a  tale  of  suffering 
and  privation  and  distre.'s  which  might  retard  for  years  the  development  of  «o».MCty 
here.     I  hope  you  will  not  regard  this  advice  of  mine  as  being  without  warnmL 
I  give  il  for  your  own  sake,  I  give  it  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Konsa.^,  aa  well 
aa  because  my  sympathic*  have  been  moved  by  the  distress  I  luive  seen  aroiuid 
me.     If  Uiui  advice  shall  be  taken  in  good  part,  then  I  am  free  to  tell  you,  that  in 
my  judgment.  Uiere  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  any  jierson  leaving  this  territory, 
DOthwithstandmg  the  gresliieJi»  of  the  calamity  tliat  has  befallen  it.     I  have  seen 
whole  districtA  that  have  produced  neither  the  winter  wheat  nor  the  spring  wheat, 
nor  Uie  rye,  nor  tlie  buckwheat,  nor  the  ptotato,  nor  the  root  of  any  kind ;  y et  I  have 
■een  on  all  your  prairies,  upland  and  bottom  land,  cattle  and  horses  in  great  num- 
bers and  all  of  lliem  in  perfect  condition ;  and  I  am  sure  that  tlierc  is  a  suqilus 
enpply  of  stock  in  this  territ/jry  whicli,  if  disposed  of,  would  produce  all  that  is 
necessary  to  relieve  every  ono  in  the  territory.     What  is  required,   therefore,   is 
eimply  liiat  you  should  seek  out  want  where  it  exists  and  apply  your  own  «urpliu 
means  lo  relieve  It.     If  this  should  fail,  and  if  you  should  feel  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply to  your  countrymen  in  the  east  for  aid,  I  will  second  that  appeal,  I  and  llie 
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gentlemen  who  h&vr  >H'en  visiting  the  country  wif.h  me,  and  it  will  not  be  our 
futili  i(  w  do  not  st'iid  bock  from  the  east  th"?  material  wralbrts  ihnt  will  cheer 
*  'Mft  who  we  dcpri'ssed  and  suffering.     This  state,  larger  than  any 

oi  li !! lutes.  ha!<  tiul  one  ivcre  that  is  unsusceptible  of  cultivaliou ; 

not  ono  iooi  that  may  not  be  made  productive  of  tlie  auppli«s  of  the  wantK  of 
of  ituman  life,  comfuris  and  luxuries. 

'*  The  qurstion  was  pro]x>unded  to  roe,  not  of  my  welcing ;  it  cume  b«fot-e  me, 
b«c»ua#  I  yrag  in  a  position  where  I  miut  meet  all  questions  of  this  kind;  it  came 
•uine  six  years  ago:  Do  the  interests  of  human  society  require  llint  lliis  land  of 
iuuiMia  should  bo  pos»l■^Iled  by  slaveholders  and  cul(ivAl«d  with  xlaviis,  or  [Kii*se!<!<6d 
■0*1  flultirattrd  by  free  rneit,  every  one  of  wliom  shall  own  the  land  which  he  cul- 
tivates and  Ute  niii8clos  with  which  he  tiiln  the  earth  V  VVlien  1  look  back  at.  that 
period,  only  six  or  seven  years  ajjo,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  any  iiuin  li^-injr  on 
till*  pontinent,  hinitM-lf  n  free  man  and  hnvinp  children  who  are  free,  himself  a  free 
bbcfrer  and  having  ehUdren  who  miiBt  be  free  laboreiv,  himself  earning  hiB  own 
sulMU»t«nc«  and  having  children  who  must  <lepen<l  on  tlieir  own  efforts  for  their 
•upport,  ahouid  be  willing  to  reiiign  a  portion  of  thin  wutinent  so  great,  asoilso  rich. 
■  dinmte  so  gvnial,  to  the  (support  of  African  negroes  instead  of  white  men. 

"  Africa  was  not  crowded  t<o  ax  to  need  thai  her  children  «houM  have  Kansaf. 
jUrica  has  never  sent  to  Uiis  country  one  vohintry  exile  or  eimgrant,  and  never  wilL 
The  K>na  of  Afri<-«  have  land*  winch  for  them  are  more  productive,  have  liabiiji 
mort-  fy)nc«-nial  an*l  skii'«  beller  lem|)ered  than  yours  are.  I  have  supposed  it  hir 
h'  lore,  tu  leave  the  people  of  Africa  where  God  planted  tlieiii,  on  llieir 

ri;i  H,     But  lite  case  was  different  with  men  of  my  own  race,  the  white 

men,  the  bine-eyed  men,  the  yellow-haired  men  of  England,  of  Ireland,  of 
Scotland,  of  Fiance,  of  Germany,  of  IlAly.  Ever  since  tliis  continent  waa  di»- 
eoveml,  oppreasiun  in  every  form  has  been  driving  them  fixim  llioae  lands  to  seelc 
bomiw  for  their  fiuhgigtence  and  support  on  tliis  continent.  There  is  no  difference 
Lelweau  Uj  all  except  thiii:  that  my  father  was  driven  out  of  Europe  by  want 
aad  privation  »t)me  himdrcd  yean?  ago,  and  otiiers  »ome  hundred  years  lau<r,  and 
•OOM  have  jiT't  come,  and  lonsof  thoiiMimds,  aye,  millions,  have  yet  to  c^ime.  We 
are  all  •  ily,  or  repre^sent  thoM;  who  were  exiles;  all  exiles  maile  by  o|>- 

prewci!  'ion  ajicl  tyranny  in  Europe.     We  are  of  one  family,  race  and 

kindr*d,  all  here  in  the  pursuit  of  happmess,  all  seeking  to  improve  our  condition, 
■Q  wekiog  ti)  elevate  our  cliaracti*!'.  My  sympathies  have  gone  with  Uiia 
clan  of  men.  My  efforts  have  been,  as  they  must  always  be,  to  lay  open  before 
thvm  the  VMt  regions  of  this  continent,  to  the  end  that  wc  may  establisli  here  a 
lii{(ber,  a  b«lt«r,  and  a  happier  civilization  lliau  that  from  which  our«elvo«  ur  our 
ftnorftora  were  exiled  in  forci|^  lands. 

"  Thif  hnd  ihould  not  only  Ih;  a  land  of  iVeedom,  a  land  of  knowledge  and  re- 
tigiun,  but  it  ahould  be,  alxive  nil,  a  land,  which  as  yet  caimot  bo  said  witli  Inith  of 
Mij  part  (jf  Riiro(ie  oi  nny  other  part  of  the  world,  a  land  of  civil  lilH'iTy ;  and  a  land 
flui  only  be  made  a  htnd  of  liberty  by  adapting  tJio  principle  which  has  nevrr  yet 
obtained  in  Kurup«-,  and  whii-h  ih  only  u.>  l>e  aiiaitied  by  leai-mng  it  from  our^'lvet, 
Uiatk.  tliat  every  human  bemg,  being  neccwarily  bom  the  subjeet  uf  a  goveru- 
aiMll,  ia  a  member  of  tlw  »tate,  and  ha«  a  natural  right  to  b«  a  member  of  tiiL 
■tat*,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  all  men  are 
born  equal  and  have  iiudienable  rights  to  life,  hberty  and  Ute  pursuit  ot  happinesk 
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Some  of  the  st&tes  were  not  established  on  this  principle.  They  were  eslAbli^'lied 
h  long  lime  «j{0,  and  under  circiinisiiiiices  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  this 
princJi)le.  For  those  gtates,  members  of  our  Union,  who  have  been  unable  or  even 
unwilling  to  adopt  this  principle,  1  have  only  to  say  tlial  I  leave  thein  free  to  eU- 
joy  whatever  of  happiness,  and  to  attain  whatever  of  prosperity,  tliey  can  enjoy 
and  attain  with  their  syslem.  Hut  when  I  am  called  upon  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment for  a  new  slaU^,  Uien  I  demand  the  application  of  ilie  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  that  ever)-  mau  ought  to  be  atid  shall  be  a  free  man. 
Society  can  have  but  two  forms  by  which  the  individual  can  defend  himself  from 
oppreaaioii.  One  is  that  which  put8  n  musket  into  his  hand  and  tells  him  as  the  last 
re«airt  to  defend  himself  »m<1  his  lilierty.  The  other  is  that  which  puts  into  his 
hand  the  ballot,  and  tells  him  in  every  exigency  U)  defend  his  nghts  with  the  bal- 
lot I  do  maintiiiii  tluit  in  founding  a  new  state  we  have  the  perfect  liljerty  as 
well  ne  (lie  |>t'rffi'l  n^lil  to  establish  a  goi'mimenl  which  shall  secure  every  mao 
in  his  riglits;  or  rniher,  I  do  jyiy  that  you  must  put  into  every  mao'H  hand,  not 
the  hands  of  one,  the  ballot ;  or  put  into  uvery  mau':^  hand,  and  not  into  tlie  hands 
of  ■  few,  tlie  b\)llet,  no  that  every  man  shall  be  equal  before  the  law  in  his  pttwer 
as  a  citirau.  All  men  shall  have  the  ballot,  or  none;  all  men  shall  have  the  bullet, 
or  none." 

Having  engaged  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  second  of  October,  Mr. 
Seward  waj'  now  obliged  to  pursue  hia  journey  with  as  few  delays 
as  jK)ssible.  He  left  St  Joseph  early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  thirtieth  of  SopUjinber,  trnd  reached  St.  Loui.s  al)out  midnight 
Here,  also,  he  had  hoped  to  c^icape  any  public  attention.  But  th« 
telegraph  had  rcportetl  his  coming  an  hour  before  his  arrival,  and 
the  usual  demonstrations  of  a  proces-nion,  music  and  fireworks  liad 
been  quickly  prepared  for  hia  reception.  Notwithstanding  the  unsea- 
sonable hour  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's  travel,  Mr.  Seward  could 
not  resist  the  earnest  apf^eals  of  the  multitude  to  address  ihem.  It 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  began  to  speak.  The  peo- 
ple were^  nevertheless,  enthusia.stic,  and  attentive  in  their  listening. 


"Mr.  Svward  said  tliat  he  liad  come  acros  the  MissiiMippi,  uot  to  8e«  St.  Lom'a 
or  tlie  |teQple  of  Missouri,  but  to  sec  Kansas,  which  was  entitled  to  his  gratitude 
ttud  respecL  Missouri  could  take  care  of  herself:  she  did  not  care  for  republican 
principles,  but  warred  witli  them  altogetlicr.  If,  forty  year?  ago,  Mi^ouri  lisd 
oho^eti  to  be  a  liee  slate,  she  would  now  have  four  milliuiiK  of  |H.-ople,  itist<-nd  of 
one  million,  lie  wbi«  a  pliuii-!:[ioken  man,  and  wa.s  here  talking  treason  in  the 
Sirvota  of  St.  Ia>uis,  He  eoidd  not  talk  aiiythiii);  else,  if  he  Utiked  as  an  hornet 
man;  but  he  found  himself  out  of  pla(x>  here.  Here,  said  hi-,  are  the  peujilc  >if 
Missouri,  who  ask  me  to  make  a  KjKH.vh,  and,  at  (he  same  lime,  have  laws  regtjlitt- 
ing  what  I  shall  say.  The  lln<t  duly  that  you  owe  to  your  city  and  toyouifelvcs 
is  to  rj'peal  ami  ahro]L,'afc  every  law  on  your  statute  book  that  prohibits  a  man  Irom 
Baying  what  hii  hoiiesi  judgment  and  Hrntimeui  and  heart  tell  him  u  tlie  tniUt. 
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Though  I  hare  «ai(]  th«>»e  hard  thing;  about  the  state  of  Mi»M>uri,  I  hare  no  hnr<i 
wntimente  about  it  or  8l  Louia,  for  I  have  preat  faith  and  hop<? — nay,  absolntij 
Inisl — m  Pro'indence  and  Uie  Anierican  people.  What  Missouri  wants  is  courage, 
re«f>liitioii,  *jnnl,  manhood — not  consenting  lo  take  only  that  privilege  of  speech 
tb&t  slaveholders  allow,  hut  insisting  on  complete  freedom  of  speech. 

"  But  I  have  full  trust  that  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end ;  that,  in  ten  years, 
jrou  will  douhli?  your  population,  and  that,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  you  will 
have  four  miUioiw  of  people.  To  secure  that,  yoii  have  but  to  let  every  man  who 
conies  here,  from  wliatever  state  or  tiation,  speak  out  what  he  behevea  will  pro- 
mote t^io  intervals  and  welfare  of  mankind.  What  surprised  nie  in  Kansas  was 
to  ?«•  the  va*t  improvements  made  diere  within  six  years,  with  .«<!  lillle  wealili  or 
f'-'  '  ii>  |n>o[ile;  and  what  aiirpriscs  tne  nio.«t  in  Mi«<8<jitri  is,  llint,  with 

-':  ry  and  with  such  great  resources,  there  is,  aAer  so  long  a  sctlle- 

meni,  »o  little  oi  jRipulaiiotj,  improvement  and  slrengtli  lo  be  found.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  talk  tlieisc  things  to  you.  I  should  have  begun  at  the  ntJier  end  of  the 
ctocy.  But  how  could  17  It  is  true,  a  eitisen  of  any  other  stAte  has  as  ninch 
liberty  here  as  the  citi7.eiig  of  Missouri ;  but  he  has  less  liberty  than  I  like.  I  want 
more  than  you  have.  I  want  lo  sf>eak  what  I  thitik,  instead  of  what  a  Miwkjurinn 
thioka  I  certainly  want  to  speak  for  myself,  or  else  not  lo  speak  at  all.  Is  not 
tfaal  liur?  I  think  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  shaming  your  government  into  ait 
cali(|htened  position  on  this  subject  of  slavery.  You  are  in  the  way  of  hiring 
Gerauuisml  into  It,  I  would  much  rather  you  had  got  into  it  by  being  Amen- 
aoiBed  instead  of  Germanised ;  but  it  is  better  to  come  to  it  through  that  way 
tban  not  to  come  to  it  at  all. 

**  It  was  tlirough  the  Germans  Germanizing  Great  Britain  that  Magna  Chart* 
was  obtaitte<l,  and  that  that  great  charter  of  English  liberty  came  to  be  the  char- 
ier of  the  hherfie*  of  tlie  sons  of  England  llirougho\it  the  whole  worliL  Wlial- 
r««r  lie*  in  my  p(iwer  to  do  (o  bring  into  successful  and  practical  operation  llie 
gnst  principle  that  Ihim  government  is  a  government  for  free  men  and  not  for 
■Urea  or  »laveholder«,  and  that  thi«  crtiititry  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  exile  from 
vnry  laud,  1  rfvall  do.  Thits,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  freo 
fpMoii.  You  can  do  Uttle  yourwivcs  in  the  wmc  direction  until  you  have  secured 
fhae  dabale.  Tliervfure,  I  finish,  oa  I  beg&t],  by  exhorting  yon  to  secure  iVoodum 
of  apeeoh.    That  onoc  gainod,  all  other  JVeedoms  shall  be  added  llieroto."  ' 

Mr.  Seward  resumed  bis  journey  early  on  Monday  inoraiDg.  At 
Spriogficld,  Illinois,  the  home  of  Abmhntn  Lincoln,  the  train  stopped 
fcr  twenty  mintites.  Mr.  Seward  wus  cordiully  greeted  here  by  (i 
graU  lyxiwd  of  the  citiz^Mis,  among  whom  were  Air.  Lincoln  and 
Senator  Trumbull.  Mr.  Scwanl,  in  response  U>  the  general  desire, 
mode  u  few  R'nmrkg  lo  tin;  jn^oplt^  jisst-mbled.  SL-mdiiio;  on  the  jiltit- 
''•>"n  of  the  ear,  in  e/)tnpatiy  witii  liirt  di.Htiiiguighed  friends,  alitor  Lho 
s  wf  the  mullitudenntl  thu-firing  of  eimnon  hud  ceti^H^l,  ho  said: 


>  Xr  9(nnii4'«  tostortu  worr  \nnAlf  eitntmi.    It  wit*  rppllml  thai  IIip  law*  ikinluat  th**  (pacell 
•«r*  atedlaUiir,  aail  Uwt  St.  Uiul*  waa  almdy  a  IVv«  cl()t— "  a*  fn*  a*  fiMton." 
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"  I  nm  iini'i'v  In  pxjiies.*,  on  behalf  of  the  party  with  whom  I  am  traveling,  our 
prntitinle  and  ucknowli'dfrnienta  for  ilii?  kind  ftmJ  ||rrnerons  reception  at  Uii>  liomi? 
of  your  dislinjniislifd  fellow  citizen,  our  cxctllfiil  nnd  honored  candidate  for  the 
cbiuf  tnttgifttnicy  of  tlic  Utiitud  Slnti-a.  If  Uiciv  i>  in  uny  p«irl  of  tho  cuiintrv  a 
Ji.'qirr  iiitfri-iit  felt  in  his  election  tJinn  Uicre  is  in  any  ntlier  part,  it  must  of  coui's.e 
bo  ht-rr.  wheru  he  hns  lived  a  life  of  usi'lVilnvse;  where  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
<!Onip»(iion«i  of  his  Inlioi's  nnd  of  hi?  public  Hervicen.  We  are  happy  to  report  to 
you,  cdtliough  we  have  traveled  over  a  larg«  part  uf  the  country,  we  have  ibundj 
no  doubtful  suites 

"  You  would  naturally  csjM-'Ct  that  I  should  say  tiomptliing  about  the  temiwr ' 
utid  disposition  of  (he  stnle  of  New  York.  The  alole  of  New  York  will  yive  a 
frenerous  and  cheerlii!  and  cBective  mippori  to  your  neighhor  Ahrivliani  Lincoln. 
I  have  heard  about  conibiuntion.s  and  coiilitiuns  there,  and  I  have  lieen  iirp?d  from 
the  beginnintf  to  abanduti  tliis  journey  nnd  turn  back  on  my  foolj»tep«.  Wheuevi-r 
1  eliatl  tind  any  reiusori  to  suspect  tliat  the  majority  which  the  state  of  New  York" 
will  give  for  the  republicart  candidate  will  in.'  leas  than  feixty  thousand  vote&  I 
Dtay  d4)  so.  Tlie  state  of  New  York  never  tivila — nevor  tlinclie.<  8he  ha^  been 
oonitnitled  frimi  tlie  beginning,  ae  nhe  will  he  to  ibe  end,  under  all  circutustanoesi^ 
to  the  preat  principles  of  the  republican  party. 

"  She  voU;d  to  eBtabliah  this  a  land  of  freedom  for  you  in  1787.  8be  MiRtained 
the  ordinance  of  '87  till  you  were  able  to  take  cure  of  yourselvet!.  Anions  the 
first  act*  of  liiT  gdveninient,  she  aboliMhi-d  slavery  for  herself  She  has  knriwn 
liothing  of  ciimpromifes  nothing  ol'  condition  or  qualification  in  this  great  prin- 
ciple, and  she  never  will.  She  will  sustain  your  distinguished  neighbor  b<.y'ause 
ehe  know*  ho  is  true  to  this  gieat  principle,  and  when  she  has  hel{«'d  to  elect i 
liim,  by  giving  a.s  large  a  ninjcirity  as  can  be  given  by  any  half  doxen  other  states, 
than  you  will  tind  that  slie  will  ask  less,  exact  less,  from  him,  nnd  eup}K>rt  him 
more  faitliiiilly  tlion  any  other  state  can  do.  That  is  the  way  she  did  with  John 
Quincy  Adams,  that  is  the  way  alie  «uslanied  Ounurul  Taylor,  and  that  is  the  way 
she  wdl  ouslain  Abraham  Lincoln." 


Mr.  Seward  reached  Chicago  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  depot,  and  the  streets  around,  were  crowded  with  pe<iple.  An 
imposing  escort  aexjoinpanieil  liim  to  the  hotel.  The  streets?  through 
which  the  procession  passed  were  thronged  with  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes. Fireworks  were  displayetl  from  many  of  tlie  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  the  whole  scene  was  a  grand  ovation.  At  the 
hotel,  Mr.  Seward,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  reached  the  house 
only  by  the  efficient  intervention  of  the  police,  returning  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  people  as  he  passed.  He  soon  nppcaretl  on  the  balcony 
in  comj)any  with  John  VVeiitworth,  the  mayor  of  Chicago.  After 
an  intiTjductory  sj^ech*  from  the  mayor,  Mr.  Seward  addressed  the 
large  assemblage  us  follows: 

8m  Appondix. 
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"Mil  Mayor  and  Fkllow  Citiekms:  Tlio  rxaggfroted  terms  in  whiuh  3-011  have 
[  df  Buch  publio  wrvices,  rt.'oenl  or  \'m<:  pii^f,  as  I  have  rcmlt.Mrd  will  not 
mi!!lcBd  me.  I  have  a  stem  conscience,  llie  njiproval  of  which  I  must  seek,  and 
wLich  rnnst  be  thie  ^lidc  for  nij  public  conduct  But  I  should  be  ungriicious  lo 
you,  and  uugratelul  lo  my  ftjllow  cilizeius  who  hove  honored  nie  wiUi  lliis  maguili- 
ceai  miintfestatioa  of  their  r&*p*:ct.  and  t-stciTTi,  if  1  did  not  iteuly  and  op(.'nly 
confecs  my  entire  fwtisloction  ■with  its  Biiiccrity  and  ray  appreciation  of  the  afleo- 
t>oci  and  respect  which  it  testitiei*.  How  deeply,  how  sincerely  that  respect  nnd 
affectiDU  touch  me,  there  \b  nobody  but  inyseU'  can  know,  and  I,  unfortunaU-ly, 
.,.  .i.'vcr  14'1L  [A  voice,  Loudcir!']  I  b»>g  pardon,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  3p<.'ak 
'  i*l<T  ;  I  have  be«n  (<peaking  tor  a  luoiilh.  You  uju^l  lake  me  aa  I  am.  If 
I  iiiiii  [MuitieAied  the  power  I  iihould  have  done  more  ihmi  I  have  already,  else- 
•viuTT,     lle-<iik'S  I  have  sHiine  duty  lo  perform  to-niorrow. 

^Ik-  Mayor  amp  CirrzicvsL  ok  Chkuoo:  I  may  say  in  almost  one  sentence  all  that 
1  can  ehum  for  myself.  From  my  earlio«t  experience  as  a  citizen  of  this  conutry, 
I  WM  not  Ignorant  of  the  advance  of  empire  across  the  Alleghany  mount&ius  and 
inUf  tJje  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  slatca,  whicli  since  ray  man- 
hood, havo  l:M,*en  added  to  the  Federal  Union,  and  their  location  in  tlie  wcel  are 
ih.i   "  II'  oertain  in  tuy  knowledge  now  than  they  were  in  luy  conjectured 

M'      '  '   M  that  early  period. 

And  I   knew  another  truth,  which  has  been  a  guide  to  me  througliout  my 

Mperirnee  an  a   ivprejienlative  man ;  1   knew   Ihul,  whereas  in   othi-r  r:ounW-ii» 

V  irid   tliow  ••iijj-aged   in   it   had  been   the  controlling  element  and  the 

|i"i«er  of  iiicHlprn  civilinatioti ;  yet  that  in  llim  country  and  under  the 

]•   -  Ml'  ■      urrounding  us,  commerce  wiut  not  to  be  the  controlling  poxver,  but 

::^a  I  huw  iK'u;r  been  ignorant — nevei  for  a  moment  In^on  unoonhoiouH — that  the 

piiljliual  |H)wer  which  directs  the  dentinios  of  this  nation,  i«  exercised  by  thofu)  of  our 

countryinrn  who  culUvate  the  doil,  not  thoiw  who  tif'll  it*  products  in  the  markeL 

-  Even  tlie  wayfiiring  man,  tliough  a  fool,  might  know  where  the  mass  of  those 

t'       '  '    ulil  till  the  ftoil  would  be  found.     They  could  b<>  found   nowhere 

•  'i  from  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  eii»t\var«l  from  the  Pacitic 
iKjctu,  fcjun  w  lii.-re  between  firitish  America  on  the  one  wde  and  tJie  giili'  of  Mex- 
ico 'in  the  other.  This  Iwitig  ^x  il  has  wetiied  to  me  tlie  wmplewl  duty  of  [wliey 
lo  take  care  iJiat  tho»c  |H-oplr  who  were  to  till  the  s<iil — this  American  soil — »nd 
ill  flif  iMit  of  Cultivating  it  become  the  rulers  of  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  nation, 

1  in  l!i«<  finit  [Atycv,  U>  located,  iw  far  as  rire.umstanccA  would  allow,  not  upon 

•  U1-.  r  »<«iL  Hot  ii[>on  free  .»oiI — that  they  should  not  be  owned  by  maateii;  or 
ownefv,  but  that  Uiey  Mhould  own  theniwlvtw.     And  if  my  public  life,  mv  present 

>>tetn — that  which  I  conimend  to  llie  neoeptance  of  niy  (■ountryinen  with  such 
kility  a«  I  may  have — lu-ed  any  expooition  whatever,  this  in  the  oimple  truth  and 
-Ibe  whole  of  it 

"  X<»t»h<?r  you  nor  T  have  any  power  to  disturb  those  of  our  fellow  citiitena  iit 
llie  •oatbern  •Utea  who  maintain  a  different  '4y»t.em  :  and  having  no  power  <her» 
Wf*  ktarv  no  rr«|)ofudbility.  We  need  not  fear  that  right,  and  justice,  and  human- 
ity, «ilJ  net  previul  In  tW«  world,  ktmi  though  wo  are  tiot  in  all  the  fielrla  whws 
baitlt*  ar*  to  br  fooght,  or  instniclions  are  to  Ite  given  U>  aeciini  their  triumph. 
Iflier*  have  be«n  already  six  of  the  thiriwn  original  8tate«  of  this  confederacy 
IwWnx'd  bj  the  citisen*  of  those  »lale»  ihemwlTe".  witiiout  tnlerferetK*  or  inter- 
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vcntion  from  abroad.  AU  the  uUicrs  that  remain  may  be  left  under  tlie  infiuence 
— tlie  increasing-  inftucnoe  of  Christianity,  to  say  nothing  of  policy,  to  deliver 
themaelves  from  that  curee  from  which  we  have  been  saved  without  any  intoH'er- 
«noe  of  our  own. 

"  Non-inlcrvration  in  the  slates  by  Dree  tncn  Ls  but  half,  however,  of  the  motto 
of  the  repubiiciin  pnrty — iion-inl*_Tvenlion  by  slaveholders  in  Uie  territories  of 
tlie  United  Stales  i»  the  residui'. 

"  .'VnJ  so,  having  abused  your  hospitality  and  kiudtic^  by  setting  fortlt  a  creed, 
which  I  had  belter  reserved  lor  another  oocafiion,  I  \H-g  you  to  aecepl  ray  apology 
for  failing  to  deliver  you  a  longer  nddrew  now,  and  to  accept  my  Vnist  wislios  that 
jou  may  repose  in  ]<e«ce  and  quiet  to-nigbl,  and  lo-mom)w,  alihouf^h  it  is  said  to 
be  a  great  loan  to  ank,  I  will  pray  you  to  lend  me  your  ears  and  I  will  try  l/i  «ce 
how  many  of  them  I  can  fill." 

The  trains  and  steamboats  which  arrived  during  the  night  and 
early  the  following  morning  brought  into  Chicago,  from  all  the  north- 
em  pjrtions  of  Illinois  atid  vicinity,  an  unpix-cedented  number  of 
people.'  At  noon,  a  hundred  thousand  had  filled  the  city.  Mr. 
Seward  8j)oke,  in  an  open  square,  to  aa  many  as  could  come  within 
the  reach  of  his  voice,  while  thousands,  at  the  same  time,  were  lis- 
tening in  other  places  to  James  W.  Nye  and  Owen  Lovejoy.  Mr. 
Seward's  Rpeecb,  which  will  be  found  in  succeeding  pages,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  series  made  by  him  during  the  campaign. 
It  touched  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  heard  it,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions who  have  read  ii.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Seward  was  serenaded 
by  the  wide-awakes,  in  a  procession  that  seemed  interminable. 

He  left  Chicago  on  the  following  day,  arriving  in  Cleveland  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth.  The  day  was  rainy,  but  a  handsome  recep- 
tion was  given  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, who,  in  large  numbers,  assembled  in  the  city  park,  where  he 
was  to  speak.  He  commenced  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  starv- 
ing population  of  Kansas : 

"  Wo  have  vih-ited  Kansas,  and  I  a^  your  leave  to  bring  lite  condition  of  that 
territory  Iwfore  you,  for  your  careful  and  kind  consideration.  The  soil  and  the 
akiem  of  Kahmu  are  tu*  propiiiou*  ah  any  people  on  earili  ever  enjoyed — the  people 
aa  free,  as  true,  and  as  brnvc;  ati  any  in  the  world.  They  are  RufTerinjr  wveroly 
fixim  a  droujfht  w  great  that  I  tliiuk  it  was  acurcely  exaggerated  when  they  told 
Tlie  ibny  had  had  no  rain  in  a  larpe  portion  of  the  territory  fi.ir  a  whole  year.  We 
found  that  whole  ilistrictK  had  produced  lees  vegetable  iiupi>ort  for  human  life  tlian 
*n  to  be  found  in  many  a  garden  which  we  have  pji*wi'd  in  coming  through  Iha 
«Ute  of  Ohio.     Dwtricts  in  which  the  winter  wluv^t,  sowed  last  year,  wu*  neoesr- 

i  The  namber  wu  eallmatcd  at  over  nfty  Uioiwaod. 
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ily  plowml  uji,  uni]  sowed  in  the  epriiig  with  spring  wheat.     The  sprititr  wliont 

ploweil  Hji,  and  tlie  ground  jilauted  wilh  corn.     The  corn  proved  s  failure, 

~iu>d  WTw  fallowed  witli  ijouttovs.     Tlie  potnltxia  were  blasted,  and  Ibllowed  by 

Inickwhr'ftt,  wludt  iilso  piuved  u  tiuliu'e.     I  Ihmk  ttuit  Um  n  a  true  d«e$criptiuu  of 

til  .  of  tillA^e  tu  (H-rha|i«  two-tlurds  of  Kaaisna.    Still,  there  will  be  no 

fTv:  or  disln-'ss  iberc. 

"Tli«  occiipftnti*  who  have  been  thort?  for  two,  three,  fnnr  or  live  yc»r«  are  coni- 
Ibrtable  wad  wcU-to-da,  aa  ap|>ears  nbunduntly  from  tlieir  stock,  their  feuoes, 
th*ir  dwelling;  houM-8 — frainud  of  woo<l,  nnd  very  ottea  subsUniially  and 
WfU  built  of  briuk  and  Ktone.  Liu-^  portions  of  tlie  dtate  ure  lus  fiopulouK,  and 
vxitibit  all  the  tii^Tis  of  cuinrurt  ttiid  thrill,  i'^iml  lo  what  are  found  even  in  Ohio. 
But  tlipn?  Mr  rmig^ranfi  who  havr  resiikvl  there  for  only  a  year  whoae  wiiole 
IBMknA  h*ve  been  ex]»'inle<l  in  prrieuriiig  Irtrnm  and  slielter,  and  planlinn;  tlicir 
oropi,  which  liftve  succeisiivi"ly  failird.  Muiiy  of  tliesc  are  leaving  the  territory — 
Mtne  t*y  so  nmny  bs  one  hundred  n  dny.  They  onghl  to  be  relieved,  and  a  very 
liul^  awimttuioo  would  enable  thf-ni  U)  remain  there  and  r<.itain  their  po»setituoui«  and 
UnproTx-meuta,  and  reamne  the  culture  of  tljeir  fields,  under  more  favorable  au^pi- 
OBf,  nrxt  Kpriug.  Witli  much  diffidcuco,  I  lieg  to  ooniinend  tliis  subject  to  the 
citizens  of  Ohio.  Pcrhnp*  n  lnr<;fr  pDrtioii  of  U>c  republicaiw  of  Kanwut  are  emi- 
jiranu  iViini  Clliiri  than  from  any  other  stain.  Do  not  forjfet  that  KansoK  b  the 
ni'-  ifKWt  of  the  republican  army;  tJiiit  it  is  yet,  on  paper  at  least, 

In  .1  though  lliu  enemy  butt  been  driven  out,  a  treaty  of  peoee  and 

ind- 1"  ill'  i,iv  hw  not  yut  been  ngned." 

At  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Seward  made  a  few  remarks  to  the 
:r  crowd ;  and  at  various  places  on  the  way  he  met  with  a  friendly 
^d  enthusiastic  greeting.  At  Buft'alo,  where  he  remained  over 
nigh^  a  brilhiuit  display  of  wide-awakes  and  a  large  gathering  of 
dtLzem  uallcd  from  him  the  following  bri  'f  speecli : 


"Pw-tow^Cmawe:  I  undcrKt«nd  this  demonstration.  [Here  tljcre  were  o«}hi- 
'.]  It  i»  only  Iciiiilncsji  that  makes  it  turbulent.  But  in  ordir 
b«<ftr  a  voice  'wliicli  Iim  been  exenTiscd  for  five  woek«,  it  will  be 
OniaBrT  '  Id  yuur  <oiu;ue.s  and  open  your  ears.     I  nm  now  within  a 

]MUidre<l  I  if  my  buine,  and  1  remember  xo  mncii  of  Uie  i^criptnreci 

M  this,  nomeli'.  that  'a  pniphet  is  not  witliout  honor  Have  in  Wxn  own  eountry.' 
80 1  «ta  not  g»jmg  to  prvpheoy  eo  m-ar  my  own  pbice  of  residenw.  I  lliai.k  you 
■tootfrly  for  thin  welcome  of  myself  and  of  the  jwrty  with  whom  I  have  been 
trtvcUaj;  io  the  for  v/aU  I  have  seen,  within  a  year,  all  tla*  prlnciiMil  p4-<>ple8 
who  inltkbit  tJw  iil>f>rn«  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  witliin  the  last  five  weeks'  have 
jammtjtd  araon;^  the  populaiiKn  dwellin;j;  alotii;  tlie  Mediterranean  coaat^  of 
AawtioL  I  liare  aeen  thoM;  decayed  mid  de<ioliitc  counuieji — tlti;  >>iUM  of  the 
KTMtMtf  nfttioiia  lit'  aiUiipnty — now  uoverrd  witJi  nnn«,  nml  »oine  in  a  ntuie  ahnotit 
(if  •■Bi^btfbiiriKm.  The  ehief  ciuixe  of  that  decay  and  desolation  I  believe  to  hare 
U»  exintence  in  Uu»w  countries  of  human   IxjinJui^e.     The  one  great  evil 

|iii>h  r'.iiilil  liriuK  dow'i  ^""^  'ouiiiry  to  Huoli  a  level,  would  >"  th.    mtixiduciioa 
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of  slavery  into  the  lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  of  America.  Therefore 
it  if!  tliiil  I  have  devoted  what  httle  talent  I  possess  to  prevent  the  ban  of  slavery 
from  falling  upon  the  fertile  valleyaof  tlie  Mi«siRsippi  and  Missouri.  Having  seen 
many  stales,  I  couie  back  to  2>iew  York,  prouder  of  her;  and  prouder  that  I  belong 
to  her,  tliau  I  was  when  I  lefl.  I  e.stimate  her  so  hij^'hly,  not  alone  for  what  siie 
i«  or  ha.s,  nt  hnmr,  but  also  for  what  *lie  is  nud  hik'  in  the  grent  wi-st.  ^Miile  I  pew 
around  nie  here,  «o  many  generoiLS  nnd  noble  men  endeovorinj:  to  nmintain  her  in 
her  proud  position,  I  have  bLk>  found,  all  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,,  along 
the  bunks  of  the  great  rivens,  aud  even  at  ihc  foot  of  Uie  Rocky  mountain^!,  chil- 
dren of  the  slate  of  New  York,  almost  as  numerous  am  at  hotue.  Wisconsin, 
)£ichi|jan,  UlinuiK,  and  Kansas,  are  all  d«u|;hler«  of  New  York;  so  is  California; 
and  more  states  hare  been  formed  under  her  auspices,  than  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  UnioiL  £mi)];rantu  from  Erie  county,  from  Chautauqua,  from 
Cattarau^iH,  friim  Oswego,  and  from  all  the  counties  of  this  great  state,  people 
the  wetit.  It  wod  a  son  of  New  York  who  fir.st  applied  steam  to  ]o«umution ;  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  and  also  it«  chief  inHi{i»tr«tc,  who  bejrau  anil  [»rr(ectfd  lh« 
Erie  canal,  and  over  that  eanaj  the  streom  of  emigration  has  flowed  which  ha^ 
founded  new  state.s.  It  has  carried,  sometimes,  in  a  day,  the  people  of  a  western 
town,  a  county  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  state  m  two  or  iliree  yeurg.  New  York 
bos  built  tlie  west  But  I  am,  perhaps  speaking  in  too  general  terms.  Doubilei» 
Uie  spirit  which  animates  you  at  present,  is  roused  in  regard  to  the  coming  elec- 
tion. It  will  gladden  you  when  I  say,  iii  relatiotk  to  the  west,  tlial  I  have  had 
•ssuranoee  there  which  leave  no  doubt  that  it  will  give  its  vote  for  Lincoln.  I 
haye  seen  him  at  his  own  home,  and  I  have  now  to  say,  as  I  said  bel'ore  I  went 
abroad,  thai,  lie  is  a  man  eminently  worthy  iif  tlii»  support  of  every  honeat  ^•oteT, 
and  well  quiilitieii  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chief  niagiHtrncy.  Above  all,  he 
is  reliabh- ;  nnd  I  repeat  at  the  foot  <yi  lake  Erie  what  I  said  at  the  head  of  it,  that 
if  it  had  fnllen  to  me  to  name  a  man  to  be  elected  as  next  president  of  tlie  Unitt'd 
Stutea,  I  would  have  chosen  Abraham  Linoohi.  I  have  ])romised  out  west  that 
the  stale  of  New  York  will  give  him  sixty  tliousand  majority  in  November. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  wislj  to  know  what  you  can  say  for  Erie  county.  What  majo- 
rity win  Erie  coui»ty  give?  [Twenty-five  hundred  out  of  the  city  of  BuflTalo.J 
Aye,  you  count  majorities  in  the  rtiral  districts.  That  is  right  and  safe  toe.  It  b 
very  fortunate  th.it,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  population  on  the  side- 
walks, the  rural  districts  are  safe  for  freedom.  Why,  genilemen,  you  couldn't  tAk« 
any  man  three  montlis  from  Main  street,  out  into  tlie  free,  open  country,  without 
Converting  him  from  ileniocrai^y  nnd  making  him  *o  that  he  would  never  think  of 
voting  for  a  democratic;  candidate,  or  a  two-faced  candidate,  or  a  canilidate  with 
half-a-dozen  principles.  Well !  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  cities  this  time. 
When  the  citie*  begin  to  find  out  that  they  art*  not  going  to  rule  the  country,  they 
will  conclude,  perhaps,  tlial  it  is  better  that  iliey  aprec  with  the  countrj'.  It  is 
very  strange  that  Irishmen  and  Gt'rmans  nnd  Swrdes,  »o  long  as  they  reniaia  on 
the  sidewalks,  shonld  wish  to  be  ruled  by  men  in  the  interest  of  the  slave  power. 
Bui  yoa  say,  it  is  not  so  heret  I  have  been  wei-t,  ami  have  seen  fi>iei;iniTS  there 
also  will  I  did  net  wish  to  bt-  ruled  by  slaveholders.  But  I  have  aln-iidy  talked 
more  than  I  had  intended,  and  must  stop.  You  wish  to  hear  about  Knnso.^?  I 
will  tell  you.  Whenever  the  city  of  Buffalo  shall  have  come  to  be  inhnbitcd  by 
one  hundred  tliou.<^nd.  or  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  —  wltich  is  just  the 
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populstion  of  Kftoaas — as  virtuoiwi,  as  wise,  fts  brave,  as  Tearless  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  of  Kansas,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  '  irrepressible  coa- 
fliot'  here,  as  Ihere  is  there." 

Mr.  Seward  re.ached  his  home,  in  Auburn,  on  Saturday,  October 
6th,  having  been  absent  just  five  weeks.  In  a  speech  fo  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens  of  Auburn,  on  the  5th  of  November  follow- 
ing, he  says : 

"  I  have  been  a  wanilerer  of  late.  From  our  own  laughini;  home  here  oa  the 
of  the  Owasco,  to  where  tbe  Qreen  mountjuus  caat  their  lengthened  shft- 
doW9  otcr  U»e  ConnwUcut  at  Windsor.  Ailer  a  stay  there  too  short  for  rest,  but 
not  for  happiness,  to  the  springs  of  tlie  Penobscot.  From  the  Penobscot  escaping 
or  breaking.'  throu^rh  nets  Mit  for  me  by  not  unfriendly  hands,  to  renew  my  oath  of 
fealty  at  the  ii:)iiib>(  of  tbe  elder  and  the  younger  Adams,  at  Quincy.  From  Mas- 
nchuM'tta  Bay  across  green  htlb  and  greener  vaUeys,  over  the  Hudson,  across  the 
HtOfia^  up  and  down  the  Giinesee,  and  coasting  the  lake«  of  Ontario,  Erie,  Huroa 
mad  Michigan,  do*'n  the  IHinois  to  its  confluence  with  tlie  Mississippi,  up  tlje  shri- 
▼eltnl  river  to  where  it  breaks  into  rapids;  and  above  them  where  the  fountains 
which  cupply  equally  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  gush  from  tbe  earth. 
Acnm  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  down  to  Nebraska  and  Kauaus,  where  American  civi- 
Baatioo,  on  its  verge,  Is  scaling  the  Roc^ky  mountains,  and  bringing  forth  their  pre- 
cioiM  trcAHiue  of  silver  and  gold ;  and  thence  back  again  with  an  eager  returning 
•pu  "       polls  where  sits  the  soul  that  sends  fortli  all  the  mighty  energy 

«if  ,  and   then  by  a  hurried  flight  back  again  in  the   night   to  find 

my  hoiur  It-aUna  under  llie  winds  of  autumn,  but  already  gathering  force  to  put 
fortti  a  greeuer  and  broader  foliage  in  the  coming  year. 

Tiun*!  ere  my  travels.  You  will  aak  me  '  wliat  hare  you  seen ;  wliat  have 
teamed?'  }tather,  ray  friends,  ask  me  what  I  have  not  seen,  and  what  un- 
Imowi).  or  but  imperfectly  understood  before,  I  have  not  learned  now  and  fully 
uxMlentuid.  I  have  seen  a  great  nation,  a  greater  nation  than  I  saw  last  year, 
alUxMgh  then  I  trBVtled  the  Old  World  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  pillars  of  Herott- 
Im',  a  greater  nation  than  has  existed  in  ancient  or  in  modem  tiinesL  I  saw  not 
oaljr  tbe  ouaalry,  its  forests,  its  mountAins,  ita  rivers,  it«  lakes,  and  its  prairies,  but 
1  aaw  its  |icople,  mru,  women  and  children,  many,  many  millions  of  every  lutioa 
mkI  of  every  denvatiou." 

Am  the  day  of  election  approached  it  became  evident  that  the  re- 
■oJt  depended  upon  the  vote  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Oc- 
tober elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  indicated  a  republican 
jV  -  V  vymlier,  unless  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  could 
I/mcoiu.  The  whole  contest,  therefore,  at  once,  «^u- 
uptjn  the  Empire  State.  The  three  branches  of  the  opposi- 
tioOf  iIm!  fiui  of  Douglas,  Bell  and  Dreckinridge,  united  U}Hiti 

one  elector.:  The  alarm  of  disunion  was  raised.    The  city 
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of  New  York  was  convulsed  with  a  financial  panic;  and  no  efforts 
were  spared  to  extend  the  alarm  into  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  was 
everywhere  proclaimed  that  only  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  could  save 
the  country  from  ruin.  In  this  crisis,  as  heretofore,  the  people 
turned  to  Mr.  Seward.  He  was  pressed  to  speak  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  state.  In  one  of  his  letters  declining  an  invitation,  he 
says : 

"My  friends  will  ultimately  excuse  the  delinquency  I  am  sure,  when  they  re- 
flect Uiat  since  the  25Lh  of  November,  1858,  I  have  hod  only  eighty-five  days,  all 
told,  for  the  occupntiona  and  duties  of  home,  while  I  not  only  enjoy  no  exemption, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  more  than  an  ordinary  burden  of  domestic  cares  and 
respoaaibilities." 

He  found  time,  however,  to  address  immense  asserablagefl  at 
several  places  within  the  stale.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  re- 
publicans of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  visited  that  city  a  few  days 
Ix'fore  the  election,  and  sjX)ke  in  Palace  Garden,  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  audiences  ever  seen  in  New  York.  His  re- 
ception in  the  metropolis  was  flattering,  indeed.  At  Ringhamton, 
Fredonia,  Seneca  Falls,  Lyons,  and  wherever  he  appeared,  the  peo- 
ple gathered  to  hear  him,  in  unusual  numbers. 

On  the  night  before  the  election,  as  it  was  his  custom,  he  addressed 
the  people  of  Auburn.  His  speech  ou  this  occasion,  although  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  a  familiar  counsel  with  neighbors  and 
frienck,  was  full  of  his  usual  broad  and  statesmanlike  views.  It 
fittingly  closed  the  great  debate.' 

The  result  of  the  election  is  too  recent  to  need  remark.  Every 
free  state  gave  its  electoral  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  except  New 
Jersey,  which  voted  four  for  Lincoln,  throe  for  Douglas.  The  re- 
publican majority  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  over  fifty  thousjind. 
In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  as  in  the  New  England 
states  the  opposition  seemed  1<j  have  abandoned  the  field.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  the  pluralitit«  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  unexpectedly  large.  Equally  unexpected  wore  the 
fhvorulilc  re.''ull.'«  in  Oregon  and  California.  In  the  slave  states  nearly 
thirty  iIioilsjukI  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
As  the  tidings  of  the  result  spread  over  the  ire6  states,  joyous 

1  Thl*  tpt'ivti,  with  t)io«e  ftt  New  Tork.  SciMca  PaUt,  and  other  pUeea,  will  he  foniid  In  lobfA- 

qnt-iit  iiacc;  uf  Ibis  rolame. 
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lemoDStrations,  in  almost  every  city  and  town,  buret  forth,  sponta- 
ncoasly. 

At  Auburn  the  republicans  celebrated  tbc  national  triumph  in  an 
)ropriate  nmnner.  The  onthusiaslic  procession  which  paraded 
Htrects,  lighted  up  with  tireworks  and  illuminations,  called  upon 
Mr.  Seward.  Giithoring  within  his  beautiful  grounds  in  front  of  his 
kf>u8e  they  insisted  upon  his  addressing  them.  The  demonstrations 
of  sec«S!<ion,  sunn  so  flagnuit,  were  just  then  revealing  themselves. 
After  n  few  humoruus  rctnarks  in  allusion  to  K>e:d  ineidunt.s  and  the 
result  of  the  election  in  their  city  and  county,'  he  spoke  a^  follows : 

"  Poxow  CmsKKS :  You  lukve  a  rig-hl  to  rejoice.  I  remember  thai  I  lliouglit  it  aa 
I  Tor  rejoicing  when  the  good  cause  we  now  mainuin  carried  one  ward  ia 
)  cUjr,  one  or  two,  or  lliree  (owiii!  in  tbe  cuunty,  aii<J  ihe  slate  ut'  Vtiriiioiit  alone 
rliole  exHinlTy.     Wlio   then   will  deny  our  riglil  to   rejoice   now  when  it 
r|»f  wHrdii  in  U>e  city,  all  llie  towns  in  the  county,  all  the  coiiniies  in  the 
M'  jumeiit  is  fiiirly  he«rd,  and  praclieally  all  the  slates  in  the  Union 

•s  and  in  tact,  free  upecch,  free  drbules,  free  niiuU,  .ind  free  and 
ontTWil  suffrage     It  i»  the  earneHl  of  it.B  univenial  aoceptance. 

"  Bui  there  t»  slill  greater  reitsun  to  r^joiee  in  tlie  titan ner  in  which  this  suoceie 
b*«  bm^n  won.  It  ia  the  venlict  of  the  people  for  a  principle — the  repnbliean 
fvinriple — iht?  Inie  democratic  prindplt'  of  equal  and  exnct  justice  to  all  men.  It 
ia  «  vi'rdict  rendereil  purely  on  conviction,  without  |Nu<sioii  or  interest.  Not  a 
rrpablican  vote  in  llie  lTnit«.Hl  SiaU's  has  Ixnsn  prixjuied  through  terror,  not  one  hy 
bnbvry  or  corruption.  Nay,  every  vote  has  been  given  in  rejisianoe  ofintiniida- 
boa  and  eorruption.  I  ilo  not  charge  that  the  fusion  vnu-g  or  other  opposition 
TOUM  were  largely  given  under  such  appliances.  But  the  record  of  ihe  cativasa 
ttOMiina,  and  bvarv  it»  teiitillioiiy  that  the  main  argument  of  those  parlie<i  was  their 
lo«oai»  of  disunion,  and  the  lai^t  reliance  was  money  at  the  pulls.  Who  vtitl  now 
&b«l  tJt*  Ameritain  |i«oplo  ?     Who  will  deny  their  virtue  ? 

"  Bui  Utia  demonstmtion  of  yours  has  its  meaning — itfl  meaning  in  various 
rrfatiociiL  It  rmdU  the  past,  and  tclb  that  th<>  erroneoiu  national  policy  of  forty 
jroan  bas  be<  '  '  led,  reversed,  condemned  and  renounced.     Let, 

tlurn,  llie  p*-"  OS  be  buried  willi   the  errors  of  the  past.     It 

i-s  us  that  hereafter  the  jiolicy  of  llie  country  will  Iw 
iti.-e*,  tJie  iuctriuK.'  of  il*  ulreiiglh  and  its  greatness",  by 
tba  agcncm  nf  tm-doin  and  humanily.  Di^niiiU  we,  then,  the  future,  until  t-ome 
o*w  tileotiiin  call  you  aginn  to  yc'ur  c.-!<.uncil  chaniheni,  to  rettew  your  eflorls  in 
(AodHmce  tu  tba  principle  that  eternal  vigilanoe  is  the  tax  we  pay  for  enduring 

'  mmiediate  qijcwiion  i»  the  bearing  of  the  occasion  on  the  present.  What 
u  OUT  pn«anl  duly  7  It  i*  aitnply  that  of  magnanimity.  \Ve  have  leanied,  here- 
tofore, Um  practiM  of  patience  under  political  defeat     It  now  rctnains  lo  xLow 

1  (^7«B»  taumhrmtrt  Ur.  Ltnoula  t.imo  malarltjr ;  and  Aabani  4fll>— an  InctiesMi  ow aaj  pr»> 
'         '    tina.    Tb*  Rite  Id  tit*  alale,  from  1830.  wa«  naarly  uuo  buudrod  Uiuuauid. 
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the  greater  virtue  of  moderation  in  triumph.  That  we  rnay  do  this  let  u?  r*—' 
member  that  it  is  only  ts  a  Qgam  of  speech  that  the  u!i«  of  martial  terms,  such  ha 
'defeat'  and  '  victiiry,'  obt&in  in  our  ayslera  of  eleciioiw.  The  parties  enga^od 
in  an  election  are  not,  never  can  bo,  never  must  be,  enemies,  or  even  aflversftries, 
"We  are  all  fellow  eilizeu.s,  Americans,  brethren.  It  i.s  ii  trial  of  issue?  by  llie  force 
only  of  reason ;  and  llie  cunteal  ia  carried  to  itJ  coucluaiou,  with  the  use  only  of 
guffinge. 

"  An  oppt'al  lies  from  the  people  this  year  to  the  people  tlicmselves  next  year — 
to  be  ar)>iied  and  d«!teraiiucd  in  the  same  way  and  so  on  forever.  This  ia  indeed 
a  long  way  to  Uie  altainineiit  of  rights  and  the  cblablit^hniciit  of  uiteres^is.  It  is 
our  way,  however,  now  a.s  it  has  lieen  heretolore.  Let  it  be  our  way  bereafler. 
If  there  be  among  iis  or  in  the  country  those  who  think  that  marshaling  armies 
or  pulling  down  the  pillara  of  the  republic  ia  a  better,  because  a  shorter  way,  let 
us  not  doubt  Uiat  if  we  coniTneii'l  our  way  by  our  patience,  our  gentleness,  our 
affection  towards  lliem,  Uiey,  too,  will,  beibre  ihoy  shall  have  gone  too  far,  find  out 
tiiat  our  way,  the  old  way,  their  old  way  as  well  as  our  old  way,  is  not  only  tb» 
shortest  but  the  best 

"Fellow  citizens,  I  should  do  injustice  to  you,  and  violence  to  ray  own  feel- 
ings, if  I  did  not  recognize  in  this  visit  a  warm  and  most  generous  demonstration 
of  your  personal  kindneas  to  me.  You  know  how  deeply  I  was  committed  to  the 
triumph  of  this  pre.«identia!  ticket  more  than  to  any  other  in  times  that  are  pastr 
and  to  itj;  triumph  more  distinct  and  emphatic,  if  fKxsible,  here  than  anywhere 
else.  How  the  eye*  of  patriots  in  every  part  of  the  country  were  anxiously  fixed 
on  this  state,  on  tliis  county,  nay,  even  on  this  town,  To  learn  wliether  we  were 
Inie  to  this  criaia,  to  our  cause,  our  country,  and  to  ourselves.  This  lent  a  new  and 
intense  enmestness  to  your  eObrtis,  and  our  success,  tJierefore.  has  exceeded  all 
Lhnl  we<lan'd  to  iiromise,  lliough  not  what  we  dared  t«  hope.  The  year  18G0, 
how  many  acta  of  home  kindness  has  it  brought  to  me  from  all  my  neighbors.  My 
welcome  from  abroad — sympathy  with  me  in  my  labors  for  the  country  at  Wash- 
ington— the  rescue  of  my  dweUing  from  fire  during  my  absence — co-operalion 
with  mf,  so  earncAt,  so  devoted,  so  efl'ective  in  securing  the  ascendancy  of  the 
republicnii  cause  throughout  tlie  Union,  these  congratulutions  on  ita  success — I 
feel  Ihinii  nil  more  deeply,  more  gratefully,  tlian  I  dare  expness.  May  you  all  find 
your  TL-wftrds  in  tlie  increasing  happiness  niid  growing  greatness  of  our  country. 

"  And  DOW  we  part  again.  You  to  lay  aside  the  emblems  of  your  political 
n.«sociation,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  return  to  your  industrial  pursuits  and  social 
enjoymeni8.  I  to  return  to  the  theatre  of  public  duty  at  the  national  cnpiial. 
May  a  kind  Providence  spare  all  your  lives  and  ooulinuc  all  tlie  lilessings  you 
enjoy,  and  when  we  meet  again  in  the  coming  spring  season,  when  these  now 
naked  trees  shall  have  resumed  their  wonted  foliage,  may  our  hearts  be  renewed 
in  their  mutual  affections  and  may  all  the  sullen  and  imgry  clmids  which  seem  to 
be  gatliering  in  the  pvolitical  atmosphere  have  then  given  place  to  those  si'rene  and 
aunpicious  skies,  uliich  properly  belong  to  the  only  puro  and  complete  republican 
system  to  be  frtund  on  llie  Incc  of  the  earth."' 

The  iriumph  in  the  country  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Seward, 
through  his  whole  public  life,  has  so  perse veringly  suBtnined,  was 
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mm^fistinctly  announced  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoltt 
than  it  was  significantly  conftssed  in  congress  by  the  prompt  adrais- 
aion  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  a  Free  State. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  passed  the  senate  on  the 
twentj'-firel  day  of  January,  1861,  and  received  the  signature  of 
President  Buchanan  on  the  thirtieth. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  moving  to  take  up  the  bill,  and  while  urging  its 
immediate  piissage,  pertinently  remarked  tliat  "  If  any  people  have 
the  right  to  self-government,  it  is  the  people  of  Kansas." 

The  senators  who  voted  for  admission,  were  Messrs,  Anthony, 
I  jfiaker,  Bigler,  Binglumi,  Bn'ght,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer, 
&iUe!nden,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Dotiylas,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  //'fc/t,  Foot, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  ETarhin,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  King,  I^itJiam, 
Morrill,  Pu!jh,  Itur,  Seward,  Simmons,  Simner,  Ten  Eyck,  Thompson, 
Trumbull,  Wude,  Wilkinson  and  Wilson — 36. 

Those  who  voti?d  against  it  were  Messrs.  Benjamin,  Bragg,  Cling- 
man,  Qrecn,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  Iversou,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Ken- 
nedy, Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Powell,  Sebastian,  Slidell  and  Wig- 
fidl— 16. 

Ab  soon  as  the  Electors  had  formally  ratified  the  choice  of  the 
people,  the  president  elect  tendered  to  Mr.  Seward  the  chief  place  in 
bi5  cabinet,  which,  after  some  deliberation,  was  accepted,  and  became 
known  to  the  public  On  the  twelfth  day  of  January  he  expressed 
hi«  views  in  the  sen.itc  "  On  the  HUile  of  Uie  Union."  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  New  York,  at  the  "  New  England  Dinner,"  made  s<«ne 
unpremeditated  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  subsequently,  in 
the  BMiate,  he  delivered  a  second  Rf>eech,  on  the  occasion  of  his  pre- 
aenting  a  mammoth  petition  from  the  merchants  of  New  York. 
These  flpeecbea  produced,  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country,  a 
profound  aensation,'    The  first  speech  begins  with  this  declaration : 

"I  >Tow  my  adherence  to  the  Union,  in  its  integrity  nnd  with  all  its  pArts,  wiOi 
ajr  friraiLi,  with  my  p*rty,  wit})  my  9tikt«,  with  my  country,  or  without  either,  as 
npne;  in  every  event,  whplher  of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  oon- 
IHr  or  dishonor,  of  lifp  or  death." 

It  doses  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  that  consistency  which  marks 
all  that  Mr.  Seward  says : 

"  I  etrtdnly  «h&n  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  f^v«  my  vot«  to  estAblish  or  sano* 
Una  tUTcry  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  State*,  or  anywhere  etw  in 
<l»  wortd." 

I  Tta7  wUl  be  (band  at  iha  cIom-oT  tlili  roliime. 
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The  scenes  attending  its  delivery  in  the  senate,   are  thus  des- 
cribed by  a  listener : 

"  Mr.  Seward's  speech  was  the  event  of  the  week,  and  is  the  topic  of  dLscuMton 
in  all  politicAl  circlea.  The  scene  before  and  during  the  delivery  of  the  gpeech, 
was  almost  unparalleled  in  the  senate.  By  ten  o'clock  every  scat  in  the  galleries 
wus  filled,  Sknd  by  eleven  the  cloak  rooms  and  all  the  passages  were  choked  up, 
and  a  thoiuiand  men  and  women  stood  outside  of  tlte  doors  waiting  to  catch  the 
words  of  the  speaker  when  he  should  commence.  He  did  not  open  his  speech  til 
nearly  one  o'clock.  Several  hundred  gentlemen  come  on  from  Baltimore  to  hear 
itv  and  the  curiosity  among  all  the  southern  men  here  to  listen  to  it  was  intense. 
The  southern  senators  and  representatives  paid  the  utmost  attention,  and  the  gal' 
leries  were  as  quiet  as  their  suflucating  condition  would  warrant.  It  was  tlie  fullest 
house  of  the  session,  and  by  far  the  most  respectful  one.  During  the  delivery  of 
portions  of  the  si«»ech,  senators  were  in  tears.  When  the  sad  picture  of  the 
country,  divided  into  two  confederacies,  was  presented,  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  sat 
immediately  before  the  orator,  was  completely  overcome  by  his  emotions,  and 
bowed  his  white  head  to  weep." 

The  eminent  Quaker  poet  and  philanthropist,  John  G.  "Whittier,  on 
reading  the  speech,  addressed  the  following  lines  to  Mr.  Seward : 

To  WUUam  H.  Srward. 

Statesman,  I  thank  tliecl — and,  if  yet  dissent 

Mingles,  reluctant,  with  my  large  content, 

I  cannot  ccn.sure  what  was  nobly  meant. 

But,  while  confftrainod  to  hold  even  Union  leas 

Than  Lik>frty  and  Truth  and  Righteousness, 

I  thnuk  lliee  in  tJie  sweet  and  holy  name 

Of  Peace,  for  wise  calm  wonls  that  put  to  shame 

Passion  and  party.     Courage  may  be  shown 

Not  in  deQance  of  the  wrong  alone; 

He  may  be  bravest  who,  unwcaponod,  bears 

The  olive  branch,  and  strong  in  justice,  spares 

The  riwh  wrong-doer,  giving  widest  scope 

To  Christian  charity  and  generous  hope. 

If,  without  damage  to  llie  sacred  cause 

Of  Freedom  and  tlie  safeguard  of  its  laws — 

If,  without  yielding  that  for  which  alone 

We  prire  the  Union,  thou  canst  save  it  no^ 

From  a  baptism  of  blood,  upon  thy  brow 

A  wreath  whose  flowers  no  eartlily  soil  has  Imawn, 

Woven  of  the  beatitudes,  shall  rc«t; 

And  the  peacemaker  be  forever  bleat  I 


\ 
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THE   DESTINY  OF  AMERICA.' 


Thk  scene  is  new  to  me,  a  stranger  in  Ohio,  and  it  must  be  in  a 
degree  surprising  even  to  youraelvee.  On  these  banks  of  the  Scioto, 
where  the  elk,  the  bufifalo,  and  the  hissing  serpent  haunted  not  long 
j^gQ^  I  nee  now  mills  worked  by  mute  mechanical  laborers,  and  ware- 
tOiMB  rich  in  the  men;handi8e  of  many  climes.  Steeds  of  vapor  on 
iiou  roads,  and  electrical  messengers  on  pathways  which  divide  the 

r»  attest  the  coocentration  of  many  novel  forms  of  industry,  while 
ic  groves,  spacious  courts,  and  majestic  domes,  exact  the  rev- 
ereftoe  always  eminently  due  to  the  chosen  seats  of  philosophy,  reli* 
gion,  and  government. 

What  a  change,  moreover,  has,  within  the  same  short  period,  come 
over  the  whole  country  that  we  love  so  justly  and  so  well.  High 
arcs  of  latitude  and  longitude  have  shrunk  into  their  chords,  and 
American  language,  laws,  religion,  and  authority,  once  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  cr)ast,  now  prevail  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  south- 
ern galfj  and  from  the  stormy  eastern  sea  to  the  tranquil  western 
ooean. 

Nevertholesa,  it  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  be  content  with  present 
attainment  or  enjoyment  You  say  to  me,  therefore,  with  excusable 
tmp«tience,  "  Tell  us,  not  what  our  country  is,  but  what  she  shall  be. 
Shall  her  greatness  increa^k?  ?     Is  she  immortal  ?" 

I  will  answer  you  according  to  my  i>oor  opinion.  But  I  pray  you 
Ant,  11  '      ''      ids,  to  define  the  greatneas  and  immortality 


vou  •).• 


re. 


*  CmtloB •!  Uu Dvdlotton of  Citplul  iQlrKnllj,  Culumbo*.  Ohio,  Sfpt«mb«r  U,  I8ML 
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If  the  Future  which  you  seek  consists  in  this:  that  these  thirty- 
one  states  shall  continue  to  exist  for  a  period  as  long  as  human  fore- 
sight Is  allowed  to  anticipate  after-coming  events ;  that  they  shall  be 
all  the  while  free ;  that  they  shall  remain  distinct  and  independent  in 
domestic  economy,  and  nevertheless  be  only  one  in  corameroe  and 
foreign  afiairs;  that  there  shall  arise  from  among  them  and  within 
their  common  domain  even  more  than  thirty-one  other  equal  states 
alike  {'rno,  independent,  and  united;  that  the  borders  of  the  federal 
republic,  so  peculiarly  constituted,  shall  be  extended  so  that  it  shall 
greet  the  sun  when  he  Ujuches  the  tropic,  and  when  he  sends  his 
glancing  rays  toward  the  polar  circle,  and  shall  include  even  distant 
islands  hi  either  ocean;  that  our  population,  now  wjunted  by  tens 
of  millions,  shall  ultimately  be  reckoned  by  liundre^ls  of  millions; 
tliat  our  Wealth  Nli:dl  increase  a  thousand  fold,  and  our  commercial 
connections  shall  be  multiplied,  and  our  political  intluencc  be  enhanced 
in  proportion  with  this  wide  development,  and  that  mankind  shall 
come  to  rccogiiiise  in  us  a  succesisor  of  the  few  great  states  which 
have  alltirnutely  borne  commanding  sway  in  the  world — if  this,  and 
only  this,  is  desired,  then  I  am  free  to  say  that  if,  as  you  will  readily 
promise,  our  public  and  private  virtues  shall  be  preserved,  nothing 
seems  to  me  jxioi-e  ceitaiu  than  the  alUiiument  of  this  future,  so  sur- 
passingly comprehensive  and  niiignificeut. 

Indeed,  such  a  future  seems  to  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of 
what  has  already  been  secured.  Why,  then,  shall  it  not  be  attained  ? 
Is  not  the  lield  as  free  for  the  expansion  indicated  as  it  was  for  that 
rhich  has  occurred?  Are  not  the  national  resources  immeasnrably 
igmented  and  contmually  incrciising?  With  telegraphs  and  rail- 
roads crossing  the  Detroit,  the  Niagara,  the  St.  Johns  and  the  St. 
Lawi-ence  rivers,  with  steamers  on  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  rail- 
roail  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  with  negotiations  in  progress 
for  passages  over  Tehuantepec  and  Darien,  with  a  fleet  in  Hudson's 
bay  and  another  at  Bhering's  straits,  and  with  yet  another  exploring 
the  La  Plato,  and  with  an  armada  at  the  gates  of  Japan,  with  Mexico 
ready  to  divide  on  the  question  of  annexation,  and  with  the  Sand- 
wich islands  suing  to  us  for  oiir  sovereignty,  it  is  quite  clear  to  us 
that  the  motives  to  enlargement  are  even  more  active  than  they  ever 
■were  heret^ifore,  and  that  the  public  energies,  instexul  of  being  relaxed, 
arc  gaining  new  vigor. 
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is  th^ation  to  become  suddenly  weary,  and  so  to  waver  ami  fall 
off  from  the  pursuit  of  its  bigh  pui-poscs?  When  did  any  vigorous 
DatioD  ever  become  weary  even  of  hazardous  and  exhausting  martial 
inquests?  Our  conquests,  on  the  contrary,  arc  chiefly  peaceful, 
id  thus  far  have  proved  productive  of  new  wealth  and  strength.  Is 
a  pamlyais  to  fall  upon  the  national  brain?  On  the  contrar}',  what 
poiiticat  constitution  has  ever,  throughout  an  equal  period,  exhibited 
greater  elasticity  and  capacity  for  endurance? 

Ia  the  union  of  the  states  to  fail?  Does  its  strength  indeed  grow 
the  multiplication  of  its  bonds  ?  Or  does  its  value  diminish 
'tbe  increase  of  the  scKual  and  jxilitical  interests  which  ittlefend« 
and  protects?  Far  otherwise.  P'ur  all  practical  purposes  bearing  on 
the  great  question,  the  steam  engine,  the  iron  road,  the  electric  telc- 
gmpb,  nil  of  which  are  newer  than  the  Union,  and  the  metropolitaa 
pren,  which  is  no  less  wonderful  in  its  working  than  they,  havo 
almdy  obliterated  state  boundaries  and  produced  ii  physical  and 
moral  centralism  more  complete  and  perfect  thnn  monarchical  ambi- 
tion ever  has  forged  or  can  forge.  Do  you  reply,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Union  rests  on  the  will  of  the  several  states,  and  that,  no  matter 
what  prudence  or  reason  may  dictate,  pojjular  iias.sion  may  become 
excited  and  rend  it  asunder?  Then  I  rejoin.  When  did  the  Ameri- 
can ptxjplo  ever  give  way  to  such  impul.ses  ?  They  are,  practically, 
impoasive.  You  remind  me  that  faction  has  existed,  and  that  only 
nsoently  it  was  bold  and  violent.  I  answer,  that  it  was  emboldened 
by  popular  timidity,  and  yet  that  even  then  it  succumbed.  Loyalty 
to  the  Union  is  not,  in  one  or  many  states  only,  but  in  all  the  states, 

ihr -St  of  all  public  passions.     It  is  stronger,  I  doubt  not,  than 

juirtice  or  even  the  love  of  equality,  which  have  acquired 

trength  here  never  known  among  mankind  before.     A  nation  may 

%rell  He«pi»e  threats  of  sedition  that  has  never  known  but  one  traitor, 

and  Uirs  will  bo  learned  fully  by  tfiosc  who  shall  hereafter  attempt 

to  ancBt  any  great  nationid  movement  by  invoking  from  their  grave 

I) .  ■  :■   ■■       \nn. 

_  1  I  r,"  n/sistance.     Well,  where  is  our  enemy? 

Whence  shall  be  oome?  Will  he  arise  on  this  continent?  Cftnatia 
li-  r,j»onrt'e«,  and  Ix-gitis  to  givi*  signs  of  a  national  spirit. 

Bl.  _ la  IB  uol  yet  indejM-ndenl  of  Great  Hritain.     Antl  she  will 

be  quite  too  weak  to  hv  formidable  U)  as  when  her  emancipation  shall 
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Lave  taken  place.  Moreover,  Lcr  principlos,  intcrtstfl,  and  sympa- ' 
thies  assimilate  to  our  own  juat  in  iLe  degree  that  she  verges  toward 
separation  from  the  parent  country.  Canada,  although  a  province 
of  Great  Britain,  is  already  half  annexed  to  tlie  United  States.  She 
will  ultimately  become  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  if  we  will 
consent — an  ally,  if  we  will  not  allow  her  to  come  nearer.  At  least, 
she  never  can  Vk;  an  adversary.  Will  Mexico,  or  Nicaragiiu,  or  Gua- 
temala, or  Ecuador,  or  Peru,  all  at  once  become  inagiadly  cured  of 
the  diseases  inherited  from  aboriginal  and  Spanitth  parentage,  and 
call  up  armies  from  uiuler  the  earth,  and  niivies  from  llic  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  tlius  become  the  Rome  that  shall  reaist  and  overthrow 
this  overspreading  Carthage  of  ours?  Or  are  we  to  receive  our  death- 
stroke  a»  the  hand  of  Brazil,  doubly  curseil  as  she  is,  above  all  other 
Ameri<!im  sU-iles,  by  her  adopti«in  of  the  two  most  absurd  institutions 
remaining  among  men,  European  monarchy  and  American  slavery? 

la  an  enemy  to  come  forth  from  the  islands  in  adjacent  seas? 
Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  him?  On  tlie  Antilles,  or  on  the 
Bermudas,  or  on  the  Bahamas?  Which  of  the  conflicting  social  ele- 
ments existing  together,  yet  unmixed,  there,  is  ultimately  to  prevail? 
Will  it  be  Caucasian  or  African  ?  Can  those  races  not  only  combine, 
but  become  all  at  once  aggressive  and  powerful  ? 

Shall  we  look  for  an  adversary  in  Europe?  Napoleon  said  at  St 
Helena,  "  America  is  a  fortunate  country.  She  grows  by  the  follies 
of  our  European  nations."  Since  when  have  those  nations  grown 
wise?  If  they  have  at  last  become  wise,  how  is  it  that  America  has 
nevertheless  not  ceased  to  grow?  But  what  European  state  will 
oppose  us?  W^ill  Great  Britain  ?  If  she  fears  to  grapple  with  Rus- 
sia advancing  toward  Constantinople  on  the  way  to  India^  though 
not  only  her  prestige  but  even  her  empire  is  threatened,  will  she  l>e 
bold  enough  to  come  out  of  her  way  to  seek  an  encounter  with  u.-*? 
Who  will  feed  and  pay  her  artisans  while  slie  shall  be  engaged  in 
destroying  her  American  debtors  and  the  American  consjumers  of  her 
fabrics?  Great  Britain  has  enough  to  do  in  replacing  in  Ireland  the 
population  that  island  has  yielded  to  us,  m  subjecting  Africa,  in 
extending  her  mercantile  dominion  in  Asia,  and  in  perpetually  read- 
justing the  crazy  balance  of  power  in  Eumpe,  so  essential  to  her 
safety.  We  have  fraternal  relaiitms  with  Swify^erland,  the  only  repub- 
lic yet  lingering  on  that  continent.     Which  of  the  despotic  powers 
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existing  there  in  perpetuul  terror  of  the  coutagion  of  American  priti- 
ciples  will  assail  us,  and  thus  voluntarily  hastou  on  that  universal 
w»r  of  opinion  which  ia  sure  to  come  ai  some  future  time,  and  which, 
whenever  it  shall  have  come,  whetlier  it  be  sooner  or  later,  can  end 
only  in  the  subversion  of  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  repub- 
UcanisiQ  on  its  ruins  throughout  the  world? 

Certainly  no  one  expects  the  nations  of  Asia  to  be  awakened  by 
any  other  influences  than  our  own  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they 
iiunk  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  under  the  spells  of  supersti- 
tion and  caste.  If  they  could  be  roused  and  invigorated  now, 
would  they  spare  their  European  oppressors  and  smite  their  Ameri- 
can benefafftore  ?  Nor  has  the  time  yet  come,  if  indeed  it  shall  come 
within  many  hundred  years,  when  Alrica,  emerging  from  her  pri- 
meval borbarisin,  shall  vindicate  the  equality  of  her  stible  races  in 
Uie  rights  of  human  nature,  and  visit  upon  us,  the  latest,  the  least 
gnilty  and  the  most  repentant  of  all  offenders,  the  wrongs  she  has 
■u  long  flulTenHl  at  the  hands  of  so  many  of  the  Caucasian  races. 

Nol  no,  we  cannot  indeed  penetrate  the  Eternal  counsels,  bat, 
TTBiwoning  from  what  is  seen  to  what  is  unseen,  deducing  from  the 
ptist  pmbable  conjectures  of  the  future,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude 
that  if  tile  national  virtue  shall  prove  sufficient  the  material  pro- 
grow  of  the  United  Stiites,  which  equally  excites  our  own  pride  and 
the  admimlion  of  mankind,  is  destined  to  indefinite  continuance. 

But  is  this  material  progreas,  even  to  the  point  which  has  been 
indicated,  the  whole  of  the  future  which  we  desire '/  It  is  seen  at 
ooce  that  it  includes  no  high  intellectual  achievement,  and  no  extra- 
oniinary  refitifninnt  of  pulilic  virtue,  while  it  leaves  entirely  out  of 
view  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Now  there  certainly  is  a  politi- 
ail  piiiliwopby  which  t4>achcs  that  nations  like  individuals  are  equal, 
!»»•  '  I isibli- jM-rsons,  existing  not  for  objecl«  of  merely 

i»  .;  :  ^      lid  enjoyment,  but  for  the  performance  of  duty, 

which  duty  consists  in  elevating  themselves  and  all  mankind  as  high 
ss  jwjwible  in  knowlrdge  and  virtue;  that  the  human  race  is  one  in 
its  origin,  its  rights,  its  duties,  and  its  destiny,  that  throughout  the 
rise,  progress,  imd  decline  of  nations,  one  Divine  puq)osc  runs — tho 
incivafling  felicity  and  dignity  of  human  nature — and  that  true 
greotlMSM  or  glory,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  is  justly 
meMored,  not  by  the  territory  they  compass,  or  the  wealth  they 
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uccuniulaU.',  or  the  fuar  they  inspire,  bill  by  tlae  degree  in  wbicU 
they  promote  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  and  bineficent  desigii 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

" Tl»e  great  end  aiid  object  of  b'fe,"  said  Socrates,  " is  the  pejfec- 
tion  of  liie  intellect,  the  great  moral  duty  of  man  is  knowledge,  and 
the  object  of  all  knowledge  is  one,  namely,  Truth,  the  Got^d,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Divine  Reason." 

So  also  I'hilo  tauglit  tliat  "Man  ought  to  strive  after  and  devote 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  One,  the  EtkioJ-U.,  the  Lkflnitk." 

Cicero  wrote,  "  There  are  those  who  «leny  that  any  U^nd  of  law 
or  of  association  lur  purposes  of  common  good  exists  among  eitizi-iis* 
This  opinion  subverts  all  union  in  a  state.  There  are '  those  who 
deny  that  any  such  bond  exists  between  iheniselvcs  and  strangers, 
and  this  opinion  destroys  the  community  of  the  Human  Kocc." 

Bacon  declared  that  there  Wiis  in  man's  nature  "a  secret  love  of 
others,  which  if  not  contracted,  would  expand  and  embrace  nil  men." 

These  maxims  proceetl  on  the  princijtle  of  the  unity  of  the  race 
and  of  course  of  a  supreme  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  men  and 
nations  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  justice  and  e<pudity.  Loeke 
adopted  thera  when  he  inculcated  that  while  there  is  a  "  law  of  pop- 
ular opinion  or  rej)utation,''  which  in  sfx^iety  is  "  the  mea.sure  of 
virtue  and  vice,"  and  while  there  is  a  civil  law  which  in  the  state  is 
"  the  measure  of  crime  and  innocence,"  there  is  also  a  divine  law 
which  extends  over  "all  society  and  all  states,  and  which  is  the  only 
touchstone  of  moral  rectitude." 

Guizot  closed  his  recital  of  the  decline  of  Roman  civilization,  with 
these  equally  true  and  momentous  reflections:  "Had  not  the 
Christian  church  existed  at  this  time  the  whole  world  must  have 
fidlen  a  prey  to  mere  bnite  force.  The  Christian  church  alone  pos- 
sessed a  niimd  power.  It  mair>tained  and  proninlgatcd  the  idea  of  a 
precept,  of  a  law  superior  to  all  human  authority.  It  ]>roclaimed 
that  great  truth,  which  forms  the  only  foundation  of  our  hope  for 
humanity,  that  there  exists  a  law  above  all  human  laws,  which  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  cjilled,  whether  n-Jison,  the  law  of  G<m1,  or 
what  not,  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  same,  under  different 


nani(«. 


It  ought  not  to  excite  any  surprise  when  I  aver  that  this  philoso- 
phy worked  out  the  American  Revolution.     "Can  anything,"  said 
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folin  Adams,  in  replying  to  one  who  had  apologized  for  the  stamp 
Act, — "  Can  anything  not  al^jminable  have  provoked  you  to  com- 
mence, an  enemy  to  human  nature?" 

Alexander  Hamilton,  tli<jugh  leis  necessary  to  the  Revolution  than 
John  Adams,  was  even  tnure  necessary  to  the  reconstruction  of 
societr.  Ho  directed  iiguinst  the  same  odious  stamp  act  the  autho- 
nly  of  British  law,  as  he  found  it  written  down  by  Blackstone: 
"The  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  God  himseJf  is  of  course 
«opcrior  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all 
oouniriea,  and  at  all  time.  No  human  laws  arc  of  any  validity  if 
ojnlrary  to  this;  and  such  of  them  :xs  are  valid  derive  all  their  au- 
iboriiy  mediately  or  immediately  from  this  original."  Then,  as  if 
despising  to  stand  on  any  mere  human  authority,  however  high,  the 
fnuner  of  the  American  constitiiliou  proceeded:  "  The  »aci-ed  righta 
of  mankind  arc  not  to  be  rummaged  for  uniong  old  parchments  or 
mosty  records.  They  are  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  whole 
Tolame  of  human  nature,  and  can  never  bo  erased  or  obscured  by 
mortal  power." 

llow  justly  Knox  conceived  the  true  character  of  the  chief  per- 
of  the  R'volniion,  even  at  its  very  beginning:  "The  great 
Washingtiin,  a  name  which  shall  shine  with  distinguished 
lustre  in  the  annab  of  history,  a  name  dear  to  the  friends  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind." 

La  Fayette  cloeed  his  review  of  the  Revolution  when  returning  to 
Fraooe  with  this  glowing  apo8tro{)he :  "  May  this  gnjat  temple  which 
lie  have  just  erected  to  liberty  always  be  an  instruction  to  npprea- 
Bore,  an  example  to  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  fi>r  the  rights  of  the 
haman  race,  and  an  object  of  delight  to  the  names  of  ita  liiuiiders." 

"  Happy,"  said  Washington  when  announcing  the  treaty  of  peace 
lo  the  army,  "  thrice  happy  nh.ill  they  be  pronounced  hert^afler,  who 
ghAll  have  contributed  anything,  who  shdl  h.nve  perfonmd  even  the 
tneftDcst  office  in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom  and 
empirv  on  ihtt  brond  bnsis  of  indepi.-ndcncy,  who  shall  hiive  nssimted 
in  prntei'ting  the  right*  of  human  nature  and  cntabluhing  an  itfylum 
for  the  poor  and  opprcssal  of  all  nations  and  religions." 

You  rtfrnemWr  well  that  the  Revolutionary  Congri-as  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  In»U'poitdei>ce  platxKl  the  momentous  coiilTOversy  between 
tbc  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  the  absolute  and  iuhcR-ut  equality 
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of  all  men.  It  is  not  however  so  well  understot)d  that  that  body 
closed  its  existence,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  with 
this  solemn  injunction,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
"  Let  it  bet  remembered  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast  of 
America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  conieuded  were  the  rights 
of  human  nature." 

No  one  will  contend  that  our  fathers,  after  effecting  the  Rt'volution 
and  the  independence  of  their  country  by  proclainnng  this  system  of 
beneficent  political  philosophy,  established  au  entirely  different  ono 
in  the  constitution  assigned  to  its  government.  This  philosophy, 
then,  is  the  basis  of  the  American  constitution. 

It  is  moreover  a  true  philosophy,  <leduced  from  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  character  of  the  Creator.  If  thrre  were  no  supreme  law, 
then  the  world  would  be  a  scene  of  universal  anarcliy,  resulting 
from  the  eternal  conflict  of  }>eculiiU'  institutions  and  antngouivitic 
laws.  There  being  such  a  universjil  law,  if  any  human  coiistitutions 
and  laws  differing  from  it  could  have  any  authority,  then  that  uni- 
vtaisal  law  could  not  t)e  supreme.  That  supreme  law  is  necessarily 
bused  on  the  equality  of  nations,  of  races,  and  of  men.  It  is  a  simple, 
self-evident  basis.  One  nation,  r.ice,  or  individual,  may  not  oppress 
or  injure  fuiother,  becaujie  the  safety  and  welfare  of  each  is  cast'iitiul 
to  the  common  safety  and  welfare  of  all.  If  all  are  not  equal  and 
free,  then  who  is  entitled  to  be  fre^,  and  what  evidence  of  his  superi- 
ority can  he  bring  from  nature  or  revelation?  All  men  necessarily 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  promulgation  and  maintenance  of 
these  principles,  because  it  is  equally  in  the  nature  of  men  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights,  and  to  be  discontented 
under  the  privation  of  them.  Just  so  far  as  these  principles  prac- 
ticiilly  prevail,  the  stringency  of  government  is  safely  relaxed,  and 
peace  and  harmony  obtained.  But  men  cannot  maintain  these 
principles,  or  even  comprehend  them,  without  a  very  considerable 
advance  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  law  of  nation.s,  designed  to 
preserve  peace  among  mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It 
has  been  perfected  in  our  own  times  by  means  of  the  more  general 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  virtues  inculcated 
by  Christianity.  To  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  increase  virtue 
therefore  among  men,  is  to  estiibliish  and  maintain  the  jirinciplea  on 
which  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  their  inherent  natund  rights 
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end,  aud  the  stati.-  lliat  does  this  most  faithfully,  advances  moat 
;mally  the  wmmon  cJiuse  of  human  nature. 

For  myself,  I  am  sure  that  this  cause  is  not  adreAno,  but  a  reality. 
Have  not  all  men  conscioiisntisa  of  a  ]iroj)erty  in  the  memory  of 
human  transactions  available  for  the  surne  great  ptirposes,  the  security 
of  their  individual  rights  and  the  periection  of  their  individual  hap- 
piness? Have  nt»l  all  men  a  consciousness  of  the  same  equal  in- 
terest in  the  achievements  of  invention,  in  the  instructions  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  solaces  of  music  and  the  arts?  And  do  not 
these  achievements,  instructions,  and  soljicea,  exert  everywhere  the 
same  influences,  and  produce  the  same  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
men?  Since  all  languages  arc  convertible  into  each  other  by  cor- 
mpondence  with  the  same  agents,  objects,  actions,  and  emotions, 
have  not  all  men  practically  one  common  language?  Since  the  con- 
Rtttutions  and  laws  of  all  societies  arc  only  so  many  various  dctiui* 
tions  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  men,  as  those  rights  and  duties  are 
toamed  from  nature  and  revelation,  have  not  all  men  practically  one 
code  of  moral  duty?  Since  the  religious  of  men  in  their  various 
climes  are  only  so  many  different  forms  of  their  devotion  toward  a 

Iprcme  and  Almighty  Power  entitled  to  their  reverence  and 
civing  it  under  the  various  names  of  Jehovali,  Jove,  and  Lord, 
have  not  all  men  practically  one  rehgion  ?  Since  all  men  are  acek- 
iog  liberty  and  happiness  for  a  season  here,  and  to  deserve  aud  ao 
to  aecnre  more  perfect  liberty  and  happiness  somewhere  in  a  future 
world,  and  since  they  all  substantially  agree  that  these  temporal  aud 
ipintual  objects  are  to  be  attained  only  through  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  have  not  mankind  practically  one 
oominun  pursuit,  through  one  common  way,  of  one  common  and 
oqtuU  hi>pe  and  destiny  ? 

If  there  had  l>een  no  such  common  humanity  as  I  have  insisted 
tipun,  then  the  American  people  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  syni- 
pathie«  of  mankind  when  establishing  institutions  of  civil  and 
li'  '    ri',  nor  would  their  establishment  here  have  awak- 

lli'  -^  of  Knrc'pc  and  of  Sf)uth  AnK-rica  desires  and 

boprjt  of  similar  institutions  there.  If  there  hiui  bi-en  no  such 
comiiiuti  htiuianity,  then  we  should  not,  ever  siuw  tlif  AnicriettTi 
Revolution,  ii,»ve  sct-n  liutnan  ««M;iety  throughout  the  world  dividcl 
into  two  panieai,  the  high  and  the  low — the  one  perpetually  fore 
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losing  and  earnestly  hoping  the  downffJl,  and  the  other  as  corifulently 
predicting  and  as  sincerely  desiring  the  durabilit}-,  of  repubjiciin 
institutions.  It"  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity,  tlien  we 
should  not  have  .seen  this  tide  of  emigration  from  insular  and  eou- 
tinuntai  Europe,  flowing  into  our  country  through  the  channels  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mississippi — ebbing,  how- 
ever, always  with  the  occasional  rifto  of  the  hope."?  of  fi'ee<l(>m  ubn)ail, 
and  always  swelling  again  into  greater  volume  wuen  those  preuiu- 
ture  hopes  subside.  If  there  were  no  such  commoii  liuuiunity,  then 
tiie  i.)ea8anlry  and  poor  of  Great  Britain  would  noi  l>;  j)erj)etually 
apjtealing  to  us  against  the  oppression  of  landlords  on  their  fanna 
and  workmasters  in  their  man ufaetoriea  and  mines;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  not  be,  :»8  we  are  now,  perpetually  framing 
apologies  to  mankind  for  the  continuance  of  Afriatn  slavery  among 
ourselves.  If  there  were  no  such  common  humanity,  then  the  fame 
of  Wallace  would  have  long  ago  died  away  in  his  native  mountains, 
and  the  name  even  of  Washington  would  at  most  liave  been  only  a 
household  word  in  Virginia,  and  not,  as  it  is  now,  a  watchword  of 
hope  and  progress  throughout  the  world. 

If  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity,  then  when  the 
civilixutiou  of  Greece  and  liome  had  been  consumed  by  the  tii-es  of 
human  passion,  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  could  never  have 
gathered  from  among  its  ashes  the  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  the 
religion,  which  were  imperishable,  and  have  reconstructed  with 
those  materials  that  better  civilizatio;i  which,  amid  the  conflicts  and 
fall  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  systems,  has  been  constantly  ad- 
vancing toward  perfection  in  every  age.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
common  humanity,  then  the  dark  aud  massive  Egyptian  obeli.sk 
would  not  have  everywhere  reappeaivd  in  the  sepulchral  archiU.-cture 
\)f  our  own  times,  and  the  light  and  gr.iceful  orders  of  Greece  and 
Italy  would  not,  as  now,  have  been  the  models  <jf  our  villas  and  our 
dwellings,  nor  would  the  simple  and  lofty  arch  and  the  delicate 
tracery  of  Gothic  design  have  been,  as  it  now  is,  everywhere  con- 
s«*crat«'«l  to  the  .service  of  religion. 

If  theri!  had  been  no  such  common  humanity,  then  would  the  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  have  been  confined  to  thedes»]nse<l 
milioii  who  received  it  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jewish 
«ecr»  and  the  songs  of  Jewish  bards  would  have  p^erishcd  forever 
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ii«ir  temple,  and  ucvcr  allcrwaid  could  tliey  have  become,  as 
tbrv  now  are,  liie  universal  uiteraneo  of  tlie  spiritual  emotious  and 
hopes  of  mankind.  If  there  Lad  been  no  such  common  humanity, 
then  corUiioly  Euroix;  und  Africa  and  even  new  America  would  not, 
after  the  la])ae  of  c«^nturies,  have  recognised  a  common  Redeemer 
from  all  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  iiuman  life  in  a  culprit  who  had 
been  ignomiiiiously  executed  in  the  obscure  li<jman  province  of  Judea; 
uor  would  Europe  have  ever  gone  up  in  arms  to  Palestine  to  wrest 
from  the  unlwiieving  Turk  the  tomb  where  that  culprit  had  slept  for 
ouly  three  days  and  nights  after  his  descent  from  the  cross;  much 
leas  would  hiii  traditionary  instructions,  preserved  by  llshermen  and 
pablicans,  have  became  the  chief  agency  in  the  renovation  of  human 
society  through  after-coming  ogca. 

But  although  this  pliilo-sophy  is  undeniably  ti  iil-,  yet  it  would  be 
a  gnfut  error  to  believe  that  it  hain  ever  been,  ur  is  likely  siiou  to  be, 
anivcraally  accepted.  Mankind  accept  philosophy  just  in  proportion 
as  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  enable  them  to  look  through 
piuxioiato  to  ultimate  conHequenues.  While  they  are  deijcient  in 
that  cultivation,  peace  and  order,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
iK)ci«ly,  ore  necessarily  muintjiined  by  force.  Those  who  employ  that 
(ume  seek  to  jHjrpetuate  their  power,  and  they  do  this  most  elTectually 
by  dividing  classes  and  castes,  races  and  nations,  and  arraying  them 
Htf  ruutuul  injury  or  destruction  against  each  other.  Despotism 
«flccts  and  pcrj:)eluatt.«  tliis  division  by  unequal  laws,  subversive  of 
those  of  reason  and  of  God.  Moreover,  a  common  instinct  of  fear 
ooiobinea  the  oppressors  of  all  nations  in  a  league  against  the  ad- 
vance (>f  tliat  political  philosophy  which  comes  to  lil>erate  mankind. 
Those  who  inculcate  this  philrwophy,  therefore,  necessarily  encounter 
opposition  and  ex|x>se  them-selves  to  danger;  and  insomuch  as  tliey 
convictions  of  duty  and  motives  of  benevolence,  with 
•  is  of  personal  safety,  their  prmciples  and  characters  are 
jtutly  regarded  as  heroic.  Adanos,  Hamilton,  La  Fayette,  Knox, 
id  Washington,  although  they  were  the  champions  of  human  tiu- 
-a  cause  dear  to  all  men — were  saved  from  the  revolutionary 
Muflbid  only  by  the  success  of  their  treason  against  a  king  whom 
the  very  aocesoities  of  society  required  to  reign.  Milttm'n  •*Defenec 
<»f  the  People  of  England,"  which  was  in  truth  a  promulgation  of 
the  same  philosophy  which  wc  have  been  examining,  was  burned  by 
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the  public  executioner,  and  its  immortal  author  only  by  good  fortune ' 
escaped  the  same  punishment.  The  Ainencan  colonists  derived  this 
philosophy  chiefly  from  the  instructions  of  Locke,  Sidney  and  Vane. 
Locke  fled  into  exile,  and  Sidney  and  Vane  perished  as  felons. 
Cicero,  an  earlier  professor  of  the  ssime  philosoj>hy,  fell  on  the  sword 
of  a  public  assassin,  and  Socrates,  who  first  inculcated  it,  drmik  the 
fatal  hemlock,  under  a  judicial  sentence  in  the  jail  of  Athena 

Still  this  philosophy,  although  heroic,  is  by  no  means,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  unucccasary  and  visionary.  The  true  heroic  in 
human  thought  and  conduct  is  only  the  useful  in  the  higher  regions 
of  speculation  and  activity.  If  republicanism,  or  purely  popular 
government,  is  the  only  form  of  political  ctjnstilutiori  which  permits 
the  development  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  are  only  other  names 
for  politiciil  justice,  and  if  republicanism  can  only  be  established  bj-j 
the  overthrow  of  de.spoti.sm,  then  this  philosophy  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  effect  the  freedom  of  mankind.  All  citizens  of  this 
republic  jigrce  with  us  thus  far.  But  with  many  this  is  rather  a 
speculation  thuii  a  vital  faith,  and  S(j  they  hesitate  to  allow  full  acti- 
vity to  the  princij)le8  thus  acknowledged,  through  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  M'orld.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  the  same  philosophy  which  brings  republican 
institutions  into  existence  must  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to  defend 
and  perpetuate  them.  A  tree  may  indeed  stand  and  grow  and 
flourish  for  many  seasons,  although  it  is  unsound  at  the  heart;  but 
just  because  it  is  so  unround,  its  leaves  will  ultimatel}'  wither,  its 
branches  will  fall,  and  its  trunk  will  decay.  It  is  only  the  house 
that  is  built  upon  .the  rock  that  can  surely  and  forever  defy  the  tem- 
j>ests  and  the  waves.  The  founders  of  this  republic  knew  this  great 
truth  right  well,  for  they  said:  "If  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  grati- 
tude^  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  ennoble  a  nation  and  fulfill  the 
ends  of  government,  shall  be  the  fruits  of  our  establishments,  then 
the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  a  lustre  which  it  has 
never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  but 
have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  mankind.  If,  on  the  other 
side,  our  governments  ahould  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  re- 
verse of  these  cardinal  virtues,  then  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
engaged  to  vindicate  will  bo  dishonored  and  Ijctrayed.  The  last  and 
fairest  experiment  of  human  nature  will  be  turned  against  them,  and 
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thftr  patrons  and  friends  will  be  silenced  by  tbe  insults  of  tbe  votaries 
of  tyranny  and  ojipreasion."  ' 

The  example  of  Rome  is  often  commended  to  us  for  our  emuk- 
tiou.  Let  !i8  consider  it  then  with  becoming  care.  Rome  had  indeed 
forms  of  religion  and  morals,  a  show  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  but 
in  none  of  these  v/as  there  more  than  the  faintest  recognition  <A'  a 
univrrsiil  humanity.  Her  predecessor,  Greece,  had,  in  a  brilliant  but 
brief  and  prcc^teious  career,  invented  the  worship  of  nalun*,  or,  in 
other  wonts,  the  worship  of  deities,  which  wore  only  names  given 
to  the  discovered  forces  of  nature^  This  religion  did  not  indwd 
exalt  the  human  mind  to  a  just  oonception  of  the  Divine,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  did  not  altogether  consign  it  to  the  sphere  of  sensual- 
ly.   Borne  unfortunately  rejected  even  this  p<x>r  religion,  because  it 

!.«*  foreign  and  becanpc  it  was  too  spiritual ;  and  in  its  stead  she  es- 

ilished  one  which  practically  was  the  worshij)  of  the  state  itself. 
Tbe  senate  elected  gtxls  for  Rome,  and  these  were  expected  to  re- 
vard  that  distinguishetl  partiality  by  showing  peculiar  and  discrimi- 
nating favor  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  sjime  political  authority 
appointed  creed,  precepts,  ritual  and  priesthood.  Does  it  need 
atnphHcation  to  show  what  the  character  of  the  creed,  the  precepts, 
the  ritual  and  the  pnesthond,  thus  established,  necessarily  were? 
All  were  equally  licentious  and  cxjrrupt. 

As  was  the  religion,  so  of  course  were  the  morals  of  Rome.  Am- 
ition  wa«  tbe  .sole  motive  ot  the  state.  At  first  every  town  in  Italy, 
id  alterwarda  every  nation,  however  remote,  was  regarded  as  an 
eoemy  to  be  conquered,  not  in  retaliation  for  any  injuries  received, 
nor  even  for  tli  -e  of  amending  its  barbarous  institntion.s  and 

laws,  but  to  bt'  .  li  and  enslave*!,  that  ]iome  might  Ix?  rich  and 
might  occupy  the  world  alone.  Fraud,  duplicity  and  treachery 
might  be  practised  against  the  foreigner,  and  every  fonn  of  criicliv 
xnigbt  be  inflicted  U|>«}n  the  captive  who  had  renisled  in  self-defense 
<ir  io  defense  of  bin  county.  Military  valor  not  only  became  the 
higheiit  of  virtues  but  exclusively  usuq»ed  the  name  of  virtue.  The 
act  of  parricide  was  the  highest  of  crimes,  not  however  because  of 
iu  gnMB  inbumauity,  but  because  by  a  legal  fiction  the  father  was  a 
Mctvd  tyjje  of  the  Roman  stjite.  The  sway  of  Rome,  as  it  spread 
over  the  world  as  then  known,  nevertheless  gravitated  toward  tho 
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city  and  centred  in  the  order  of  Patricians.  The  Plebeians  wer 
degraded  and  dcppiaeil  because  their  ancestors  were  immigrantaJ 
Below  the  Plebeians  there  was  yet  a  lower  order,  consisting  of  pris- 
oners-of-war  and  their  offspring,  always  numerous  enough  to  endanger  < 
the  safety  of  the  state.  These  wore  slaves,  and  the  code  of  domestic  j 
servitude  established  for  the  captured  Africans  and  their  descendant 
in  somi?  parts  of  our  own  country  is  a  meliorated  edition  of  that 
which  Home  maintained  for  the  government  of  slaves  as  various  in 
nation,  language  and  religion,  as  the  enemies  she  conquered.  These 
orders,  mutally  hostile  and  aggressive,  were  kept  asunder  by  dis- 
criminating laws  and  carefully -cherished  prejudices.  The  Patricians 
divided  the  public  domain  among  themselves,  although  Plebeian 
blood  was  shed  as  profusely  as  their  own  in  acquiring  it.  The  Pa- 
tricians alone  administered  justice,  and  they  even  kept  the  forms  of 
its  administration  a  profound  mystery  sealed  against  the  knowledge 
of  those  for  whose  safety  and  welfare  the  laws  existed.  The  Plebe- 
ian could  approiich  the  courts  only  as  a  client  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
Patrician  patron  ;  and  for  his  aid  in  oVjtaining  that  justice,  which  oi 
course  was  an  absolute  debt  of  the  state,  the  Patrician  was  entitled 
to  the  support  of  his  client  in  every  enlerpirise  of  personal  interest 
and  ambition.  Thus  did  Rome,  while  enslaving  the  world,  blindly' 
prepare  the  machinery  for  her  own  overthow  by  the  agency  of  do- 
mestic factions.  Industry  in  Rome  was  dishonored.  The  Plebt-ians 
labored  with  the  slaves.  Patricians  scorne<l  all  employments  but 
that  of  agriculture  and  the  service  of  the  stale.  And  so  Rome  re- 
jected commerce  and  the  arts.  The  i>crson  of  the  Patrician  was 
inviolable,  while  the  Plebeijin  forfeited  liWrty  and  for  a  long  period 
even  life  by  the  failure  to  pay  debts  which  his  very  necessities 
obliged  him  to  contract.  The  slaves  held  their  lives  by  the  tenure 
of  their  masters'  forbearance,  and  what  that  forbearance  was  we  leuru 
from  the  fat^t  that  they  arrayed  the  slaves  against  each  other,  wh»*ii 
trained  as  gladiators,  in  mortid  combat  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  pride  and  the  amu.seraent  of  the  people.  Punishments  were 
graduated,  not  by  the  inherent  turpitude  of  the  crimes  committed, 
nor  by  the  injury  or  danger  resulting  from  them  to  the  state,  but  by 
the  rank  of  the  offender.  What  was  that  Roman  liberty  of  which,  in 
such  general  and  captivating  descriptions,  we  read  so  much?  Tin- 
Patrician  enjoyed  a  licentious  freedom,  the  Plel>eian  an  uncertnii* 
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jfnA  humiliating  one,  extorted  from  the  higher  order  by  perpetual 
liractices  of  sedition.  According  to  the  modern  undcrstamhng  of 
popuhu"  rights  and  character,  there  was  no  people  in  Rome.  So  at 
least  we  learn  from  Cicero:  "  Xon  est  enim  coiisilium  in  vulgo,  Non 
ratio,  runt  discrirneit,  non  diligentitt,  Semperque  sapienter  ea  quce  pop- 
*dutferaidn  rum  lawlanda" 

Tlie  domestic  alfections  wore  stifled  in  that  wild  society.  The 
wife  vr&a  a  slave  and  might  be  beaten,  tranaferred  to  another  lord,  or 
divorced  ut  pleasure.  The  father  slow  his  children  whenever  their 
cane  wid  support  became  irksome,  and  the  state  approved  the  acU 
In  tftich  a  society  the  rich  and  great  of  course  grew  always  richer 
Aod  greater,  and  the  poor  and  low  always  poorer  and  jnore  di.'bascd  ; 
and  yet  throughout  all  her  long  career  did  Home  never  establish  one 
public  charity,  nor  has  history  prcscrvetl  any  memorable  instanoea 
of  private  benevolence.  SucL  waa  the  iifeof  Kontu  under  ber  kiuga 
And  oonsul.4.  She  attained  the  end  of  her  ambition,  and  became, 
•«  ht»r  hisUiri.in  truly  boasts,  ^^  Populiui  Rrytnnnus  victor  dominusque 
omnium  fjr.ntium."'  But  at  the  same  time  ibe  city  trembled  nlwaj's 
at  the  Very  bnsaihing  of  popular  "liscoiittnt,  ajid  every  citizen  and 
c«  ■■,  generals  and  consuls,  were  every  hour  the  slaves  of 

8UJ icurs  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  tlie  gods.     Tbe 

people,  mghing  for  mildor  and  more  genial  lawi«,  alter  the  lapse  of 
many  -,  rocoverod  the  lost  code  wbich  the  gmxl  king  Numa 

h»d  ris ;tom  the  goddess  Egeria.  Do  we  wonder  that  the  sen- 
ate interdicted  its  publication,  lest  it  might  produce  agitation  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace  ?  Or  can  we  be  surprised  when  we  read 
that  Cioerf\  whose  philosophy  was  only  less  than  divine,  when  he 
found  that  the  republic  waa  actually  falling  into  ruins,  implored  his 
new  Msidctny  to  bo  silent? 

You  know  well  the  prolonged  but  fearful  catastrophe,  lijc  civil  iiml 
th»*  scrvd**  wars,  the  dictatorsliip,  the  usurpation,  the  oinpiiv,  the 
miliianr  dedpotisin,  the  insurrections  in  the  provinc«»,  the  invoeion 
by  barhanans,  the  division  and  the  dismembt^rment  iiikI  tin;  full  of 
the  state,  tlie  e.^tinction  of  tbe  lioman  iinuie,  langiia^:t:arid  laws,  and 
the  destruction  of  society,  and  even  civilisation  \i^\(^  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  ihrouf^liout  the  world,  and  the  consuMjuent  (hirktii'ss  which 
oveniuulowed  tlie  eartli  througlioiit   Hi'vni  riMitiuir^     This  is  iliu 
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moral  of  a  state  whose  material  life  h  stimulated  and  perfected,  wliilc 
its  Bpiritual  life  is  neglected  and  extinguished. 

And  now  it  ia  seen  that  the  future  which  we  ought  to  desire  for 
our  country  involves  besides  merely  physical  prosperity  and  aggran- 
dizement, corresponding  intellectual  development  and  advancement 
in  virtue  also.  Has  our  spiritual  life  hitherto  improved  equally  with 
our  material  growth  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  We  were  at  first  a  small 
and  nearly  a  homogeneous  people.  We  are  now  eight  times  more 
numerous,  and  we  have  incorporated  large  and  various  foreign  ele- 
ments in  our  society.  We  were  originally  a  rural  and  agricultural 
people.  Now  one-seventh  of  our  population  is  found  in  manufuctur* 
iug  towns  and  commercial  cities.  We  then  were  poor,  and  lived  in 
constant  apprehension  of  domestic  disorder  and  of  foreign  dtmger, 
and  we  were  at  the  same  time  distrustful  of  the  capacity  and  stability 
of  our  novel  institutions.  We  are  now  relatively  rich,  and  all  those 
doubts  and  fears  have  vanished.  We  must  make  allowance  for  this 
great  change  of  circumstances,  and  we  must  remember  also  that  it  is 
the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  society  now  existing  that  is  to  be 
compared  with,  not  the  heroic  models  of  the  revolutionary  age,  but 
■with  society  at  large  as  it  then  existed. 

It  is  certain  that  society  has  not  declined.  Religion  has,  indeed, 
lost  some  of  its  ancient  austerity,  but,  waiving  the  question  whether 
asceticism  is  a  just  test  of  religion,  wc  may  safely  say  that  the  change 
which  has  occurred  is  only  a  compromise  with  foreign  elements  of 
religion ;  for  who  will  deny  that  tliose  elements  are  purer  and  more 
spiritual  here  than  the  systems  existing  abroad  from  which  they  have 
been  derived?  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  while  the  ecclcsiastiwd 
systems  exi.sting  among  us  have  been,  with  even  more  than  our  rigor- 
ous early  jealousy,  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  state,  religious  institutions  have  been  multiplied  relatively 
with  the  advance  of  settlement  and  population,  and  are  everywhere 
well  and  effectually  sustained.  At  the  era  of  independence  we  had 
little  intellectual  reputation,  except  what  a  bold  and  successful  meta- 
physician and  a  vigorous  explorer  in  natural  philosophy  had  won  for 
us.  We  have  now,  I  think,  a  recognized  and  resj-iectable  rank  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  produced  few 
great  works  in  speculative  science  and  fK»lite  literature;  but  thr«e 
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not  the  d«ipfirttnents  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  huvc 
cfl  V  engaged  the  human  mind.  A  long  acHson  of  polilioal  reform 
and  recovery  from  exhausting  wars  has  necessarily  required  intel- 
lectual activity  in  rwlucing  into  use  the  discoveries  before  made;  and 
we  may  justly  claim  that,  in  applying  the  elements  of  science  to  the 
unprovement  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  art,  and  conunerce, 
we  have  not  been  surpaflsed. 

I  do  not  seek  to  disguise  from  myself,  nor  from  you,  the  existence 
of  a  growing  passion  for  territorial  aggrandiiiement,  which  often 
exhibits  a  gross  disregard  of  justice  anct  humanity.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  has 
beoocue  already  unsettled.  Accidents  favoring  the  indulgence  of 
that  passion,  have  been  met  with  a  degree  of  self-denial  that  no  other 
llion  ever  practised.  Aggrandizement  has  been  incidental,  while 
cxy  has,  nevertheless,  bestowed  its  chief  care  on  develupments  of 
natund  resources,  reforms  of  political  constitutions,  melioration  of 
the  ditVusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  If 
ign  jKjlicy  has  been  chiefly  exercised  within  the  domain  of  state 
authority,  and  haa  not  reached  our  federal  system,  the  explanation  is 
vious  in  the  facts  that  the  popular  will  is,  by  virtue  of  the  federal 
iDAtitution,  slower  in  reaching  that  system,  and  that  we  inherited 
ftars  which  seemed  patriotic,  of  the  danger  of  severance  of  the  Union, 
to  rtanilt  from  innovation.  If  we  have  not,  in  the  federal  govem- 
roeDt,  forsaken,  as  widely  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  systems  of 
Bdminiittration  borrowed  from  countries  where  liberty  wiis  either 
onknown  or  was  j^reatly  abridged,  and  so  have  maintained  armies, 
and  navies,  and  diplomacy,  on  a  scale  of  unncccasary  grandeur  and 
oatentation,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  they  have^  in  lUiy  great 
degree,  corrupted  the  public  virtue.  Inquiry  is  now  more  active 
than  it  haji  heretofore  been,  and  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  f«l«v 
nd  action  will  hereafter,  though  with  such  moderation  sis  will  pr(jduce 
oo  danger  and  justify  no  alarm,  be  made  Ui  conform  to  the  senli- 
of  prudence,  enterprise,  justice,  and  humanity,  which  prevail 
the.  people. 
Looking  through  the  states  which  formetl  the  confederacy  in  its 
'  M^nerid  fiicts,  that  p>iblic  order  has  been  cffect- 
1'  fiiitli  luis  Ihh'h  pn'snTved,  and  public  tran- 
qoillit;.  II  undisturbed,  that  justio^hns  every  where  been  regu- 
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larly  administered,  and.  generally  with  impartiality.  We  have 
established  a  system  of  education,  which,  it  is  true,  is  surpassed  bv 
many  European  institutions  in  regard  to  the  instruction  afforded,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  far  more  equal  and  universal  in  regard  to  the 
masses  which  are  educated  ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  system 
adapted  equally  to  the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  races, 
which  is  a  feature  altogether  new  even  in  modern  civilization,  and 
promises  the  most  auspicious  result-?  to  the  cause  of  liljerty  and  vir- 
tue. Our  literature  half  a  century  ago  was  altogether  ephemeral, 
and  scan.-ely  formed  an  element  of  moral  or  political  influeucf.  It 
ia  now  marked  with  our  own  national  principles  and,  sentiments,  and 
exerts  every  day  an  increasing  influence  on  the  national  mind.  The 
journali.-^t  press,  originally  a  feeble  institution,  oftt-n  engriged  in  excit- 
ing the  passions  and  alarming  the  fears  of  society,  and  dividing  it 
into  uncompromising  and  unforgiving  factions,  has  been  constantly 
assuming  a  higher  tone  of  morality  and  more  patriotic  and  humane 
principkw  of  action.  There  are,  indeed,  gross  abuses  of  the  jKJwer 
of  suffrage,  but  still  our  popular  elections,  on  the  whole,  express  the 
will  of  the  pix)ple,  and  are  even  less  influenced  by  authority,  pn*ju- 
dice  and  passii>n,  than  heretofore.  Slavery,  an  institution  that  wiis 
at  first  quite  universid,  has  now  come  to  he  acknowledged  as  a  pecu- 
liar one,  existing  in  only  a  portion  of  the  states.  And  if,  as  I  doubt 
not,  you,  like  myself,  are  impatient  of  its  continuance,  then  you  will 
nevertheless  find  ground  for  much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  slave  trade  has  been  already,  by  tmanimous  consent  of  all 
the  states,  condemned  and  repudiated ;  that  manumission  has  l>een 
eft'ected  in  half  of  the  states;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
political  influence  which  the  institution  has  been  able  to  organize, 
u  healthful,  conatont,  and  growing  public  sentiment,  nourished  l»y  the 
suggestions  of  sound  economy  antl  the  instincts  of  justice  imd  huma- 
nity, is  leading  tne  way  with  marked  advance  toward  a  complete  and 
universal,  though  just  and  peaceful  emancipation. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  now,  that  all  this  moral  and  social  im- 
provement has  been  effected,  not  by  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
over  the  people,  but  by  the  people  themselves,  acting  with  freedom 
from  all  except  aelf-i mpose<i  restraints. 

Of  tJie  new  sUites,  it  is  happily  true  that  they  have,  almost  with- 
out exception,  voluntarily  organized  their  governments  according  to 
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most  perfect  models  furnished  by  the  elder  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  that  they  have  uniformly  maintained  law,  order,  and 
faith,  while  they  have,  with  wonderful  forecast,  been  even  more 
munificent  than  the  elder  states  in  laying  broad  foundations  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  we  may  claim  that,  under 
the  republican  system  establishefl  here,  the  jx'ople  have  governed 
themselves  safely  and  wisely,  and  have  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  than,  under  any  form  of  confidtution,  was 
ever  before  or  elsewhere  vouchsafed  to  any  portion  of  mankind. 

Nevortheli-ss,  this  review  proves  only  that  the  measure  of  know* 
iedge  and  \nrtuc  we  possesw  is  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  repul)lio 
ander  the  circumstances  in  which  it  wa*i  organized.  Thase  circum- 
are  passing  away,  and  we  are  entering  a  career  of  wealth, 
ret,  and  expansion.  In  that  career,  it  is  manifest  that  we  shall 
neetl  higher  intellectual  attainments  and  greater  virtue  us  a  natiou 
ibaii  wc  have  hitherto  possessed,  or  else  there  ia  no  adaptation  of 
inu  to  ends  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government.  Nay,  we 
.need,  in  this  new  emergency,  intellect  and  virtue  surpassing 
the  honored  founders  of  the  republic.  I  am  aware  that  this 
"prop<«ition  will  seem  to  you  equally  unreasonable  and  irrevereiiL 
Nevertheless,  you  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  admit  its  truth. 
Did  the  invention  of  the  nation  stop  with  the  discoveries  of  Fulton 
Franklin?  On  the  contrary,  those  philosophers,  if  they  could 
Tvvisit  the  earth,  would  bow  to  the  genius  which  has  jK-rfected 
the  steam  enfrine  ami  the  telegra|th  with  a  homage  as  profound  as 
that  with  which  we  honor  their  own  great  mernories.  So  I  think 
Jefloraou,  and  even  Wa.shitigton,  under  the  sanie  circumstances,  in- 
•Usad  of  accusing  a**  of  degeneracy,  would  be  lost  m  atlmiration  of 
tUc  extent  and  jterft'ction  to  which  we  have  safely  carried  in  practice 
the  theory  of  si'lf  government  whidi  they  established  amid  so  much 
uncertainty,  nn<l  btNpieathe*!  to  us  with  so  much  distrust.  Shall  we 
acquit  oureclves  of  obligation  if  we  rest  content  with  either  tho 
acl  '  <»r  tile  virtue  of  our  ancestoi-s?     If  so, 

tbt:  ,       ,  !  is  liojiele.ss  indeed,  for  then  it  must  be 

true  that  not  only  ia  tlten^  an  impa.<«Ab1e  stage  nf  social  perfection, 
b«it  that  wc  have  n-achcd  it,  and  that,  henceforth,  not  only  we,  but 
,  all  mankind,  must  rccj-de  from  it,  and  civilization  must  everywhere 
drdinc.    Such  a  hypothesis  dws  violence  tn  evm*  power  of  tho 
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human  mind,  and  every  hope  of  the  human  lieart.  Mori'over,  these 
energies  and  asj>jnition3  are  the  forces  of  a  divine  nature  within  us, 
and  to  admit  that  they  can  be  stifled  and  suppressed,  is  M  contradict 
the  manifest  purposi's  of  human  existence.  Yet  it  will  he  quite 
absurd  to  chviin  tliiit  we  are  fulfilling  these  purjjosefi,  if  we  shall  fail 
to  produce  hercaftt-r  bi-nifactors  of  our  race  equal  to  Fulton,  and 
Franklin,  and  Adams,  and  even  Wii.sliington.  Let  us  hold  iheae 
honored  characters  indeed  as  models,  but  not  of  unapproachable 
perfection.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  weigh  and  fully  understand  our 
great  rcsj^onsibilitit-fl.  It  is  well  that  we  can  rejoice  in  the  reriown 
of  a  Co<jper,  an  Irving,  and  a  Bancroft;  but  we  have  yet  to  give 
birth  to  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Bacon.  The  fame  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  John  Adama  may  suffice  for  the  past;  but  the  world  will 
yet  demand  of  us  a  Burke  and  a  Demo8thene.s.  We  may  rejiose  for 
the  present  uj)on  the  fame  of  Morse  and  Fulton  and  Franklin;  but 
human  society  is  entitled  to  look  to  ua,  ere  long,  for  a  Des  Cartes  and 
a  Newton.  If  we  disappoint  these  expectations,  and  acknowledge 
ourselves  unequal  to  them,  then  how  shall  it  be  made  to  appi>ar  that 
freedom  is  better  than  slavery,  and  republicanism  more  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  than  de.'^potiftm  ?  To  cherish  a.spi rations  hum- 
bler than  these,  is  equally  to  shrink  from  our  responsibilities  and  to 
dishonor  the  memory  of  the  ancifstors  we  so  justly  revere. 

And  now  I  am  sure  that  your  hearts  will  sink  iiito  some  depth  of 
despondency  when  I  ask  whether  American  society  now  exhibits  the 
influences  of  these  higher  but  necessary  aspirations?  I  think  that 
everywhere  there  is  confessed  a  decline  from  the  bold  and  stern  vir- 
tue which,  at  some  previous  time,  was  iiiculwitetl  and  pnunised  in 
executive  councils  and  in  representative  chambers,  I  think  that  wo 
nil  are  conscious  that  recently  we  have  met  questions  of  momentous 
responsibility,  in  the  organization  of  grjvernmi'nts  over  our  newly 
acquired  territories,  and  apjieals  to  our  sympathy  and  ai<i  for  op- 
pressed nations  abroad,  in  a  spirit  of  timidity  and  of  compromise. 
I  think  that  we  all  are  conscious  of  having  abandoned  something  of 
our  high  morality,  in  suffering  important  past><  of  public  service,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  fall  sometimes  into  the  bands  of  mercenary  men, 
de-ititute  of  trite  rcpubliwin  spirit,  and  of  generous  aspirations  to 
promote  tiie  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  mankind : 
''  Soiilii  I  lint  no  ho{)«  of  riiture  priiise  inflame, 
Colli  and  iti:<(M)8ilil('  Ui  (rliirioii:^  fitnie." 
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I  tbink  that  we  are  accustomed  to  excuse  the  national  deinoraliza- 
tion  which  haa  produced  these  results,  ou  the  ground  that  the  prao- 

[  tioe  of  a  stcrrer  virtue  might  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  society, 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  that  fabric  of  union  on  which  all  our 
hopes  depend.  In  this,  we  forgot  that  a  nation  must  always  recede 
if  it  be  not  actually  advancing;  that,  as  hope  is  the  element  of  prO' 
greas,  so  fear,  admitted  into  public  counsel.'',  betrayn  like  treason. 

Bat  there  ia,  nevertheless,  no  auflicieat  reason  for  the  diaUust  of 
the  national  virtue.    Moral  forces  are,  like  material  forces,  subject  to 

[conflict  and  reiiction.  It  is  only  through  successive  reactions  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  advance.  The  great  conservative  and  restora- 
tive forces  of  society  still  remain,  and  are  acquiring,  all  the  while, 
even  greater  vigor  than  they  have  ever  heretofore  exercised.  Whetht-r 
I  am  right  or  not  in  this  opinion,  all  will  agree  that  an  increase  of 
|iopuIar  intelligence  and  a  renewal  of  public  virtue  are  necesHary. 
This  ia  saying  nothing  new,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  political  science  thai 
all  nations  must  continually  advance  in  knowledge  and  renew  their 
eonatitutional  virtues,  or  must  perish.  1  am  sure  that  we  shall  da 
this,  because  I  am  sure  that  our  great  capacity  for  advancing  the 
wclfiirc  of  mankind  has  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and  that  the  promi- 
ses we  have  given  to  the  cause  of  humanity  will  not  be  sufl'ered  to 
fiul  by  Him  who  overrules  all  human  events  to  the  promotion  of  that 

But  where  is  the  agency  that  is  to  work  out  these  so  neoeaaaiy 
Tvsult8?  Shall  we  look  to  th«  preas  ?  Yes,  we  may  hope  much  from 
tlie  pmu,  for  it  is  free.  It  cmi  safely  inculcate  truth  and  txpose 
pr»'jn«lice,  error,  and  injustice.  The  press,  moreover,  is  strong  in  its 
perfbul  mechanism,  and  it  reaches  every  mind  throughout  this  vast 
and  ever- widening  confederacy.  But  the  press  must  have  editors 
•od  aulbors — men  possessing  talents,  education,  and  virtue,  and  so 
l«ji»alifi<«d  to  instruct^  enlighten,  and  guide  the  people. 

I  we  look  to  the  sacred  desk  ?     Yes,  indeed ;  for  it  is  of  divine 

iii-.iiuuoD,  and  is  approved  by  human  expi^riencc.     The  ministers 

\*4  Cbrut,  inculcating  divine  morals,  under  divine  authority,  with 

[divine  sanctions,  and  sustained  and  aided  by  special  cooperating 

i>noe8  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  now  carrying  farther  and  broadly 

rard  the  gn-at  work  of  the  rt'n<!wal  of  the  civilization  of  the  world, 

and  its  emancipation  from  superstition  and  despotism.    But  the  desk, 
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also,  must  liave  iniiiistiTs — men  passessing  talents,  education,  and 
virtue,  anil  so  quulified  to  onligbtt-n,  instruct,  and  guide  mankind. 

But  liowever  well  the  press,  the  desk,  antl  the  pojiular  tribune, 
may  be  qualified  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  peopl**,  their  success  and 
consequently  their  uiHuence  must  afk-r  all  depend  largely  on  the 
ineiwure  of  intelligence  and  virtue  possessed  b}-  the  people  when 
auffioif'ntlv  matured  to  receive  their  instruction.H,  Editors,  authors, 
ministers,  statesmen,  and  people,  all  arti  qualified  for  iheir  resjieetive 
jiosts  of  duty  in  the  institutions  of  jMipular  education,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  these  is  established  by  that  which  is  recognized  among  us  by 
the  various  names  of  the  academy,  the  college,  and  the  university. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  university  holds  a  chief  place  among  the 
institutions  of  the  American  Republic. 

I  may  not  attempt  to  specify  at  large  what  the  university  ought  to 
teach  or  bow  it  ought  to  impart  its  instructions.  That  has  been  con- 
fided to  abler  and  more  practical  han<l9.  But  I  may  venture  to  insist 
on  the  nece.ssit3'  of  having  the  .standard  of  moral  duty  maintaineiJ  at 
its  just  height  by  the  university.  That  institution  must  be  rich  and 
full  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  it  imparts,  but  this  is 
not  of  itself  enough.  It  must  imbue  the  national  mind  with  correct 
convictions  of  the  greatness  and  excellence  to  which  it  ought  to 
aspire.  To  do  this  it  most  accustom  the  public  mind  to  look  l)eTond 
the  mere  tcm|.>orary  consequences  of  actions  and  events  to  their  ulti- 
mate influence  on  the  direction  of  the  republic  and  on  the  prfigress 
of  mankind.  So  it  will  enable  men  to  decide  between  prejudice  and 
rea-son,  expe»liency  and  duty,  the  demagogue  and  the  statesman,  the 
bigot  and  the  Christian. 

The  standard  which  the  university  shall  establish  must  corresj)ond 
to  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  equal  jiLstice.  The  university 
must  be  conservative.  It  must  hold  fast  every  just  j^rinciple  of 
moral  and  political  science  that  the  experience  of  mankind  has  ap- 
proved, but  it  must  also  be  bold,  rememljering  that  in  every  huumu 
system  there  are  always  polilic^d  superstitions  upholding  physical 
elavcry  in  some  of  its  modes,  as  there  are  always  religious  supersti- 
tions upholding  intellectual  slavery  in  some  of  its  forms ;  that  all 
these  superstitions  stand  upon  prescription."?,  and  that  they  can  only 
be  exploded  when*  opinion  is  left  free,  and  rcflson  is  ever  active  and 
vigorou!".    But  the  university  muat  nevertheless  practice  »nd  teach 
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moderation  and  charity  even  to  error,  remembering  that  involuntary 
error  will  necessarily  be  mingled  also  even  with  its  own  best  instruc- 
tions, that  unbridled  zeal  overreaches  and  defeats  itself,  and  that  he 
who  would  conquer  in  moral  discussion,  like  him  who  would  prevail 
in  athletic  games,  must  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

Reverend  Instructors  and  Benevolent  Founders,  this  new  institu- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  location  in  the  centre  of  Ohio,  itself  a  central 
one  among  these  thirty-one  united  communities,  must  exert  an  influ- 
ence that  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  now,  upon  the  welfare  and  fame 
of  our  common  country.  Devote  it  then,  I  pray  you,  to  no  mere 
partisan  or  sectarian  objects.  Remember  that  the  patriot  and  the 
Cliristian  is  a  partisan  or  a  sectarian,  only  because  the  constitution 
of  society  allows  him  no  other  mode  of  efficient  and  beneficent  acti- 
vity. Let  "Capitol  University"  be  dedicated  not  to  the  mterests  of 
the  beaudfal  city  which  it  adorns,  nor  even  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  and  prosperous  state  whose  patronage  I  hope  it  will  largely 
enjoy,  nor  even  to  the  republic  of  which  I  trust  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  tower  of  strength  and  support.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
would  make  it  promote  most  effectually  all  these  precious  interests, 
dedicate  it,  I  enjoin  upon  you,  as  our  forefathers  dedicated  aU  the 
institatioDS  which  they  established,  to  the  cause  of  Human  Nature. 
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Fellow  Citizens:  I  do  not  know  bow  lightly  you,  who  are  hur- 
ried 80  fast  through  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  metropohtan  life, 
may  regard  the  quiet  scenes  of  this  unpretending  festival,  appointed 
and  arranged  with  so  much  care  by  the  American  Institute ;  but 
I  confess  for  myself,  that,  coming  from  a  distant  and  rural  home,  and 
so  being  never  more  than  an  occasional  spectator  here,  I  find  always 
the  same  first  freshness,  in  these  autumnal  shows  of  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  animals  of  subsistence,  fleece  and  burden,  trained  and 
perfected  by  hard  yet  gentle  hands;  and  that  these  annual  trials  of 
the  skill  of  emulous,  yet  unambitious  men  and  women,  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  and  the  plow,  the  forge  and  the  furnace,  the  dairy  and 
the  needle,  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  innocent  in  their  nature,  yet 
beneficent  in  their  eflect,  by  stimulating  invention  and  enterprise, 
while  they  faithfully  mark,  as  years  roll  on,  the  progress  which  our 
country  is  mfxking  in  arts  and  civilization,  never  fail  to  excite  within 
me  sympathies  and  emotions  more  profound  and  pleasing  than  any 
state  pageant  which  I  have  witnessed  at  home,  or  the  most  imposing 
demonstration  of  military  power  that  can  be  seen  in  any  other  and 
less  favored  land. 

Society  divides  concerning  that  progress.  Those  who  are  occupied 
with  their  own  personal  cares,  and  apprehensive  of  evil  in  every 
change,  look  upon  it  with  inditference  or  distrust:  others,  knowing 
that  in  a  republic,  constituted  as  this  is,  there  exists  always  a  restlesa 
activity  toward  either  y>eace  or  war,  virtue  or  vice,  greatness  or  shame, 
devote  themselves  to  the  duty  of  regulating  that  activity,  and  giving 
It  a  right  direction. 

The  members  of  the  American  Institute  are  of  this  class.  Having 
constantly  sympathized  with  them  heretofore,  when  their  unremitted 
labors  secured  neither  rewards  nor  favor,  I  rejoice  in  meeting  them 
now,  under  more  propitious  circumstances.     I  congratulate  you, 

J  An  Addrcfi  before  the  Amorlon  tiuUtnte,  How  Tuck,  October  SO,  1S89. 
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Messrs.  Reese,  Livingston  and  IIull,  Stillman,  Meigs  and  Chnndler, 
and  others,  associates,  ibat  your  institution  lias  been  adopted  as  a 
model  by  many  towns,  and  by  all  tbe  counties  in  this  state,  by  the 
«t«tc  itself,  and  by  many  otber  states ;  and  that  your  instructions  and 
example,  patiently  continued  through  so  many  years,  have  at  last 
induced  the  nation  itself  to  consent  to  appear,  and  to  win  some  sig- 
nificAtit  trophies,  in  the  Exhibition  of  Universal  Industry,  ahiwly 
bedd  in  I<ondtin,  and  to  inaugurate  another  and  brilliant  one  in  the 
world'^  new  ciipital,  which  we  are  founding  on  this  yet  rude  coast 
of  a  rwvntly  impassable  ocefltj. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  been  for  many  reasons  habitually  averse  from 
mingling  in  the  soinetiines  excited  debates  which  crowd  upon  each 
other  in  a  great  city.  There  was,  however,  an  aullu>rity  wiiieh  I 
ooald  not  disobey,  in  the  venerable  name  and  almost  pat«.ninl  kijid* 
nees  of  the  eminent  eitiKen,  who  so  recently  presided  here  wiili  dig- 
nity And  serenity  all  his  own;  and  who  transmitted  to  me  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  persuaded  its  accei>tance  I 

How  sutlden  his  death !  Only  three  weeks  ago  the  rnonilng  mail 
brottgbt  to  me  his  announcement  of  his  arrival  to  arrange  this  exbi- 
Intion,  and  his  summons  to  me  to  join  him  here;  and  the  evening 
dispatch,  on  the  self-same  day,  Iwre  the  painful  intelligence  tliat  the 
lofty  geniiu  which  had  communed  with  kindred  spirits  m  h'lig,  on 
'■<  of  his  e^mntry,  had  departed  from  tlic  t-artli,  atil  that 
uo  form  which  ha<l  been  animated  by  it,  hud  di.><;ifi|"'io<'d 
forever  from  among  living  men. 
iX  had  disciplined  myself  when  coming  here,  so  as  to  purjiMSi-  to 
no  wortl  for  the  caiwe  of  human  freedom,  leal  what  miglit.s«^m 
too  persistent  an  advcxacy  might  offend.  But  must  I,  therefore, 
abridge  of  its  just  proportions  the  eulogium  which  the  occasion  and 
the  character  of  the  honored  dead  alike  demand? 

TIh!  first  ballot  which  I  cast  for  the  chief  inagii*tracy  of  my  native 
and  mo«t  bt-Kivetl  states,  bore  the  name  of  Jarnea  Tallmarlge  as  tho 
•Ituruale  of  Dg  Witt  Clinton.  If  I  have  never  faltered  in  pursuing 
the  policy  uf  that  immort^d  stau-sman,  through  loud  rt?]tr<>aeh  un<l 
vmdiotive  opposition  during  his  life,  and  anud  clamors  and  conten- 
ti<^-i       '^  '         !most  to  faction,  since  his  death,  I  have  found 

as  ittt'  or  waver  in  adbering  t^j  the  otiunsels  and 

exiunptc  of  tb«  illustnous  com[)ci'r  who,  ufler  surx'iinug  hitn  m  many 
yi  now  hcvn  rcroovctl,  in  ripened  age,  to  the  companionship 

IB 
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of  the  just.     How  dties  not  time  vindicate  fidelity  to  trutb  and  to" 
our  country !     A  vote  for  Clinton  and  Tallnuidge  in  1824,  what  c-en- 
sures  did  it  not  bring  then?     Who  will  impeach  Utat  ballot  uow? 

A  statesaian's  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  rests  on  what 
were,  or  what  would  have  been,  the  results  of  the  policy  he  has 
recommended.  If  t^e  counsels  of  James  Tallmndge  had  completely- 
prevailed,  then  not  only  would  American  forests,  mines,  soil,  inven- 
tion and  industry  have  rendered  our  country,  now  and  forever,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  nations,  except  for  what  climate  forbids;  but 
then,  also,  no  menial  hand  would  ever  have  guided  a  j)low,  and  ao 
footstep  of  a  slave  would  ever  have  been  tracked  on  the  soil  of  all 
that  vast  pan  of  our  national  domain  that  stretches  away  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  far  wesu-ni  ocean. 

This  was  the  policy  of  James  Tallmadge.  It  was  worthy  of  New 
York,  in  whose  name  it  was  promulgated.  It  would  have  been 
noble,  even  to  have  altogether  fiiilcd  in  establishing  it.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  part  through — only  through — unwise  delays  and 
unneccssarv  com]>romisea,  which  he  strenuously  opposed,  and  which, 
therefore,  have  not  impaired  his  just  fame.  And  so  in  the  end, 
he,  more  nearly  than  any  other  citizen  of  our  time,  realized  the  de- 
scription of  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  given  to  the  frivolous 
Croesus  by  the  great  Athenian :  "  He  saw  his  offspring,  and  they  all 
survived  hirn.  At  the  close  of  an  honorable  and  prosperous  life,  on 
the  field  of  civic  victory,  he  wa.<»  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  a  pub- 
lic funeral  by  the  state  that  he  had  enriched,  adorned,  and  enlarged." 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Institute,  Dr.  Johnson  truly  said,  that 
the  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  on  his  nose;  the  first  man  who 
rode  three  horses  at  a  time;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserved  the  ap- 
jilausc  of  mankind,  on  account,  not  of  tlie  use  of  what  they  did,  but 
of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited ;  for  that  everything  which 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  and  showed  man  that  he  could 
do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  was  valuable.  I  apprehend 
that  this  is  a  true  exjwsition  of  the  philosophy  of  your  own  most 
useful  labors. 

The  increase  of  personal  jjower  and  skill  diminishes  individual 
dependence;  and  individual  independence,  when  it  jwrvades  the 
whole  .state^  is  nalitjnsU  independence.  It  is  only  when,  through  such 
individuality  of  its  members,  a  nation  attains  a  certain  independence, 
that  It  passes  from  that  condition  of  society  in  which  it  thinks,  movca, 
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id  acta,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war,  for  right  or  for  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  the  interests  or  caprices  of  one,  or  of  a  few  persons  (a  condi- 
l^tidn  which  deflnea  monarchy,  or  aristocracy),  to  that  bett^i-r  condition 
In  which  it  thinks,  moves,  and  acta,  in  all  things,  under  the  direction  cf 
Ictne  common  interest,  iLScertained  and  determined  by  the  intelligent 
Ictmsent  of  a  niujorily,  or  all  of  its  members;  which  condition  cou- 
Btitntcfi  a  njpnblic,  or  democracy.    So  democracy,  wherever  it  exists, 
or  less  pfrfw!t,  and,  of  ooun+e,  more  or  less  sjife  and  strong, 
nj^  to  the  tone  of  individuality  maintained  by  its  citizens^ 
Df  ail  men,  and  of  all  nations,  it  seems  to  me  that  Americans,  aod 
this  rt'public,  have  ai  oiicti  the  least  excuse  fur  a  want  of  indepen- 
[cltSitM,  and  the  most  need  for  assuming  and  maintaining  it. 

Ko  other  nation  has  equal  elements  of  society  and  of  empire, 
[Charlemagne,  when  founding  his  kingdom,  saw,  or  might  have  seen, 
[that,  while  it  was  confined  by  the  ocean  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
>|i  Uie  west  and  on  the  south,  it  was  equally  shut  in  northerly  and 
ly  by  river  and  mountiu'n  barriers,  which  would  bo  sueccss- 
intaincd  forever,  by  races  as  vigorous  and  as  independent  as 
Ithe  Franks  themselves.     Alfred  the  Great  saw  so  clearly  how  his 
iounlr>*  was  circumscribed  by  the  seas,  that  he  never  onco  thought 
^of  continental  empire.     The  future  careers  of  France  and  P^ngland 
may,  like  the  past,  be  filled  up  with  spasmodic  efforts  to  eidarge  fixed 
domioiuns  by  military  conquests  and  agricultural  and  commercial 
onlonies;  but  all  such  atteitipts,  even  if  they  should  be  as  gigantic 
as  tho0c  which  have  heretofore  bi-en  made,  will,  like  them,  be  followed 
^hf  di8astn)U8  nructions,  bringing  the  nations  back  again,  and  confin* 
'ing  tbetn  «t  last  within  llieir  natural  and  e^'irIio.st  borders.     Nopoliti- 
oa]  Byirtum  a^n  V»e  held  together  pt-rmanently  by  force,  suspending  or 
OTerpowcring  the  laws  of  politiad  afl5nity  and  gravitation.     Unlike 
tlwae  nation.^,  we  are  a  homog«'n<'ifus  iie<jple,  occupying  a  compact 
and  indivisible  dtunain,  peculiarly  adapted  to  internal  commerce, 
wventuen  times  greater  than  that  of  France,  and  an  hundred  times 
reorc  e.xtcndcd  than  that  of  Great  Britain.     While  it  spreads  east- 
ward and  westward  across  the  continent,  nature  has  not  interjHJSed, 
nor  has  man  erected,  nor  can  he  raise,  a  barrier  on  the  north  or  on 
U»e  soath,  that  can  prevent  any  expansion  that  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary', provided  only  that  our  efforts  to  effexit  it  shall  be,  Jis  they  ought 
to  be,  wise,  {waoefid,  and  magnanimous.     Only  Hussia  excels  us  in 
teiritorial  greatnes*.     Bat  while  all  of  her  vast  population  ore  not 
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merely  •willing,  but  even  superstitious  sul)joct.s,  of  an  unmitigate 
despotism,  more  tban  four-fifths  of  them  are  predial  slaves.  If  such. 
a  population  could,  within  any  short  period,  rise  up  to  a  state  of 
comparative  social  elevation,  such  a  chaiigu  wouM  immediately  lead 
to  seditions  that  must  inevitably  result  in  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

\VTiy  should  we  go  abroad  for  mineral  materials,  or  for  metallic 
treasures,  since  this  broad  domain  of  ours  is,  even  more  plentifully 
than  any  equal  portion  of  the  earth,  stored  with  marl,  gypsum,  salt, 
coal,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  gold?  Where  shall  we  find 
quarries  and  forests,  proflucing  more  amply  the  materials  for  archi- 
tecture, whether  for  the  purjjoses  of  peace,  or  of  war  on  land  or  on 
sea?  Our  cities  may  be  built  of  our  own  freestone,  marble  and  gra- 
nite ;  and  our  southorii  coasts  are  fringed  with  pine  and  live-oak, 
while  timber  and  lumber,  diversified  and  exhaustless,  crown  our 
northern  mountains  and  plains. 

Why  should  we  re.sort  to  other  soils  and  climates  for  supplies  of 
Bubaielence,  if  we  except  spices,  dyes,  and  .some  not  indispensable 
tropical  fruits,  since  we  have  sugar,  rice  and  cotton  fields  stretching 
along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  long  mountain  ranges,  such  as  those  of 
Virginia  and  Vermont,  dccli\'itie8  in  which  the  vine  delights,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  endless  prairies,  fertile  in  all  cereal 
grains,  tobacco,  flax  and  hemp,  that  border  the  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  their  widely-branching  and  far-reaching  inlets  and  tribu- 
taries? 

If  there  is  virtue  in  blood,  what  nation  traces  its  lineage  to  purer 
and  gentler  stocks?  And  what  nation  increases  in  numbers,  by 
either  immigration  or  by  native  births,  more  rapidly  ?  And  what 
nation,  moreover,  has  risen  in  intelligence  equally  or  so  fxist? 

If  it  be  asked  whether  we  have  spirit  and  vigor  proportioned  to 
our  natural  resources,  I  answer,  look  at  these  thirteen  original  statcu. 
Their  vigor  is  not  only  unimpaired,  but  it  is  increasing.  Then  look 
at  the  eighteen  others,  offshoots  of  those  stocks.  They  are  even  more 
elastic  and  thrifty.  Consider  how  small  and  how  recently  planted 
were  the  gernw  of  all  this  political  luxuriance,  and  to  what  early 
hardships  and  neglect  they  were  exposed.  Can  we  not  reasonably 
look  for  a  maturity  full  of  strength  and  majesty? 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  age  are  propitious  to  us.  The 
nations  on  this  continent  are  new,  youthful  and  fnil<.Tnnl,  while  those 
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IStlng  on  ibe  olli«?r  are  either  lying  in  hopeless  debasement  or  are 
[preparing  U)  mulergo  the  cuuvuisions  of  an  indispensable  rcgenera- 
jlion.     What  power,  then,  need  we  fear?     What  power,  if  we  were 
in  danger,  could  yield  us  protection,  or  even  aid  ? 

While  our  coustitutiona  and  laws  establish  political  equality,  tliey 
operate  to  produce  social  equality  also,  by  preventing  monopolies  of 
land  and  great  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  and  so  they  afford  incentives 
to  uuiverstd  activity  and  emulation.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
American  citizen  and  the  American  republic  be  consciously  indepen- 
dent in  all  tilings,  ns  in  all  things  they  ore  safe  and  free? 

Such  independence  should  be  attained  and  preserved,  not  by  a  few 
only,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  by  all  citizens.  It  is  not  less  essential 
that  the  fanner,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer  shall  enjoy  it,  than 
it  shall  regulate  the  action  of  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
aman.  Every  member  of  the  state  may  Ixjcotne  a  soldier,  and 
even  a  senator.  He  cau  never  be  leaa  than  an  elector.  What  does 
not  the  republic  owe  to  Sherman  and  Franklin?  Yet  they  were 
mechanics.  What  would  in»t  have  been  its  Jlite  but  for  the  indej)en- 
denoe  of  the  captore  of  Andre?  Yet,  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van 
I  Wart  wore  mere  laboring  men. 

^Virtue  is  confessedly  the  vital  principle  of  the  republic ;  but  virtue 
3t  exist  without  courage,  which  is  only  the  conaciouancas  of  in- 
bound to  recommend  republican  institutions  to  the  acce]> 
taooc  of  other  nations.  Can  we  do  so,  if  we  are  content  to  Ixj  no 
wiser,  no  more  virtuous,  no  more  useful  to  humanity,  than  those  to 
wbotn  such  institutions  are  denied?  Responsibility  is  always  in 
[proportion  to  the  talent  enjoyed.  Neither  man  nor  nation  am  be 
or  really  virtuous,  or  a<icfnl,  when  dependent  on  the  caprice  or 
on  ibc  favor  of  another.  Is  tlicre  one  among  the  tens  of  thou- 
aands  of  inventions  in  the  patent  office  that  was  mndc  by  a  slave,  tir 
even  by  one  whone  blood  had  been  recently  attainted  by  slavery? 
Peter  the  Great,  ina^tter  of  so  many  milliotis  of  slaves,  resorted  lo 
the  shop  of  a  fnw  nifclinnic  of  Swirdam  to  Irani  the  mystery  of  ship- 
building. His  »ucceMor,  Nicholas,  eniplijys  Whistler,  u  Massachu- 
engineer,  to  pn>ji>ct  his  railroads;  Ross  Winans,  a  B;iltimore 
Dlianii%  ti>  construct  his  l<womotiv»«;  and  Orsjuiius  Enlon,  a  car- 
riage-maker of  Troy,  to  construct  his  cars.     Do  you  wonder  that 
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loving  frt'edotn   fur  such  fruits,   I   also  have  set  my  face   fiimlj 
iigainst  slavery? 

If  we  act  hereafter  jis  we  have  acted  hitherto,  we  shall  be  continu- 
ally changing  old  things,  old  laws,  old  customs  and  even  old  consti- 
tutions, for  new  ones.  Does  any  one  doubt  this?  Have  we  not 
already  a  third  constitution  in  this  state?  Has  any  one  of  the  states 
a  constitution  older  than  twenty-five  years?  But  political  progress, 
if  not  regulated  with  moderation,  may  move  too  i'uat;  and  if  not 
wisely  guided  will  lead  to  ruin.  It  is  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
any  power  above  or  aside  from  them,  that  alone  must  regulate  and 
direct  that  progress.  Be  they  never  so  honest,  they  cannot  discharge 
so  great  a  political  trust  wisely,  except  they  act  on  such  generous 
impulses,  and  with  such  lolly  purposes,  n&  only  bold  and  independent 
men  can  conceive.  The  people  must  be  independent,  or  this  repub- 
lic, like  the  republics  that  have  gone  before  it,  must  be  ruled  and 
ruined  by  demagogues. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  we  are  signally  deficient  in  inde|Tcn- 
dence.  I  know  that  it  is  a  national,  a  hereditary  and  a  popular 
sentiment;  that  we  anniially  celebrate,  and  always  glory  in  our  in 
dependence.  We  do  so  justly,  for  nowhere  else  does  even  a  form  or 
shadow  of  popular  independence  exist;  while  here  it  is  the  very 
rock  on  which  our  institutions  rest.  Nevertheless,  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue  may  be  neglected. 

We  hold  in  contempt,  equally  just  and  profound,  him  who  im- 
poses, and  him  who  wears  a  menial  livery;  and  yet,  1  think,  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  no  great  severity,  the  employer 
who  exjicts,  or  the  mechanic,  clerk  or  laborer,  who  yields  political 
conformity  in  consideration  of  wages.  We  insist,  as  wu  ought,  that 
every  citizen  in  the  state  shall  be  qualified  by  education  for  citizen- 
ship; but  we  are  by  no  means  unanimoiw  that  one  citizen,  or  ela.<»8 
of  citizens,  shall  not  prescribe  its  own  creed,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
ehildren  of  others.  We  con.strnct  and  remodel  partizan  formulas 
and  platforms  with  changing  eircumstuncc-"',  with  almost  as  much 
diligence  and  versjvtility  as  the  Mexicans;  and  we  attempt  to  enforce 
eonfbrinity  lo  them,  with  se^reelv  ]rSR  of  zeal  and  iiitolonmce,  not 
indeed  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  greater  terror  of  political  proscrip- 
tion. We  resist  argument,  not  always  with  argument,  but  often  with 
personal  dennneiation,  and  Rinnetim<'8  even  with  combined  violence. 
We  difl'er,  indeed,  a.s  to  the  particular  errors  of  political  faith,  that 
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sliaU  be  corrected  by  this  extreme  remedy ;  but,  nevcrtbelcss,  the 
number  of  those  who  altogether  deny  its  necessity  and  Kuitableness 
in  some  coaea,  is  very  smalL 

We  justly  maintiiiu  that  a  free  press  is  the  pnllndium  of  liberty; 
and  3'et,  mutually  proscribing  all  editorial  independence  that  is  mani- 
fested by  opposition  to  our  own  opinions,  we  have  only  attained  a 
prctiH  that  is  free  in  the  sense  that  eveiy  interest,  party,  faction,  or 
«X"t,  can  have  its  own  independent  organ.  If  it  be  still  maintained, 
notwithstanding  these  illustrations  to  the  contrary,  that  entire  social 
ind«-pcndence  prevails,  then,  I  ask,  why  is  it  so  necessary  to  preserve 
with  jealousy,  as  wc  justly  do,  the  ballot,  in  lieu  of  open  suffrage:  for 
if  cviTV  citizen  is  really  free  from  all  fear  and  danger,  why  should  he 
uuuk  bis  vole  more  than  his  face.  Believe  me,  fellow  citizens,  inde- 
pendence always  languishes  in  the  very  degree  that  intoleiance  pre- 
vails. Wc  smile  at  the  vanity  of  the  factory  girl  of  Ixiwell,  wht>, 
having  spent  the  secular  part  of  the  week  in  making  crdicocs  for  the 
use  of  her  uiisophisticated  country  women,  disdainfully  arrays  herself 
oa  Sundays  exclusively  in  the  tints  of  Eunjpean  dyes;  and  yet,  wo 
I  are  indiiferent  to  the  fiict  that  besides  a  universiil  consumption  of 
foreign  silks,  excluding  the  silkworm  from  our  country,  we  purchase, 
in  England  alon*^,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  yards  of  the 
same  staine^l  muslins.  We  sustain,  here  and  there,  a  rickety,  or  at 
belt  a  cunlract^'d  iron  manufactory;  while  we  import  iron  to  make 
nil  roods  over  our  own  eudlt-ss  ore  fields,  and  we  carry  our  prejudices 
•gainftt  our  struggling  manufacturers  and  mechanics  so  far  ns  to 
fiiuitidinusly  avoid  wearing  on  our  persons,  or  using  on  our  tables,  or 
duiptaying  in  our  drawing-rooms,  any  fabric,  of  whatsoever  material, 
UtxUire  or  coU>r,  that,  in  the  course  of  its  manunu-lurf,  has,  to  our 
I  burt  knnwiedgo  and  belief,  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  honest  hand 
«»f         '  :  t'\uxi:n.     In  all  this.  We  art»  less  in(h'pcndeiit  than 

Lthf  ,  the  Frenchman,  or  even  the  Sibi'riim. 

It  18  painful  to  confess  the  same  infinnity  in  regard  to  inttrllectual 

pp"*  We  despis*.!,  devply  and  nnivi.Tsiiliy,  the  sjioil<"d  child 

of  J  .  :  ..  .  ,11,  who,  gijing  abroad  for  cducjition  or  olwervation,  with 

ft  mind  destitute  of  the  philosophy  of  tnivul,  returns  to  us  with  an 

|'«fibol«(l  time  and  gait,  suro  indications  nf  a  cnivcn  sfiirit  and  n  dis- 

||c»jr«l  h«rnrt.    And  yet  how  inlcnily  do  we  not  watch  to  stv  whether 

[otw  of  our  country" men  obtains  in  Europe  the  honor  of  an  arb^to- 

dinncr,  or  of  a  presentation,  in  a  grotesque  costume,  at  court  I 
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IIow  do  we  not  suspend  our  judgment  on  the  merits  of  tlie  native 
artist,  be  he  dancer,  singer,  actor,  limner,  or  sculptor,  and  even  of 
the  native  author,  inventor,  orator,  bishop  or  statesman,  until  by 
flattering  those  who  habitually  depreciate  his  country,  be  piisst.-s 
salely  the  ordeal  of  foreign  criticism,  and  so  commends  himself  to 
our  own  most  cautious  approbation.  How  do  we  not  consult  foreign 
mirrors,  for  our  very  virtues  and  vices,  not  less  than  for  our  fashions, 
and  think  ignorance,  bribery,  and  slavery,  quite  justified  at  home, 
if  they  can  be  matched  against  oppression,  pauperism  and  crime  in 
other  countries ! 

Ou  occasions  too,  we  are  bold  in  applauding  heroic  struggling  for 
freedom  abroad ;  and  we  certainly  have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  every 
republican  revolution  in  South  America,  in  France,  in  Poland,  in 
Germany  and  in  Hungary.  And  yet  how  does  not  our  sympathy 
rise  and  fall,  with  every  change  of  the  political  temperature  in 
Europe?  In  just  this  extent,  we  are  not  only  not  independent,  but 
we  are  actually  governed  by  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  the 
Old  World. 

You  may  ask  impatiently,  if  I  require  the  American  citis^n  to 
throw  off  all  submission  to  law,  all  deference  to  authority,  and  all 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  that  the  American  Republic 
shall  constantly  wage  an  aggressive  war  against  all  foreign  systems? 
I  answer,  no.  There  is  here,  as  everywhere,  a  middle  and  a  safe ' 
way.  I  would  have  the  American  citizen  yield  always  a  cheerful 
acquiescence,  and  never  a  servile  adherence,  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  whether  they  be  en- 
gri)s.sed  in  the  forms  of  law  or  not,  on  all  questions  involving  no 
mond  principle :  and  even  in  regard  to  such  as  do  affect  the  con- 
Bcieuce,  I  would  have  him  avoid  not  only  faction,  but  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  it.  But  I  demand,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  shall  have 
his  own  matured  and  indoj)endent  convictions,  the  result  not  of  any 
authoiity,  domestic  or  foreign,  on  every  measure  of  public  {.lolicy, 
and  so,  that  while  always  temperate  and  courteoiis,  he  shall  always 
be  a  free  and  outspeaking  censor,  upon  not  only  opinions,  customs 
and  administration,  but  even  upon  laws  and  constitutions  themselves. 
What  I  thus  require  of  the  citizen,  I  insist,  also,  that  he  shidl  allow 
to  every  one  of  his  fellow-citizens.  I  would  have  the  nation  also, 
though  moderate  and  pacific,  yet  always  frank,  decided  and  firm,  in 
bearing  its  testimony  against  error  and  oppression ;  and  while  ab* 
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Ig  from  forcible  intervention  in  foreign  disputes,  yet  always 
Jy  rendering  to  the  cause  of  republicanism  everywhere,  by 
influence  and  exaiiiple,  all  the  aid  that  the  laws  of  nations  do  not 
r'lnpiorily,  or,  in  their  true  spirit,  forbid. 
Do  I  projwse  in  this  a  heretical,  or  even  a  new  standard  of  public 
or  private  duty  ?  All  agree  that  the  customary,  and  even  the  legal 
idarda  in  other  countries  are  too  low.  Mu.st  we  then  abide  by 
Bin  now  and  forever?  That  would  be  to  yield  our  independence, 
and  to  be  false  towards  mankind.  Who  will  maintain  that  the 
adard  establiflhed  at  an}'  one  time  by  a  majority  in  our  country  is 
d]ible,*and  therefore  final?  If  it  be  so,  why  have  we  reserved, 
by  our  constitution,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  surtnige, 
to  reverse  it?  No,  we  may  change  evcrj-thing,  first  complymg,  how- 
ever, with  constitutional  conditions.  Storms  and  commotions  must 
indeed  be  avoided,  but  the  political  waters  must  nevertheless  be  agi- 
tated always,  or  they  will  stagnate.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
huraan  mind  will  consent  to  rest  iji  error.  It  vibrates,  however,  only 
that  it  umy  statle  at  Uwt  in  immutable  truth  and  ju.siice.  Nor  need 
we  fcAf  tliat  we  shall  be  too  bold.  Conformity  is  always  easier  than 
0ODU.*nti«)n  ;  and  imitation  is  always  easier  than  innovation.  There 
arc  many  who  delight  in  e-ase,  where  there  is  one  who  chooses,  and 
fearlessly  pursues,  the  path  of  heroic  duty. 

Moreover,  wl)ile  we  are  expecting  hopefully  to  see  foreign  customs 
and  institutions  brought,  by  the  influence  of  commerce,  into  confor- 
mity with  our  own,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  commerce  has  recipro- 
CH'  ouoes,  tending  to  demoralize  ourselves,  and  so  to  assimilate 

Oitt  .j|..iii..iuj,  roatmcns  and  customs,  ultimately  to  those  of  aristocracy 
and  despotism.  Wo  cannot  afi^brd  to  err  at  all  on  that  side.  We 
exist  as  a  free  people  only  by  force  of  our  very  peculiarities.  They 
ars  the  legitimate  peculiarities  of  republicanism,  and,  as  such,  are 
the  teet  of  nationality. 

Nationality]  It  is  as  just  as  it  is  popular.  Whatever  policy,  in- 
>r  institution  is  local,  sectional,  or  foreign,  must  bo  zealously 
and  counteracted ;  for  it  tends  directly  to  social  domoge- 
ond  so  to  the  subversion  of  our  democratic  constitution, 
{at  it  is  seen  at  once  that  this  nationality  is  identiail  with  that 
poUtioal  indcjjendencc  which  results  from  a  high  tone  of  indi- 
TidnahtT  on  the  part  of  the  citizen.  Let  it  have  fxw  play,  then,  and 
m* '  \  citizen  value  himself  at  his  just  worth,  in  body  and  sotd ; 
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namely,  not  ae  a  serf  or  a  subject  of  any  human  authority,  or  the 
inferior  of  any  class,  however  great  or  wiso,  but  as  a  freeman,  who 
is  so  because  "  Truth  has  made  hira  free ;  "  who  not  only,  equally 
with  all  othere,  rules  in  the  republic,  but  is  also  bound,  equally  with 
any  other,  to  exercise  designing  wisdom  and  executive  vigor  and 
efficiency  in  the  eternal  duty  of  saving  and  perfecting  the  state. 
"When  this  nationality  slmll  prevail,  we  shall  no  more  see  fashion, 
wejdth,  stKiijd  rank,  political  combination,  or  even  official  proscrip- 
tion, eflTective  in  suppressing  the  utterance  of  mature  opinions  and 
true  convictions ;  and  so  enforcing  for  brief  periods,  with  loaig  reac- 
tions, political  conformity,  at  the  hazard  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  public  virtue. 

Let  this  nationality  prevail,  and  then,  instead  of  keenly  watching, 
not  without  sini.stcr  wishes,  for  war  or  famine,  the  fitful  skies,  or  tlie 
evermore  capricious  diplomacy  of  Europe;  and  instead  of  beijig 
hurried  into  unwise  commercial  expansion  by  the  rise  of  credit  there, 
and  then  back  again  into  exhausting  convulsions  and  bankruptcy  by 
its  fall,  we  shall  have  a  steady  and  a  prosjicrous,  Ixicause  it  will  he 
an  independent,  internal  commerce. 

Let  this  nationality  prevail,  an<l  thi'ii  we  shall  cease  to  undervalue 
otir  own  farmers,  mechanic-*,  and  manufacturers,  and  tiieir  produc- 
tions; our  own  science,  and  literature,  and  inventions;  our  own  ora- 
tors and  statc^smcn  ;  in  short,  our  own  infinite  resources  and  all-com- 
petent skill,  our  own  virtue,  and  our  own  peculiar  and  justly  envied 
f^dorn. 

Then,  T  am  sure  that,  instead  of  perpetuidly  levying  large  and 
exhausting  armies,  like  Kussia,  and  without  wasting  wealth  in  emu- 
lating Uie  navjil  power  of  England,  and  without  practising  a  servile 
conformity  to  the  diplomacy  of  courts,  and  withont  captiously  seeking 
frivolous  occasions  for  making  the  world  sensible  of  our  importance, 
we  shall,  by  the  force  of  our  own  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  dignity 
of  freedom,  li\kc,  with  the  free  consent  of  mankind,  the  first  place  in 
the  great  family  of  nations. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  From  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
theory  of  free  trade  is  perpetually  urged  in  some  quarters,  one  might 
suppose  that  it  was  thought  that  the  cardinal  int<.Tesl  of  the  country 
lay  in  mere  exchanging  of  merchandise.  On  the  contnir}',  of  the 
three  great  wheels  of  national  prosperity,  agriculture  is  the  main  one» 
manufacture  second,  and  trade  is  the  last.     The  cardinal  interest  of 
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every  country  is,  and  always  must  be,  production.  It  is  not 
'"but  liibor  iJoue,  tbat  converts  the  resources  of  the  country  into 
vrntltL.  The  world  has  yet  to  see  any  state  become  great  by  mere 
trade.     It  \itts  soeu  many  become  so  by  the  exercise  of  industry. 

Where  there  are  diversified  resources,  and  industry  is  applied  to 
only  a  few  staples,  three  greiit  interest  are  neglected,  viz. ;  natural 
jurces,  which  are  left  unimproved ;  labor,  that  is  left  unemployed ; 
internal  exchanges,  which  a  diversity  of  industry  would  render 
neccjjsary.  The  foreign  commerce,  which  is  based  on  such  a  narrow 
system  of  production,  obliges  the  nation  to  sell  its  staples  at  prices 
nsduood  by  competition  in  foreign  markets;  and  to  buy  fabrics  at 
jmoes  estJ»blished  by  monopoly  in  the  same  market.^. 

This  false  economy  crowds  the  culture  of  the  few  staples  with  ex- 
cessive industry ;  thus  rendering  labor  dependent  ut  home,  while  it 
brings  the  whole  nation  tributary  to  the  monopolizing  manufacturer 
abroad.  When  all,  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  shall,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  be  found  successfully  competing  with  England  in  maim- 
focturcs,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  free  trade  she  recommends, 
be  as  wise  for  others,  as  she  now  insists.  But,  when  that  time  shall 
ooroe;  I  venture  to  predict  that  England  will  cease  to  inculcate  tbat 
dogma. 

The.  importance  of  maintaining  sttcb  a  policy  as  will  result  in  a 
divcrrified  application  of  industry,  seems  to  rest  on  these  impregnable 
grounds,  viz. :  Ist.  That  the  use  of  indigenous  materijds  docs  not 
diminish,  but  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  public  wetdth.  2d.  That 
eocicty  is  constituted  so,  that  individuals  voluntarily  claaaify  them- 
BcT  'l  and  not  in  a  few,  departments  of  industry,  by  retuvm 

nl' ..  I  itive  congeniality  of  tastes  and  adaptation  of  powers;  and 

that  while  labor  so  distributed  is  more  profitable,  the  general  content- 
ment and  indeixnidenee  uf  ilie  pe<)plo  is  .lecured  and  preservetl,  and 
their  cnU-rpriso  ix  stimulated  ajid  flusiained. 

I  think  it  must  be  oonfessfni  now,  by  all  candid  observers  within 
on-  lit  mannfactures  h:ive  become  in  a  degree  tlie  exclu» 

Bi\'   ■     ,  it  of  the  citizi-ns  of  the  Ea.Htcrn  Suites;  and  yet  they 

ai«  precarious,  and  comparatively  unprofitable,  because  our  own 
pp-  -iisly  di.seriininating  in  favor  of  EuropeAn  manu- 

fiict .  -   -.Ml  to  make  the  dewired  fabrics  sooielimes  at  less 

cost:  that  the  dtixens  of  the  Middle  and  Western  Stated,  are  con- 
chiefly  to  the  ruining  of  staple  breadstuiis,  for  whicli,  whilo 
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they  liavu  a  great  excess  ab<jve  the  home  Cijiisumption,  resulling 
from  the  negletit  of  domestic  manufactures,  they  find  a  market  almoiit 
overstocked  with  similar  pi-oductions,  raised  in  countries  as  peculiarly 
agricultural  as  our  own  ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
resiiict  themselves  chiefly  U>  the  culture  of  cotton,  of  which,  practi- 
cjdly,  they  have  the  monopoly ;  that  the  annual  enlargement  of  the 
cotton  culture  teiida  to  depress  its  price,  and  that  they  pay  more 
dearly  for  the  fabrics  which  they  uae,  than  would  be  necessary  if  our 
own  manuflictures  could  better  maintain  a  competition  with  those  of 
Europe. 

These  inconveniences  would  indeed  Ixjcomc  intolerable  evils,  if 
they  were  not  compensated  in  some  measure  by  tl»e  great  increase  of 
wealth  resulting  from  the  immigration  of  foreign  labor;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  prosperous  gold  trade  between  the  Atlan- 
tic SUitc'S  an<l  California. 

Why  should  these  inconveniences  be  endured  ?  Certainly  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  that  they  are  unnecessary'.  We  jealously 
guard  our  culture  of  breadstuffs  and  sugar  against  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  farmer  and  planter  in  our  own  markets.  Practically, 
our  gold  mining  is  equally  protected.  We  also  give  an  exclusive 
preference  in  our  internal  commerce  to  our  own  shipping.  No 
one  questions  the  advantiigea  derived  from  these  great  departaivnta 
of  production.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  equally  succt\"«- 
ful  opening  of  other  domestic  resources  should  not  be  equally  Ixne- 
ficial. 

Why  should  it  be  less  profitable  to  supply  ourselves  with  cupper, 
iron,  glass  and  paper  from  our  own  resources,  and  by  our  own  in- 
dustry, than  it  is  to  supply  ourselves  in  the  same  way  with  flour, 
sugar  and  gold?  Why  should  it  not  be  as  economicd  to  manufac- 
ture our  own  cotton,  w(xj1,  iron  and  gold,  as  it  is  tomanufiicture  our 
own  furniture,  wooden  clocks  and  ships?  If  mining  an<l  raanufiic- 
tures  generally  were  not  profitable  in  England,  they  would  not  be 
prosecuted  there.  If  they  are  profitable  there,  they  would  be  profit- 
able here.  You  r»'ply  that  manufacturing  labor  is  cheaper  there. 
Yes,  because  you  leave  it  there.  If  you  otter  inducements,  it  will 
come  here  just  as  freely  as  agricultural  labor  now  comes.  The  ocean 
is  re<lncetl  to  a  ferry.  If  you  must  depend  on  foreign  skill  lor  fab- 
rics, I  pray  you  bring  that  skill  here,  where  you  can  sustain  it  with 
greater  econom}'. 
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The  advocates  of  depcn^lence  on  fureign  maniifacturi-s  t».ll  ii-i  thai  it 
is  an  well  to  sell  gold  and  buy  iron,  jis  it  would  be  to  st-U  irou  to  buy 
gold.  I  reply,  1st.  That,  to  the  extent  of  our  necessary  consumption, 
having  exbaustless  rcaonrccs  and  adequate  industry  or  ubility  to 
procure  both,  we  ought  to  buy  neither.  2d.  When  Boulton,  the 
aaaodatc  of  the  great  Watt,  showed  his  iron  manufactory,  he  sjud, 
"1  sell  here  what  all  men  are  anxiops  to  buy,  Power."  It  has  been 
)ved  that  a  nation  may  sell  gold  for  iron  without  gaining  power, 
many  a  nation  has  bought  iron  without  securing  it.  But  it  is 
clear,  that  the  nation  that  makes  ita  own  iron  creates  its  own  power. 
It  seems  to  be  understood  by  the  advocates  of  foreign  manufiic- 
tuivs  here,  that  only  those  branches  languish  which  have  not  suffi- 
U  vigor  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  by  never  so  much  protection. 
Thin  is  opposed  to  the  experience  of  all  mankind.  There  la  iM)t,  in 
France  ur  in  Kiigland,  a  successful  culture  or  manullicture  that  has 
not  been  made  so  by  the  application  of  national  protection  antl 
tronagc.  The  manufacturers  vf  Eiighiiid  are  sustained,  even  now, 
the  ciacrifice  of  agricultural  labor  there.  The  decline  of  agricul- 
ture is  proved  by  a  rapidly  increasing  emigration  from  the  British 
inlands.  What  England  culls  free  trade  is,  indeeil,  a  new  form  of 
>tection,  but  it  is  protection,  neverthelc-ss.  She  finds  it  equally 
OAve  and  expensive.  British  commerce  and  British  manufactures 
do  indeed  flourish,  but  British  empire  declines.  The  decline  is  seen 
in  the  tamcncss  of  England,  now,  toward  Russia,  France,  and  our 
own  country,  compared  with  the  different  attitude  she  maintained 
•gainst  all  ofl'cndiug  powers  in  the  age  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  tlie 
yoanger  Pitt, 

It  IS  insisted,  however,  that  enconmgement  yielded  to  the  industry 
of  uae  cliuw  of  citi/ona  is  partial  and  injurious  to  that  of  others. 
T!  i   ii.  be  in  any  just  sense  true,  since  the  prasperity  and  vi.'.  r 

<>i  ,i.<j«  depend  in  a  gK*at  degree  on  the  prosperity  tiiul  m-'i 

u(  all  the  i  ndustrial  cliisscs.  But  al  I  experience  shows,  that  if  govorn- 
'  'i  favor  dumciitic  entequ-ise,  its  negative  policy  will  bcnolit 
^n  monopoly,  which,  of  idl  class  legislation,  i.s  innHt  inju- 
yioua  and  least  excusable. 

lid  that  the  present  system  must  be  right,  Wause 

pn  -    .  ^.  .X.  u;rs  that  should  result  from  it  have  been  falsilied, 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  signs  which  seem  now  to  portend  a  fearful 
fulJillmonl,  nevertheless,  of  those  predictions.     Let  it  suiBce  to  say, 
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that  it  18  as  common  an  error  to  look  prematurely  for  the  blights 
which  must  follow  erroneous  culture,  as  it  is  to  expect  propitious 
fruits  from  that  wliich  is  judicious.  This  nation  is  youthful  and 
vigorous.  It  caimot  now  sulfer  long  and  deeply  from  any  cause,  for 
it  has  great  recuperative  energies.  It  is  not  destined  to  an  immedi- 
ate fall,  or  even  to  early  decline.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  never- 
theless, not  to  try  how  much  of  erroneous  administration  it  can  bear, 
but  to  adapt  our  policy  always  so  as  to  favor  the  most  complete  and 
laslin)»  success  of  the  republic. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  I  refrain  from  discussing  the  details 
of  a  |>rotective  policy.  Circumstances  are  hastening  a  necessity  for 
an  examination  of  them,  in  another  place,  where  action  follows  de- 
bate, and  is  effective.  I  shall  not  be  absent  nor  idle  there.  But 
I  win  not  attempt  to  delude  either  mysulf  or  you  into  the  belief  that 
the  opinions  I  have  exj)rcssed,  which,  I  trusty  in  some  degree  corres- 
pond with  your  own,  will  soon  become  fully  engrafted  into  the 
policy  of  the  government.  I  shall  perform  my  duty  better  by  show- 
ing you  that  it  is  not  wise  to  expect,  nor  even  absolutely  necessary 
to  depend  on,  the  exercise  of  a  just  patronage  of  our  industry  by 
the  government. 

This  republic,  although  constituting  one  nation,  partakes  of  the 
form  of  a  confederation  of  many  stites,  and,  for  the  purpo.se  of  secu- 
ring acquiescence,  allows  great  power  to  minorities.  Altliough  there 
is  no  real  antagonism  of  interests,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  diverg- 
ence of  fipinion  concerning  those  interests,  resulting  from  the  differ- 
ent degrees  o{  maturity  and  development  reached  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  New  York  and  South  Carolina, 
scarcely  differ  in  their  ages;  but,  neverthele!>s,  they  differ  in  their 
industrial  systems  as  widely  as  Pennsylvania  and  Arkansas.  The 
old  free  states  have  pas.<^ed  through  the  stages  at  which  the  merely 
agricultural  and  planting  states  have  only  arrived.  It  would  practi- 
cally be  as  impossible  to  bring  these  latter  states  immediately  up 
to  our  proper  policy,  as  it  would  Ihj  to  carry  us  backward  to  the 
system  which  thoy  arc  pursuing.  They  will  re.«<ist  all  such  efforts, 
earnestly  and  perscvcringly,  so  long  aa  they  shall  feel  that  they  are 
unable,  like  us,  to  distribute  their  industry,  and  so  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  that  policy.  All  that  wc  can  expect,  under  such  circum- 
stances, from  the  government,  is  some  occasional  and  partial  modifi- 
cation of  its  financial  policy,  so  as  to  lavor  the  success  of  the  efforts 
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Uie  frieniLj  of  home  industry  ia  establisblng  it  on  a  safe  busis, 
ithout  the  immediate  and  direct  aid  of  congress.  And  this  will  be 
sufBcicat.  It  b  not  yet  forty  years  since  New  York  applied  in  vain 
U>  the  United  States  to  construct  the  Erie  caual,  which  was  acknow- 
UtJjri.-d  to  be  the  iucipicut  mcnsure  in  a  system  of  intenial  improve- 
inviits  to  Ije  coextensive  with  the  republic  Now,  not  only  that  canal 
haa  been  built,  but  the  whole  system  is  in  a  train  of  accomplishment, 
Ithough  congress  has  not  only  never  adopt*}d,  but  hasj  almost  con- 

itly  repudiated  it.  Private  ami  cor]iurulc  entcrpiise,  siistuiiied  by 
ibc  states,  h;i8  worked  out  what  the  fe<ieral  government  has  refused 

undertake.  Tlie  same  agencies  will  estal>lish  the  American  sys- 
Oapital,  labor,  science,  skill,  are  augmenting  here.  Power  is 
daily  becoming  cheaper,  and  consumption  more  extensive.  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rliode  I.-^lund,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Obio,  have  become  manufacturing  states.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  the  policy  arc  indicated,  not  more  by  the  universal  improve- 
Q\eDtof  the  agricultural  districts  in  iliese  slates,  than  by  tlie  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  their  towns  and  cities.  Here  are  Bostr)ii, 
Lowrll,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  ProvidcTice,  New  Haven,  Rutland, 
Bfontngton,  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  Newark  and  Paterson,  Wilmington  and  Bid- 
timore,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland;  contrast  with  them  the  towns  and 
<atac8  of  those  states  which  practically  adhere  to  the  policy  of  cm- 
ployiog  foreign  industry,  and  you  see  plainly  the  results  of  that 
error.  This  coriirast  excites  inquiry,  and  inquiry  will  go  on,  until 
it  »hidl  correct  the  gr<!it  mistake,  and  intro«luce  universal  omulatiiiii. 

Pcn*evere,  then,  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute;  for,  while  you  are 
reprts^nled  as  hindering  the  prosperity  of  the  c/)unlry,  you,  and 
none  BO  much  as  you,  are  securing  it,  and  rendering  it  universal. 
While  you  arc  regarded  as  favoring  privileges  and  monopolies,  you, 
and  none  so  much  as  you,  are  counteracting  pauperism  and  claiw 
legislation.  While  you  are  censtircd  for  oppoamg  the  interests  of 
oomiurree,  you,  and  notie  so  juuch  a.s  you,  are  laying  sure  founda- 
tkiDfi  for  a  c<jmtniTce  that  shall  l>e  broad  as  llie  limits  of  the  earth, 
•nd  l**ting  as  the  necessities  and  the  enterprise  of  mankind.  While 
jou  a'  -  II ted  as  chfcking  the  rising  greatness  of  the  nation, 

you,  iiL  -  you,  by  lifting  labor  to  its  rightful  rank,  are  elevating 

ihi!  republic  to  true  and  lasting  independcnoe. 


THE  PHYSICAL,    MORAL,  AND  ns'TELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  AMERICAN   PEOPLE.' 

A  POLITICAL  discourse  may  seem  out  of  time  and  out  of  place 
a  classic  festival  and  in  academic  groves.  Nevcrlheloea,  the  offioo 
of  instructor  to  a  prince  brought  something  more  of  dignity  even  to 
the  learning  and  piety  of  Fenclon.  To  study  the  forces  and  ten- 
dency of  a  republic  which  is  not  obscure,  cannot,  therefore,  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  be  unbecoming  an  ussocialion  which  rigards 
universal  philosophy  as  the  proper  guide  of  human  life. 

Nations  are  mlelligent,  moral  persons,  existing  for  the  ends  of  their 
own  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  grow, 
mature,  and  decline.  Their  physical  development,  being  most  obvi- 
ous, always  attracts  our  attention  first.  Certainly  we  cannot  too  well 
understand  the  material  condition  of  our  own  country.  "I  think," 
said  Burke,  sadly,  addressing  the  British  house  of  commons,  just 
after  the  American  war,  "  I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of 
this  country  fo  the  single  source  of  not  having  bad  steadily  before 
our  eyes  a  general,  comprehensive,  well  connected,  and  well  propor- 
tioned view  of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
bearings  and  relations," 

Trace  on  a  map  the  early  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  ihey 
were  defiuefl  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783.  See  with  what 
jealousy  Great  Britain  abridged  their  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  northeast  coast,  and  how  tenaciously  she  lock*-d  up  against  them 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  only  poesible  channel  between  their  inland 
regions  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Observe  how  Spain,  while  retaining 
the  vast  and  varied  solitudes  which  spread  out  westward  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  same  time  assigned  the 
thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  southeni  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  shut  them  out  from  access  by  that  river 
or  otherwise  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    See  now  how  the  massive  and 
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jlc  Alleghany  inoiuiUiins  traversed  the  new  republic  from 
to  south,  ilividing  it  into  two  regions — the  inner  one  rich  in 
agricaltural  resources,  but  without  markets  ;  and  the  outer  oae 
I  adapted  to  defense  and  market!,  but  wanting  the  materials  for  cora- 
mcroe.  Were  not  the  Europeans  astute  in  thus  confining  the  United 
States  within  limits  which  would  probably  render  an  early  separa- 
tion of  them  inevitable,  and  woidd  also  jjrevent  equally  the  whole 
and  each  of  the  future  parts  from  ever  becoming  a  formidable  or 
even  a  reidly  independent  Atlantic  power?  They  hjtd  cause  for  their 
jealouisieg.  They  were  monarchies,  and  they  largely  divided  the 
im  hemisjjhere  between  them.  The  United  States  aimed  to 
>me  a  inaritime  natiun,  and  their  success  would  tend  tu  make  that 
^ liemiiiphere  not  only  republican,  but  also  independent  of  Europe, 
That  success  was  foreseen.  A  Briti.sh  statesman,  in  describing  the 
American  colonies  just  before  the  peace,  had  Kiid  to  his  countrymen : 
"  Yotu"  children  do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood  than 
end  from  families  to  communities,  and  from  villages  to  na- 

Tbe  United  States,  thus  confined  landward,  betook  themselves  to 

tbe  aea,  whose  broad  realm  lay  unappropriated ;  and,  having  fur- 

ntsbed  themselves  with  shipping  and  seamen  equal  to  the  adventu- 

rooa  pursuit  of  the  whale  fishery  under  the  poles,  they  presented 

tbemaelves  in  European  porta  as  a  maritime  people.     Afterwards, 

their  well-known  attitude  of  neutrality,  in  a  season  of  general  war, 

enabled  them  to  become  carriers  for  the  world.     But  they  never  for- 

[got,  for  a  moment,  the  importance  of  improving  their  position  on  the 

ta'      F  T,ri(X!  was  now  the  owner  of  the  province  of  Ixtuisiiinii, 

It'  ■  hed  all  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.     She 

[wttcl^*  Hold  n  possession,  which  *she  was  unable  to  defend,  to  iho 

.>*,  who  thus,  only  twenty  years  aOcr  the  treaty  of  Ver- 

ll  ired   the  exclusive   navigation  of  tlie  great  river;  and, 

[d«soendiug  from  tlieir  iuhuid  frontier,  established  themselves  on  the 

gt  of  tile  gulf  of  Mexico),     Sjxiin  Soon  saw  that  her  colonies  on  that 

It,  cajstof  the  Mississippi,  now  virtually  surrounded  by  the  United 

[SlaikS,  were  thenccforwanl  nntenablc.     She,  therefore,  for  an  irquiva* 

[lent,  ceded  the  Floridjis,  and  ntiritl  behind  the  Sabine;  and  so  the 

[noacmut  of  the  UniU.-d  States  was  now  sc«n  to  begin  nt  that  river, 

I  and,  ]Mut4ing  along  the  gulf  and  Hn)und  the  Pensaeoht,  and  lM;yoni1 

,  tlit^  eapcs,  to  terminate  at  the  St.  Croix,  in  the  bay  of  Kumlv. 

V»t  IV  21 
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The  course  of  tlit;  European  war  showed  that  Spain  waw  exhausted. 
Nearly  a]l  her  American  colonies,  ins]>itv<i  by  the  example  of  the 
Umtfd  Stiites,  and  sustained  by  their  sympathy,  struck  for  indepen- 
dence, cstablisbcd  republiain  systctns,  and  entered  into  treaties,  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  republic  of  the  north. 

But  the  United  States  yet  needed  a  northern  passage  from  their 
western  valleys  Ui  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  new  channel  to  be  opened 
must  necessarily  have  connections,  natural  or  artiJicial,  with  the  inland 
rivers  and  lakes.  An  internal  trade,  laniifying  the  country,  wiis  ft 
necessary  basis  for  commerce,  and  it  would  constitute  the  firmest 
possible  national  union.  Practically,  there  was,  in  the  country, 
neither  a  canal  to  serve  for  a  model  nor  an  engineer  competent  to 
project  one.  The  railroad  invention  had  not  yet  been  perfected  in 
Europe,  nor  even  conceived  in  the  United  States.  The  fetleral  gov* 
ernment  alone  had  adequate  resources,  but,  after  long  consideration 
and  some  unprofitable  experiments,  it  not  only  disavowed  the  policy, 
but  also  disclaimed  the  power  of  making  internal  improvementa. 
Private  capital  was  unavailable  for  great  national  enterprises.  The 
states  were  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  undertaking,  singly, 
works  within  their  own  Twrders  which  w^ould  be  wholly  or  in  {)art 
useless,  unless  extended  beyond  them  by  other  states,  and  which, 
even  although  they  should  be  useful  to  them.selves,  would  be  equally 
or  more  beneficial  to  states  which  refusetl  or  neglected  to  join  in  their 
construction.  Moreover,  the  only  source  of  revenue  in  the  states 
was  direct  taxation — always  unreliable  in  a  popular  government — 
and  they  had  no  established  credits  at  home  or  abroad.  Neverthe- 
less, the  people  comprehended  the  exigency,  and  their  will  opened  a 
way  through  all  these  embarrassmenLs.  The  state  of  New  York 
began,  and  she  baa  hitherto,  although  sometimes  faltering,  prosecu- 
tal  this  great  enterprise  with  un.surpa.ssed  fidelity.  The  other  slates, 
according  to  their  respective  abilities  and  convictions  of  inteix'.-^t  and 
duty,  have  cooperated.  By  canals  we  have  extended  the  navig:ilion 
of  Chesapeake  bay  to  the  coal  fields  of  Maryland  at  Cumberland, 
and  also,  by  the  way  of  Columbia,  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  canals  we  have  united  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  Delaware  river, 
and  have,  with  alternating  railroads,  connected  that  river  with  the 
Ohio  river  and  with  lake  Erie.  By  canals  we  have  opened  a  navi- 
gation between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  mingling  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  with  those  of  the  Raritan.    By  canals  we  have  given 
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pom  two  several  porta  on  the  Hudson  to  two  diifereut  coal 
Pcnusylvauia.  By  canals  we  have  also  extended  the  navi- 
g»linn  of  the  Hudson,  through  lake  Champlain  and  its  outlet,  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal.  We  are  just  opening  a  cLannel  from 
the  Hudson  tn  Cape  Vincent,  on  lake  Ontario,  near  ita  eastern  termi- 
nation, while  we  long  since  have  opened  one  from  the  same  river  to 
I  a  oenlnU  harbor  on  that  lake  at  Oswego.  A  corresponding  improve- 
raenl,  made  by  the  Canadian  authorities  on  the  opptwite  shore,  pro- 
lungs  our  r>avigati<tu  from  lake  Ontjirio  to  lake  Erie.  We  have  also 
oonnecttd  the  Hudson  river  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susque- 
haooa,  through  tlio  valley  of  the  Chenango,  and  again  with  ita 
W«sUirn  tributaries  through  the  Seneca  hike.  We  are  also  unit- 
iug  tlie  Hudson  with  the  Alleghany,  a  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
i/h  the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  One  long  trunk  of  canal 
trade  gjithered  by  most  of  these  tributary  chasinels,  while 
it  directly  unites  the  Hudson  with  lake  Erie  at  Bufi'ulo.  The  shores 
of  tbftt  gnent  lake  are  the  basis  of  a  second  part  of  the  sjime  system. 
CanaU  connect  the  Alleghany,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
lake  Erie,  at  Erie ;  the  Ohio  river,  at  Portage  and  nt  Cincinnati ;  with 
lak«  Eric,  at  Cleveland  and  Toledo ;  and  again  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
ttaAtt  of  Indiana,  with  lake  Erie,  through  the  valley  of  the  W^ abash. 
Lake  Superior,  hitlierttj  secluded  from  even  iutemal  commcrc*.-,  is 
now  being  connected  with  the  other  great  lakes  by  the  canal  of  the 
ttiiw  of  St,  Mnrie;  and;  to  complete  the  whole,  the  Illinois  canal 
imiteH  the  lake«  and  all  the  extensive  system  I  have  described  with 
tb«  MiwiMippi.  Thus,  by  substituting  works  purely  artiScial,  we 
hare  nut  oidy  dispensed  with  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
bot  b«vc  nlso  opened  a  complete  circuit  of  inland  navigation  nud 
tnLflkc  between  New  Orleans,  on  the  gulf,  and  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Haltiinore,  on  tlu'  Atlantic.  The  aggregate  length  of  those 
ean«!«  in  live  tiiousund  miles,  atid  that  of  the  inland  coasts  thus 
waahed  bj  natural  and  arliiioial  channels  exceeds  twenty  thousand 
tnileiL 

Railmndn  constitute  an  auxiliary  fl>'stem  of  improvements,  atonoe 
mon*  ct)niplex  and  more  comprehensive.  By  railroaila  we  havecon- 
oeeU'd,  or  are  in  the  act  of  cotmecting  together,  all  the  principal  sea- 
porta  on  the  Atlantic  eoiwt  and  on  the  c'>a'?ts  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
namely,  Portland,  Boston,  N^-w  York,  Philatldphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.     Again — railn^ils  from 
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each  or  most  of  these  ports  proceed  inliind  throiigli  imj.»ortaiit  towng^ 
to  great  depots  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lakfvs  tlie  Ohio,  and  the 
Mississippi,  namely,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ogdensburgh,  Oswego,  Ro- 
chester, Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Monroe,  Detroit, 
Chiciigo,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  and 
Memphis.  Again — there  are  tributaries  which  search  out  agricultu- 
ral and  mineral  productions  and  fabrics,  accumulated  at  less  notable 
points;  and  so  a  complete  system  is  perfected,  which  leaves  no  inha- 
bited region  unexplored,  while  it  has  for  its  base  the  long  line  of 
seaboard.  Thfe  aggregate  length  of  these  railroads  is  sixteen  thou- 
sand miles,  and  the  total  cost  is  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  national  establishment  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  an  exploration  of  the  intervening  wastes  was  made.  An 
American  navigator,  about  the  same  time,  visited  the  coast  itself^ 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  title  by  discovery.  A  commercial 
settlement,  afterwards  planted  on  the  Columbia  river  by  the  late 
John  Jacob  Astor,  perished  in  the  war  of  1812.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
great  thought  of  Pacific  colonization  revived,  under  the  influence 
of  the  commercial  activity  resulting  from  the  successful  progress  of 
the  system  of  intenial  improvements.  Oregon  was  settled.  Two 
years  afterward,  its  boundaries  were  defined,  and  it  was  politicidly 
organized ;  and  now  it  constitutes  two  prosperous  territories. 

The  social,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Mexico  proved 
unfavorable  to  an  immediate  suoceea  of  the  republican  system.  Rev- 
olution became  a  chronic  disease  there.  Texas  separated,  and  prac- 
tically became  independent,  although  Mexico  refused  to  recognize 
her  separation.  After  some  years,  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state  into 
our  Federal  L^nion.  A  war  which  ensue<l  resulted,  not  only  in  the 
relinquishment  of  Mexican  claims  upon  Texas,  but  in  the  extension 
of  her  con.st  frontier  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  in  the  annexation 
of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  in  sixty-five  years  after  the  peace  of  Versaillea,  the  United 
States  advanced  from  the  Mississippi,  and  oc<?upied  a  line  stretching 
through  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  Pacific  coast,  overlook- 
ing the  Sandwich  islands  and  Japan,  and  confronting  China  (the 
Cathay  for  which  Columbus  was  in  search  when  he  encountered  the 
bewildering  vision  of  San  Domingo).  The  new  possession  was  divi- 
ded into  two  territories  and  the  state  of  California.     The  simultane- 
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oS^liscovory  of  native  gold  in  the  sfuids  and  rocks  of  that  Statia 
rcsiilt«I  in  the  iiistikntiineoua  cstiiblishmeut  of  an  active  commerce, 
not  only  with  our  Atlantic  cities,  but  also  with  the  ports  of  South 
America  and  with  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  even  with  China.  Thus  the  United  States  ceatted 
to  be  a  mere  Atlantic  nation,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  great 
continental  power,  enjojing  ocean  navigation  on  either  aide,  and 
ring  equal  and  similar  relations  to  the  eastern  and  to  the  western 
»l  of  the  old  world.  The  national  connections  bi^twuen  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  regions  are  yet  incomplete;  but  the  same  spirit 
has  bri:)ughl  thcni  into  political  union  is  at  work  still,  and  no 
jr  what  the  government  may  do  or  may  leave  undone,  the  neces- 
sary rootea  of  commerce,  altogether  within  and  across  our  own 
domain,  will  be  yet  esUiblished. 

The  number  of  stales  has  increased,  since  this  aggrandizement 
began,  from  seventeen  to  thirty 'one;  the  population  from  five  mil- 
lioDS  U)  twenty-four  millions;  the  tonnage  employed  in  commejxie 
ftom  one  million  to  four  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the  niition:d  rcve- 
nwf»  from  ten  millions  to  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Within  that 
p«nod,  Sp.ain  has  retired  altogether  fmm  the  continent,  and  two  coji- 
w'dcrable  inlands  in  the  Antilles  are  all  that  remains  of  the  New 
World  which,  hardly  four  centuries  ago,  the  generous  and  pious 
Qenoette  navigator,  under  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  gave  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Great  Britain  tenders  us  now  the 
&«edom  of  the  dsheries  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  conditions  of 
\  fiivor  to  tb«  commerce  of  her  colonies,  and  even  deliberates  on  the 
icy  of  relea.Hing  them  from  their  allegiance.  The  influenera  of 
United  Slatea  on  the  American  continent  have  re*ulttd  already 
io  the  establishment  of  the  republican  system  everywhere,  except  in 
til,  .     '  I  there  in  litniling  imperial  p^wer.     In  Euro|K*  tliey 

av,  :i  war  of  opinion,  that,  after  spreading  desolation  into 

the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  to  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
only  been  8uppre.<.«;ed  for  a  lime  by  combination  of  the  ci\piud 
of  the  political  forces  of  that  continent  In  Africa,  those  influ- 
eaeea,  aided  by  the  benevolent  eflbrts  of  our  citizens,  have  pnniuced 
the  evtablishment  of  a  republic,  which,  beginning  with  the  nbiMition 
of  the  traflic  in  Mavcs,  w  going  steadily  on  toward  the  moral  ncgen- 
eration  of  its  savage  races.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  those  influcucea 
hare  already  efTectod,  not  only  such  a  regeneration  of  the  natives, 
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but  also  a  political  organization,  which  is  bringing  that  important 
coramercial  station  (iirfctly  under  our  protection.  Those  influences 
have  openetl  the  porta  of  Japan,  and  secured  an  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  frjendsbij)  with  its  extraordinary  people — numbering  forty 
millions — thus  overcoming  a  policy  of  isolation  which  they  bad  prac- 
tised for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  same  influences  have  not 
only  procured  for  us  aoctsa  to  the  five  principal  purts  of  China,  but 
also  have  generated  a  revolution  there,  whicb  promises  to  bring  the 
three  hundred  millions  living  within  that  vast  empire  into  the  society 
of  the  western  nations. 

Uow  magnifiiHjnt  is  the  scene  which  the  ri.siug  curtain  discloses  to 
ua  here  I  and  how  sublime  the  pacific  part  assigned  to  us! 

"The  eoslem  nations  sink,  their  glory  ends, 
And  empire  riBca  wbere  the  8un  deHOends," 

But,  restraining  the  imagination  from  its  desire  to  follow  the  influ- 
ences of  the  United  Suites  in  their  future  prugi-ess  through  the  ^[H- 
nillas,  and  along  the  Indian  cuast,  ar>d  beyoud  the  Persian  guU",  to 
the  far-off  Mozambique,  let  us  dwell  lor  a  moment  on  the  visible 
results  of  the  national  aggrandizement  at  home.  Wealth  has  every- 
where increased,  and  has  been  equalized  with  much  success  in  all  the 
states,  new  as  well  as  old.  Industry  has  persevered  in  opening  newly 
discovered  resources,  and  briTiging  forth  their  treasures,  as  well  as  in 
the  establishment  of  the  productive  arts.  The  capitol,  which  at  tirst 
seemed  too  pretentious,  is  extending  itself  northward  and  southward 
upon  ita  noble  terrace,  to  receive  the  representatives  of  new  incom- 
ing states.  The  departments  of  executive  administration  continually 
expand  under  their  jofly  arches  and  behind  their  lengthening  colon- 
nades. The  federal  city,  so  recently  ridicuh^i  for  its  ambiti«.ius  s<?li- 
tud«_'s,  is  extending  its  broad  avenues  in  all  directions,  and,  under  the 
bauds  of  native  artists,  is  taking  on  the  graces,  as  well  as  the  fullness, 
of  a  capital.  Where  else  will  you  tind  authority  so  august  as  in  u 
council  comjx>sed  of  the  representatives  of  thirty  states,  attended  by 
ambassadors  from  every  free  city,  ewry  republic,  and  every  court, 
in  the  civilized  world?  In  near  pn^xiuity,  and  in  intimate  connec- 
tiou  with  that  capital,  a  meirop*>li3  has  arisen,  which  gathers,  by  the 
agency  of  canals,  of  rail  roads,  and  of  coastwise  navigation,  the  pixi- 
ducts  of  industry  in  every  furra  throughout  the  North  Amencaa 
states,  as  well  tiio.se  under  fui-eign  jurisdiction  as  those  which  oonsti- 
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tute  the  Union,  and  distributes  ttem  in  exchange  over  the  globe — a 
citj  wliose  we^ilth  and  credit  supply  or  procure  the  capital  employed 
in  all  the  great  financial  movements  within  the  republic,  and  whoee 
pnsas,  in  nil  its  departments  of  science,  literature,  religion,  philan- 
thropy, and  politics,  is  a  national  one.  Thus,  expansion  and  aggran- 
dizement, whose  natural  tendency  is  to  produce  debility  and  dissola- 

1,  have  operated  here  to  create,  what  before  was  wanting,  a  social, 

hbtiaJ,  and  comtr»ercial  centre. 

In  considering  the  causea  of  this  material  growth,  allowance  must 
b«'  made,  liberally  made,  for  great  advantages  of  8]iacf,  climate,  and 
nswiurces,  a;*  well  as  for  the  weakness  of  outward  j-csistarici;,  fur  the 
vices  of  foreign  governments,  and  for  the  disturbed  and  painful  con- 
diti<»u  of  society  under  them — causes  which  have  cr^ited  and  sus- 
taiotid  a  tide  of  emigration  ti5wanls  the  United  Suites  nnparallcled, 
At  least  in  modern  times.  But  when  uU  this  allowunce  shall  have 
b«eD  made,  wc  shall  still  find  that  the  phenomenon  w  chiefly  due  to 
jj^.,  ,  ....;,^jj  here  of  some  great  ideas,  cither  unknown  before,  or 
fMi  .vndercd  so  effective.     These  ideas  are,  tiivt,  the  equality 

of  tnt'U  >u  a  sliite,  that  is  to  say,  the  equality  of  men  constituting  a 
f;  secondly,  the  equality  of  stiitcs  in  a  combination,  nr,  in  other 
the  equality  of  st;»te.s  constitiiling  a  iialion.  Uy  the  consti- 
tatioD  of  every  state  in  the  American  Union,  each  citizen  is  guaran- 
it      '       'lis  of  life,  liljcrty,  and  the  pursuit  of  h;'- 

H'  time,  is  guiiriinteed  u  share  of  the  t-  _  i 

power,  (^(ul  to  that  which  con  be  assumed  by  any  other  citi/xin. 
T''  of  men  in  the  state.     By  the  constitution  of  the 

L'i4..  .  __i.-  ,  ij...  are  no  subjccU?.  Ever)-  citizen  of  any  one  state 
ill  a  free  and  equal  citizen  of  the  United  State.«.  Again,  by  the  oon- 
«tttut]oii  of  t^e  United  States,  there  are  no  permanent  pnivineea,  or 
ili'|>L*udcncie8.  The  Union  is  constituU-d  by  statea,  and  all  of  them 
Bland  upon  the  same  level  of  {>o]iticul  rights.  This  is  the  equality 
of  «tau.«  in  the  nation. 

T'  ■  '  •'■x.'tion  of  the  two  abstractions  which  I  have  mentioned  into 
lb  ',  in  the  constitution  of  the  Unitetl  States,  was,  like  most 

other  invention*,  mamly  due  to  accident     There  wcr»j  thirteen  eev- 
enil«tatc&,  in  (svh  <if  which,  owing  to  fortunate  circumstaiKv- 
ing  their  ori^nal  colonization,  each  citizen  was  not  only   ii 
•bo  practically  equal,  in  bis  exercise  of  political  power,  to  every 
iniMrr  ottizen  of  that  state.    The  freedom  and  ©quality  of  the  citizen, 
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and  the  inaJieuability  of  his  natural  rights,  were  solemnly  reaffirmed 
in  the  Dcilaratiou  of  IiKk'iU'ndence.  These  thirteen  states  were  sev- 
erallj  free  and  independent  of  each  other.  Thev,  therefore,  wens 
equal  states.  Each  was  a  sovereign.  They  needed  free  and  mutual 
commerce  among  themselves,  and  some  regulations  for  securing  to 
each  equal  facilities  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  A  union 
was  necessary  to  the  aitaimuent  of  these  ends.  But  the  ciliai4.'ns  of 
each  stjite  were  unwilling  to  surrender  either  their  natural  and  ina- 
lienable rights,  or  die  guardianship  of  them,  to  a  common  goverutneot 
over  them  all,  even  to  attain  the  union  which  they  needed  so  much. 
So  a  federal  central  government  was  estiblished,  which  is  sovereign 
only  in  commerce  at  borne  and  abroad,  and  in  the  necessary  comma- 
nicittions  with  other  nations ;  that  is  \o  say,  sovereign  only  in  regard 
to  the  mutual  internal  relations  of  tbe  states  themselves,  and  in  regard 
to  foreign  siflairs.  In  this  government  the  states  are  practically  equal 
constituents,  although  the  equality  was  modified  by  some  limitations 
foimd  necessary  to  secure  the  assent  of  some  of  the  states.  The 
states  were  not  dissolved,  nor  disorganized,  but  they  remain  really 
states,  just  as  before,  existing  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the 
Union,  and  exercising  sovereignty  in  all  the  municipal  departments 
of  society.  The  citizen  of  each  state  also  retains  all  his  natural 
rights  equally  in  the  Union  and  in  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
the  United  States  are  constituted  by  the  whole  mass  of  such  citizens 
throughout  all  the  several  states.  There  was  an  unoccupied  common 
domain,  which  ihe  several  states  surrendered  to  the  federal  authori- 
ties, to  the  end  that  it  might  be  settled,  colonized,  and"  divided  into 
other  states,  to  be  organized  and  to  become  members  of  tbe  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  When  additions  to  thia 
dom.nin  were  made  from  foreign  countries,  the  same  principles  seetn«'d 
to  be  the  only  ones  upon  which  the  government  could  be  extended 
over  them,  and  so,  with  some  qualifications  unimportant  on  the 
present  occasion,  they  became  universal  in  their  appliciition. 

No  other  nation,  pursuing  a  career  of  aggrandizement,  has  adoptfd 
the  great  ideas  thus  developed  in  the  United  States.  The  Macedo- 
nian coiiquerol  kingdoms  for  the  mere  gratification  of  conquest,  and 
they  threw  off  the  sway  he  established  over  them  as  soon  as  the 
Bword  dropped  from  his  hand.  The  Romans  conquered,  because  the 
alien  was  a  barbarian  rival  and  enemy,  and  because  Rome  must  fill 
the  world  alone.     The  empire,  thus  extended,  full  under  the  blows 
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cuemics,  subjugated  but  not  subdued,  as  sumn  as  the  central  power 
bad  lost  its  vigor.  The  Ottoman,  although  he  conquered  with  the 
sword,  coDciliated  the  subjected  tribes  by  admitting  them  to  the  riles 
of  a  new  and  attractive  religion.  The  religion,  however,  was  of  this 
world,  and  sensual,  and  therefore  it  debased  its  votaries.  Fniuce 
attempted  to  conquer  Europe  in  retaliation  for  wrongs  committed 
against  herself;  but  the  bow  broke  in  her  hands,  just  as  it  was  bent 
to  diacharge  the  last  shaft.  Spain  has  planted  many  colonies  and 
eoDquerod  many  states,  but  the  Castilian  was  proud  and  haughty ; 

tcn8]avc<l  the  native  and  oppressed  the  Creole.     The  Czar  wins  his 

»j  amid  kindred  races,  as  a  parent  extending  protection  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  common  religion.  But  the  paternal  relation  in 
politics  is  a  fiction  of  despotism,  which  extinguishes  rdl  individual 
energy  and  nil  social  ambition.  Great  Britain  has  been  distingaished 
fnmi  all  these  vulgar  conquerors.  She  is  a  civilizer  and  a  mission- 
aiy.  She  hits  planted  many  colonies  in  the  west,  and  conquered 
many  and  vast  countries  in  the  east,  and  has  carried  English  lawa 
and  the  English  language  around  the  world.  But  Great  Britain  at 
hocDti  ia  an  Bristocracy.  Her  colonies  can  neither  be  equal  to  her, 
nor  yet  independent.  Her  subjects  in  those  countries  may  be  free, 
but  ihey  cannot  be  Britons.  Consequently,  her  dependencies  are 
always  discontented,  and  insomuch  us  they  are  possessed  or  swayed 
bv   "  I,  they  are  only  retained  in  their  connection  with  the 

Br one  by  the  presence  of  military  and  naval  force.     You 

identify  an  American  state  or  colony  by  the  absence  of  the  federal 
power.  Every  where,  on  the  contrary,  you  identify  a  Britich  colony, 
whether  in  British  America,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  on  its  islands, 
or  in  Bombay,  or  at  Saint  Helena,  or  at  Gibraltar,  or  on  the  Ionian 
isle*,  by  the  music  of  the  imperial  drum-beat  and  the  frown  of  mvnl 
1)011141016018.  Great  Britain  always  inspires*  fear,  and  often  commands 
lefpeet^  but  she  has  no  friends  in  the  wide  family  of  nations.  So  it 
hu  happened,  that  heretofore  nations  have  either  repelled,  or 
exltansted,  or  disgusted  the  colonies  ihcy  planted  and  the  countries 
they  conqacrod. 

The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  expand,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
•ttrootion.  The  native  colonist  no  sooner  rfachcs  a  new  and 
i  home,  whether  in  a  cleft  of  the  Itoeky  monnUiiiis  or  on  the 
•eaobore,  than  he  proceeds  to  found  a  state,  in  which  hia  natural  and 
inalienable  righu  shall  b«  wcure,  and  which  shall  boeorae  an  equal 
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member  of  the  federal  uniun,  enjo3nng  its  protection,  and  sharing 
its  growing  greatness  and  renown.  Adjacent  states,  though  of  foreign 
habits,  religion  and  descent,  especially  if  they  are  defenceless,  lo<-ik 
with  favor  u|x>n  the  approach  of  a  power  that  will  leave  them  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  righta  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  may 
absorb  tbcm,  •will  spare  their  corporate  existence  and  individuality. 
The  attraction  increases  as  commerce  widens  the  circle  of  the  national 
infliienec. 

If  these  positions  seem  to  require  qwdiiication  at  all,  the  very 
modifications  -will,  nevertheless,  serve  to  illiLstrate  and  sustain  the 
general  priiieiph's  involved.  The  people  of  Mexico  resist  annexa- 
tion because  they  fear  it  would  result  in  their  being  outnumbered  by 
American.s,  and  so  lead  to  the  restoration  of  African  slaverj',  which 
they  have  abolished.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  take 
alarm  lest  by  annexation  they  tnay  themiwlves  be  reduced  to  slavery 
The  people  of  the  Canadas  hesitate  because  they  disapprove  the 
modification  of  the  principles  of  equality  of  men  and  of  states  in 
favor  of  slavehnlding  stales,  which  were  admitted  in  the  fedeml  con- 
stitution. 

What,  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  physicjil  jirogress  of  the. 
United  States?     It  is,  that  the  strongest  bonds  of  c-ohesion  in  soeii-ty 
arc  commerce  and  gratitude  for  protected  freedom. 

While  the  majestic  physical  progress  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  denied  as  a  fact,  it  is,  nevertheless,  too  generally  regarded  as 
purely  accidental,  and  likely  to  cease  through  a  want  of  correspond- 
ing intelligence  and  virtue.  The  principle  assumed  in  this  reasoning 
is  just.  A  nation  deficient  in  intelligence  and  virtue  is  an  ignoble 
one,  and  no  ignoble  race  can  enlarge  or  even  retain  empire.  But 
examination  will  sliow  that  the  facts  assumeil  &re.  altogether  errone- 
ous. In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  deficient  in  intrlligenee,  the 
monuments  of  ancient  and  modem  nations,  all  of  whom  have  either 
completed  their  courses  or  passed  the  middle  point,  am  nrntyed  be- 
fore \fs,  and  we  are  challenged  to  exhibit  similar  monuments  of  equal 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  as  if  time  wen*  not  an  essen- 
tial ci.>nrlition  of  achievement,  and  as  if,  also,  (^iixiumstmiees  exert  no 
influence  in  directing  the  activity  of  nations.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
show  no  campaigns  equal  to  those  of  Ciesar,  or  of  Fredoriek,  or  of 
Napoleon;  and  no  inspirations  of  the  divine  art.  equal  to  the  II  tad, 
or  the  Eneid,  or  the  Infenio,  or  the  dramas  of  Shakspearc.     But  it 
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ly  true  that  neither  Greece,  nor  Rome,  nor  France,  nor  Eng- 
erected  a  tower  as  high  as  Babel,  or  a  maiisoleum  so  mas- 
rire  as  the  grand  p^Tamid. 

Rcteoning  d  priori,  it  is  manifest,  that  insomuch  as  the  physical 
progress  of  the  United  States  has  been  unpreeedented  while  it  has 
followed  a  method,  and  insomuch  as  this  progress  has  been  conducted 
with  Miflgnanimity  through  many  temptations  and  embarrassments, 
it  i»  of  itself  no  unworthy  monument  of  nnlional  intelligence. 

The  constitutions  (of  the  states  and  of  the  Union)  are  confessedly 
aQsur}>assed.  Grant,  as  is  true,  that  all  the  great  jwlitical  ideas 
which  are  embodii-d  in  them,  were  before  known ;  grant,  moreover, 
that  a  favorable  conjuncture  for  reducing  those  abstractions  to  the 
concrete  bad  come ;  grants  also,  that  favorable  conditions  of  nature 
nnd  human  society  concurred  ;  nevertheless,  even  then  I  may  ask, 
was  ever  higher  genius,  or  great«'r  tnlent,  displayed,  in  conducting 
the  afi&irs  of  men,  than  were  exercised  first  in  firnniing  the  many 

suliar  and  delii'ate  j)arta  of  that  system  tif  govcrnraent,  with  pro- 

IrtioDB  so  accurjite  that  each  might  bear  the  very  tension  and  pres- 
sore  to  which  it  was  to  be  exposed,  and  then  in  bringing  all  those 
pci  licr,  and  forging  them  into  one  great  machine  with  such 

wi :_.  ikill,  that  at  the  very  first  touch  of  the  propelling  popu- 
lar spring,  it  went  at  once  into  full  and  perfect  operation,  and  has 
continued  it«  mDVcments  for  seveiily  years,  in  prosperity  as  well  as 
in  adversity,  amid  the  factions  generated  by  a  long  peace,  and  the  dis- 
turlMUicGfl  of  war,  not  only  without  interruption  or  irregularity,  but 
even  without  a  jsir.  Consider  the  sagacity  of  the  people  that,  amid 
clouds  of  jealousy  and  the  storms  of  passion,  raised  by  heated 
tisans,  dulibrratcly  examined,  and  resolutely  adopted,  that  won- 
derful I  yet  untried  meehnuism,  so  well  contrived  for  their  use,  and 
decided  that  it  should  not  merely  have  a  trial,  but  sliould  stand  for- 
ever, the  only  govenimcnt  of  themselves  and  of  their  posterity. 
Oonaidcr,  that  not  only  was  this  vast  engine  set  in  motion  by  the 
vnltuitAry  act  of  the  people,  but  it  has  also  been  kept  in  motion  by 
llnrir  own  perpetually  renewed  conssent  and  direct  activity  ;  and  that, 
altlKio^b  like  every  other  combination  of  forces,  it  has  its  dead  points, 
ytfl  It  |w^'  'i  them  with  p'rfect  regularity,  and  without  • 

any  seuHibi'    jlion  of  mutidn,  uwing  to  the  wulchful  perl  :... 

aooe  by  lljo  pcoplo  at  onticnl  moments,  of  the  ftinctiunw  <](Jvolvi'd 
upon  them.    Consider  bow  many  and  various  are  the  human  wills, 
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which  meet  and  concur,  every  time  a  frcsb  impulse  is  given  to  the 
great  mwhanism.  A  majoritj  of  the  states,  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  act  on  any  such  occa«ion,  could  bring  the  government  to  a  dead 
stand.  Consider  that  the  people  not  only  interfere  on  such  critical 
0<'ca.si<»n.s,  but  also  that  they  are  cuntinually  supplying  the  necessary 
force  to  sustain  the  movements  of  the  tiulx>rdinate  partB  of  the  machine. 

There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  electors,  and  every  one  of 
these  is  charged  with  the  perlorniance,  iur  tlie  most  part  annually, 
of  four  clas.sc«  of  functions,  in  as  many  distinct  spheres.  Once, 
generally  in  each  y«.'ar,  the  cleolor«  choose  a  mayor  or  siijiervisor, 
addermen  or  trustees,  or  selectmen,  justices  of  the  peace,  police 
o.licers,  clerks,  assessors  of  taxes,  commissiouent  of  public  charities, 
commissioners  of  streets,  roads  and  bridges,  and  subalterns,  or  other 
officers  of  the  militia,  in  their  respective  cities,  towns,  or  other 
forms  of  municipahties.  Again,  the  electors,  generally  once  in  each 
year,  choose  otlicers  nearly  £U3  numerous,  and  of  a  higher  grade,  to 
execute  judicial,  ministerial,  and  liscal  powers  of  a  similar  nature, 
•within  the  counties,  which  embrace  several  cities,  towns  and  niuui* 
cipalities.  Again,  they  elect  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  judges,  treasurers  and  ministers  of  tinance, 
of  educ;ition,  of  public  works  and  of  charities,  in  the  states  constitu- 
ted by  such  counties,  states  sovereign  in  all  things,  except  the  few 
departments  they  have  voluntarily  assigned  to  the  Federal  Union. 
Once  more,  the  citizens  choose,  once  in  two  years,  ivprescntativcs, 
and  once  in  three  years,  senators,  who  exercise  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  republic;  and  once  in  four  years,  the  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  its  chief  executive  magistrates.  The 
peace,  order,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  even  the  safety  of  society, 
rest  manifestly  on  the  soundness  of  judgment  with  which  these  many 
and  various  electoral  trusts  are  discliargcd,  liellect,  now,  fc»r  a 
moment,  on  the  perturbations  of  society,  the  devices  and  combina-- 
tions  of  parties,  and  the  apj>lianees  of  corruption,  to  which  tho 
electoral  body  is  at  all  times  exposed.  Could  these  functions  be 
performed  with  results  so  generally  auspicious  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  did  not,  as  a  mass,  excel  other  nations  in  intelligence, 
as  much  as  in  the  good  fortune  of  inheriting  such  extraordinary 
institutions? 

Look  at  the  operation  of  this  system  in  yet  another  aspect     Not 
onlv  the  couaiitutions  of  the  several  states,  but  even  the  constitutioa 
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of  the  Union,  standa  only  by  tbe  voluntary  consent  of  the  people. 

Bj  pbysical  force,  which  the  government  could  not  suppress,  they 

could  subvert  any  or  all  of  these  coustilutions.     Even  without  force, 

I  acting  only  by  agreement,  but  in  conformity  to  certain  established 

idjtious,  tliey  «in  change  or  subvert  «11  tlicsc  coustiiutiotis.     There 

[is  indeed  no  restraniing  power  ucting  upon  them,  from  within  or 

from  without.     PracticiUly,  they  do  change  the  constitutions  of  the 

averal  statejj  once  in  twenty  years.     Yet  they  work  such  changes 

srally  without  commotion,  and  tliey  have  never  made  one  wilh- 

[  out  replacing  the  constitution  removed  by  a  bettor  one.     A  few  of 

the  states  inherited  the  jurisprudence  of  the  civil  law,  and  all  the 

[others  tlio  common  and  statute  laws  of  England.     Does  any  one 

jny  that  they  have  sagaciously  retained   all  the  parts  of  those 

ellcnt  cckIcs  which  are  essential  to  order  and  civil  liberty,  and 

modified  others  only  so  far  as  was  requird  by  the  changing 

nroomstanc^-ji  of  society  and  the  ever-unfoldii^  sentiments  of  justice 

in»l  humanity?     Let  our  logical  amendments  of  the  rules  of  evi- 

jdence,  and  our  simple  pnx!08s?e8  of  pleading  and  practice  in  coiirta 

|of  justice  and  our  meliorations  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  of 

leernosynary  laws,  and  of  penitentiary  systems,  vindicate  the  intel- 

vjgor  and  wisdom  of  the  American  people. 

Modem  iuventiou,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  chiefly 

[employed  in  disoovcring  new  laws  of  nature,  and  in  shaping  those 

iverics  into  the  forms  of  theories  and  maxims.     Thus  fur,  in  the 

tnt  century,  invention  has  employed  itself  in  applying  thfwe 

leories  and  maxims,  hy  various  dtivices  of  mechanism,  or  otherwise, 

|lo  pntcticjil  use.     In  Euro|>t;,  those  devices  are  chiefly  stieh  as  regard 

lltclc  i-ffect.     In  Anu'ricA,  on  the  other  hand,  tho«-  devices  are 

h  w  have  for  their  object  the  increase  of  power.     Kequinxl  to 

nature  throu^di  a  broad  range  quickly,  and  to  bring  forth  her 

f' soun-es  with  haste,  and  yrX  having  numliens  inade<juate 

iixl  cafiital  i(nite  unequal  to  such  labors,  the  American  studies  chiefly 

I-  and  rflTu'ieney.     lie  ha.s  exaniineil  every  in.strutnent,  and 

iknd  combination,  and  comjiosition,  received  from  his  eUler 

uiA-atlantic  brother,  in  the  light  of  those  objecta,  and  has  either 

^ve^l  it,  or  devi.sed  a  new  and  better  one.     lie  aims  at  doing  the 

that  is  possible  as  quickly  a«  possible;  and  this  chamcteristio 

»  manifeiitcd  equally  io  bis  weapons  of  war  and  in  his  instruments 

of  peooe,  whether  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  field,  or  in  the  work- 
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dliop,  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea,  the  fire-arm,  the  ax,  the  plow,  the 
niilroad,  tlie  chppor-sliip,  the  steain-eJigiue  ami  the  printing-press, 
ilia  railroads  cost  less  and  are  less  perfect  than  those  in  other  coun- 
Uies,  but  he  builds  ten  miles  where  they  build  only  three.  lie 
movi's  pa&srtii^i'rs  and  freights  on  such  rouds  and  in  his  ships  wilh 
less  safety,  but  with  greater  cheapness  and  velocity.  He  prepai^s 
his  newsjia|)L*r:«,  his  magazines,  and  his  trralisfj*,  with  less  care,  but 
he  prints  a  hundred  tor  one.  If  the  Europeim  lias  failed  to  give 
him  ueces-sury  principle,  or  to  embody  it  in  a  practical  machine,  he 
finds  out  the  one,  or  constructs  the  other  promptly  for  himself.  He 
wanted  machines  for  working  up  his  foi-esu>,  and  he  invented  the 
saw-gang,  and  the  grooving  and  planing  machines;  for  cleaning 
his  cotton,  and  he  invented  the  gin;  for  harvesting  his  wheat,  and 
he  invented  the  rt?aper.  He  needed  raechanieul  force  lo  navigate  his 
long  rivers  and  broa«l  lakes,  and  he  converteti  the  steam  engine  into 
a  marine  power.  He  needed  diispatch  in  communicnting-intelligenoe^ 
and  he  placed  his  lightning-rod  horizont-tdly,  and  beating  it  into  a 
wire,  converted  it  into  a  writing  telegraph. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  waa  no  American  science  and  no  American 
literature.  Now  there  is  an  American  tenancy  in  every  intellectual 
department,  and  none  acknowledge  its  presence  and  usefulness  more 
freely  than  those  whose  fame  has  least  to  fear  from  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  intellectual  development  of  the  United 
States  is  due  chielly  to  the  adoption  of  the  great  idea  of  universal 
emulation.  Our  constitutions  and  laws  open  every  department  of 
human  enterprise  and  ambition  to  all  citizens  without  respect  to 
birth,  or  class,  or  condition,  and  steadily  though  cautiously  exert  a 
power  quite  effective  in  preventing  any  accidental  social  inequality 
from  becoming  fixed  and  permanent. 

There  still  rcBiains  the  question  whether  the  moral  development 
is  coordinate  with  those  of  physical  power  and  mind  in  the  United 
States.  A  republic  may  be  safe,  even  though  it  be  weak,  and  though 
it  be  in  a  considerable  degree  intellectually  inactive,  as  is  seen  in 
Switzerland ;  but  a  republic  cannot  exist  without  virtue. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  examine  the  question  through  the  lens  of  tra- 
ditional prejudice.  A  kind  of  reverence  is  paid  by  all  nations  to 
antiquity.  There  is  no  one  that  does  not  trace  its  lineage  from  the 
gods,  or  from  those  who  were  especially  favored  by  the  gods.  Every 
p.'ople  has  hud  iu  age  of  gold,  or  Augustan  age,  or  heroic  age — un 
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il    forever   passed.      Th«s«   prejudices   are   not  ^together 

>me.     Although  they  produce  a  couviction  of  declining 

Ivirtae,  which  ia  unfavorable  to  generous  eniulniicn,  yet  a  people  at 

inrant  and  irreverential  would  necessarily  become  licentious. 

Liicless,  such  prejudices  ought  to  be  nioditied.     It  is  untrue, 

that  in  the  period  of  a  nation's  rise  from  disorder  to  refincnnenl,  it  is 

lnoi  able  to  continually  suipass  itself.     We  see  the  present  plainly, 

ldi.^nctly,  with  all  its  coarse  outlines,  ita  rough  inequalities,  its  dark 

tbiots,  and  its  glaring  deformities.    We  liear  all  its  tumultuous  sounds 

[and  jarring  discords.     We  see  and  hcjir  the  past,  through  a  distance 

I  which  reduce-s  nil  its  inequalities  to  a  plane,  mellows  all  its  shades 

[into  a  plea.sing  hue,  and  subdues  even  its  hoarsest  voices  into  har- 

ay.    In  oar  own  case,  the  prejudice  is  leas  erroneous  than  in  mo8t 

The  revolutionary  age  was  truly  a  heroic  one.     Its  exigeu- 

lOdled  forth  the  genius  and  the  tjilents  and  the  virtues  of  s(x;iety, 

tjd  they  ripened  amid  the  hardships  of  a  long  and  severe  trial.  But 

-,  and  vice,  and  factions,  then,  as  now,  although 

.  M'd  and   repressed.     You  have  only  to  consult 

[impartial  hi.sU)ry,  to  learn  that  neither  public  faith,  nor  pubUc  loyalty, 

private  virtue,  ciilminat<.-d  at  that  period  in  our  own  country,' 

lile  a  mere  glance  at  the  literature,  or  at  the  stage,  or  ut  the  poli- 

tioi,  of  any  European  country,  in  any  previous  age,  reveals  the  fact 

that  it  waa  marked,  more  distinctly  than  the  present,  by  licentious 

^morala  and  mean  ambition. 

^1  Reasoning  d  jv^rion' again,  as  we  did  in  another  ua.se,  it  is  only  just 
Hto  infer  in  favor  of  the  United  States  an  improvement  of  morals  from 
Hfb«ir  eatabiished  pmgress  in  knowledge  and  power;  otherwiae,  the 
^vphil<>#opby  of  society  is  misunderstood,  and  we  must  change  all  our 
^KeounKS,  an«l  henceforth  seek  safety  in  imbecility,  and  virtue  in  su])er- 
^stilion  and  ignorance. 

What  shall  be  the  teat  of  the  national  morals?  Shall  it  be  the 
eccentricity  of  crimes?  Certainly  not;  for  then  wo  must  oomp:ire 
the  criminal  eci-  .    of  to-day   with  that  of  ye«U;nlay.      The 

result  of  the  cw    ,  I  would  be  only  this,  that  the  crimes  of 

todety  change  with  changing  circumstances. 


1  "I  o«ftU  but   1.1  4ihjmi  U»  jrtiur  rvvicrfliKUT  (hr  jrniir  htlUura,  it*  viiu  ejil)  llicui.  mriinlni;,  I  urts 
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Loyalty  to  the  state  is  a  public  virtue.  Was  it  ever  deeper- tone 
or  more  universal  than  it  is  now?  I  know  there  are  ebulUtiong  of 
passion  and  discontent,  sometimes  breaking  out  into  disorder  and 
violence;  but  was  faction  ever  more  effectually  disarmed  and  harm* 
less  than  it  is  now?  There  is  a  lo3'ii]ty  that  sjirings  from  the  afl'ec- 
tjon  that  we  bear  to  our  native  soil.  This  we  have  as  strong  as  any 
people.  But  it  is  not  the  .soil  alone,  nor  yet  the  soil  beneath  our  feet 
and  the  skies  over  our  heads,  that  constitute  our  country.  It  is  its 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  greatness  and  gloty.  Who  uinong  us  is 
so  low  as  lo  be  insensible  of  an  interest  in  them?  Four  hundred 
thou.sand  natives  of  other  landifi  every  year  voluntarily  renounce 
their  own  sovereigns,  and  swear  fealty  to  our  own.  Who  has  ever 
known  an  American  to  transfer  his  allegiance  permanently  to  a  for- 
eign power? 

The  spirit  of  the  laws,  in  any  country,  is  a  true  index  to  the  morals 
of  the  people,  just  in  proportion  to  the  power  they  e-xerciee  in  making 
them.  Who  complains,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  crime  or  immoi-ality 
blots  our  statute-books  with  licentious  enactments? 

The  character  of  a  country's  magistrates,  legislators,  and  captains, 
chosen  by  a  people,  reflect  their  own.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  earnest 
canvo^ing  which  so  frequently  recurring  elections  require,  suspicion 
often  follows  the  magistrate,  and  scandal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  statesman.  Yet,  when  his  course  has  been  finished,  what  magis- 
trate bos  left  a  name  tarnished  by  corruption,  or  what  staU-smau  has 
left  an  act  or  an  opinion  so  erroneous  that  decent  charity  cannot 
excuse,  though  it  may  disapprove?  What  chieftain  ever  tempered 
military  triumph  with  so  much  moderation  as  ha  who,  when  he  had 
placed  our  standard  on  the  battlements  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  not 
only  received  an  offer  of  supreme  authority  from  the  conquered 
nation,  but  declined  it? 

The  manners  of  a  nation  are  the  outward  form  of  its  inner  life. 
Where  is  woman  held  in  so  chivalrous  respect,  and  where  does  she 
deserve  that  eminence  better?  Where  is  property  more  safe,  com- 
mercial honor  better  sustained,  or  human  life  more  sacred? 

Moderation  is  a  virtue  in  private  and  in  public  life.  Has  not  the 
great  increase  of  private  wealth  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  widening 
the  circle  of  education  and  elevating  the  standard  of  popular  intelli- 
gence? With  forces  which,  if  combine<l  stnd  directed  by  ambition, 
would  subjugate  this  continent  at  once,  we  have  made  only  two  very 
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ware — ^the  one  conlVwscdly  u  war  of  doff  nse.  and  tie  other  ended 

ij  paying  for  a  peace  and  for  a  domain  uln>ady  fully  conquered. 

"Where  lies  the  secret  of  the  increafle  of  virtue  which  has  thu«  been 

toblislied?     I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the  entire  emnneipation  of 

consciences  of  men  from  either  direct  or  indirect  (Mwitrol   by 

ilitthol  ecclesiiifiticai  or  political  eystems.    Religious  ela.saes,  liko 

litical  |wrf  it^s,  have  lieen  left  to  eomjxjte  in  the  great  work  of  moral 

licution,  and  to  entitle  tliernselvtjs  t«)  the  eonfid<'nci'  and  alfection 

sHXiiety,  by  the  purity  of  their  faith  ami  of  tlieir  nionds. 

I  tun  wt^ll  aware  that  some,  who  may  be  willing  U)  ad«.)pt  the  gcnc- 

OODdusions  of  this  argument,  will  obje<l  that  it  is  not  altogether 

ittt*inttl  by  the  action  of  the  governincnl  itself,  how^ever  true  it  may 

be  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  great  action  of  society.     I  cannot  enter 

field  where  trutli  is  to  be  fought  among  the  disputations  of  jtjipsion 

nd  prejadiee.     I  may  say,  however,  in  reply,  first,  that  thcgovem- 

roents  of  the  United  States,  although  more  perfect  than  any  other, 

nd  although  they  enibraeiT  thf  givat  id>*ius  of  the  nge  more  fidly  than 

ly  other,  are,  nevertheless,  like  all  other  govornmcDts,  founilcd  on 

ropnxnidcs  of  wjmc  abstract  truths  and  of  some  natural  rights. 

As  govcroment  is  inipressed  by  it«  constitution,  so  it  must  neces- 

ily  acL     This  may  suificc  to  explain  the  phenomenon  complained 

But  it  is  true,  also,  that  no  government  ever  did  altogether  act 

I,  purely  and  for  a  long  period,  all  the  virtues  of  its  original  con«ti* 

tioD.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  so  well  ttdd  by  Bolinghroke,  that 

nation    must  perj>etually  renew  its   constitution  or  jMTiah. 

',  moreover,  it  is  a  great  excellence  of  our  system  that  sove- 

hsi,  not  in  congress  and  the  president,  nor  yet  in  the 

^^  T  of  the  siatca,  but  in  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

ir  the  aovereign  lie  just  and  finn  and  uncorrupted,  the  govern raents 

"it  back  from  any  aberrations,  and  even  the  con- 

,  if  in  any  ilegn'c  imperfect,  can  be  amended. 

Tlii»  dreat  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pt-ople  over  their  govern 

-  in  lh«'  Briti»ih  system,  while  it  fills  our  own  with 

....  ^....ving  light, 

"htX  not  yonr  kinjj  and  pnrliHtriviit  in  one, 
Much  IrtAn  Bfiftrt,  niixUki^  UtmiiKoIvrx  for  that 
\rhii'h  '1  .on, 

NorUiih 
lAtt  tlioiu  nut  iMicy  lUi^l  Litu  MuUioril^ 
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And  privileges  on  them  bestowed, 

Gonferr'd,  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 

Or  a  power  or  a  glory  of  their  own ; 

But  let  them  know  it  was  for  a  deeper  life 

Which  they  but  represent; 

That  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 

Veil'd  though  it  be,  than  parliament  or  king." 

Gentlemen,  you  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  order 
tliat  you  may  impart  it  to"  the  state.  What  Fenelon  was  to  France, 
you  may  be  to  your  country.  Before  you  teach,  let  me  enjoin  upon  you 
to  study  well  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  have  tried  to  prove  to  you  only  that,  while  they  inherit  the 
imperfections  of  humanity,  they  are  yet  youthful,  apt,  vigoroua,  and 
virtuous,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  worthy,  and  will  make  noUe 
uses  of  your  best  instructions. 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  IJBERTY. 


SociETT  and  government  are  mutually  related  and  inseparable. 
,  The  rautcrial,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  every 
people  determine,  through  either  a  direct  exercise  of  their  will  or 
their  passive  consent,  the  nature  and  form  of  their  government 
I  Jtcasoning  from  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  we  justly  eouelude  that  a  high  stage  of  stjcial  happineas 
is  attainable,  and  tliat  beneficent  government  ia  therefore  ultimately 
I  poj«ible.     Any  different  theory  makes  the  hopes  which  sustain  virtue 
•,  and  tlie  Deity,  who  inspires  them,  a  demon,  equally  to  be 
•uid  liau.'d.     Experience,  liowever,  teaches  us  that  the  advances 
I  of  mankmd  toward  such  happiness  and  government  are  very  slow. 
P»»ctry,   imlevd,   often  present-s  to  us  plejising  scenes  of  national 
^ felicity  ;  but  these  are  purely  imaginary,  while  history  is  an  almost 
I  uniclicvwi  narrative   of  political   crimes  and  public  dangers  and 
itticn. 

Tc  discover,  by  induction,  moral  laws  as  inflexible  as  the  material 
lam  of  tlic  universe.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the  tardiness  of 
political  progress  retiulta  from  a  failure  thus  far  to  discover  or  apply 
tbuM  moral  laws.  The  failure,  at  Omit  view,  excites  surprise.  Social 
melioration  is  apparently  an  object  of  general  and  intense  desire; 
CertAtoIy,  the  nrta  which  subserve  material  safety,  subsistence  and 
iforl,  have  been  einmently  irnjiroved.  We  construct  useful 
ineii  re<:ently  conceived ;  we  search  the  whole  surface  of  the 
[nMind  earth  with  comparative  ease;  we  know  the  appointed  courses 
Kid  Beations  of  worhls  whK^h  we  can  scarc«*ly  see.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  arts  of  architi.'cture,  painting,  scnlpture  and  |)oetry,  are 
•UBoepttblc  of  higher  perfection.  Why,  then,  does  political  science 
rrn  uri',  and  the  art  of  government  uncert^iin  and  perplexed. 

., ,    as,  in  come. degree,  Ix-eause  material  wants  have  hitherto 
I  rxceamve  care ;  in  some  decree,  because  the  advantages  which 

1  Aa  amioa  at  njmonUL,  OAMBber  tl,  UHw 
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result  from  politieftl  improvements  ai't^  indirect  and  diffusive;  bat 
chiefly  because  tbe  science  is  in  its  nature  recondite,  an«l  the  art 
intrinsically  difficult. 

Metaphysics  is  a  science  confessedly  ak«truse,  and  generally 
regarded  as  irksome  and  fruille.ss.  Lord  Racon  so  pronounces,  and 
be  explains:  "For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  mat- 
ter, wliich  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketh 
according  to  the  stuff,  and  is  limited  thereby  ;  but  if  it  work  u|.ioa 
itself,  as  the  sjjider  worketii  his  web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings 
forward,  indeed,  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of 
thread  anil  work,  but  of  no  substaiice  or  profit."  How  could  tbe 
study  of  groups  be  cither  easier  or  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
individual  man  ?  The  same  philosopher  confesses  that  "  government 
is  a  part  of  knowledge,  secret  and  retired," 

Consider  only  one  state.  lis  magnitude  is  immense,  its  outlines 
are  indistinct,  it  b  without  symmetry  of  parts;  ils  principles  and 
dispositions  are  a  confused  aggregate  of  the  imperfectly  understood 
principles  and  dispositions  of  aiany  thousands  or  even  many  millions 
of  men.  The  causes  which  Lave  chiefly  given  form  and  direction 
to  these  principles  and  dispositions  qre  either  iinknownor  forgotten; 
those  which  are  now  modifying  lliem  are  too  subtle  for  our  examina- 
tion. The  future  of  states  involves  further  conditions,  which  lie 
outside  of  the  range  of  human  foresight,  and  therefore  are  called 
accidents.  Human  life  is  short,  while  the  process  of  induction  in 
political  science  reaches  through  generations,  and  even  ages.  Phi- 
losophers seldom  enjoy  facilities  for  that  process.  Hence,  they 
"make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary'  commonwealths,  and  their  dis- 
courses are  as  the  stars,  which  give  little  light,  Viecause  they  are  so 
high."  Statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  "write  according  to  the  states 
where  they  live,  what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law." 

A  constitutional  alteration  is  often  neeessiiry  to  secure  a  desirable 
Bocisd  imj)rovement ;  but  such  an  alteration  cannot  be  made  witboot 
a  previous  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  state,  and  even  of  opinion 
in  surrounding  states;  for  nations  are  social  {)erson8,  and  members 
of  a  universal  commonwealth.  Habit  resists  such  changes.  Timi- 
dity, though  looking  forward,  is  short-sighted ;  and  with  far-sighted 
veneration,  which  always  lo<jks  backward,  opjioscs  such  changes. 
Laws,  however  ern^neous,  or  however  arbitrarily  established,  acquire 
a  supposed  sanctity  from  tbe  ceremony  of  their  enactment,  and 
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re  great  strvtigth  fmiii  protracted  acquiescence.  In  a  tlesjiutic 
no  subject  am  move  changes.  In  a  free  one,  each  member 
%y  oppucic,  and  opponents  more  easily  combine  than  advocates. 
Ambition  is  the  ruling  passion  of  stiit«s.  It  is  blind  to  <lef<'cts  and 
lingers,  while  hurrying  them  on  in  ciireers  of  aggression  andiiggnm- 
lizcmcDt.  The  {wrsonal  interests  and  ambitions  of  many  effective 
iicn»lx-rs  of  tlie  .slutt-  cling  to  its  institutions,  however  erroneoas  or 
inj'inoiis,  and  pr<)t<'ct  them  against  innovation.  Kefunn  cjiii  only 
ippeal  to  reJison  and  conscience.  Conservatism  arousefl  preju<liee, 
ipidity  ^ud  fear,  and  adroitly  excites  and  directs  hatred  ngainst  the 
■'f  the  retormer.  Retaliation  too  naturally  ftjllnvvs?;  and  so 
:  oversy,  which  properly  ouglit  to  be  a  public  and  dispassionate 
iav,  diauges  imperceptibly  into  a  heated  conilictof  factions.  Huiu;m- 
Uy  anil  benevolence  are  developed  only  with  increasing  knowlcjgc 
knd  relineinenL  Hence,  castes  and  classes  long  remain ;  and  these, 
ilthough  all  equally  interested  in  a  projiosed  melioration,  are,  by  an 
'  n.-otion  <>f  their  mutual  antiituthies,  made  to  defeat  it  by  their 
.lie  contentions.  Material  interests  are  imraediuLely  roused 
Ittd  ootubiiied  in  opptj^ition,  because  they  sull'er  from  the  least  <lis- 
*I'he  benetlt.H  of  a  social  change  are  more  distant,  and 
distrusted  and  undervalued.  The  law  ufprngress  certainly 
iuca  not  require  changes  of  institutions  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
CiUaiuilie8,  or  even  of  great  private  inujiiveniences.  Hut 
law  ia,  neverthelefW,  inexorable.  A  necessary  rel'urmation  will 
ivo  its  way,  peacefully  if  favored,  violently,  if  resisted.  In  this 
rft*?,  the  Founder  of  Christianity  confessed  that  he  had  come 
ipoo  the  eftrlh  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  Revolutions  ore 
lot  divinely  np|)oinled  attendants  of  progress,  nor  is  lilK'rty  neees-sa- 
ily  bom  of  R*x;ial  convulsion,  and  ba])tized  with  blo«i<l.  Hevolu- 
iiiiM,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  natural  penalties  for  unwise  ]>ert>isU)ii(v 
III  error,  and  .lervile  a*'q'iicsceneo  in  injustice  and  oppression.  Such 
eriilutioufl,  moreover,  are  of  doubtful  auoces.<«.  Most  men  eiigago 
•^h  in  civil  wars,  and  lor  a  Hash  are  hot  and  active;  but 
■  in  natural  unsteadiness  of  temper,  and  abandon  their  ob- 
Jreta,  and,  ci^-siit^ite  alike  of  principle,  honor  and  true  couriigi-,  Uaniy 
|\        '  *•  s,  and  »-ven  their  cause,  however  just  and 

.  martial  revolutions  do  not  always  fad.     In 
hnme  ciur«,  tito  tempers  and  dispositions  of  the  nation  undergo  n  prr>pi* 
rti»clMWig«;  it  becorncR  generous,  brave  and  i»«'lf-denyinjr,  and  free- 
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dom  oonaequeiitl y  gnins  substantial  and  enduring  triumplis.  It  is  hard, 
in  such  cases,  to  st-parate  the  share  of  fortune  from  that  of  merit,  in 
analyzing  the  characterH  of  heroes.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  nectssaty. 
The  miirtial  heroism  of  such  revolutions  is  wisely  honored,  even  with 
exaggeration,  because  such  honors  stimulate  a  virtuous  and  hetdthful 
emulation.  Mankind  seek  out  the  noblest  among  the  successful 
champions,  and  investing  him  with  imaginary  excellence  in  addition 
to  his  real  merit,  set  him  apart  as  an  object  of  universal  veneration 
to  the  world's  end.  We  recognize  such  impersonations  in  Tell  and 
Alfred,  in  Wallace  and  Washington. 

These  successful  martial  revolutions,  however,  only  consummate 
changes  which  were  long  before  projected  and  prepared  by  Ixtld, 
thoughtful,  earnest  and  persevering  reformers.  Tiiere  is  justly  due, 
therefore,  to  these  reformers,  at  least  .some  of  the  homage  which 
redeemed  nations  award  to  their  benefactors.  We  shall  increase  that 
tribute,  if  we  reflect  that  the  sagacity  which  detects  the  roots  and 
causes  from  which  national  calamities  and  thraldoms  spring,  and 
proceeds  calmly  to  remove  them,  and  to  avert  the  need  of  un  ulti- 
mate sanguinary  remedy,  or  prepare  that  remedy  so  that  it  shall  be 
efl'ectual,  combines  the  merits  of  geniusi,  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
with  those  of  patriotism.  Our  admiration  of  these  reformers  will 
rise  still  higher  when  we  remember  that  they  always  are  eminently 
good  men,  denied  the  confidence  and  sympathies  of  the  country 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  save.  They  are  necessarily  good 
men,  because  only  such  can  love  freedom  hejirtily. 

"  All  others  love,  not  frecdoni,  but  license,  wliidi  DKver  hath  more  scope  or 
Jnilulgence  than  under  tyrmit*.  Hence  il  it*  that  lyrants  art  not  ofU-n  offeniicd, 
nor  .*land  much  in  doubt  of  had  men,  iis  Iwing  nil  nutiirally  Rwrvile;  hut  in  whiiin 
virtiii.'  mid  iniu  worth  mod  is  ominoiii.  l!it'j«e  tliuy  feur  in  earnest,  as  by  nght  their 
roiwiers.  Against  ij)e.<e  Uc  all,  their  hatred  and  suspicion.  Consequently,  neither 
do  bull  men  Imte  tyntni«i,  but  b«v«  b«>cn  always  reaiiicrft,  with  their  falsitied  tuuut* 
of  loyalty  and  obedience,  to  color  over  their  bnse  compliances." 

The  devotion  of  these  re.nl  authors  of  all  beneficent  revolutions  t«> 
the  melioration  of  human  society  is,  therelorc,  the  most  perfect  and 
impressive  form  of  magnanimity. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  estimate  is  not  generally  allowed;  nor 
is  the  injustice  of  the  Ciise  peculiar.  It  occurs  in  all  other  dejvirt- 
meiits  of  activity.  We  justly  honor  the  name  of  Watt,  who  applied 
the  ascertained  mechanical  power  of  steam  to  the  service  of  the  use- 
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^*rtf  of  social  life — and  the  memoTy  of  Falton,  wlio  converted  the 
engine  into  a  marine  jjower,  and  sent  it  abroad  on  all  lakes, 
ivere  and  oceans,  an  agent  of  commerce,  knowledge,  civilization  and 
lom.  Yet  we  seldom  recall  the  previous  and  indispensiible 
tudies  of  the  Marquis  of  WoKcsUiT,  who  announced  his  invention 
>f  the  steam  engine  itself  in  those  wonls,  as  full  of  piety  and  benevo- 
joe  as  of  joy : 

'"Th*nkji  to  God,  next  to  those  which  arc  due  for  crention  and  redemption,  for 
IttviDf  ToucluaftKl  tin  iniught  into  go  great  a  secret  of  nature,  beneficinl  to  al]  maa- 
'dnd,  M  this  WAter-coimnar.ding  engine." 

Wc  cheerfully  accord  renown  to  Morse,  who  produced  the  electric 

."^legraph ;  but  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  Franklin  discovered  the 

arm  of  that  great  invention,  by  boldly  questioning  the  awe-inspiring 

ightnings  in  their  uativo  skies. 

There  is  abundant  excuse  for  the  popular  neglect  of  peaceful  six^ial 

•fbrmere.    Either  they  are  engaged  in  apparently  idle  and  visionary 

'  fpocalfltiona,  or  else  occupied  in  wliat  seems  even  more  absurd,  an 

obabKatL' contention  with  the  pievailing  political  philtieophy  of  their 

age.     TliOBc  sjjt'Culatiou8  assume  the  eunsistcncy  of  science — that 

OO&teiitioD,  the  dignity  of  knowledge — only  when,  in  some  later  :\ge, 

je  [irJDciples  tlicy  announced  have  Iwen  esUiblished.     In  the  niean- 

ihey  paas  for  malcontents  and  fanalicu.     The  rude  taste  of 

ty  generally  delights  in  themes  and  characters  which  are  sound- 

l,  niarvelouA,  and  magnificent ;  and  prefers  the  march,  the  camp, 

lie  Mege,  the  Hurjtrise,  the  sortie,  the  charge,  the  battle,  with   it« 

|uickly  vibrating  fortunes — the  victory,  the  agonies  of  the  night 

rhich  follows  it,  and  the  jwmp  and  revelry  of  the  day  which  ban 

ibrt»  th«»  complaining  memories  of  that  fiuirful  night — to  the  iiumani* 

'tari'-  '    •  '    id  studies,  or  the  Ix'wildrring  debates  of  polemic  polities. 

1.  ,  however,  ns  the  injustice  is,  which  I  have  described,  it 

nevvrthelvM,  unwise  and  injurious.     It  discoun(g».'s  neeessarj, 

and  gcncrotis  efTorts,  and  is  chief  among  the  bulwarks  of  sujier- 

and  despotism.     TIte  energies  of  men  can  never  remain  s-ta- 

aonarv."   A  nation  that  will  not  tolerate  the  activity  of  intellccttial 

in  the  pursuit  of  political  truth,  must  e.Njwet  tlie  study  of  that 

J  cease.     A  nation  that  has  ceased  to  produce  original  and 

inrentivo  raindis  restless  in  ndx'^nncing  the  landmarks  of  knowledge 

'■and  freedom,  fiY>m  that  moment  hag  begun  to  recede  towards  igDo> 
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ranoe  and  slavery.  Every  stage  backwards  renders  its  return  ni"re 
hopeless. 

I  am  sure  that  this  great  error  will  not  last  always,  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  it  is  near  its  end.  IIow  long  it  shall  endure,  is  knowu 
only  to  Him  who,  although  He  commands  us  to  sow  and  to  plant 
with  undoubting  faith  that  we  shall  reap  and  gather  the  fruits  of  our 
culture,  reserves  to  Himself)  nevertheless,  not  only  the  control,  but 
even  the  knowledge,  of  the  forthcoming  seasons. 

It  is  becatwe  I  am  unwilling  to  forego  a  proper  occasion  for  disa- 
vowing that  error,  that  I  am  here  to  celebrate,  over  the  graves  of  the 
Forefathers,  on  this  day,  devoted  to  their  memories,  tiie  virtues,  the 
labors,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  Old 
England.  My  interest  in  the  celebration  is  not,  like  your  own,  a 
derived,  but  only  a  reflected  one.  I  am  not  native  here,  nor  was  I 
born  to  the  manner  of  this  high  and  holy  observance.  The  dogma- 
tical expositions  of  the  Christian  scheme  pronounced  by  the  Puritans 
have  not  altogether  commanded  my  acceptance.  I  shall,  therefore, 
refrain  from  even  an  approach  to  those  finer  parts  of  my  great  theme, 
justly  familiar  to  your  accustomed  orators,  which  reach  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  reverence  and  love  in  the  bosoms  of  the  lineal  dcsoirnd- 
ants  of  the  founders  of  New  England.  A  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  I  stood  before  the  majestic  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  that  lilts  his  statue  high  above  the  capitaJ  of  France.  Wlien 
I  asked  who  scattered  there  a  thousand  wreaths  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  that  covered  its  base,  the  answer  came  quickly  back,  "  All 
tho  world."  So  I,  one  only  of  the  same  vastconslitueticy,  cheerfully 
CAst  my  garland  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  lend  my  voice 
to  aid  your  noble  purpose  of  erecting  here  a  worthier  and  more 
deserved  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  unnecessary  to  their  fame ;  yet  it  is,  alas,  only  too  necessary  to 
correct  the  basis  of  the  world's  judgment  of  heroic  worth.  Make 
its  foundations  bri.>ad  as  the  domain  which  the  adventurers  of  the 
Mayflower  peacefully,  and  without  injustice,  rescu^Ml  from  thi^  trump 
of  savage  tribes!  Let  its  materiid  be  of  the  imperishable  substance 
of  these  everlasting  hills!  Let  its  devices  and  descriptions  be  colos- 
sal, as  becomes  the  emblems  and  tributes  which  commemorate  a 
world's  over-upheaving  deliverance  from  civil  and  religious  despo- 
tism I  Let  its  shaft  rise  so  high  that  it  shall  cast  its  alternate  sbadovra, 
changing  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  in  his  journey,  acroas  th.* 
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Atlantic  and  over  the  interveaing  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast! 
It  mu^l,  even  then,  borrow  majesty  from  the  rock  which  was  the  firet 
Kibotbuld  of  the  Pilgrims  oa  these  desolate  shores,  instead  of  impart- 
ing  to  it  sublimity. 

But  I  rnay  not  touch  the  domestic  story  nf  your  ancestors.     Only 
a  Jewish  band  could  strike  the  cymbals  with  the  boUlnoss  due  to  the 

kr  the  murt'h  of  the  host  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  it« 
il  pillar  of  doud  and  of  fire,  while  puraued  by  iho  chiiriols 
nd  bowmen  of  Egypt,  through  the  divinely  divided  floods  of  the 
lAtl>inn  sen;  or,  without  temerity  almost  sacrilegious,  iifl  frt;m  the 
wving  bougjjs  the  harps  which  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  hung 
apon  the  willows,  while  by  the  side  of  the  rivers  of  Assyria  they 
Kit  down,  and  wept  the  piteous  captivity  of  their  nation,  beloved, 
It  temporarily  forsakt-n  of  <i<»d. 

It  ia  a  sure  way  of  promoting  knowledge  ami  virtue,  as  well  as  of 

jg  to  greatness  and  gfXKlness,  to  study  with  due  care  and  rever- 

ibc  operation  of  sublime  principles  of  conduct  in  advancing  the 

^•ss  of  mankind.     I  dcsii-c  so  to  conlemplale  the  working  uf  the 

leading  principle  of  the  Puritans 

I  confrss  that  the  Puritans  neither  disclosetl  nor  discovered  any 

new  truths  of  monds  or  of  government.     None  sncli  hav<-  l».-<-n  ili>- 

[covered,  at  least  since  tlie  Divine  Teacher  set  forth  the  whole  system 

[of  private  and  public  ethics  among  the  olive  groves,  (»n  that  one 

rhich  was  his  fuvorit^'  among  the  mountains  that  IiM>k  down   upon 

iJenisalem. 

Nor  was  it  tlieir  mission  to  institute  a  ri< w  pr iiiitss  >>['  n^ankind. 

lAltbough  the  eastern  nations,  the  first  to  enjoy  tlie  light  of  civiliza- 

[tioti,  had,  long  Iwforc  the  age  of  the  Puritans,  sunk  into  that  deep 

from  which  there  is  a^  yet  no  awaking,  yet  Kiin)jM»  was  even 

full  of  energy,  enterjirise  iind  hit])0.     The  Itettcr  i-lrnients  of 

the  oricnUtl  and  mediterrantfun  civilizations  hwl  survived  niid,  c'Hip- 

crating  with  the  -^uire  influences  of  Christianity,  were  i-nlightening 

and  refining  the  wmthern  and  western  nations.     The  westt-m  chnrch, 

which  until  rrwrnlly  w.'is  unpartitioned,  had  l<mg  defended  the  faith 

a^nst    the  Suracona,    and    pn^tocted    feeble    states    against  tho 

angiewions  of  a  '  bitious  princ<>s.      Tt  still  held  the  nnlions  in  tho 

bonds  of  a  common  fnit<!rnity.     Nor  h»wl  it  forgotten  fr)  proselyte 

aAcr  the  primitive  mann«T,    by  inculcating  morality  nnd  charity. 

ly  its   |K)tent  command,   addresscil   to  the  conscience  of 
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Christendom,  abolished  throughout  Europe  that  pystem  of  personal 
servitude  in  which  a  largp,  [lerhaps  the  hirgest,  portion  of  every  com- 
munity hnd  been  held,  under  every  form  of  government  It  bore 
its  testimony  steaAiily  against  tbat  system,  everywhere  dcdi\ring  that 
"God  and  nature  equally  cr}'  out  against  human  slavery;  that  serfs 
and  slaves  are  a  part  of  the  human  family  which  Christ  died  to  re- 
deem ;  and  that  equality  is  an  essential  incident  of  that  brolherhiXKl 
which  he  enjoins  as  a  test  by  which  liis  disciples  shall  be  kuowti." 

The  foundations  of  that  comprehensive  international  code,  which 
is  now  everywhere  accepted,  were  broadly  laid.  It  was  then  clearly 
taught  that  "there  are  in  nature  certain  fountiuns  of  justice,  from 
which  all  piire  civil  laws  How,  varying  only  in  tbis,  that  as  waters 
lake  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which  they  run,  so 
do  civil  laws  ditUr  awordiiig  to  the  regions  and  governments  where 
they  are  planted."  Luther  had  already  summoned  Europe  to  a  new 
and  more  vigon">us  morality,  and  Calvin's  shaqi  voice  was  ringing 
through  the  continent,  calling  the  faithful  away  from  all  ostentatious 
ceremonies  of  worship,  to  that  pure  and  spirituid  one  whiclt  God 
prefers  "  before  all  temples."  The  feudal  policy,  although  foundo<\ 
in  veiy  imperfect  conceptions  of  civil  society,  had  ,<Mived,  through 
the  recent  decline,  rminy  personal  and  politiod  rights  and  privileges 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  swept  away,  as  they  were  in  Asia, 
by  the  desolating  hand  of  absolute  power.  Chivalry,  a  wild  vine, 
engrafted  upon  Christianity,  was  liearing  abundant  fruits  of  courage, 
constancy,  gidlantry,  mimificence,  honor  and  clemency.  The  ma- 
chinery of  mercenary  artnies  was  not  yet  perfected,  and  the  security 
of  government  was  still  hold  to  depend,  not  on  laws  and  foK';e,  but 
on  the  appn>val  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  C«:)mmerco  had  dis- 
covered that  the  oceans  were  di-signed,  not  to  separate,  but  to  unite 
nations,  and  was  extending  its  field  over  all  habitable  climes,  and 
taking  on  the  dignity  of  its  new  functions  as  an  auxiliary  of  empire. 
M(inuf;ictures  had  been  incorporated  as  a  distinct  wheel  in  the  en- 
ginery of  national  wealth:  and  the  protluctive  classes  had  already 
attfiined  a  position  among  the  ruling  elements  of  states.  A  wise 
policy  of  lil>eral  naturalization  was  breaking  up  local  septs  and  clans, 
and  distributing  the  .seeds  of  jnaterial  and  soc'isti  improvement 
throughout  both  hemispheres.  Inddlence,  expense  and  faction,  had 
prepared  that  decline  of  aristocratic  orilere  which  still  continues. 
Just  notions  of  the  free  tenure  of  hmds,  and  even  that  great  idea  uf 
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'nniveisal  freedom  of  labor,  which  is  now  agitating  the  world, 
[prevailed  quite  widely.     It«ly, 

''  Tlie  rtark'ned  dges'  last  remaining  light," 

never  &iled  to  present  examples  of  republican  institutions.     The 
monarchical  con.stitutions  of  that  period  contained  sharply-defined 
liiaitations,  4nd  they  were  vigorously  guarded  and  defended.     It  waa 
general  thcon,',  that  the  subject  could  not  be  taxed  without  con- 
it  of  the  legislature,  and  that  princes  could  onh*  govern  in  con- 
formity to  laws.     England  especially  had  a  parliament,  the  type  of 
lodcrn  legislatures,  trial  by  jury,  magna  charfA  and  the  common 
iw,  constituting  one  fourfold  and  majestic  arch  for  the  support  of 
ivil  liberty.     She  had,  moreover,   emancipated  herself  from  the 
uy  of  the  See  of  Borne,  and  the  po(»ular  mind  was  intently 
^eqnidly  in  the  pursuit  of  theological  truth,  and  in  tliaappli- 
cstaon  of  the  orgnniu  laws  to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  public 
lanil  :    '         •'  '  Is 

P     It  i>f  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,     Poetrj 

had  risen  fipom  lyric  beauty  to  epic  dignity;  history,  from  fabnloiia 
chronicle  to  philosophical  argument;  and  learning,  f mm  words  and 
gihrmfl,  to  things  and  laws.  Reasoning  from  these  ciR-umstaiiees,  it 
etaed  that  the  onward  progress  of  society  was  assured,  and  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  about  to  be  established  on  broad  and 
idaring  foundations. 

■STevertheless,  a  reaction  had  already  begun,  whose  force  is  evert 
irel  unspent.  The  See  of  Rome  took  alarm  from  the  movement  of 
le  reformation,  and  combined  with  kinga  against  nations;.  Henry 
arrogatwl  to  himself  the  very  same  spiritual  supremacy, 
rhich,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  and  in  the  name  of  Christian  lib- 
frty,  he  bad  wrested  from  the  pope;  and  with  singular  caprice  env 
:iloywl  it  in  comp<*lling  conformity  to  the  obnoxious  faith  and 
)rship  of  Rome,  conducted  by  ecclesiastics  who  derived  their  np- 
?"  '  -=elf.  and  held  them  at  his  own  pleasure*.  The 
\ii\Ut]  that  relapse  to  Rome,  which  the  caprices* 
Henry  had  rendered  incvitnblr.     Klizalicth  reinstalled  the  refor- 

d  claim  to  spiritual  snpnMnacy.     The 
trj  i;isticid  usurpations  of  the  Tudors,  and 

bey,  io  mtAltation.  boldly  attempted  to  subvert  the  constitutional 
aotbority  of  iMirltnment,     Elijwibcth,  tinder  the  advice  of  sngaeiouR 
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stalesnR'n,  mid  supported  by  temporizing  churchmen,  resorted  to  the 
fsivorilc  fxpi'diiMil  of  politicians — compromise.  Compromise  is  a 
feasible  and  olten  n  nt-ccssary  mo<lc  of  adjusting  conflicting  matcri:d 
intcrt'vst.'s,  but  can  never  justly  be  extended  to  the  subversion  of  the 
natural  rights  or  the  moral  duties  uf  subjects  or  citizens.  Even 
•where  a  compromisie  is  proper  in  itself,  it  derives  all  its  strength 
from  the  fair  and  full  coiiju-iil  ol'  iill  the  parties  wlmm  ii  binds. 
Eliziilx'th  cjiused  llie  Koinaii  Catholic  cR*ed,  discipline  ami  rituiil  to 
be  revised  and  altogether  recast,  under  the  dinrlion  of  Iciideri*  of 
8ome  of  llie  conflicting  sectj;;  and  thus  a  new  system  was  pn«duccd, 
which,  as  was  claimed,  stood  midway  between  the  uncompromising 
church  of  liome  and  equally  uncompromising  latitudinariun  Proti-a- 
tantism.  The  new  system  was  e.'stablishetl  by  law,  and  a  hienirchy 
w.'is  ap]»ointed  by  the  crown,  to  whose  ciire  it  wiis  committed.  Ab- 
solute and  even  active  conft>rmity  was  cfnimianded  to  b«  enfureed  by 
pains  and  penalties  in  special  and  uncoiistituliouol  tribunals,  acting 
without  npJx^al,  and  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.  The  new 
system,  whatever  might  be  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  harmony 
with  the  Divine  precepts,  was,  in  its  civil  asj^>cct8,  a  mere  political 
institution.  It  was  otfensive  and  odious  to  a  zealous  people,  who, 
th<;ugh  divided  into  opposing  sexits,  agreed  in  regarding  the  political 
authority  assumed  by  the  state  as  a  sacrilegious  usurpation.  The 
friends  of  civil  liberty  also  condemned  it,  as  a  turning  of  the  batte- 
ries that  had  been  won  from  the  Komnn  See,  in  the  name  of  libtTiy, 
against  the  very  fortress  of  liberty  itself.  Nevertheless,  a  portion 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  now  become  dependent  on  the  .state,  mcmlicrs 
of  the  privileged  cla-sses,  always  disinclined  to  political  agitation, 
placemen  and  waiters  for  places,  the  timid,  the  venal  and  the  frivo- 
lous, early  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  the  c4impromi8c  daily  galne<l 
wider  acquiescence,  through  the  a]>j)lianees  of  jKjIilicjd  .'<e<inclioh, 
proscription  and  persecution.  The  Churcli  of  Englan<l  was  built  on 
thfit  compromi.se.  Inc'<>rp<irated  into  the  constitution  willi  such  aux- 
iliary |xiliticjd  |M(wers,  it  must  necessarily  augment  the  influence  of 
the  throne,  and  be  subversive  equally  of  the  civil  and  ivligious  lib- 
erties of  the  peojde. 

A  conservative  power,  a  new  conserv.itive  power,  was  necessjiry  to 
prevent  that  fatal  consummation.  That  j«)werappearp<l  in  the  form 
of  n  body  of  obaciiru  religious  sectaries,  men  of  monastical  devout- 
neas,  yet  retaining  the  habits  of  domestic  and  social  life;  simple,  but 
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unlearned;  unambitious;  iirith'-r  rich  enough  to  forget  their 
[  God,  nor  jet  p<x>r  enough  to  debase  their  souls ;  content  with  uiocha- 
rnkail  and  agricvdtuml  occ-upaliou^  in  villi)g(;s  ami  rural  districts,  jet 
loonwrioiis  of  the  lilnTlv  with  which  Christ  bud  inudi*  thoin  frw,  and 
I  therefore  bold  enough  to  confront  ecclesiastical  and  even  royal  au- 
Lfaority  in  the  c..pitnl.  Serious,  as  becarae  their  religioua  profesaion^ 
[they  grew  under  pers^'cution  to  be  grave,  furinal  and  austere.  Cho- 
.cini»Bancs  of  God,  a.s  they  believed,  they  willingly  became  out- 
nuiung  men.  Divinely  constituted  depositaries  of  pure  and 
[lihounding  truth,  iw  they  thought,  they  announced,  as  their  own  rule 
of  c!onduet,  that  no  article  of  faith,  no  exercise  of  ecclesiajstical  au- 
ttboriiy,  no  rule  of  discipline,  and  not  even  a  shred  of  ceremonial  or 
[luicrament,  nhould  be  accepted,  unletta  nnnetioned  by  direct  warrant 
Ifronj  the  Scnpture-S  aa  interpreted  by  themselves,  in  the  free  exer- 
Iciise  of  tlnMr  own  consciences,  illuminated  by  the  Uoly  Spirit.  God, 
lallhoagh  a  benevolent  Father,  was  jet,  a?  they  believed,  jenlcu* 
disobedience  of  His  revealed  will,  and  would  punish  con- 
ilcglect  of  its  commandments.  These  were  the  Puritans. 
[Tbty  came  into  the  world  to  save  it  from  despotism ;  and  the  world 
i''<l  them  not.  Tlu-y  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  coinpro- 
i;  it  involved  u  surrender  of  natural  rights,  and  a  viola- 
>a  of  principles  of  duly  toward  Go<l.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
[inn*  Christians,  and,  llierefon',  they  declined  Xo  set  up  their  own 
[i»uviction'«  «is  a  suiiidard  for  others  who  HubscriU-d  to  ihe  Chrislijin 
l£uth,  and  freely  allowed  to  all  their  fellow  subjects  the  8.'une  broad 
|fvl«gi'>n»  liberty  which  tluy  claimeti  for  thenisi-lvcs.  Tli'y  j.>(?rsist«'d 
lin  Mi#ntronr<innily.  The  more  hardly  pre,ssed,  the  more  firmly  they 
||>cf8ixte»l.  The  mon;  firm  their  persistence,  the  more  severe  and 
[ntirrUiiiing  was  tJie  persecution  they  endured.  More  than  a  hun- 
tdril  y<itnt  V--!  "  riinhiwed  us  citizens  and  subjects,  and  outcai»t8 
[fnmi  the  ^^^:  i  church,  the  Puritans  bore  unflinchingly  their 

IniiWMVimog  bailimony  ngainst  the  oonipnjmiac,  Ix^fore  magistratus 
»•«!•'  "-,  in  the  pillorv,  under  strijM-s,  in  marches,  in  camps,  in 

IT'-  ght,   in  e.xile,  ainoiig  lievntious  sw^ldicry  and  (lia««)|iile 

ipanions  in  neighljoring  lands;  on  the  broad  and  then  unexplomi 
rhcn  the  :  their  rec.koninj^,  and  the  ship's  supplies 

iK*anty  .r  la  opened  to  the  w.nves;  on  unknown 

ocNUln,  homelitm,  boasulcBS,  famishing  and  djiug;  in  the  leafless  for- 
est, MarToundod  by  ioe  and  anow,  fearful  of  savage  beasts  and  con- 
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fronting  savage  men.  The  compromise  policy  failed.  Civil  and 
religions  liberty  was  not  overboriif;  it  r<«e  erect;  it  triumphed;  it 
is  still  gaining  new  and  wider  and  more  enduring  triumphs;  and 
tyrants  have  read  anew  the  lesson,  so  often  wasted  upon  iLein  Iwfon*, 
that  whore  mankind  stand  upon  their  convictions  of  moral  right  and 
duty,  in  disoljcdience  to  civil  authority,  there  is  no  middle  course 
of  dealing  with  them  between  the  persecution  that  cxterminotes  and 
thf  toleration  that  satistu-s.  The  Puritans  wt-re  not  I'xterniiiinJti! — 
they  were  not  satiatied. 

The  Puritans  thus  peraisted  and  prevailed  because  they  hail  adopted 
one  true,  singular  and  sublime  principle  of  civil  conduct,  namely, 
that  the  subject  in  every  state  has  a  natural  right  to  religious  liberty 
of  conscience.  They  knew  too  well  the  weiiknesa  of  human  guaran- 
ties of  civil  liberty,  and  the  frailty  of  civil  barriers  against  tyranny. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  affect  to  derive  the  right  of  toleration  from 
the  common  law,  or  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  magna  cbarta,  or 
even  from  that  imaginary  contract  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject  which  some  publicists  had,  about  that  time,  invented  as  a 
basis  for  civil  rights.  They  resorted  directly  to  a  law,  broader,  older 
and  m<ire  stable  than  all  these — a  law,  universal  in  its  application 
and  in  its  obligation,  established  by  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  all 
men,  and,  therefore,  paramount  to  all  human  constitutions.  Alger- 
non Sidney,  Locke  and  Bacon,  and  even  Hooker,  chosen  an<i  ablest 
champitm  of  the  church  of  England,  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
this  law,  deriving  the  evidences  of  it,  and  of  its  universal  nature  and 
application,  from  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  the  high  debates 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Blackstoue,  Vattel  and  Montesquieu, 
have  built  upon  it  their  respective  systems  of  municipal  law,  public 
law,  and  government;  and  our  own  congress  of  1776  sunk  into  the 
Bame  enduring  foundation  the  corner-stone  of  this  vast  and  lowering 
structure  of  American  freedom.  The  Puritans  could,  therefore,  lay 
no  claim  tn  the  discovery  of  this  great  principle,  or  to  the  promul- 
gation of  it.  But  the  distinguished  glory  of  having  first  reduced  it 
from  speculation  to  active  and  effectual  application,  as  a  conventional 
rule  of  political  conduct,  is  all  their  own. 

This  great  principle  was  not  oidy  a  disturbing,  but  it  was  also  an 
offensive  and  annoying  one.  It  was  an  appeal  from  the  highest  sove- 
reign p(jwer  in  the  state  to  a  sovereign  power  still  higher,  and  there- 
fore was  thought  seditious.     It,  of  course,  encountered  then  the  same 
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tngcnions  sopUislry  which,  although  oilcu  overthrown,  has  not  even 
yet  l)eeiv  silenceU.  It  was  argued  that,  if  individual  conscience  may 
rightly  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  ret^ults  of  the  general  oonvictiun 
oollixiicd  hy  the  state  and  establisheil  as  law,  it  niny  also  rightfully 
retiiitt  the  law  by  force,  which  would  produce  disorder  and  lead  to 
luiarcby.  It  wati  argued,  also,  that,  insomuch  as  civil  government  is 
of  divine  appointment,  it  must  be  competent  to  act  as  an  arbiter 
between  conflicting  consciences,  and  that  implicit  obedience  to  its 
decrees,  as  such  arbiter,  is,  ihercfore,  u  religious  duty.  Aa  well 
might  have  been  foreseen,  there  arose,  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans, 
contestants  worthy  of  the  majestic  principle  they  defended — contest- 
nniB,  whose  voices,  then  silenced  by  persecution  or  drowned  by  pub- 
lic clamor,  have  reached  this  more  oongcuial  age,  and  are  now  giving 
form  and  condensation  to  the  whole  scietice  of  })olitical  ethics.  Not 
again  ree:dling  the  names  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  there  were  Kdwurdis, 
profoundest  metaphysician  of  all  ages,  and  Milton,  always  discon- 
teoted  and  distrusted  among  men,  but  familiar  with  angels,  and 
learned  iu  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  It  was  their  sufficient  reply,  that 
unenlightened  and  anaanctified  consciences  will  never  disturb  despo- 
tism with  their  remonstrances,  and  that  oonaciences  illuminated  and 
parifled  cannot  be  perv-crtcd  to  error ;  that  God  has  delegated  to  no 
bumao  tribunal  authority  to  interfere  between  Himself  and  the  moni- 
tor which  He  has  implanU"<l  in  the  bosom  of  every  niond  being,  and 
which  is  rwiponsible  to  its  Author  alone;  and  that  the  lx)unduries 
of  human  authority  are  the  iKiuudaries  of  Eternal  justice,  ascertained 
bjr  the  teocliings  of  that  monitor  which,  where  it  is  free  and  fully 
awokei'  '  -t  always  be  ihe  .same.  Tlu-y  answered  further,  and 
II      withd'  "■'■g.Vi  that  traditions  and  compacts  subversive  of  ffce- 

^1  dom  were  altogether  void,  because  the  masses  of  men  living  at  one 
^■Mfatte  in  a  state,  must  always  have  supreme  oontrol  over  their  own 
^^HnducViin  nil  that  concerns  their  duty  to  God  and  their  own  happiness. 
^1  Fortunately,  the  Puritans  had  keen  aagacity.  They  would  nf>t' 
^^■Ie  liberty  of  eonseienoe  as  apolitical  conce»<sion;  because,  if  granted 
^^Bsncb,  it  might  be  revoked.  Fortunately  they  were  not  purj>osely 
a  political  or  civil  body,  but  a  pnrely  religious  one ;  a  churcli  in  tl»e 
wilderness,  as  they  described  themsclviTs;  a  church  without  .^eciilar 
oorabinations,  intt^rests  or  ends;  a  church  with  no  int<'re:st  but  ilntv, 
no  en<l  but  to  avoid  the  Divine  disfavor,  and  no  head  but  God.  For- 
tunately, also,  the  age  was  aa  3'et  n  religious  one.    Skepticisin,  which 
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has  since  so  wildly  overnin  large  portions  uf  EurojK*,  ami  soac 
its  poison  even  here,  had  not  then  entered  lite  world ;  and  the  ple- 
nary nature  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Puri- 
tans njijiealed,  was  universally  acknowli'dged.  It  waa  especially 
felicitous  that  the  lives  of  the  Puritans  vindicated  their  sincerity, 
magnanimity  and  piety.  Equally  in  domestic  and  »x;ial  life,  and  in 
the  great  transactions  of  the  stiite  in  which  they  l)ecainc  conccrnerl, 
their  conduct  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  With  idl 
these  advantages,  the  Puritans,  as  naturally  jis  wi.sfly,  referred  them- 
selves to  the  Divine  revelations  for  the  principle  which  they  pro- 
mulgate<.l.  With  eftective  simplicity,  they  cotiBned  theuuselves  t<> 
the  mjiin  jx>int  in  debate.  Thi-y  neither  pretended  to  defiue  nor  to 
make  summaries  of  all  the  natural  rights  of  man  which  tyranny 
might  invade,  nor  to  trace  out  the  ultimate  secular  consequences  of 
the  great  principle  on  which  they  in.sist«;d.  They  rested  tl»c  di!ft-n!i« 
of  the  one  natural  right  which  was  distinctly  invaded,  on  no  grounds 
of  expediency  or  of  public  utility,  but  on  the  grounds  alone  thai 
God  had  given  it,  and  that  man  could  not  either  invade  or  8uri\'ndtr 
it,  witGoui  ain  against  the  Divine  majesty.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of 
the  riglit  thus  invaded  and  defended,  that  lent  to  tlic  Puritans  tlu-ir 
crowning  advantage.  Keligiou  is  the  profbundi-sl  and  most  univer- 
sal aflfection  of  our  nature.  Apparently  the  cause  of  innumerable 
dlffereticcs  and  endless  controversies,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  onee<jm- 
mon  and  principal  element  wliich  controls  the  actions  of  all  m»in. 
It  susUiined  the  Puritans.  It  gradually  won  for  them  the  rcspeet 
and  sympathies  of  men  and  of  nations.  The  right  assailed  brought 
equally  conscience  and  the  love  of  liberty,  the  two  most  ehistie  and 
enduring  springs  of  activity,  into  resistance.  Its  invasion  was  sju-.ri- 
legious,  because  it  assumed  Ui  add  to  the  Divine  commandments,  and 
to  ijike  away  from  disobedience  to  them  the  curses  that  are  writU'n 
a^'ainst  it  in  the  Book  of  Life,  Primitive  apostolical  elotiuence, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  inspired  apology  of  Paul  btfore  Agrif)pa, 
revived  in  its  defense.  The  Puritans  spake  from  their  prisons  after 
this  manner: 


"Upon  a  cnreftjl  exaiiiii  alion  of  llm  IIolv  Scriptures,  wt  find  U>e  Knfrltah  hie- 
rarchy to  be  difTcrent  from  Clirist's  ini^titutiuti,  und  Uj  be  dwved  from  Aiitif.'liri«l, 
beinj?  tlio  is-'ime  the  pope  left  iu  this  h«id,  to  which  wcdftro  not  puhjcL-t  ounioNm, 
We  fiirthrr  find  Uiat  God  has  cominandod  all  thnlht'huve  Uie  (josjiel  Ui  walk  in  thM 
iioly  patli  and  order  which  he  has  appoioted  in  his  church.     Wherefore,  in  th* 
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|«u-  of  hi«  nnme,  we  hove  joined  ourselves  togeU»er,  ar.d  subjected  our 

I  bodies  txi  those  lti\rs  «nd  ordinances,  nnd  linve  I'liosen  to  ourselves  Buch 

mtewtry  of  pa#t<jrs,  ti-afclier?,  cIUlts  orid   dejicons,  an  Clirist  lias  ^'iven  to  his 

ii  OH  i-Arti>  to  the  world's  end,  liopiiif;  for  tliu  pruiiiised  nsHiblaiice  of  bi8|rmce 

attendunuL-  upoti  him,  notwithrtandine  aiiy  jirohihition  of  men,  or  what  by 

I  taw  be  done  mito  iw.     We  ate  rejidy  to  provf  our  clmrch  ordi-r  to  be  w»r- 

Fnated  by  llie  wonJ  of  God,  allowable  by  her  tnnjesty's  Inws,  and  no  ways  preju- 

rdicial  to  Ui*<  hovorcign  power,  *iid  to  disprove  the  ptiblic  hiernrrhy,  woivhip  and 

I  jroTrrtimrait,  by  such  evident-*  an  our  Bdven«urif8  shall  not  be  oble  to  wittiMtnitd, 

.•.  if  wi*  fiiil   hi'MMti,  not  only  willint;ly  to  nusuiin  «n(;h  dtwcrved  piiiiish- 

■tiAll  U;  iuiliclod  ujion  us,  but  to  bwoiue  coiilbnuable  for  tlio  I'ulure,  if  we 

LuttsrliiruM'  not  our  adversurife^     •     •     ♦     w^.  tlierefore,  in  the  name  of  (iodand 

[of  iKir  sovereijru  iJie  ijueeti.  pray  that  we  may  have  the  lienelil  of  the  lawg  nod 

[of  itic  puhlic  rharters  of  it-ie  laud,  niimrly,  tlmt  we  may  be  receivetl  to  bail,  till 

fire  be  by  order  of  law  couvioted  of  some  crime  dtwerviuj;  of  Ix>ikU     We  phglit 

(Kjr  Guth  unto  Qod,  and  our  alLe^riance  to  her  niiyeuty,  tJiat  we  will  not  commit 

anythinjt  unworthy  of  the  gospel  of  ChriKt,  or  to  the  di>!turbance  of  the  common 

peacw  and  jfood  order  of  Uie  land,  ajid  that  we  will  be  furthcoming  at  such  reason* 

Itbli'  js  your  lordship  shall  i-onimand.     Oh,  let  us  not  jieitsh  l>efore  trial 

umI  especially  iinplonng  and  crying  out  to  you  for  the  simie.     How- 

■rcr,  Mw  ul^i'  ihp  Lord  of  heaven  nnd  earth,  nnd  his  angelii,  together  with  your 

own  ia.iiiHi-ieno'8  and  all  persons  in  all  agcj*,  to  whom  thi«  our  supplication  may 

OOOM,  tn  witness  tlint  we  have  Itere  truly  advertised  your  honors  of  our  c«»e  and 

MK,  and  have  iu  all  humility  olfered  to  come  to  Cliristian  trial." 

How  sublirael)*,  and  yet  with  touching  effect  does  this  opening  of 
their  cause  by  the  Puritxms  illiiatrate  the  Divine  instruction  that  the 
fear  of  the  lyird  is  tlielx^giiitiing  uf  wisdom! 

Let  uu  consiider  now  the  scope  and  the  full  import  of  the  Puritaa 
rinciple.    That  scope  is  not  narrowed  by  any  failure  of  the  Puri- 
tans themselves  l<>  c<)mprehen<l  it,  or  even  by  any  neglect  on  their 
part  to  cover  it  fully  in  their  own  political  conduct.     Christianity  is 
[the  sanuj,  however  narmwed  or  perverted  by  erroneous  creed-t  or 
[pniictio^  among  the  faithful.     Nor  is  the  real  merit  of  the  Puritans 
■  -hed,  b«!Cttuse  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  possible  appli- 
•f  iho  principle  they  mainttiincd.     Human  progress  is  only 
the  luilowing  of  an  endless  chain,  sui«pendcd  from  the  throne  of  Ood. 
'■  kn  of  that  chain  are  infinite  in  number.    The  human  band 
^poiily  one  of  theui  at  once. 
Tbe  Puritan  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  con* 
^peiei  ily  covers  the  inviolability  of  all  the  acknowledf;;ed 

[nat'i  I  man,  as  well  th««e  which  concern  his  duty  to  him* 

and  his  duty  to  others,  as  those  which  arise  out  of  his  direct 
Iuti4S  toward  Qod.    Cortuirdy  the  Creator  and  RtUer  of  the  Uni 
Vol-  TV-  :« 


verse,  the  beneficent  Father  and  Preserver  of  all  life,  the  tmiTBlwil 
Lawgiver  and  Judge  of  all  moral  beings,  is  not  in  any  hutmni  aaue 
n  jeahnis  und  exacting  God,  incensed  by  the  withholding  of  boniAgD 
due  to  nimsL'lf,  and  yet  regardless  of  the  neglect  of  other  human 
duties  which  He  has  prescrib<;d.  Assuredly,  when  lie  comroandu  us 
not  only  to  walk  humbly  before  Himself,  but  also  to  perfect  our  own 
nature,  and  to  do  justice,  and  love  mercy  toward  other  men,  He 
hits-  given  us  the  same  absolute  right  to  the  fret  exercise  «if  uur 
faonllics,  in  performing  these  latter  duties,  that  He  has  given  us  [or 
the  performance  of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  homtvge  to  God  so 
acceptJible  as  the  upright  heart  and  pure.  Ue  that  loveth  not  bis 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
Been  ? 

The  PnritAn  principle  furtiier  involves  the  political  equality  of  all 
men.  Absolute  rights  arise  out  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 
There  is  only  one  moral  constitution  of  all  men.  The  absolute 
rights  of  all  men  arc  tlien-fore  the  8ame.  Political  etpiality  is 
nothing  else  than  the  full  enjoyment,  by  every  raeuibcr  of  the  state, 
of  the  absolute  rights  which  belong  equally  to  all  men.  An}* 
abridgment  of  that  equality,  on  whatever  consideration,  except  by 
discriminating  justice  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  is  therefore  for- 
bidden to  human  government  by  the  Divine  authority.  The  Puritans 
so  understood  their  own  great  principle,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
right  of  conscience. 

"  Lib<»rty  of  coiiacience  (^d  one  of  thoir  cnrliest  orjruns)  is  tbe  natunil  right 
cf  «?rery  man,  •  •  •  H,»  timl  will  lo<jk  Imck  on  past  liiuc«,  anil  fXHiniii<:  into 
the  tnic  causes  of  the  subversion  and  devntitation  of  stall's  and  t'omitriL-s,  will  find 
it  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  prmces  and  thu  fK-rsciriition  of  priwts.  The  niini8ten 
of  the  e«t«l)li4ilied  diurch  wy,  '  If  we  tolcraU?  one  sect,  we  nuisl  loli'nttc-  «1L' 
This  is  true.  Ttioy  bavo  ao  ptnd  a  ri^rht  to  tlieir  nonsciences  iw  to  tlicir  cloihus  or 
Pif;tiiU>».  No  opinioni*  or  sentinieuttt  of  reliinon  ai'u  cognizable  by  the  ntapstntUo, 
wiy  further  than  thoy  arc  iuconisinf«>nt  with  tlie  |>«!nce  of  civil  govenmient." 

But  this  latitude  of  the  principle  of  tolerance  has  been  alway* 
vigorously  and  efficiently  opixwed  by  prejudice,  pride  and  bigotry, 
in  every  church,  in  every  sect,  in  every  state  and  under  every  form 
of  government.  Each  sect  has  claimed  liberty  of  conscience  for  it- 
self afl  a  natural  right,  but  with  gross  inconsistency,  whicli  invali- 
dated its  own  argument,  has  denied  that  lib«?rty  to  other  sects — as  if 
the  Supreme  Ruler  had  made  men  to  agree,  instead  of  differing,  upon 
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sntial  as  well  as  upon  essential  articles  of  religious  faith. 
I  principle  has  nevertheless  contiiiuall}-  gained,  and  is  still  gaining 
triumphs.     After  a  long  contest  in   England,  toleration  wjus 
granted  to  all  but  R<^>man  Catholics  and  Jews.     One  hundred  and 
years  after  the   organization   of  the  Puritans,    the  prineiple 
L'd   into  all  the  American  constitutions.      Fifty  years  later,  it 
acipatvd  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Great  Britain.     Only 
it  removed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Jews  in  the 
anions.      It  hiis  thus  irrevm'alil  v  hn'onu'  a  part  of  the  C(jii- 
ituliun  of  that  grrat  empire. 

The  Purit;ifi  principle  draws  cl'-ls  ;iltor  it  llie  consequence  of 
.an  aixkilute  sepiiration  of  church  ami  .-title,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Itolenitiou  of  conscience  can  in  no  other  way  be  practically  and  com- 
[plelely  tsstiiblisihcd.     That  .noparaticm  has  been  made  in  the  Ameri- 
[can  coostitutions,  with  abundant  advantage  to  both  the  cause  of 
ligion  and  the  cause  of  good  government.     Great  Britain  is  ad- 
Eing  steadily  toward  the  adoption  of  the  same  broad,  just  and 
jl  policy.     The  separation  of  church  and  state  may  therefore 
led  as  a  orjntribution  made  by  the  Puritans  towards  perfect- 
ing tbe  Mrt  of  goveniraent. 

The  {>olitical  •:^juality  of  men  has  also  met  with  obstinate  resistance, 

jd  has  jUso  achieved  many  and  auspicious  triumj»hs.     After  one 

lundred  and   fifty  years  of  controversy,  it  was  carried  into  the 

^constitution  by  the  judicial  decision  in  Somerset's  case,  that  a 

jld  ni»i  brt!iitlie  the  air  of  England.     Ten  or  fifteen  years 

I,  it  voa  theoretically  adopted  ari<l  promulgated  in  the  declaration 

Aroeriiain  indepftxlence.     The  suppression  of  the  African  slave 

ttnule,  by  conventions  of  the  stjitcs  of  Christendom,  transferred  the 

aamc  principle  lo  the  law  of  nations.     The  abolition  of  African  sla- 

[  v«ry  by  all  of  the  Eurt.tpean  nations,  and,  with  few  cxcejitions,  also 

Lby  all  of  the  Anicricjvn  states,  is  indicative  of  tbe  universal  adoption 

sf  the  name  great  principle  by  all  Christian  luitions,  at  some  jteriod 

[not  fiir  diittnnt. 

You  Oft'  now  pri'pare*!,  I  trust,  for  another  and  still  more  oonipr©» 

[li«n«ivc  view  uf  the  Puritan  principle,  niunely  :  that  its  full  and  per- 

fflrt  development  is   the  pure  system  of  republican  govcniment. 

5och  WM  ilK  marked  tendency  in  the  beginning.     "A  genetxjus  dia- 

[doin  of  otif-  inan'M  will.'"  sjiys  a  truly  philoaophiwd  writer,  ''ia  to 

BpublicA  what  chnstily  is  to  woman,  a  conservative  principle,  not  to 
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be  argued  upon  or  subjootcd  to  calculations  of  ulility."  Pin-iumistn 
was  a  protest  against  the  will  of  o»e  man,  whether  that  man  wna 
Pope  or  Knig.  What  form  of  government,  other  than  the  pure  re- 
public, can  tliere  be  where  there  is  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  where  absolute  political  equalit}'  prevails?  Abolish 
the  connection  of  church  and  state  and  all  political  distinctions  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  state,  in  any  of  the  kingdoms  or  empires 
of  Europe,  and  what  would  remain,  or  could  exiat  there,  but  a  pure 
republic?  If  the  argument  is  not  yet  c^>nclu8ive,  consider  tlicn  that 
the  Puritjm  principle  tends  to  the  pure  republic,  by  virtue  of  ita  con- 
servative protection  of  the  individual  mcmlx^r  of  the  state  ngainst  its 
cor])orale  oppression ;  by  virtue,  also,  of  its  elevation  of  individual 
conscience,  thus  bringing  down  the  importance  of  the  aggregate  mass, 
and  raising  the  personal  importance  and  dignity' of  the  subject  or 
citizen ;  by  virtue  of  the  importance  it  attaches  to  personal  rights, 
exalting  them  above  material  interests,  and  so  making  those  rights, 
and  not  property,  the  primary  object  of  the  care  of  government; 
and  by  virtue,  still  further,  of  the  openness,  directness  and  frankness 
of  conduct  which  it  requires.  P^qual  tolerance  in  religion,  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  other  absolute  rights  of  man,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  secrecy  and  fraud  which  monarchy  and  aristocracy  necessarily 
employ,  and  cannot  endure  private  councils  or  cabals.  The  Puritan 
principle  tends  to  the  pure  republic  still  more  obviously,  because  it 
seeks  to  abridge  the  jKJwers  of  government,  and  substitute  consent 
and  free  acquiescence  as  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  members  of 
the  state,  instead  of  armed  or  military  force.  This  operation  of  tbe 
principle  is  happily  illustrated  in  our  own  republic,  wliich,  although 
constituted  by  an  cver-incrcttsitig  number  of  distinct  states,  has,  nev- 
ertheless, been  held  together  eighty  years,  and  ia,  I  trust,  to  be  held 
together  forever,  without,  for  that  purpose,  even  the  .shadow  of  a 
standing  army,  an  anomaly  as  pleasing  as  it  is  full  of  pi-ofitable  in- 
struction. 

Ijct  it  be  confessed  that  the  Puritans,  a»  a  body,  were  slow  to  dis- 
cern these  consequences  and  tendencies.  They  disclaimed  them  long 
and  with  unquestionable  sincerity. 

"  Althoug^h  (said  thoy  to  Elizabeth)  Her  Majesty  be  tncenwd  agaiust  tut,  aa  if 
we  would  obey  no  laws,  we  take  this  Lord  of  heaven  and  eartli  to  witness  that  vro 
acknowledge,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearta,  Her  Majesty  to  be  our  lawl'til  Qmx-n 
placed  over  us  for  our  good;  and  we  ^ive  God  our  most  humble  and  hearty  thauks 
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'  tot  her  happy  gar^i-ninent ;  knd  liolh  in  public  anil  privatu*  vvc  constantly  pray  fur 
her  pnwprt'ity.  Wc  renounce  all  forrl^i  power,  luid  acknowledge  Her  Majesty's 
supreriMcy  fo  U*  Iwwiul  ihi<1  just.  We  (loU.>«t  all  error  and  heresy.  Yet  we  desire 
tlwi  }]rr  MMjriity  will  not  think  us  disobedient,  seeing  we  sutler  ourselves  to  be 
dii>{iljice<l  nitlier  iIihii  yirld  to  hornc  ihin'.'a  required.  ()iir  liodiea  and  goods,  and 
•I]  Vie  tiAVe  arc  in  Her  Majeisiy'^  Lands;  only  our  souls  which  we  reserve  to  our 

I  Ood,  who  is  able  to  save  and  condemn  ua." 

Long  aftcnvanl,  and  after  the  Puritans  in  America  had  practically 
enjoyed  a  pure  republican  governtnetit  through  some  gcneralious, 
tbe  colony  of  Mnitsachuactte  saluted  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration, 
with  this  loyal  address: 

"To  e'yoy  oar  liberty,  and  to  walk  according  (o  the  railli  and  order  of  Uie  gos- 
pel, WM  the  Okoim  ofua  tmnsplunling  our:>(>lves  with  our  wives,  our  little  one*  and 
(yuf  -..Kit,,,,.,,  choosing  tJie  pure  Christian  worship,  with  a  gtwd  conscience  in  this 
jvu  wi*sK,  rather  tiian   the  pleasures  ol' England  with  submission  to  the 

HI?  i>i  ilie  hierajchy,  to  wliich  we  could  not  yield  without  an  evil  oonseteiice. 
3l  tieditious  to  Uie  int<'re«ts  of  Cwjar." 


Novcrtliclrss,  Uie  rt'luctnucu  of  the  Puritatis  to  lultnit  tlie  full  ten- 
dencies of  their  principle  cannot  justly  excite  surpriae.  Wc  neces- 
ly  fi*nr,  un<l  fwl  our  way,  wht-n  wc  are  treading  on  unknown 
or  in  the  durlc.  "Let  no  one  who  begins  an  innovation," 
chiavcUi,  "cx|x"ct  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his  pleasure,  or 
'Kgtilaif  it  according  to  his  intention."  The  Puritans  never  aimed 
to  be,  and  never  consciously  were  secular  or  political  refttriners. 
Their  field  of  labor,  as  they  bounded  it,  lay  all  within  the  chuivii  of 
ChriaL  They  sought  not  an  earthly  republic,  but  only  the  kingdom 
of  UcAVen.  When  sonietiinefl  tlie  thought  pre8etit,«!d  iisolf,  that,  by 
ntMfjn  of  their  fidelity  to  tlicir  profcsaion,  a  purer  and  Ijctler  politi- 
cal tUtxe  would  ari.se  out  of  the  commotions  through  which  they 
wrn?  (Musing,  it  s<K'in«Hl  still  in  tlii-ni  a  merely  secotidury  object,  nub- 
onlinate  to  the  one  84)le  religious  purpose  for  which  they  liad  com- 
bined. We  all  have  learned  bow  slowly  the  sentiment  of  inde{)cn- 
and  the  principle  of  republicanism,  ripened  in  these  colonit« 
'the  early  alugcH  of  the  rcvcjhjlionary  c»>ntfst,  and  how  these 
fire  JnHlitutionij  row  suddenly  under  the  hands  of  a  people  who 
were  even  yet  proU-cting  an  enduring  loynlty  l^>  the  throne  and  pai"- 
U  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  ina.sU?r 
AdaniK,  Oti»  and  Jefferson.  Nor  was  it  so  in  the  cn&c  of  iha 
Puritaos  with  Mi]t/>n. 
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"  No  man  (naid  ho),  wlio  knows  aught,  csan  be  so  »tupid  to  deny  tliat  all  m<?n 
nmurnlly  were  born  Irct;,  Ixmp  tbe  image  «n<l  rv«i'mbl»nce  of  Gcxl  hiinsplf,  wd 
were,  by  privilefje  above  nil  the  creatures,  boni  to  coiiininnd  an<l  nijt  lo  obey. 
The  [wwer  of  kings  and  uingiMrati^  is  nuihin^  else  but  whal  is  only  derivatire, 
Iransltrn'd  and  comiiiilled  to  llietu  in  Irusl  Irom  the  people,  to  the  coumiou  good 
of  them  all.  in  whom  the  jHjwer  yet  fundamentAlly  remains  and  canool  b(<  Laken 
from  Uiern,  wiUiout  a  violation  of  their  natural  birthright" 

ITow,  then,  has  it  liajijxjiied  that  civil  consequences  so  vast  have 
followed  llie  merely  religious  action  of  the  Puritans  ?  The  apparent 
mystery  is  easily  explained.  Civil  liberty  is  an  object  of  universal 
an<l  intense  desire.  The  cause  ot'  the  Puritans  identified  itself  with 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  England,  and  ultimately,  though  on  their 
part  unconsciously,  beaiinc  tl»e  leading  element  of  that  cause,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Thus  identified  and  eminent  the  PoriUtn 
cause  effected  the  establishment  of  a  republic  which  endured 
through  a  short  but  glorious  period  in  England.  Though  the  British 
nation  soon  relapsed,  and  monarcliy  was  restored,  yet  the  Puritan 
principle,  ncverthele."NS,  in(Kjifu-(l  the  coiistilutidii,  and  gave  to  it  tbo 
popular  Ibrm  which  it  ni>w  bears.  A  throne  yet  towers  above  thai 
edifice,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  Tudore, 
or  even  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  is  simply  ornamcntJil.  The  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  still  constitute  distinct  estates,  and  rcuiin 
their  ancient  dignity.  But  their  real  political  power  and  influen<x» 
have  passed  away,  and  the  commons,  no  longer  contesting  inch  by 
inch  for  their  constitutional  rights,  are  virtually  the  rulens  of  tbo 
British  empire.  France  oscillates  so  uneasily  and  tremulously  be- 
tween the  republic  and  miliuiry  dcspotijtm,  that  no  one  who  u»  hopi:r- 
ful  of  progress  doubts  where  the  needle  will  settle  at  last  It  hm 
become  a  j>roverb,  that  Europe  nitist  soon  be  either  republiciu  or 
despotic  When  the  compromise  system  of  limiteil  monarchy  shiUl 
have  retired,  and  only  the  two  systems  of  republicanism  and  despo- 
tism are  left  to  confront  each  other  on  that  contim-nt,  in  an  age  of 
still  increasing  intellectuid  and  moral  energi<'8,  the  triumph  of  the 
former,  though  nnccrlain  in  the  fniinls  of  time  and  rnanm^r  and  in 
regard  to  the  field  of  c<«iite.'<t,  will  nevcrihek-!«s  b<?  as.sur<-il.  I'he 
Puritan  principit;  is  shaping,  already,  future  republics  on  the  island.t 
and  continents  of  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  heretofon."  ncglccteii 
coasts  of  Africii,  while  the  American  continent  is  everywhere 
crowned  with  free  institutions,  due  to  its  still  more  direct  and  poten- 
tial influence.     From  Plymouth  Rock  to  Labrador,  to  Magellan,  and 
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around,  by  bay,  gulf  and  headland,  to  Nootka  Sound,  the  republi- 
can system,  more  or  less  developed,  and  more  or  less  firmly  estab- 
lished, p>ervades  this  hemisphere.  Such  are  the  already  ripening  and 
ripened  fruits  of  the  vigorous  plants  of  Puritanism,  gathered  equally 
and  promiscuously  from  the  parent  stock  in  England,  and  from  the 
exotic  one  so  carefully  transplanted  on  this  rugged  coast,  and  so 
sedulously  watered,  watched,  cherished  and  reared,  by  the  Pilgrim' 
Fathers. 

Behold  how  the  unfolding,  justly  and  naturally,  as  I  trust,  of  a 
theme  primarily  local,  sectional,  and  even  sectarian,  has  brought  ua 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
toward  social  happiness  and  beneficent  government.  That  higher 
stage  of  social  happiness,  that  purer  form  of  republican  government, 
to  which  we  are  tending,  are  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the  dis- 
turbed transition  scenes  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  even  in 
the  most  perfect  institutions  which  have  yet  been  framed  from  the 
confused  materials  of  dilapidated  and  decaying  systems.  Present 
defects  and  imperfections  no  more  warrant  conclusions  against  that 
better  future  which  has  been  indicated,  than  the  incompleteness  of 
the  development  of  Christian  principles  justifies  a  fear  of  the  ulti- 
mate iailure  of  Christianity  itself. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  progress,  that  no  work  or  structure  proceed- 
ing from  human  hands  shall  come  forth  complete  and  perfect.  Im- 
provement, at  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  trial,  and  even  suffering — 
endless  improvement,  at  such  cost,  is  the  discipline  of  human  na- 
ture. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  rule  of  our  own  conduct?  Shall  we  grasp 
and  hold  faat  to  existing  constitutions,  with  all  their  defects  and  defi- 
ciencies, and  save  them  from  needed  amendment,  or  shall  we  amend 
and  complete  them,  and  so  prevent  reactions,  and  the  need  of  san- 
guinary revolutions  ?  Shall  we  compromise  the  principles  of  ju.<!tici', 
frwdom,  and  humanity,  by  compliances  with  the  counsels  of  inte- 
rested cupidity  or  slavish  fear,  or  shall  we  stind  fast  always  in  their 
defense?  I  know  no  better  rule  of  conduct  than  that  of  tlie  Puri- 
tans. Indeed,  I  know  none  other  that  is  sure,  or  even  safe.  Nor 
can  even  that  great  rule  be  followed  successfully  witliout  adopting 
their  own  noble  temper  and  spirit  They  were  faithful,  j)atient,  and 
persevering.  They  forgot  themselves,  and  their  own  immeiiiate  in- 
terests and  ambitions,  and  labored  and  suffered,  that  after-coming 
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gt;ueratiou8,  among  which  we  belong,  might  be  safer  and  freer  and 
hapj'ier  than  themselves.  It  can  never  be  too  well  understood  that 
the  generations  of  men,  in  moral  and  political  culture,  sow  and  plant 
for  their  successors.  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,"  said  Bradford, 
the  meek  but  brave  and  constant  leader,  to  the  small  and  forlurn 
Pilgrim  commonwealth,  that  he  was  landing  on  this  rock  in  mid- 
winter— '^Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  byen  niadr 
instruments  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours, 
to  the  -world's  end."  Such  was  the  only  worldly  encouragement  the 
truthfiU  founder  of  the  Plymouth  colony  could  give  to  his  guileless 
comrades.     Happily,  the  Pilgrims  needed  no  others. 

It  is  a  familiar  law  of  nature,  that  whatever  grows  rapidly  also 
declines  speedily.  Time  and  trial  are  necessary  to  secure  the  full 
vigor  without  which  no  enterprise  can  endure.  It  was  only  by  long, 
perilous  and  painful  endurance  and  controversy,  that  the  Puritans 
acquirer!  the  discipline  which,  without  consciousness  of  their  own, 
qualified  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nations. 

Need  I  add,  that  there  can  be  neither  great  deeds  nor  great  endu- 
rance without  faith ;  and  that  true,  firm,  enduring  feith  can  only  be 
found  in  generous  and  noble  minds?  The  true  reformer,  therefore, 
must  calculate  on  frequent  and  ever-recurring  treacherie.s  and  deser- 
tions by  allies,  such  ns  Milton  graphically, describes: 

"  Auotlier  sort  there  in,  who,  Coming  in  the  course  of  these  affain  to  Ubtc  their 
ehoro  iii  grcAt  actions  abuve  the  form  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to  give  Ihcir  voicu 
ami  Bjiprobfttion,  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  diiver  at  the  majesty  and  pnuult'tir 
of  some  noble  deed;  as  if  ihey  were  newly  entered  into  a  groat  fun,  dbtpuliug 
preceilenUt,  forms  and  circumRtAiiceB,  when  the  commonwealth  nigh  perislies  for 
want  of  deeda  in  substance  done  with  just  and  faithfiil  expedition.  To  these  I 
wiaIi  better  imstruction  and  virtue  equal  to  their  calling." 


Nor  will  all  these  qualities  suffice,  without  discretion  and  gentle- 
ness ns  well  as  firinncs.-*  of  temper.  The  courageous  reformer  will 
shrink  from  no  controversy,  when  the  field  is  open,  the  battle  is  set, 
and  the  lists  are  fair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  neither  make 
nor  seek  occasions  for  activity  ;  and  he  will  be  always  unimpassioned. 
Truth  ia  not  aggressive;  but,  like  the  Christian  religion,  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable.  Nor  need  the  reformer  fear  that  occasions  for  duty 
will  be  wanting.  Error  and  injustice  never  fail  to  provoke  contest; 
because,  if  unalanned,  they  are  overbearing  and  insolent ;  if  alarmed, 
tbey  are  rash,  passionate  and  reckless. 
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The  question  occurs,  Whence  shall  come  the  faith,  the  energy,  the 
patient  pereevcrance,  and  the  moderation,  which  are  so  indispcusa* 
bio?  I  answer,  tliat  all  these  will  be  denved  from  just  conceptions 
cf  the  prcat  objects  of  political  action.  It  was  so  witi  the  Puritans. 
Their  fixed  purpjse  to  retain  the  right  of  conscience,  fuU^  compre- 
hended by  them,  extinguished  selliiihuess  and  ambition,  and  ctdlcd 
int'  V  in  their  placid  the  fear  of  God  oiid  the  love  of  tnan. 

L«-  vplain  theniselves: 

"  Knowing,  tb^refoiv,  Imw  liornlile  a  Uniijj  it  is  t»  fall  into  tlic  hnmls  of  Uie 
Ut'mg  Ood,  by  doing  ttiat  wbicU  our  oouacicnccn  (groandcd  u\toa  Uie  truth  of 
tivd'a  Word  iwil  th""  *x*inpl<.'  »nd  doctrine  of  nncierit  fHiliun*)  do  ti'U  us  «*erecvU 
doaa.  tail  to  ttie  srruit  dinorfditini;  uC  llit;  Unidi  whereof  we  profet^i  U>  bo  teachers. 
wc  ■  .  "m1  to  jiold  oiirsi'licij  intti  the  IiaixIj  of  men;  to  nufFcr  whnl- 

for  [.oiiilud  iia  to  wifler,  fur  the  perfettiti)?  of  llie  coinniunditieiiLi 

of  ■  i.-oriNcifii'.r  Vx'fore  the  comriiaiidnieiiUt  of  men.     Not  drs}iit<ing 

njr  1  I  truMtin^  in  God  only,  we  seek  to  wrvc  ilim  with  a  c'le«r  con- 

atmaiM  mj  lorn;  ««  we  hIiaII  live  here,  iMsiiring  ourseive!!  tlmt  tlie  tilings  tliut  we 
diall  •ufftT  for  MJ  doini;  6hail  be  n  testimony  to  llie  world  thut  great  rewanl  Ln  laid 
tip  A>r  iM  in  heaven,  where  we  doubt  not  but  to  re»t  forever  with  tboae  that  have 
before  cur  daya  suUered  for  Uie  like." 

Contrast  these  sentiments,  so  profoundly  self-renouncing  and  rev« 
ei«ntial  of  God,  with  the  blasphemous  egotism  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionists of  17U8|  and  eon  trust  also  the  slowly  formed  and  slowly 
miiT  I'Ut  always  multiplying  and  ripening  fruits  of  the  Puritan 

r»'l  1,  with  the  blasted  and  shriveled  benefits  of  that  oilier 

great  roodcrn  convulsion,  and  you  have  an  instructive  and  memora. 
bio  lasHon  upon  the  elevation  and  purity  of  spirit  which  alone  can 
advance  human  progress. 

Inorttaso  of  wealth  and  commerce,  and  the  enlargement  of  empire, 
not  truly  primary  i>l.>jei;ts  of  the  vVnierican  patriot.  These  are, 
wortliy  of  hiii  efforla.  l^ut  the  first  object  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  frtietlom,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  republic  itself. 
Let  that  become  languul,  ami  the  republic  itself  muKt  languish  and 
decliiie.  Let  it  bra>ine  extinct,  and  the  republic  must  disastrouslv 
£aIL  Let  it  be  prcnerved  and  invigorated,  and  tiie  republic  will 
trproad  wider  and  wider,  and  its  noble  institutions  will  tower  higher 
and  higher.  T/et  it  fall,  and  ho  its  example  fail,  and  the  nutiiins  will 
retrognwle.  I>:t  it  entlure,  and  tlu-  world  will  yet  l>«^  free,  virtuous 
and  happy.  Hitherto,  nations  have  ruised  monuments  to  survive 
liberty  and  ejnptre.     And  Ihey  have  been  successful.     Kgjpt^  A»- 
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Syria,  Greece  and  lUily  arc  full  of  those  monuments.  Let  our  ambi- 
tion be  the  nobler  one  of  establishing  liberty  and  empire  which  shall 
survive  the  most  stupendous  material  structures  which  genius  can 
devise  or  art  erect,  willi  all  the  facilities  of  Increasing  knowledge  and 
public  wealth. 

Here  my  rcflix:tiotis  on  a  .subject  infinitely  suggetttire  come  to  an 
end.  They  will  not  be  altogether  fruitless,  if  I  have  been  ai  all 
succe.-^«ful  in  ilhwtnitiny  the  truths  that  continual  meliorations  of 
society  and  g<»veri)tQent  are  not  only  p)ssible,  but  certain;  thai 
huTiian  progn-as  is  slow,  booauiM?  it  is  only  the  unfolding  of  the 
Divine  I'rovidunce  concerning  man  ;  that  the  task  of  directing  and 
aiding  that  progn^ss  is  rendered  the  raoHt  difHcult  of  all  our  laliors, 
by  reason  of  our  imperfect  k*nowlc?dge  of  the  mutivi's  and  principles 
of  human  conduct,  and  of  counllo.ss  unforeseen  obstauh's  to  be 
encountered;  that  this  progress,  nevertheless,  must  and  will  g<>  on, 
wlietluT  favored  or  insisted  ;  that  it  will  go  on  peacefully,  if  wisely 
favored,  and  through  violence,  if  unwisely  rewi-sieil ;  that  neither 
stability  nor  even  safety,  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  state,  otherwi.se  than 
by  rendering  exact  justice,  which  is  nothing  else  than  pure  equalitr, 
to  all  its  members ;  that  the  martial  herois-m,  which,  invoked  after 
too  long  passivene«K  under  oppression  and  misrule,  sometimes  achieves 
the  deliverance  of  states,  is  worthy  of  all  the  honor  it  receives;  but 
that  the  real  authors  of  all  benign  revolutions,  are  those  who  eeareh 
out  and  seek  to  remove  pejiceJuUy  the  roots  of  social  and  poliueal 
evils,  and  so  avert  the  necessity  for  sanguinary  remedies;  that  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  America  have  given  the  highest  and  most 
beneticent  illustration  of  that  conservative  heroism  which  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed;  that  they  have  done  this  by  the  adoption  of  a 
single,  true  and  noble  principle  of  conduct,  and  by  patient  and  j>cr- 
severing  tidelity  to  it;  that  they  thus  overcame  a  demoralining 
political  and  social  reaction,  and  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
t>  huMutn  progress;  that  tyranny  is  deceitful,  and  mankind  are 
credulou.s,  and  that  therefore  political  comjiromis^^s  are  more  danger- 
ous to  liberty  than  open  usurpatioris ;  that  the  Puritan  principle, 
which  was  so  sublime  and  so  efl'ecliveT  was  notljing  else  than  the 
truth,  that  men  retiiin  in  every  .st,^te  all  the  natural  rights  which  are 
essential  to  the  perlbnnance  of  jM'rwmal,  social  and  religious  duties; 
that  the  principle  mcludes  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men,  and 
therefore  t.ends  to  a  complete  development  in  pure  republican  sy*- 
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tems;  that  it  has  already  modified  the  institutions  of  Europe,  while 
it  has  brought  into  existence  republican  systems,  more  or  less  perfect 
throughout  the  American  continent,  and  is  fixing  and  shaping  such 
institutions  wherever  civilization  is  found;  that  hindrances,  delays 
and  reactions  of  political  progress  are  nevertheless  unavoidable,  but 
that  they  also  have  corresponding  benefits ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
labor  to  advance  that  progress,  chiefly  by  faith,  constancy  and 
perseverance — virtues  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  self-renuncia- 
tion, and  by  yielding  to  the  motives  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
love  of  mankind. 

Come  forward,  then,  ye  nations,  states  and  races — rude,  savage, 
oppressed  and  despised — enslaved  or  mutually  warring  among 
yourselves,  as  ye  are — upon  whom  the  morning  star  of  civilization 
hath  either  not  yet  dawned  or  hath  only  dimly  broken  amid  clouds 
and  storms,  and  receive  the  assurance  that  its  shining  shall  yet  be 
complete,  and  its  light  be  poured  down  on  all  alike.  Receive  our 
pledges  that  we  will  wait  and  watch  and  strive  for  the  fullness  of 
that  light,  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  with  patience  and  perseverance. 
And  ye  reverend  men,  whose  precious  dust  is  beneath  our  unworthy 
feet,  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  this  vale  of  tears  no  longer,  but 
kings  and  princes  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  God 
you  served  so  faithfully  when  on  the  earth — ^gather  yourselves, 
immortal  and  awful  shades,  around  us,  and  witness,  not  the  useless 
honors  we  pay  to  your  memories,  but  our  resolves  of  fidelity  to 
truth,  duty  and  freedom,  which  arise  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  beneficent  operation  of  your  own  great  principle  of  conduct,  and 
the  ever-widening  influence  of  your  holy  teachings  and  Godlike 
example. 

After  the  preceding  oration  had  been  pronounced  the  company 
sat  down  to  a  public  dinner,'  at  which  the  following  toast  was  pro- 
posed: 

Tht  Ontcr  itf  tk*  />ay— EloqncDt  in  hi*  trlbate  to  the  Tirtnes  of  the  Pllfp'tms :  blthftil,  In  hit 
life,  to  the  leMoni  they  t«aght. 

Mr.  Seward  spoke  in  response  substantially  as  follows : 

Ladiks  axi)  Gistlemkji:  Tlie  Puritans  were  Protestanto,  but  they  were  not 
protftitAnts  ngainflt  evcrybrxiy  and  everythinp,  right  or  wronp.  They  did  not 
proU'«t  indincriminatcly   against   t-vcrythinp  tliey   found  in  England.      On  the 
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oUior  hand,  as  we  Imve  nbunrliint  inilicationfi  in  tin;  works  of  g«niii»  And 
wliidi  they  lull  bi-hiiul  iheni,  they  had  a  reverence  for  nil  l.h«t  is  pood  nod  true; 
while  the.v  |iri)l(wted  iij^ainst  everything  that  was  faW  and  vicious.  Tliey  h»d  a 
Tevereiice  lor  llic  ;i:ood  tiwte  and  the  literature,  science,  elixjuence  and  |><:>etrj'  ol 
Ent'hind,  nnd  tt>  1  trust  it  is  witii  their  uuecesson"  in  this  oiife  bleak  and  inhcupi- 
tnble,  but  now  rieh  nnd  prfisperou.*  land.  They  could  oppreeiate  poetry,  ax  well 
as  gciod  iiense  mid  yro<id  tjiste,  nnd  so  I  call  to  your  reoollwiion  the  lunpua^'e  of  a 
puet,  who  hud  nut  loomed  up  at  the  time  of  tlie  Puritans  as  he  hart  ^inc-c.  It  uae 
addrtjuMid  to  hw  htoed,  after  an  ill-sUured  journey  from  London  toliiliugton  towa 
The  poet  ;iaid : 

"  "Twus  fur  your  p)c*»iire  yon  came  here. 
Yon  ehall  gu  tmcli  fur  miDu."' 

Being  a  candid  and  frank  man,  aa  one  ought  lr>  be  who  addri<>ee.<>  the  dcKcend- 
ant«  of  the  I'iiritan>^,  I  may  say  that  it  wiw  not  at  aU  for  your  pleasure  tiial  I  canie 
here.  Though  I  may  fro  bark  to  gratify  you,  yet  I  came  here  for  my  owix  pur- 
|K>!<es.  The  time  ha8  passed  away  when  I  could  make  a  distant  journey  from  a 
mild  cliniute  to  a  cold,  though  fair  region,  witljout  inconvenieaoe;  but  there  wa* 
one  wish,  I  niiKht  alinoft  aay  there  was  only  one  wisli  of  my  heart  that  I  wn» 
anxioiif!  t<iiou1d  be  jrrat.irie<L  I  had  been  favored  with  many  oocaaions  to  sen  titv 
seats  of  empne  in  this  western  world,  and  iiad  never  omitted  oecagiotis  to  wre 
where  tJie  sieats  of  empire  were  jilanted,  and  hnw  ijiey  pro.*itered.  I  had  visit 
tlie  capital  of  my  own  and  of  many  other  American  states.  I  had  resr«rde<i  wi 
adininitiini  tlie  L'n|iitjd  of  this  great  republic,  in  who«e  dc>itiniej>,  in  cnnmion  with 
you  all,  I  feel  an  inlere.^l  which  can  never  die.  I  hinl  S'cen  the  cajiital.'i  of  Uie 
Brititji  empire,  and  of  many  foreign  empire.'-,  and  had  endeavored  to  study  for 
inymiir  the  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  lh«  foundation  of  atatc<  and 
empires.  With  that  view  I  had  beheld  a  city  standint;  where  a  migration  from 
the  Netherlandit  ])lant<.-d  an  empire  on  the  bay  of  New  York,  at  M.-vnbntUn,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  at  Fort  Ornnjje.  They  nought  to  plant  a  coiiimerrial 
empire,  and  they  did  not  fail;  but  in  New  York  now,  although  Uiey  celebrate  the 
memories  and  virtues  of  fatlierlmid,  thure  i*  no  day  deilicitti-d  to  the  mlonizittinn 
of  New  York  by  tJie  original  oiltlerv,  the  imniipranls  from  Hollan<l  I  have 
viKit*'d  Wilmini^'ton,  on  Christina  creek,  in  I)el»w.ari>,  wber<;  a  colony  w»» 
planted  by  the  Swedes,  about  tJie  time  of  the  i*ttU'ment  of  Plyinoiitb.  nnd 
tliough  the  old  church  built  by  the  colonists  still  stands  there,  I  learned  that  there 
did  not  remain  in  the  whule  state  a  family  cn()able  of  afieakinj;  iJie  language,  or 
con^'ious  of  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  original  <-olom8Us. 

I  have  sfoo<l  on  the  spot  where  a  treaty  was  mndc  by  William  Pcnn  with  ihe 
aborigines  of  Pennsylvania,  when-  a  seat  of  empire  wa.<  eslaolished  by  him,  and 
although  the  statue  of  tiie  go<id  man  standi*  in  public  places  and  hi*  memory 
remains  in  the  mimk  of  men,  yet  there  is  no  day  8<t  apart  for  thi<  recollection  of 
the  time  mul  occaaion  when  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  planted  in  that  Mate. 
I  went  still  further  south,  and  descending  the  James  river,  sought  the  first  colony 
of  Virginia  at  Jamestown.  There  remams  nothing  but  the  broken,  nntied  tower 
of  »  p*H»r  church  built  of  brick,  in  which  Pocaliontas  waa  married,  and  over  tlie 
ruins  of  which  the  ivy  now  creeps.  Not  a  bOroan  Iwing,  bond  or  free,  is  lo  be 
W'cn  within  the  cimimfeicnce  of  a  mile  from  the  spot,  nor  a  town  or  city  as 
numerously  populaleil  a»  Plymoutli,  on  the  whole  shores  of  the  broad,  beautifiil, 
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majestic  rirer,  between  Richmond  at  the  iiead,  and  Norfolk,  where  arma  and  the 
government  have  established  fortifications.  Nowhere  else  in  America,  then,  was 
there  left  a  remembrance  by  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of  colonies,  of  tlie 
virtues,  the  sufferings,  the  bravery,  the  fidelity  to  truth  and  freedom  of  tlieir 
ancestors;  and  more  painful  still,  nowhere  in  Europe  can  be  found  an  acknowledg- 
ment or  even  a  memory  of  these  colonists.  In  Holland,  in  Spain,  in  Oreat 
Britain,  in  France,  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  any  remembrance  of  the  men 
they  sent  out  to  plant  liberty  on  this  continent.  So  on  the  way  to  the  Mississippi, 
I  saw  where  De  Soto  planted  the  standard  of  Spain,  and  in  imagination  at  least^ 
I  followed  the  march  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  and  Pizarro  in  Peru ;  but  their  memory 
has  gone  out.  Civil  liberty  perishes,  and  religious  liberty  was  never  known  in 
SouUi  America,  nor  does  Spun,  any  more  than  other  lands,  retain  the  memory 
of  the  apostles  she  sent  out  to  convert  the  new  world  to  a  purer  faith,  and  raise 
the  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  well  being  of  tlie  future. 

There  was  one  only  place,  where  a  company  of  outcasts,  men  despised,  con- 
temned, reproached  as  malcontents,  and  fanatics,  had  planted  a  colony,  and  thai 
coiony  had  grown  and  flourished ;  and  there  had  never  been  a  day  since  it  was 
planted,  that  the  very  town,  and  shore  and  coast,  where  it  was  planted  had  not 
grown  and  spread  in  population,  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness,  richer  and 
stronger  continually.  It  had  not  only  grown  and  flourished  like  a  vigorous  tree, 
rejoicing  in  its  own  strength,  but  had  sent  out  offshoots  in  all  directions.  Every- 
where the  descendants  of  these  colonists  were  found  engaged  in  the  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man.  I  had  found  them  by  my  side, 
the  champions  of  humanity,  upon  whose  stalwart  arms  I  might  safely  rely. 

I  came  here,  then,  because  the  occasion  offered,  and  if  I  pretermitted  this,  it 
might  be  the  last,  and  I  was  unwilling  that  any  friend  or  any  child,  who  might 
lean  upon  me,  who  reckoned  upon  my  counsel  or  advice,  should  know  that  I  had 
been  such  a  truant  to  tlie  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  humanity,  as  never  to  have 
seen  the  Rock  of  Plymouth. 

My  mission  being  now  accomplislied,  having  shed  tears  in  the  first  church  of 
the  Puritans,  when  the  heartfelt  benediction  was  pronounced  over  my  unworthy 
head  by  that  venerable  pastor,  I  have  only  to  ask  that  I  be  dismissed  from  further 
■ervice  with  your  kind  wiahe&  I  will  hold  the  occasion  ever  dear  to  my  remem- 
brance, for  it  is  here  I  have  found  the  solution  of  the  great  political  problem. 
Like  Archimedea,  I  have  found  the  fulcrum  by  whose  aid  I  may  move  the  world 
—ihe  moral  world — ud  that  fulcrum  is  Plymouth  Rock. 
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De  Witt  Clinton,  son  of  Jnmea  Clinton  and  Mary  De  Witt,  was 
born  ttt  Little  Britiin,  New  Windsor,  Oninge  county,  in  llic  colony 
of  New  York,  on  ibe  second  day  of  March,  1769.  His  descent  on 
the  futLer'a  sidt;  was  from  English  an<»»tor8  long  domiciled  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  mother's  side  was  of  French  extraction,  tlirough  li  sojourn 
of  tlie  fajuily  of  so»ne  duration  iti  Holland.  While  yet  young,  be 
intermarried  with  Mariu  Franklin,  who  brought  him  a  liberal  fortune, 
and  who  died  in  1818.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  married  to 
Catharine  Jones,  who  survived  him.  Ue  had  a  commanding  stature, 
liighly  intellectual  featuns,  and  a  graceful  form,  set  off  with  se^'err 
and  dignified  manncra.  He  combined,  in  a  rare  degree,  vigor,  versa- 
tility and  comprehensiveness  of  mind  with  untiring  perseverance  in 
the  c!xcrcis(.r  of  a  lofty  and  unconcealid  luubition.  Uia  ancc&tons  so 
far  as  liiey  are  known  to  iib,  were  brave,  cultivated  and  enterprising 
men.  His  father,  Oeiiend  James  Clinton,  and  his  uncle.  Governor 
George  Clinton,  mingled  iu  their  respective  chanictci-s  the  opj><jsil« 
dements  of  civil  conduct  and  military  command,  and  throughout 
the  American  Revolution  the  latter  wa.s  the  chief  pfjpular  figure 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  De  Witt  Clmtfin's  education,  begun  in 
a  grammar  school  near  his  honte,  continued  at  the  acadenij  in 
Kingston,  IXlsttir  county,  and  completed  at  Columbia  College,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  conductcil  with  great  care  by  very  learned 
preceptors.  He  bore  away  the  college  honors  in  1786,  and  imraedi- 
Mtcly  engjiged  in  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  instruction  of  Samuel 
Jones  iu  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1788.  Political  affairs  at  that  time  absorbed  the  public  attention. 
The  city  of  New  York,  a  scc«.>nd  rate  mercantile  and  pnvctically  a 
provincial  town,  already  telt,  though  it  did  not  understand,  the  social 
impulses  which  were  to  push  it  forward  so  soon  to  become  the  cap- 
ital city  of  America.     The  state  of  New  York,  a  third  rate  |)oliticaJ 
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>wer,  with  a  population  conlinctl  to  llie  shores  of  its  few  and  short 
ftiaNngablc  rivers,  iindistingiiislicd  by  eithor  culture  or  enterprise,  and 
embarrassed   by   African   slaverj',   wjis   undergoing   the   necessary 
■  ;  'ion  for  thnl struggle  with  the  moml  and  phYsicnl  resistances 

K '. ;:  \v:i9  tit  no  distant  day  to  be  crowned  with  its  inauguration  as 

Hibc  leading  state  jii  the  new  Federal  Union.     The  United  Stales 

■linJ  achieved  legal  in<lepL'iidfnee  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  per- 

^n>lexe<l  with  the  responsibility  of  adopting  an  untried  and  purely 

B^X(terimentn]  structure  of  goveninient  under  wliich  to  contest  by  legis- 

talion,  by  diplomacy,  and  oven  by  war,  for  that  real  coinmcrcial  inde- 

pimilence  and  that  jiractical  political  independence  which  the  European 

states  pertinaciously  refused  to  thcin.     Until  that  time  the  several 

staUfs  had  been  supreme,  and  their  stjxtestnen  had  exercised  control, 

wbii     "'        ■  nifedcration  was  subordinate  and  its  agents  powerless. 

Ctfi.  Ill  was  now  U)  begin,  and  ultiniuti-ly  was  to  reverse  these 

relations.      The  new  federal  government  was  U->  enter  the  states, 

modifying   the  action  of  the    respective  fijrces,  and   they   were  to 

fltraggU;  as  thry  might  for  the  uiuintenance  and  preservation  of  re- 

aenred  rights  of  sovereignty  which  were  indispensable.    The  eijuality 

and  iovcreignty  of  the  people  were  now  newly  and  practically  estjib- 

1  Itflhed,  and  thearcna  of  public  service  open  to  all  competitors.  George 

linton  differed  Q'oni  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Schuyler  concerning  the 

[incritM  of  the  fe<lend  constitution,  and  gave  to  its  adoption  only  a 

It  and  distrustful  support.     The  temper  of  the  time  was  un» 

itsblc    His  confessed  iniA-grity,  heroic  services  and  practical 

Tfbdom,  were  held  by  the  friendK  of  the  new  .system  insnffii'.it-ni  to 

rcxense  this  error,  nor  could  he  on  his  part  accord  his  conlidence  to 

of  hia  (jompatriota  who  he  thought  were  rashly  subverting 

foundations  of  public  liberty.     Holding  the  oftice  of  gov- 

aor,  which  then  was  a. station  of  the  greatest  dignity  niid  influt-nce, 

Iwcamc  at  once  the  head  of  the  republican  or  anti-f^'dentl  parly 

within  the  i»tiite,  ami  was  imme<liate]y  engaged  in  a  content  which 

'    "  ''     sudces  of  a  treniTons  and  noble  ambition,     Nnnibers 

'  ,  but  laleiit.s  luid  the  intluiMiees  which  favoretl  the 

federal  goveniraent  were  against  him.     De  Witt  Clinton's  anient 

'itiou  carried  him  at  once  into  the  political 

,  sympathies  and  alVoctions  dctemiined  his 

I^Mition  ander  Uic  banner  of  his  kinnnnn,  the  chief  within  the  state 

the  republican  party.     While  the  qiicjttion  of  the  adoption  of  the 
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federal  constitution  w^  yet  a  subject  of  popular  diacusdon,  he 
proved  his  zeal  and  controversial  power  by  writing  a  series  of  let- 
ters signed  "A  Countryman,"  in  reply  to  the  celebrated  letters  of 
the  "  Federalist."  He  attended  the  state  convention  which  adopted 
the  constitution  and  reported  its  interesting  debates  for  the  press, 
and  fctrsrtkitig  his  profession  at  once  and  foi-ever,  he  became  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  George  Clinton,  the  governor  of  New  York.  In 
this  position  he  maintained  the  cause  of  his  kini^man,  and  that  of 
the  republic,  by  such  a  vigorous  use  of  ti>e  jiress  that  he  immedi- 
ately came  to  be  regarded  as  its  leading  and  most  prominent  champion. 
Thus  early,  he  established  that  character  of  a  partisan  poliiitriun 
which  he  maintained  ever  alberward.  But  the  official  |>08itJon  which 
he  held,  though  humble,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  devott; 
himself  to  measures  and  policies  important  to  the  public  safety  and 
welfare,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in  duties  of  that  kind 
procured  for  him  two  other  appointments,  one  of  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  and  the  other 
of  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  fortifications  of  the 
state.  So  it  happened,  that  he  laid  in  the  beginning  of  his  public 
life  the  foundations  of  that  superstructure  of  useful  service  which 
constitutes  the  enduring  monument  of  his  fame. 

George  Clinton  was  continued  in  the  office  of  governor  by  re]>eated 
elections;  but  the  federal  party  continually  gained  ground,  and  in 
1792  a  decided  majority  of  votes  were  a»st  for  John  Jay,  its  candi- 
date for  that  office.  The  returns,  however,  were  held  defective  in 
form,  and  the  credentials  were  given  once  more  to  George  Clin- 
ton. It  was  manifest,  in  1795,  that  the  fedendists  must  previiil. 
George  Clinton  voluntarily  retired,  and  Mr.  Jay  was  chosen  his 
successor.  De  Witt  Clinton  relinqui.shed  his  offices,  but  did  not 
relax  his  championship  of  the  republican  cause,  in  op(>osition  to 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jay  in  the  state,  and  to  the  administration 
of  John  Adams  at  Washington.  His  opponents  insisted  then,  jis 
they  did  ever  afterward,  that  he  conducted  political  controversies 
with  rancor  and  bitterness.  Doubtlessly  his  language  was  often  vehe- 
ment and  criminator)',  and  an  aggressive  personality  marks  his 
papers,  which,  if  used  at  this  day,  would  be  universally  condemned, 
and  would  detract  from  an  otherwise  just  effect  But  Junius  was  the 
model  adopted  by  nearly  all  political  writers  at  that  period,  and 
scarcely  any  controversy  was  conducted,  ou  either  political  or  eccle 
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questions,  without  the  mutual  use  of  unsparing  invectivcu. 
therftbre,  judge  but  very  unjifrtVclly  of  the  relative 
demerits  of  Mr.  Clintoa  in  this  respect.  With  all  his  vehenKMicc  of 
partizan  feelings,  however,  he  nevertheless  adhered  to  tl»e  line  of  putri- 
Oiic  conduct  he  had  so  early  marked  out  for  himsell^  Thus,  wliile 
aasailiog  the  administrutiou  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  federuli»ts  for 
their  alleged  hostility  toward  France,  he  raised,  equipped,  eoininunded 
and  <lisciplined  an  artillery  company,  which  was  licld  in  reudiness 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  war 
then  80  generally  anticipated.  Besides  those  occupations,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  studies  of  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history  and  other  sciences.  His  adversaries  were  accustomed,  then 
and  alierwnrdi  to  disparage  bis  aeqaisitious  as  superficial  and  pre- 
tentious; but  a  candid  examination  of  his  writings  will  induce  ua  to 
oontt.'de,  what  then  was  claimed  by  his  friends,  that  his  proficiency 
was  such  as  to  quiUify  him  for  the  chair  of  a  professor  in  many 
departments  of  academic  knowledge.  Truly  learned  men  always 
obeerfully  conceded  to  him  distinguished  merit. 

The  republican  party  grew  rapidly  in  the  state  and  in  the  country, 
under  the  emlKirraascd  and  unpopular  administration  of  John  Adams. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  sent  to  the  assembly,  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Now  York,  by  the  city  ol"  New  York,  in  1797,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  southern  district  to 
represent  them  in  the  senate  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  reftublican  party  triumphing  in  the  Union  in  ISOO,  carried  also 
a  majority  in  the  state  of  New  York,  although  John  Jay  still 
remaiood  in  office.  Official  patrYmnge  in  the  state  was  by  it^  first 
eonetitution  committed  to  the  governor,  together  with  a  council  con- 
■iating  of  one  senator  from  oich  district,  chotteu  by  a  vote  of  the 
bouse  of  assembly.  The  governor  presided  in  tlie  council,  and 
habitually  exercised  exclusively  the  right  of  nomination,  leaving 

■  onlyto  the  ooancil  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject.  During  the 
adj!  ■  •''»»  of  Grcorge  Clinton,  his  ypponenis,  when  in  a  majoriiy 
in  I  "il,  liad  claimed  for  each  meiitbcr  a  right  of  nomination 

.  coordinate  with  that  of  the  governor ;  but  the  pretension  wad  dis- 
all'        ■  '  ■  riiur  Clinton,  iind  the  original  practice  remained.  De 

W  ■  ;     I  1801,  bwjitiic  a  member  of  the  council,  backed  by 

[  ■  republican  majority.     lie  now  challenged  the  right  of  nomiuution 
hixoaelf  and    his   associatea.      Tho  governor    denied   ii,   and 
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udjouriied  tUc  wuiicil,  and  never  jifterward  reconvened  it.  He 
fiubuiitUid  thi,'  subject  to  the  legirfluture,  and  appealed  to  that  body 
for  a  declaratory  law.  Mr.  Clinton  vigorously  defended  the  position 
assumed  by  him  in  the  council.  The  legislature  referred  the  matter 
to  a  convention  of  the  people.  The  republican  party  predominslcd 
in  that  body,  and  the  constitution  was  amended  «j  as  to  effect  the 
object  at  which  Mr.  Clinton  had  aimed.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  on  the  question  of  construction  of  the  constitution,  as  it  origi- 
nally stood,  the  position  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  untenable,  Expeneoce 
proved  that  the  innovation  was  unwise.  The  spirit  of  party  bad 
now  become  iniense.  It  mu.st  be  believed,  in  charity  to  both  parties, 
that  each  sincerely,  though  erroueoufily,  doubted  the  loyalty  of  the 
other  to  institutions  yet  new,  and  to  a  form  of  govern incnt  the  ulti- 
mate stability  of  which  was  still  deemed  uncertain.  Pro»cription 
was  a  natural  result  of  this  diseased  condition  of  the  public  mind. 
It  broke  forth  suddenly,  and  becj»mc  violent  and  undiscriminating. 
Thenceforth  every  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  state  was  followed 
by  removal  of  all  public  officers  not  protected  by  the  constitution 
and  laws.  The  temper  of  political  debate  became  more  than  ever 
acrimonious.  Cupidity  and  ambition  becJime  bold  and  exacting. 
Parties  divided  into  personal  factions,  and  then  again  centered  into 
new  and  disquieting  forms  of  recombination.  It  was  then  that  the 
names  of  factions  and  parlies  became  confused  and  unmeaning ;  the 
politics  of  the  state  became  a  mystery  to  observers  be3'ond  its  limita, 
and  acquired  proverbially  the  characteristics  of  intrigue  and  violence. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  tlial  De  Witt  Clinton  was  justly  responsible,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  for  the  inauguration  of  this  reign  of  license,  as 
his  opponents  always  contended.  But,  if  we  judge  the  parties  and 
the  men  of  that  day  by  the  test  of  general  principles,  or  even  if  we 
allow  them  the  consideration  of  the  characters  which  they  ultimately 
maintained,  we  must  conclude  that  the  faults  and  errors  which  thus 
brought  reproach  uj)on  them  all  was  found  exclusively  on  the  side 
of  no  individual,  nor  of  any  one  party  or  faction,  but  were,  in  some 
sense,  incidents  of  the  times  and  of  a  peculiar  stage  of  republican 
society.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Clinton,  at 
the  same  tirae^  acted,  well  and  nobly,  a  higher  and  more  patriotic 
part,  (wide  from  the  partisan  transactions  in  which  be  was  thus  en 
gaged.  It  was  a  season  of  apprehended  invasion.  He  was  active 
and  efficient  in  securing  the  means  of  public  defense.    The  public 
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was  continually  threatened  by  the  approach  of  coutagioufl 
Jence.      He  was  unreuiittitig  and  judieioiia  in  providiag  the 
neocssury  sanitary  laws  and  instilulious.     lie  urged  iruproveuieuta 

|t>f  tiie  laws  favorable  to  agriculture,  manufaeturea,  and  the  arts; 
InlHfred  to  stimulate  the  great  and  finally  successful  eilbrts  of  the 
Utii«  to  bring  ste^m  into  use  as  an  agent  of  navigation ;  and  employed 
kit  bin  talents  and  influence  in  meliorating  the  evils  of  imprisonment 
f  '  ''  and  in  abolishing  slavery.  At  the  very  early  age  of  thirty- 
t  :is  term  of  bnlliant  service  in  the  senate  of  the  sitite  was 

crowned  by  his  uppointmeat  to  a  seat  in  ^he  senate  of  the  United 
Statea.     lie  remained  in  that  body  throughout  two  of  its  annual 
jDfl.     The  period,  though  short,  siilliced  to  enable  him  to  itnpress 
the  country  a  conviction  of  his  great  ability,  aud  to  augment 
ell  as  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  already  eminent  reputation.     His 
ipal  achievement  there  v/us  an  elaborate,  exhaustive  and  im- 
ive  speech  in  favor  of  moderation  on  the  occasion  of  a  high 
ii>p4tlar  exciloraent  against  Spain,  resulting  from  her  violation  of 
»lV  fltipulationa  for  commercial  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the 
loited  States  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Mississijjpi — the  territory  of  Lou- 
not  yet  having  been  acquired  by  the  United  States. 
fr.  Clinton  rcsigneil  his  place  in  the  senate  of  tlie  United  States,  to 
jtmaaie  ihe  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under  an  app«iint- 
lent  nwde  by  George  Clinton  and  a  republiam  council  of  appoint- 
'■■. — that  distinguished  man  having  now  again  beeti  elevated 
'  if  govenior  of  the  state.     The  mayoralty  was  attractive 
Mr.  Clinton,  because,  under  the  charter  of  the  city,  the  powers  and 
longing  to  it  werv  manifold ;  its  responsibilities,  in  that  period 
city  in  the  foreign  relations  of  ilie  country,  were  great,  its 
patronage  not  inconsiderable,  and  its  emoluments  large.   Nor  is  it  to  be 
doabtod  Uiat,  in  the  confused  condition  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
State,  wlioo  riviUriejt,  dangerous  to  his  distinguished  kinsman  and  him- 
■elf,  were  manifesting  themselves  in  many  ways,  it  was  thought  impor- 
Htant  that  be  should  beat  home  to  defend  and  protect  personal  interests 
^pihoa  exposed.     Neverthekss,  it  was  a  misfortune  to  Mr.  Clinton  to 
^l)r«ak  op  a  relation  so  grave  as  that  of  a  senator  in  congress  to  hifl 
Ctmxtitueney,  8o  suddenly,  and  upon  coiuniderations  of  {jersonal  advaa- 
Nor  can  it  be  ihiubtetl  now,  that,  having  regard  to  merely  iadi- 
lual  intcrcxt^  the  change  thus  made,  from  the  higher  and  more 
}t  national  tbe^itre  to  the  lower  and  nearer  municipal  one,  filled 


as  it  was  with  angry  and  jealous  contentions,  was  a  great  error.  He 
held  the  mayoralty  by  the  preciarious  tenure  of  appoiutment,  liable 
to  removal  with  every  revolution  of  the  politiud  wbei-l  within  ihc 
sUute.  He  remained  undisturbed  in  it  ftorn  18("i8  until  1807,  when 
he  was  removed.  He  was  reappointed  in  18UW;  wfw  displaced 
Id  1810;  waa  r^tored  in  1811  ;  and  thenceforward  contioutid 
therei'i  until  1815.  Within  this  period  of  nearly  twelve  yeara, 
Mr.  Clinton  was  also  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  state  from  1806 
until  1811,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  from  1811  to  1818,  and  du- 
ring a  jHjrlion  of  that  time  also  held  a  seat  in  the  eouncil  of  iipfw  lint- 
ment.  These  changes  of  office  worked  no  chanpe  in  bis  character, 
and  were  attended  by  no  divergence  on  bis  part  from  his  line  ol 
conduct  already  sharply  defined. 

George  Clinton,  who  had  been  known  as  an  aspirant  to  the  presi* 
dency  for  many  years,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
in  1804,  and  soon  tbereiitl^r.  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years,  ceased 
to  be  conspicuous.  De  Witt  Clinton,  by  an  easy  transition,  rose  to 
the  same  eminent  consideration  which  his  kinsman  had  bold,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  na  the  foremost  candidate  of  the  republican 
party  within  the  stale  of  New  York  for  the  office  which  bounds  the 
range  of  ambition  in  our  country.  Nf>tat  all  abating  either  his{»er- 
sonal  activity  or  his  proacriptive  severity  toward  others,  he  enooun* 
tered  at  their  bands  hostility  and  retaliation,  fierce,  violent  and 
apparently  relentless.  A  dangerous  rival  di.^wippeared  when  Aaron 
Burr  sank  under  the  suspicion  of  intrigues  against  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
the  election  of  1800,  and  the  reproaches  of  malice  aforethought  in 
the  duel  in  which  the  honored  Hamilton  had  fallen  by  his  band  in 
1804;  but  Mr.  Clinton  was  successively  brought  into  an  attitude  of 
distrust  toward  Lewis  and  Tompkins,  the  successors  of  George  Clin- 
ton in  the  office  of  governor.  He  was  all  the  time  obnoxious  Xo  the 
federal  administration  at  Wa.<^hington,  because  first  the  ambition  of 
his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  and  then  his  own,  were  inconvenient  to 
the  Virginia  presidents,  Jcflfcrson  and  Madison.  He,  however,  hesi- 
tated at  first,  and  probably  on  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  to 
approve  the  system  of  commercial  restrictions  adopted  by  the  former, 
aa  he  questioned,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of 
the  latter  in  the  trying  hour  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  while  no  real  provision  had  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  public  defense,  much  less  any  adequate  means  prepared  for 
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Aggreasion.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  now,  that  Mr.  Clinton  was  emi- 
oe&tly  brave,  and  that  he  loved  Lia  country  with  a  devotion  that 
kn«w  no  bositation  when  her  safety  or  welfare  required  sacrifico  at 
liia  bnxitbi.  Indeed,  in  every  period  of  anxiety,  and  at  every  stage 
o(  tiiL'  long  controveti^y  between  the  United  Stated  and  the  great 
powera  of  western  Europe,  ho  was  vigorous,  untiring  and  bold,  and 
ha%'ing  due  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  tlficiency  which  his 
position  atVonled,  he  was  aa  effei-tive  ns  any  other  patriot  in  the  pub- 
lic aorviec  But  there  was  at  f  Imt  time  a  portion  of  the  federal  party 
which  condemned  the  measures  of  the  government  so  severely  that 
their  own  loyalty  to  the  country  was  not  unnaturally  qucstioncil,  and 
their  conduct,  whatever  was  their  motive,  had  a  t4.'udency  to  encou- 
TUf^  the  public  enemy,  and  so  to  embamiss  the  administration  in  a 
crisis  when  it  had  a  right  to  demand  the  energetic  Hupf>ort  of  all 
parties.  Thia  misconduct  brouglit  suspicion  on  the  whole  feileml 
partv,  ttlthough,  us  a  mass,  it  wtid  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  it  suited 
purposed  of  Mr.  Clinton's  i)])[)oiienls  to  inipuie  his  lieKiUilion  and 
irve  manifested  on  the  octyisions  which  have  been  rneiilioiied,  to 
influcnceof  itympathies  with  the  misguided  feder:di.sta,w)iieh  wei-e 
fbrbidrlcn  cfpially  by  hi^  ri.'^lations  to  the  republican  parly  and  a  just 
SCDM  of  the  real  danger  of  the  country.  Day  by  day,  ihereibre,  old  rv- 
pablkaui associates  and  followersseparateil  from  him, and  in  tlieir  places 
fcJerali>«tj*,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  eJfectually 
•urving  their  eounlry  under  their  own  dilapidate*!  organization,  and 
who  believed  him  as  j)atriotic  as  the  statesmen  who  were  in  power, 
and  much  wiser  than  they,  lent  him  indirectly  their  sympathy 
and  cauliouD  support.  It  was  in  this  unlucky  conjuncture  that  Mr. 
Clinton,  whoae  o^'pirations  to  the  presidency  of  the  Unittni  Slated 
hju]  loug  been  known,  concluded  timt  the  time  had  arrived  wheu 
they  ought  to  lie  an<i  eould  bo  re:ilized.  Mr.  Madison's  iirst  term 
to  cxpiiv  Id  1818,  and  his  successor  was  to  be  clect«.d  in  ltil2. 
The  republican  caucus  at  Washington,  which  then  was  the  recog- 
nised r  iir  ImmIv,  disallowed  Mr.  Clinton's  pretensions,  and 
renomiii  ->.  Madison.  Mr,  Clinton  still  relaiiiiHl  the  contidence 
«f  tlM3  -  republican  party  in  his  own  state  as  an  organized  politiciU 
for  h  it  was  «a<lly  demoniliaed.  lie  n-ceivwl  a  nomination 
i^jjf  the  republican  meinbei-si  of  the  legislature.  The 
no  nomination,  and  indirectly  gave  him  their  su[ifort. 
reodvcd  dghty-uinc  dectoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Madison  took  ono 
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hundred  and  twentj'-eiglit  votes,  and  thus  was  reelected.  This  de- 
feat was  disiiBtruus  to  Mr.  Clinton.  The  war  which,  |»ending  the 
uanviiss,  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain,  was  deemed  a  rej)ub- 
licati  measure,  and  its  suecessi'ul  issue  waa  of  vital  importauce  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Cliuton'a  attitude  was  regarded  as  that  of  au  oppo- 
nent of  the  war  poliey,  and  of  coarse  as  a  sympathizer  with  the 
publie  enemy.  The  ropublicin  jiarty  uf  the  state  of  Kew  York 
shrunk  from  his  side,  and  ut  the  first  opportunity,  in  1613,  displueed 
hira  from  his  office  of  lieuteiiaut-governor,  leaving  him  only  the  may- 
oralty of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  even  this  relatively  inferior  posi- 
tion was  soon  afterward  to  be  taken  away.  lie  seemed  not  only  to 
have  been  coQvicted  of  betraying  bis  own  party  when  holding  a 
high  command  in  it,  to  its  adversary,  in  a  crisis  when  its  B.ilety  was 
i<.ientiric.d  M'ith  thiit  of  the  country  lor  his  own  advantage,  but  aliso  of 
being  unsuccessful  in  the  treason.  But  in  fact  Mr.  Clinton  had  changed 
not  his  principles,  policies  or  sympathies,  but  only  his  personal  reia- 
liuns.  He  had  attempted  to  ^lin  the  presidency,  not  to  overthrow  the 
republican  party,  but  to  reestablish  it  as  he  thought  on  a  better 
foundation ;  not  to  favor  the  pubUc  enemy,  but  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  hira,  as  he  thought,  with  greater  vigor  and  eflect;  not  to 
betray  his  country,  but  to  make  assursmce  of  her  safety  doubly  sure. 
He  had  erred  in  judgment,  and  the  result  was  a  complexity  of 
relations  that  seemed  to  render  all  further  ambition  hopeless.  He 
•was  a  republican  disowned  by  his  party  ;  and  though  not  a  federal- 
ist^ he  was  held  responsible  for  all  the  offenses  imputed  to  them, 
•without  having  their  conlidence,  or  even  enjoying  their  .synija- 
thy.  His  fall  tieemed  irretrievfible.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clinton  had 
been  fortunate  during  the  period  which  we  have  been  reviewing, 
in  laying  broad  and  di'cp  the  foundations  of  a  f)opulanty  that, 
at  no  distant  day,  might  be  made  to  maintain  a  personal  party,  which 
■would  long  perplex  and  often  confound  the  ndversarica  who  now 
exulted  over  what  was  thought  hi?  final  ruin. 

The  city  of  New  York  had  now  begun  to  feel  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  centrnliKation  of  commerce  at  its  wharves,  under  the 
operation  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  public  spirit  was  pro- 
foundly nwakenetl,  The  deficiencies  of  it«  municipal  laws,  of  \t» 
defeuBes,  of  its  scientific  and  literary  institution.s,  of  its  institutions 
of  a¥ts,  and  the  absence  of  most  of  the  elements  of  a  metroix»Iitan 
t-haractcr,  were  generally  felt  and  confessed.    Enlightened,  liWral 
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nSuve  men  were  moving  in  a  Lundrecl  ways  to  make  the  city 
jy  ol"  its  bigh,  but  uewly  discovered  destiny.     Only  some  bigb, 
fgeuial  and  coraprebensive  mind  was  wanted  to  give  steaditicas  and 
direction  to  these  noble  movements.     De  Witt  Clinton  supplied  this 
wont.     He  associated  himselt'  on  equal  terms  with  other  citizens 
[who  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  scbooLs,  designed  to  iiSbrd  the 
taUvautages  of  universal  primary  education  ;  with  others  who  founded 
linstitationa  for  the  study  of  history,  for  improvement  in  art,  for 
liijcliorution  of  criminal  laws,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
ifur  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  for  tlie  relief  of  all  the  forma 
of  suffering  so  fearfully  developed  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  for 
yiMS  correction  uf  vice,  for  the  improvement  of  morals,  and  lor  the 
iccnient  of  religion.     In  all  these  assuciations  be  subjugated 
ambition,  and  seemed  not  a  leader  but  a  follower  of  tlio*.-  who 
by  llieir  exclusive  devotion  were  entitled  to  precedence.     They  de- 
rived from  him,  however,  not  only  liberal  c<mlribuUona  by  his  pi-n, 
li  luid  from  his  purse;  but  .ilso  the  aids  of  his  alnady 
lUnlial  influence,  and  the  sanctions  of  his  olTicial  station 
sod  eiianicter.     He  carried  the  same  lil)f  r.d  unci  hiunanu  spirit  into 
■         '      i     I  ration  aa  chief  magistrate  ttf  the  eity.     13y  virtue  of  that 
(S  not  only  the  head  of  the  jyolice,  charged  with  the 
sibilities  of  preserving  order  and  guarding  the  city  from  ex» 

ten  rs,  but  he  w>is  at  ono-e  a  nvmbcr  aii>l  prewdent  of  the 

mnu.,.,  .1.  'iiuncil,  a  member  and  paVidenl  of  the  board  of  health, 
A  member  and  pn-aident  of  the  court  of  eonunon  pletts,  and  a  mem* 
ber  aiKl  pri^ident  of  the  criminal  court.  He  ajipeured  in  all  thoso 
Tarioo)*  chanicters  always  Arm,  dignified,  intelligent  and  prepareil  ia 
cvcrr  exigency,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  defondi^r  of  the  exile, 
the  guardian  of  the  public  hcaltli,  the  scourge  of  di*->rder,  the  aven* 
:r  of  crime,  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  tho 
Unm  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  As  a  member  of  Uie  setiule  of 
i«bitc  ami  lieutcnant>govcmor  be  exercised  the  functions  not  only 
'  '  '  ■  '  "  Iso  of  a  judge  of  the  court  (yt'dmiier  rewrl,  and 
-  and  ili.slraetions  of  party  he  bore  himself  Ju 
ifMc  high  places  with  the  dignity  and  exercised  the  spirit  of  a 
fiir-aeeing,  and  benevolent  st  ' 
lonlyfiivored,  but  led  incorrn  .  so*,  reforming  errors, 

iraplifying  and  locliorating  laws,  laying  Iht;  foundation  of  uuiver- 
il  odocBtion,  and  of  enduring  systems  of  public  charity,  nnd 
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romo\\ng  aa  fast  as  possible  ihe  yet  lingering  remains  of  alavety. 
Especiblly,  be  corrected  the  popular  prejudice  against  himself  io  re 
gard  to  his  loyalty,  by  the  utmost  liberality  and  efficiency  both  as 
mayor  and  legislator,  in  securing  adequate  means  for  public  defense, 
by  proeuring  loans  to  the  government,  by  voting  supplies  of  mute- 
rials  and  men,  and  by  soliciting  the  military  command  to  which  his 
admitted  courage,  talent  and  influence  seemed  to  entitle  him.  But 
beyond  all  this  he  adopted  early  and  supported  ably  and  efficiently 
the  policy  of  the  construction  of  canals  from  lake  Erie  and  lake 
Champlain  to  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson,  and  showed  to  hLs  fellow 
citizens,  with  what  seemed  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  those  works  to  the  city,  the  state  and  the  whole 
country  in  regard  to  defence^  to  commerce,  to  increase  of  wealth  and 
})opulatiou  and  to  the  stability  of  the  Union.  He  was  so  successful 
in  this  that  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  in  the  year  1812,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  to  submit  that  great  project  to  the  federal 
government  at  Washington,  and  solicit  its  adoption  or  patronage  of 
the  policy  as  a  national  measure.  That  government,  happily  for  the 
Btate,  and  fortunately  for  him,  declined,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
war  of  1812,  with  its  dangers  and  exactions,  put  the  subject  to  rest 
to  l)e  revived  at  a  more  propitious  season.  The  intellectual  vigor, 
the  impartial  spirit,  and  the  energetic  resolution  which  Mr.  Clinton 
displayed  in  these  various  duties  awakened  profound  and  general 
admiration,  while  the  manifest  beneflcenc*  of  his  system  excited 
enthusiastic  desires  for  material  and  moral  progress  throughout  the 
state.  He  had  thus  become  identified,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
his  political  day,  with  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  his  native  state,  and 
with  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  all  the  other  states  which  waited  to 
be  benefited  dir^tly  by  her  movement,  or  to  emulate  her  example. 
He  had  thus  won  a  fame  which  extended  beyond  this  state,  through- 
out other  states,  .nnd  even  reached  foreign  lands.  "While  sinking  out 
of  view  as  a  political  character,  not  only  in  the  Union,  but  even  in 
the  .-^tate  of  Now  York,  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  private  citizen,  was 
more  honored  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  eclipsed  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state ; 
and  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  state  senator,  filled  a  space  in  the  public 
respect  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  might  well 
envy.  By  a  sy-siem  chosen  and  perfected  by  himself  and  exclusively 
bis  own,  he  had  gained  a  moral  position  similar  to  and  equal  to  that 
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which  Hamilton  had  won  before  him  when  the  tide  of  popular  favor 

ibaTing  deserted  him  and  left  him  destitute  of  power  and  influence 

ae  still  stood  forth  an  isolated  figure  on  the  canvass,  attracting  an 

iration  and  exciting  an  interest  which  his  Huccessful  rivals  frared 

^contemplate.    But  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  reascend  the 

>litic<il  ladder  untd  he  had  released  his  bold  on  the  lowest  step  and 

llin<l  once  more  touched  the  ground.     His  opponents  made  haste  to 

hira  from  that  la-st  foothold.     lu  January,  1815,  he  waa 

from  the  mayoralty  by  a  council  of  appointment  in  the 

jterest  of  the  republican  party. 

Fortune  had  gone  with  greatness,  and  he  sunk  into  private  life 
without  even  the  means  of  respectable  subsistence.  The  seventy  of 
Urn  proscription,  coupled  with  the  greatness  of  his  fall  and  the  map 
jesty  of  his  character,  awakened  regrets  and  sympathies  among  large 

»cl«aaea,  who  did  not  sU)p  to  con.sider  how  rashly  he  had  letnpted  for- 
pine,  or  how  rathlessly  he  had  wielded  the  ax  against  those  who 
bad  now  precipitated  him  to  the  ground.  Peace  had  now  retuniod, 
and,  with  it,  the  aspirations  for  civil  progress  which  war  had  for  a 
short  time  suppressed.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  in  the  ob- 
Kority  of  a  retreat  to  the  country,  he  prep.ired  an  argument  in  favor 
of  tho  immetliate  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals — 
detooonstTuting  their  feasibility,  the  ability  of  the  state  to  construct 
tl»«n,  their  certain  reimbursement  of  the  cost,  their  utility  and  indis- 
peniuibleneB.s  as  means  of  natural  defense,  and  their  efficiency  in  ofKjn* 
log  the  western  jwrtions  of  the  state  to  civilization  and  culture,  and 
jntiuning  a  glowing  but  just  exposition  of  the  impulse  they  would 
*ht'  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  aggrandizement 
;^»te,  us  w«ll  as  the  advantages  which  that  immense  extension  of 
the  internal  navigation  pf  the  country  would  confer  on  the  whole 
nati  '  '  '  ij;  to  a  development  of  its  yet  unproductive  resiiiinres, 
and  _•  the  bonds  of  the  American  Union.    Never  has  there 

•ppouvd,  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  a  state  paper,  at  once 
»o  rigorous,  so  genial,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  conclusive.     It  was 
.eooebed  in  the  form  of  a  memorisd  from  the  citizens  of  New  York 
the  legislature  of  the  stjite,  and  was  deferentially  submitted  to  a 
ng  for  their  .adoption.     As  yet,  nations  and  eotnniunities, 
\,^  I, It  .^....wii  of  the  pw>plc,  had  only  sought  aggrandizement  by  wars 
and  coMjUMts.     The  people  of  this  country  luui  had  some  experience 
of  th'w  fy*U:m  of  aggrandizement,  and  were  heartily  tired  of  it     But 
Vol.  IV.  88 
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the  enterprise  of  material  improvement  was  new  to  them,  and  full 
of  benignant  promise.  If  dimgers  attended  ii,  they  were  unforeseen 
and  unconceived.  The  stroke  was  electrical.  The  city  adopted  the 
memorial,  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  the  interior  portions  of  the 
state.  They  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Other  states  and  territo- 
riea,  expecting  either  direct  benefit,  or  waiting  only  to  follow  the  lead 
of  a  power  so  respectable  as  New  York  in  similar  enterprises,  lent 
their  approving  mid  encouraging  voices.  The  policy  was,  from  that 
•noment,  certain  of  success.  It  was  hindered  only  by  the  political 
prejudices  which  hung  around  its  ndvoeatL'.  His  opponents  called 
these  pjt'judices  into  new  activity.  With  short-sighted  m^dice,  they 
.iffccted  to  consider  the  attractive  scheme  as  not  merely  a  new  res«.>rt 
of  a  ruined  politician,  but  as  one  original  with  and  devised  by  him* 
6c\i' — impracticable,  absurd,  and  visionary — jJthougb,  for  more  ihao 
i  hundred  years,  sagacious  .and  enlightened  statesmen,  oonuecte<l  with 
the  afluira  of  the  colony  and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  bad,  with 
rarious  degrees  of  distinctness,  indicated  and  commended  the  obni>x» 
ions  policy,  and  the  state  itself  hiul,  at  an  early  da}',  made  demon.stra» 
tions  toward  its  adoption  by  improving  some  parts  of  its  natural 
chiinneLs,  and  had  recommended  the  whole  enterprise,  befure  the  vrar, 
to  the  mloptioa  of  the  federal  governmeul.  Mr.  ClintiMi,  if  left  to 
designate  for  bis  adversaries  their  mode  of  opposition,  could  have 
preferred  no  other.  It  presented  him  as  not  merely  the  advocate, 
but  even  the  inventor  of  the  system  wlmse  pro.speclive  benefits  were 
already  triumphantly  demonstrated.  His  personality  thus  stamped 
upon  it,  he  must  necessarily  rise  with  it  into  jxfpular  favor.  Mr. 
Clinton  appeared  at  Albany,  at  the  a-ssembling  of  the  legislature,  to 
commend  it.  The  governor — the  organ  of  the  republican  party — 
was  silent  on  the  subject.  The  republican  legislature  rendered  it 
just  enough  of  favor  to  encourage  and  strengthen  Mr.  Clinton,  and 
too  little  to  make  it  their  own  and  .separate  him  as  a  necessur)'  agent 
from  it.  It  apjHjiutcd  him,  with  othcj-s,  a  commissioner  to  make  the 
required  surveys  and  estimates,  solicit  grants  and  donations,  and 
report  at  the  next  session. 

A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor  was  now  to  occur  by  the 
transfer  of  the  esteemed  and  popular  Tompkins,  the  chief  rep nblicim 
character  in  the  stale,  to  tlie  post  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  Who  could  deny  that  Mr.  Clinton's  election 
to  the  office  of  governor  would  further  the  adoption  of  his  great 
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le  ot  improvements?     Who  could  deny  his  claim  to  that  posi* 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  itd  adoption  and  conducting  its  pro- 
secution?    Who  could  deny  even   that  bis  advancement  to  thot 
positioa  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  measure? 
When  ibe  only  popular  favorite  was  relinquishing  the  oflice  and  there 
wad  no  other  ataiearaan  indicated  by  any  general  prelorcncc  for  it,  why 
|«hould  it  be  denied,  under  the  exigent  circumstances  already  mcn- 
kioned,  t<i  Mr.  Clinton?     S[)ontaneoua  demonstrations  prei^ented  him 
' before  the  public  as  a  candidate,  the  party  machinery  relhscd  to 
work  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  and  he  wjis  elected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  181tt,  to  the  oflice  of  governor,  practically  by  the  unanimous 
'toIcc  of  the  people.     It  seemed,  for  a  short  time,  as  if  all  parlisau 
organizations  bad  been  permjinently  broken  up,  and  as  if  party 
Bfiiil  had  been  extinguished  forever.     Notwithstanding   all  these 
pleasing  auguries,  the  period  of  his  administration  was  tilled  up,  liko 
former  ones,   with  violent  and  embittered   {x>litical  controversies, 
cb«''    "     i    :  <1  fonu-nted  by  jealousies  of  parties  connected  with  tho 
fiidi  I  iiiistration  at  Washington.     In  all  these  controversies  he 

WAS  always  the  subject— dej^ire  to  advance  him  at  last  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  irrcapective  of  all  existing  combinations, 
oonstitating  tlie  motive  of  one  party  ;  and  determination  to  rebuke 
and  punish  what  was  called  his  unchasteued  ambition,  the  motive  of 
the  other.     He  triumphed  in  1819,  being  reelected,  though  by  a  very 
BBOBail  majority,  over  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who,  while  yet  vioe-presj- 
dmt,  became  the  opposing  candidate  and  brought  into  the  ciinvass  a 
popularity  never  before  overbalanced.     Ilis  adversaries  avjiiled  them- 
•elves  of  just  complaints  against  the  constituliou  to  move  the  call  of 
a  00Dtrenti<in  for  its  amendment,  and  the  measure  was  eminently 
popular.     Mr.  Clinton,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  and  at  least  unfortu- 
I  tunatcly,  hesitated  so  long  as  to  become  identified  with  the  op|x>sition 
Itij  It.     The  convention  made  rrforrns  which  diminished  the  power  of 
executive  niul  judiciar)'  and  conceded  an  enlargement  of  the 
ight  of  KilfTnigr,  with  other  popular  rights,  while  it  adopted  his  canal 
>licy,  which  had  jilnuidy  b<xn  !ujj»pici<.tnsly  Ix-gun  an<l  might  now 
Ibe  Kuppoetcd  sure  to  be  carried  on  to  a  Bnce«ssful  conclusion.     Mr. 
PClintou  wi*."      '  '     1  b«"  a  aindidate,  under  such  cireumstanocs, 

fur  a  rciilecij'         ^  r  under  the  new  constitution,  and  J<if»eph  C. 

Tttks  was  called  to  the  oflioe  with  a  unanimity  equal  to  that  which 
atlcttdeti  Mr.  Clinton's  elevation  to  the  same  place.     Faction, 
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however,  clisore;aiiized  the  triumpliant  prirty  in  1824.  At  ttic  same 
time,  the  Jegislatiire  in  its  interest  abused  its  triumph  over  Mr.  Clia- 
ton  by  removing  Lim  without  notice  and  without  cause  from  the  now 
obscure  office  of  wmal  commissioner  in  which  he  was  serving,  as  be 
bad  served  from  tlie  first,  only  as  an  adviser  and  without  any  com- 
pcnsiitiun.  IndigniUiou  awakened  by  this  injustice  and  combined 
with  popular  discontents,  resulting  from  other  causes,  bore  him  at 
the  enti  of  the  same  year  back  into  the  office  of  governor  by  a  very 
decided  vote;  but  the  new  combination  which  had  secured  Uiis  re- 
sult was  committed  to  the  support  of  John  Quincy  Adnms,  aa  its 
bead  in  the  federal  government,  while  Mr.  Clinton's  sympalhiesor 
bis  views  of  duty  or  of  interest  determined  his  inclination  ttiward, 
first  William  H.  Crawford,  and  then  Andrew  Jackaon  as  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  He  was  thus  once  more  in  his  old  poaition,  sus- 
tained by  a  |>arty  from  whom  he  withheld  his  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy, and  opposed  by  the  one  to  which  he  looked  for  ultimate  sup- 
port. He  was  barely  reelected  in  1826,  while  the  legislature  wa« 
opposed  to  his  policy  and  interests. 

His  administration  of  the  state  government,  however,  which  con- 
tinued thi-oughout  a  period  of  twelve  years,  with  the  cxct-ption  of 
an  intervening  period  of  two  years,  was  one  of  unequaled  dignity 
and  energy,  devoted  to  just  and  necessary  reforms  and  to  the  gre^t 
enterprises  of  moral  and  stxiial  improvement.  He  had  the  gootl  for- 
tune to  mature  the  system  of  finance  which  enabled  the  sfjite,  uncon- 
scious of  expense  or  care,  to  begin  and  carry  out  his  policy  of  internal 
improvement,  and  to  break  with  his  own  hand  the  gnmnd  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817 ;  and  overcom- 
ing constant,  unremitting  and  factious  resistances,  he  hu<l  the  felicity 
of  being  borne,  in  October,  1826,  in  a  barge  on  the  artificial  river  that 
he  seemed,  to  all,  to  have  constructed,  from  lake  Erie  to  the  bay  of 
New  York,  while  bells  were  rung  and  cannons  saluted  him  at  every 
stage  of  that  imposing  progress.  No  sooner  bad  that  great  work 
been  undertaken  in  1817,  than  the  population  of  the  state  began  to 
swell  with  augmentation  from  other  states  and  from  abroad,  pR>«- 
perity  became  universal,  old  towns  and  cities  expanded,  new  ones  rose 
id  multiplied.  Agriculture,  manufacture  and  commerce,  the  three 
reat  wheels  of  national  industry,  were  quickened  in  their  movement, 
and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  state  from  all  directions.  He  inaugu- 
rated the  constniction  of  braocbes  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  which  it  was 
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nltimatelj  connected  with  the  interuul  lakes,  with  Lake  Ontario  and 
with  the  Susquehanna,  the  Allegany  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers, 
and  by  his  counsel  and  advice,  now  sought  in  all  directions,  he 
hastened  the  opening  of  those  canals  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  in  connection  with  those  of  New 
York  and  with  natoral  channels  now  constitute  a  system  adequate  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  an  empire,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  moun- 
tains which  defy  the  prowess  of  man. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of  the  continually  en- 
larging realization  by  the  public  of  the  benefits  of  his  labors  and  in 
the  midst  of  growing  popular  perplexities  concerning  the  balanced 
probabilities  of  his  yet  rising  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  country, 
or  of  his  sinking  once  more  and  irretrievably  beneath  the  heel  of 
domestic  faction,  died  at  Albany,  the  s^t  of  his  authority  and  the 
chief  theatre  of  his  active  life,  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1828. 
Need  it  be  added  that  party  spirit  was  hushed  into  profound  silence, 
that  the  legislature  provided  for  his  family,  bereft  as  they  were  of 
parent  and  of  fortune,  that  a  grateful  people  celebrated  his  departure 
firom  the  earth  with  all  the  pomp  of  national  sorrow,  and  that  pos- 
terity, already  advancing  on  the  stage,  hails  his  shade  with  the 
homage  deserved  by  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  The  course  of  human 
nature  in  similar  cases  and  circumstances  is  always  the  same. 

Korx.— In  IBW,  and  Hialn  tn  1841,  Ooremor  Seward,  in  hl«  annual  metngM  to  the  legislatnre, 
raoommended  the  erection  of  a  monument,  by  the  itate,  to  the  memoiy  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
•t  the  tame  time  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  character  and  dtstingulihed  public  aerricea. 
Xr.  Saward'a  "Note*  on  NewTork,"  alio,  contain  aeTeral  allusions  to  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  Ua> 
toty  of  tiM  canal*  and  other  great  enterprisea  of  the  sUte.    a»»  Vohmu  U.,  pp.  87,  tlO,  IBS,  Ae. 
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THB  ADVENT  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PAETY. 

ALBANY,    OOTOBBB    13,  1866. 

Hail  to  the  capital  of  New  York  I  Venerable  for  its  antiqaily, 
and  yet  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  progress,  liberty  and  union. 
This  capital  is  dear  to  me.  It  has  more  than  once  sent  me  abroad 
with  honorable  functions,  and  even  in  those  adverse  seasons  which 
have  happened  to  me,  as  they  must  happen  to  all  representative  men, 
it  has  never  faUed  to  receive  me  at  home  again  with  sympathy  and 
kindness.  Doubly  honored  be  the  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
which  here  takes  on  its  highest  significance,  as  it  waves  over  the 
halls  where  equal  representatives  make  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
lives  of  equal  freemen.  Ilonored  be  Justice,  whose  statue  surmounts 
the  dome  above  us !  Blind,  that  she  may  not,  through  either  passion 
or  prejudice,  discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  the  native  bom  and  the  exotic,  the  freeman  and 
him  whose  liberties  have  been  cloven  down,  and  weighing  with 
exact  balance  the  rights  of  all  classes  and  all  races  of  men.  Old 
fiimiliar  echoes  greet  my  ear  from  beneath  these  embowered  roo&  I 
The  voices  o/  the  Spencers,  of  Kent,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Van 
Vechten,  of  the  genial  Tompkins,  of  Clinton  the  great,  and  the  elder 
Clinton,  of  King  and  Hamilton,  of  Jay,  the  pure  and  benevolent, 
and  Schuyler,  the  gallant  and  inflexible.  The  very  air  that  lingers 
around  these  arches,  breathes  inspirations  of  moral,  social,  of  phy- 
sical enterprise,  and  of  unconquerable  freedom. 

You,  old,  tried,  familiar  friends,  ask  my  counsel  whether  to  cling 
yt't  longc  to  traditional  controversies  and  to  dissolving  parties,  or 
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to  rise  at  once  to  nobler  aims,  witb  new  jmJ  more  energetic  assocwh 
tions  I  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  suspense,  nor  do  1  censure  caution 
or  even  timidity.  Fickleness  in  political  associations  is  a  weaknt-js?, 
and  precipitancy  in  public  action  is  a  crime.  Considered  by  itseli^ 
it  is  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to  separate  from  an  old  party  and  to 
institute  a  new  one.  The  new  one  may  exhibit  more  enthusiasm  for 
a  time,  but  it  must  also  for  a  time  lack  cohesion  and  diseiplinc.  The 
Tijunes  of  2>artics  are  generally  arbitrary,  and  not  at  all  indicative  of 
their  characters  or  purposes.  A  generous  man  will,  nevertheless, 
cling,  as  if  it  were  a  family  altaf,  to  a  name  that  has  long  been  a 
rallying  cry  for  himself  and  his  compatriots. 

The  great  question  before  us,  however,  is  to  be  decided,  not  by 
feeling,  but  under  the  counsels  of  reason  and  patriotism.  It  was  the 
last  injunction  given  by  the  last  one  of  the  revolutionary  congreeaes 
to  the  American  i)eople,  never  to  forgot  that  the  cause  of  America 
bad  always  been,  and  that  it  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  cause  of 
human  nature.  The  qur^stion  then,  is,  what  is  the  course  dictated 
to  us  by  our  love  of  country  and  of  humanity? 

The  nation  was  founded  on  the  simple  and  practically  new  prin* 
ciple  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  men,  and  therefore  it 
neccBsarily  became  a  republic.  Other  governments,  founded  on  the 
ancient  principle  of  the  inequality  of  men,  are,  by  force  of  an  eqoal 
necessity,  monarchies  or  aristocracies.  Whenever  either  of  these 
kinds  of  government  loses  by  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circum- 
stances its  elementary  principle,  whether  of  equality  or  inequality, 
thenceforward  it  takes  a  rapid  and  irresistible  course  toward  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  opposite  kind.  No  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  so 
di.sloyal  to  his  country  or  to  mankind,  as  to  be  willing  to  see  our 
republican  system  fail.  All  agree  that  in  every  case,  and  through- 
out all  hazards,  aristocracy  must  be  abhorred  and  avoided,  and 
republican  institutions  must  be  defended  and  preserved- 

Think  it  not  strange  or  extravagant  when  I  say  that  an  aristocracy 
has  already  arisen  here,  and  that  it  is  already  undermining  the 
republic.  An  aristocracy  could  not  arise  in  any  country  where 
there  was  no  privileged  class,  and  no  special  foundation  on  which 
such  a  class  could  permanently  stand.  On  the  contrary,  every  state, 
however  republican  its  constitution  may  be,  is  sure  to  become  an 
aristocracy,  sooner  or  later,  if  it  has  a  privileged  class  standing  firmly 
on  an  enduring  special  foundation ;  and  if  that  class  is  continually 
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stropgtT  and  stronger,  and  the  unprivileged  classes  arc  con- 
growing  weaJcer  and  weaker.  It  ia  not  at  all  essential  to  a 
privileged  daea  that  it  rest  on  feudal  tenures,  or  on  military  com- 
mand, or  on  ecclcsinstical  authority,  or  that  its  rights  be  hereditary, 
or  even  that  it  be  distinguished  by  titles  of  honor.  It  may  be  even 
the  more  insidious  ntid  more  dangerous  for  lacking  all  these  things, 
because  it  will  be  less  obnoxious  to  popular  hostility. 

A  privileged  clnsB  has  existed  in  this  country  from  .in  early  period 

lof  its  fiettlemunt.     Slaveholders  conhtitute  that  class.     They  have  a 

1  special  foundation  on  which  to  stand — ^namely,  personal  dominion 

■  sUTea.     Conscience  and  sound  policy  forbid  all  men  alike  from 

ing  slaves,  but  some  citizens  disregard  the  injunction.     Some 

the  Btatca  enforce  tlie  inhibition;  other  states  neglect  or  rei'use  to 

>rce  it.     In  all  of  the  states  there  are  but  three  hundred  and  fifty 

aonaand  citizens  who  avail  themselves  of  this  peculiar  indulgence ; 

those,  protected  by  the  laws  of  their  states,  constitute  a  privi< 

dasB.    They  confess  themselves  to  be  such  a  class,  when  they 

jatc  the  system  of  slavery  as  a  "iieculiar"  institution. 

The  9j)irit  of  the  revolutionary  age  was  adverse  to  that  privileged 

clasa.     America  and  Europe  were  firmly  engaged  then  in  prosecuting 

what  was  expected  to  be  a  speedy,  complete  and  universal  abolition 

of  African  slaverj.    Nearly  all  of  the  privileged  class  admitted  that 

slavery,  as  a  permanent  system,  was  indefensible,  and  favored  its 

letnovsL    They  asked  only,  what  seemed  by  no  mcons  unreiuaonable, 

aoow  securities  against  a  sudden,  rash  and  violent  removal  of  the 

^bvil,     Under  these  circumstances,  even  the  most  decided  opponents 

^HtfdHMBy  consented  to  some  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution 

^^^^l^n^re  iua>nsistent  with  the  stern  logic  of  equality  that  per- 

Tsded  all  its  other  parts,  and  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 

of  AjBcrican  Iiidcpendence^   on  which  the  constitution  itself  wius 

bsMd.     Wc  are  not  to  censure  the  fathers  for  these  ooncesaions ;  they 

hsd  a  oniou  of  the  states  to  create,  and  to  their  ardent  and  generous 

minds  the  voluntary  removal  of  slavery,  by  the  action  of  the  seve- 

^_7a1  states  themselves,  without  federal  interference,  seemed  not  only 

jHeertain,  but  close  at  hand. 

These  provisions  of  the  constitution  were : 
Fvtt:  That  the  foreign  alave  trade  should  not  be  abolished  before 
1808. 
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Second:  That  any  law  or  regulati<m  which  any  state  might  estac 
lish  in  favor  of  freedom,  should  not  impair  the  legal  remedy,  then 
supposed  to  exist  by  common  law,  for  the  recapture,  by  legal  pro- 
cess, in  such  state,  of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service,  escaping  firora 
other  states. 

Third:  That  three-fifths  of  all  slaves  should  be  counted,  in  settling 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  several  states. 

These  three  concessions,  which  in  themselves  seem  very  limited 
and  almost  haimless,  are  all  that  the  fathers  consciously  made  to  the 
privileged  class. 

But  privileged  daases  always  know  well  how  to  improve  even  any 
indirect  advantages  which  the  constitution  or  laws  of  a  ooontry 
aflbrd.  Such  indirect  advantages  they  acquired  from  two  other 
provisions  of  the  constitution :  Ist.  That  provision  which  makes 
the  state  authority  independent  and  sovereign  in  municipal  afSuTB^ 
slavery  being  understood  to  be  purely  municipal  in  its  nature. 
2d.  That  provision  which,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  small  states,  gives 
thera  a  representation  in  the  senate  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  state. 
Freedom  builds  great  states ;  slavery  multiplies  small  states,  and 
even  dwar&  great  ones. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  American  slaveholders  are  a  privileged  daaa, 
standing  on  a  special  and  permanent  foundation,  and  that  they  are 
protected  in  their  advantages  by  the  organic  laws. 

I  might  show  d  pnori  that  a  privileged  class,  thus  established  on 
an  exceptional  principle,  that  is  wrong  in  itself  and  antagonistic  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  government,  must  neceasarily  be 
dangerous,  if  it  be  suffered  to  expand  and  aggrandize  itself.  But 
unh.'ippily,  we  are  not  left  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  specula- 
tion on  that  subject  The  policy  of  emancipation  was  set  back  in 
this  country  during  the  reaction  against  revolutionary  principles, 
which  necessarily  attended  the  reorganization  of  govertunent ;  and  it 
was  set  back  still  more  effectually  by  the  consternation  which  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  failure  of  the  first  republic  in  France.  The 
privileged  class  promptly  seized  the  advantjiges  which  the  couFtitu- 
tiou  afforded,  to  fortify  itself  in  the  federal  government.  The  last 
federal  acts  directed  against  the  privileged  class  were,  the  abolition 
of  the  foreign  slave  trade  after  1808,  and  the  eternal  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  broad  and  then  unsettled  region  which  extends  fipom 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  MississippL 
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iiTcn  the  passiige  of  that  orcliuance  was,  by  its  sLlcuce,  assumed  to 

imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  class  to  cohmize  with 

elavcs  the  region  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  MiasissippL 

Unlooked-for  events  have  lent  to  the  ]>rivileged  class  advantages 

irhicb  have  more  than  counterbahuiced  the  adverse  ellects  of  this 

earlj  national  legislation.    The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  which 

easily  separates  the  seed  from  the  fibre,  has  made  cotton  an  almost 

exclusive  agricultural  staple  in  the  states  of  the  privileged  class,  and 

An  eminent  commercial  staple  of  the  whole  country.     The  national 

Biritory  has  necessarily  been  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  to  accom- 

ite  an  overgrowing  population,  and  an  ever-increasing  commerce. 

by  these  circumstances,  the  privileged  class  have  at  the 

nine  time  found,  in  a  home  production  of  slaves  in  Maryhind  and 

I  Virginia,  and  trther  states,  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Afriam 

'slave  trade;  and  the}'  have  not  been  slothful  in  unleaniing  ail  the 

feaisimd  dismissing  all  the  timidity  and  conciliation  which  marked 

I  tb* '  '         '         '  and  immediately  after  the  revolutionary  wjir. 

I  I  .ntucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  lis 

[rholding  stateA,  into  the  Union,  seemed  unavoidable,  inasmucli 

overgrowth  of  some  of  the  old  thirteen  states ;  and 

..  .->tates  south  of  the  Ohio,  balancing  the  growing  free 

of  that  river,  served  as  a  sort  of  balance  between  the 

nd  ih»;  tinprivileged  classes,  which  it  was  not  necessary 

to  ui^iui...     Tliis  was  the  first  final  partition  of  the  unsettled  terri- 

torv  of  the  United  States  between  those  clafises. 

In  ISO*,  France  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  broad  belt,  stretch- 
ing along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  British  pos* 
aeHBons  on  the  north,  to  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas  on  the  south. 
This  aoquintioD,  which  was  equally  neceaaary  for  the  safety  of  the 
COnntry  and  for  the  uses  of  commerce,  stimulated  the  desire  of  the 
privil^^  claw  for  an  extension  of  their  territory  and  an  aggran- 
diaenksnt  of  their  power.  New  Orleans,  situated  prnetically  on  the 
oowt  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  already  at  once  an  ancient  slave- 
holdrag  colony  and  an  important  commercial  mart  It  lay  contigu- 
ous to  the  slaveholding  states.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was, 
without  any  resistance,  soon  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  Its  ancient  laws  and  customs  tolerating  slavery.  St.  Louis, 
though  de»Uneil  to  acquire  great  commercial  importance,  wa*«  as  yet 
an  inoonsidenible  town,  with  few  xhiveholdcrs  an<i  slaves.    The  MiiH 
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aissippi  only  divided  it  from  the  northwest  territorj,  which  wj 
already  consecrated  to  freedom.  The  best  interests  of  the  count 
required,  and  humanity  demanded,  that  the  ordinance  of  17S7 
should  be  extended  across  the  Mississippi.  The  privileged  duM, 
however,  took  possession  of  the  region  around  St.  Louis,  and  made 
partial  settlements  lower  down  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
St.  LoTiis  and  its  environs  matured  as  a  state  in  1819,  and  demanded 
admission  with  slavery  into  the  Union.  Then,  only  thirty-two  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  after  its  unanimoua 
ratiPication  by  the  American  people,  the  privileged  class  mode  com- 
men  cause  with  the  new  slavebolding  state,  and,  assuming  a  tone  at 
once  bold,  insolent  and  menacing,  they  denied  the  power  of  con- 
gress, although  in  the  territories  it  was  supreme  and  exclusive,  and 
equally  supreme  antl  exclusive  in  the  admission  of  new  states,  to 
legislate  at  all  against  their  privileges  in  the  territories,  or  to  refuse 
admission  to  a  new  state,  on  the  ground  of  its  refusal  to  surrender 
or  abate  those  privileges ;  and  they  threatened  in  one  loud  voice  to 
subvert  the  Union,  if  Missouri  should  be  rejected.  The  privileged 
class  were  backed  then  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
have  been  backed  on  all  similar  occasions  since  that  time.  They 
were  met,  however,  with  firmness  and  decision  by  the  unprivileged 
class  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  so  Missouri  failed  then  to 
be  admitted  as  a  slave  state.  The  privileged  class  resorted  to  a  new 
form  of  strategy — the  strategy  of  compromise.  They  offered  to  bo 
satisfied  if  Missouri  only  should  be  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  while 
Congress  should  prohibit  slavery  forever  in  all  the  residue  of  that 
part  of  the  l/ouisiana  purchase  which  lay  north  of  the  parallel  of 
86"  80'  of  north  latitude — the  territory  lying  between  this  parallel 
and  the  province  of  Texas,  and  constituting  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Arkansjis,  being  left  by  implication  to  slavery.  This  compromise 
was  accepted,  and  thus  diplomacy  obtainetl  for  the  privileged  class 
immediate  advantages,  which  had  been  denied  to  their  clamor  and 
passion.  This  compromise,  however,  could  have  only  the  authority 
of  a  ropealablc  act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
north  of  36^  80'  was  concerned.  Wise  and  great  men  contrived 
extraordinary  forms  to  bind  the  faith  of  the  pri>'ilege<.l  class  to  that 
perjwtual  inhibition.  They  gave  to  the  fonipromise  the  nature  and 
form  of  a  contract,  with  mutual  equivalents  between  the  privileged 
class  and  the  unprivileged  class,  which  it  would  be  dishonorable  and 
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perfidioos  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  class,  at  any  time,  on  any 
grounds,  or  under  any  eircanifltanoea,  to  aunul  or  revoke,  or  even  to 
draw  in  question-  They  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  contract  proper  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  themselves,  for  their  ratification,  in  the  popu- 
lar electiona.  It  was  so  submitted  to  the  people,  and  so  rati  tied  by 
tbem.  By  virtue  of  this  compromise,  Missouri  came  immediately 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  Arkansas  followed  soon  afterward 
ftfi  A  flkve  state,  while,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  the  compro- 
miae  of  1787,  by  virtue  of  the  same  compromise,  was  extended  Jicross 
the  Miasiasippi,  along  the  parallel  of  36*^  30',  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Thuu,  and  with  such  solemnities,  was  the  strife  of  the  privi- 
leged chtss  of  slaveholders  for  aggrandizement  of  territory  finally 
oomposed  and  forever  settled. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  tbat 
great  settlement.  As  in  the  case  of  the  constitution,  the  responsi' 
bHity  fur  that  great  measure  rests  with  a  generation  that  has  passed 
ty.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  only  as  a  fact,  and  with  the  sUilc  of 
ITS  that  was  established  by  it. 

The  occnpalion  of  the  new  region  west  if  the  M^s.*«K«!ipi ':.  whidi 

thus  saved  for  freedom,  was  artfully  posiponed  inUcriuitely 

Seating  it  as  a  home  for  the  concentrated  but  perishing  Indian 

tribes.    It  sounds  iu  favor  of  the  humanity  of  the  unprivileged  class, 

I  if  noi  of  tlieir  pnidencf^,  that  they  neither  remonstrated  nor  com- 

)  plained  of  that  dedicaliuD. 

The  «ucocaa  of  the  privileged  class,  in  securing  to  themselves 
possession  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  in  exchange  for  the 
jnary  interest  of  the  unprivileged  class  in  the  remainder  of 
Louisiana  purchase,  stimulated  them  to  move  for  new  national 
porchaaes  of  domain,  which  might  yield  them  further  acquisitions. 
Spain  was  unable  to  retain  longer  the  slaveholding  provincts  of  East 
FUmda  and  West  Florida,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  slave  states. 
TlMjy  fell  to  the  United  SUites  by  an  easy  purchase,  ami  Uie  privi- 
claiMt  with  due  diligence  procured  their  organization  as  a  stale, 
im  admission  into  the  Unioiu  The  spell  of  territorial  aggrnu* 
Azemeut  had  iallen  on  the  United  States  of  America,  and  sunultane* 
ooaly  the  s{iell  of  dinsolution  had  fallen  on  the  Utiitcd  States  of 
Iklexico.  The  privileged  class  on  our  side  of  the  border  cnteied 
Texas,  established  slavery  there  io  violation  of  Mexican  laws,  de> 
tubed  that  territory  from  Mexico,  and  organized  it  us  au  indcpcn- 
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dent  sovereign  state,  Texas,  thus  independent  and  sovereigo,  sought 
annexation  to  tbe  United  States.  In  the  very  hour  when  the  virtue 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  unprivileged  classes  was  giving  way 
to  effect  a  constitutional  annexation  of  Texas,  tbe  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  senate  not  less  subservient  to  the  privileged 
class,  executed  a  eoup  d'etat  by  which  that  state  unlawfully,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  precedent,  came  into  the  Union  under  a  covenant 
stipulating  that  four  new  slave  states  might  be  created  out  of  its 
territory  and  admitted  as  slave  states,  while,  by  a  solemn  mockery, 
an  inconsiderable  fragment  that  lay  north  of  S8^  30'  was  ostenta- 
tiously dedicated  to  freedom.  There  remained  no  other  new  terri- 
tory within  the  United  States ;  and  so,  by  this  strange  partition  of 
Texas,  there  was  a  third  final  settlement  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
privileged  class  ;  and  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  unprivileged  dnas, 
who  thought  themselves  secure  in  the  old  northwest  territory  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  equally  safe  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

The  public  repose  that  followed  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  of 
short  duration.  Mexico  resented  that  offense.  A  war  ensued,  and 
terminated  in  the  transfer  of  the  northern  portion  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.  The  Mexican  municipal  laws  forbade  slavery  every- 
where, and  the  new  possessions  were  under  that  law.  Not  a  whit 
the  less,  for  that  reason,  did  the  privileged  class  demand  either  an 
equal  partition,  or  that  the  whole  should  be  opened  to  their  colnni- 
zatiou  with  slaves.  The  house  of  representatives  resisted  these 
pretensions,  as  it  had  resisted  similar  ones  before;  but  the  senate 
seconded  the  privileged  class  with  its  accustomed  zeal.     So  congreaa 

was  divided,  and  failed  to  organize  civil  governments  for  the  newly 

acquired  Mexican  territories,  and  they  were  left  under  martial  lft1^^| 
The  question  raised  by  the  privileged  class  went  down  to  the  ele^^^ 
tors.  The  people  promptly  filled  the  house  of  representatives  with 
a  majority  sternly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  the  breadth 
of  a  single  square  mile.  They  increased  the  force  of  the  unprivileged 
class  in  the  senate,  while  they  called  to  the  presidency  General  Tay- 
lor, who,  although  himself  a  slaveholder,  was  committed  to  non-in' 
tervention  on  the  question  in  congress,  and  to  execute  faithfully 
■whatever  constitutional  laws  congress  should  adopt  Under  these 
circumstances,  California  and  New  Mexico,  youthful  communities, 
practically  free  from  slavery,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  aeductioua  of 
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the  privileged  class  or  its  political  organs,  hafitened  to  establish  coq- 
sututiona,  and  apply  for  admissiou  as  free  states ;  while  the  eccentric 
popalation  of  Dcseret,  indulging  latitudiniirian  principles  equally  in 
matters  of  religion  au<l  of  politics,  prayed  to  be  received  into  the 
Union  as  a  st;iie  or  as  a  territory,  nud  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
ooogress  should  prescribe.  The  privileged  class  rcmonstrated,  and  a 
seditiotu  movement  was  organized  in  their  behalf  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  states,  to  overawe  congress,  if  possible,  and  to  inaugurate  revolu- 
tion if  their  menaces  failed.  You  all  know  well  the  way  of  that 
Lznemorable  controversy.  IIow  eminent  men  yielded  to  the  menaces 
iwitboat  waiting  for  the  revolution,  and  projected  and  tendered  to 
the  pnvileged  class  a  new  compromise,  modeled  after  the  already 
timp-honored  compromise  of  1820.  You  all  know  how  firmly, 
notwithstanding  this  defection  of  leaders  honored  and  beloved. 
I  the  bouse  ot  representatives,  and  even  the  senate,  rei.>elled  the 
oomprnmise,  and  how  firmly  the  unprivileged  class  of  freemen 
throughout  the  Union  demanded  the  unqualified  and  unconditional 
[mdinission  of  California  into  the  Union,  and  refused  to  allot  any 
further  territories  to  the  privileged  class,  for  the  extension  of  the 
|«iy»tero  of  human  bondage.  You  all  remember,  too,  how  in  a  critical 
I  hour  the  ]iresident  sickened  and  died,  and  how  the  hearts  of  congress 
and  of  all  the  people  swooned  at  his  grave,  and  thenceforward  all 
lost  You  remember  how  the  provisional  successor  of  that 
lamented  presidcct  with  ominous  haste  accepted  the  resignation  of 
his  oabinetf  and  ooramitted  the  seals  to  a  new  one,  pledged  like  him* 
aslf  to  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  which  the  {.>eople  had 
condemned ;  and  how  at  last,  after  a  painful  struggle,  its  adoption 
was  effected.  I  think,  also,  that  you  have  not  thus  soon  forgotton 
the  tanns  of  tluitcompromi.se,  the  fourth  final  and  everlasting  seltle- 
menlof  the  conflict  between  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged 
filmsra  of  this  republic  You  have  not  forgotten  how  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  excluded  slavery  from  the  region  northwest  of  the 
(Miio,  was  left  to  ittand,  as  an  institution  too  sacred  to  be  even  ques- 
tioned. IJow  the  Missouri  com])romise,  which  extended  that  ordi- 
nanea  aoross  the  Misaisiiippi,  and  overall  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  was 
made  at  onoe  the  authority,  }>reoedont,  and  formula,  of  the  new 
norapromise,  and  even  declare<l  to  be  an  irrepealable  law  forever. 
How  Coliiiimiii,  wliicli  n*fii.s«'d  to  become  a  slave  state,  was  grudgingly 
littcd  into  the  Union  as  a  free  one.  How  the  batefUl  and  detest- 
IV.  80 
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able  slave  auctions  were  banished  from  under  tbe  eaves  of  tlie  caj)itol, 
quite  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  river.  And  how, 
in  consideration  of  these  maguanimous  and  vast  ooDcessions  mode 
by  the  privileged  class,  it  was  stipulated  that  slavery  should  be  cou- 
tinued  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  long  as  the  privileged  class 
should  require  its  continuance.  New  Mexico,  with  her  free  ooosti- 
lution,  was  superciliously  remanded  to  her  native  mountains,  while, 
without  a  hearing,  her  ancient  and  free  territory  was  dismembered, 
and  its  fairest  part  transferred  to  Texas,  with  the  addition  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  to  win  its  acceptance  by  that  defiant  privileged 
state.  You  remember  how  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  Utah  ajid 
New  Mexico,  if  the  slaveholders  could  corrupt  them,  should  come 
into  the  Union,  in  due  time,  asslaveholding  stjites;  and,  tlually,  how 
the  privdeged  class,  so  highly  oU'eudcd  and  exasperated,  wcix;  brought 
to  accept  this  compromise  ou  their  part,  by  a  reenactmenl  of  the 
then  obsolete  fugitive  slave  law  of  1798,  with  the  addition  of  the 
revolting  feature-^  of  au  attempted  6us}>cnsiou  of  the  habeaa  oorptts  ; 
an  absfjlute  prohibition  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  an  effective  re[x'Al  of 
vital  rules  of  procedure  and  evidence,  and  the  substitution  of  com- 
missioners in  place  of  courts  of  justice,  in  derogation  of  the  consti- 
tution. You  all  remember  how  laboriously  and  ostentatiously  tbis 
compromise  was  associated  with  the  time-honored  forms  and  solemni- 
ties of  the  Missouri  compromise;  how  it  was  declared,  not  the  result 
of  mere  h^gislation,  but  a  contract,  with  mutual  equivalents,  by  the 
privileged  with  the  unprivileged  classes,  irrcpealable  and  even 
unamendable  without  perfidy  and  even  treason  agninst  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  You  all  remember  how,  notwithstanding  j'our 
protests  and  mine,  it  was  urgently,  violently,  clamorously  ratified 
and  confirmed,  as  a  foil,  fair,  final,  and  perpetual  adjustment,  by  thd 
two  great  political  conventions  of  the  country,  representing  the  wholo 
people  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  1852 ;  and 
how  the  heroic  and  generous  Scott  was  rejected,  to  bring  into  the 
presidency  one  who  might  more  safely  be  trusted  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve and  establish  it  forever. 

Nevertheless,  scarcely  one  year  had  elapsed,  K'fore  the  privileged 
class,  using  some  of  our  own  representatives  as  their  instruments, 
broke  up  not  only  this  compromise  of  1850,  but  even  the  ooropro- 
mise  of  1820  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  obtained  the  declaration 
of  congress,  that  all  the^e  settlements,  so  tar  us  they  were  adverse  to 
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jmyueged  class,  were  uncoustitutioaal  usuipalious  of  Icgislutivo 
Fer.  I  do  not  stop  to  stigmatize  or  eveu  to  chai-acterize  these 
•ggreaaioDS.  Of  wliat  use  would  it  be  to  charge  j»erfidy,  when  the 
loaaes  we  deplore  have  resulted  from  our  own  imbecility  and  cow* 
vdioe?  I  do  uul  dwell,  as  others  so  often  aud  so  justly  do,  upon  the 
AtruciouB  asurj>atioii  of  the  government  of  Kansas  by  the  slavo- 
bolders  of  Missouri,  nor  even  on  the  barbarous  and  tyrannical  code 
which  they  have  established  to  stifle  freedom  in  that  territory,  nor 
even  j^et on  the  fraudident  and  nefmioua connivance  of  the  president 
with  the  usurpers. 

Nor  will  I  draw  into  thi;*  picture,  already  too  darkly  shaded, 
the  personal  humiliations  which  daily  come  home  to  yourselves  in 
the  conduct  of  your  own  aifairs.  You  are  commanded  by  un 
onoonstitational  law  of  congress  to  seize  and  deliver  up  to  the  mem- 
beis  of  that  privileged  class  their  fugitive  slaves,  under  the  penally 
of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  your  estates.  You  may  not  inter- 
Blween  the  armed  slaveholder  and  the  w^ounded  slave,  to 
his  being  muniered,  without  coming  under  arrest  for  treason, 
nor  may  you  cover  his  naked  and  lacerated  limbs  except  by  stealth, 
have  fought  twenty  years,  and  with  but  partial  euccess,  for  the 
titutional  right  to  lay  your  renv^nslrances  on  the  table  of  con- 
gnm.  You  may  not  tell  the  freed  slave  who  reaches  your  borders 
thftt  he  is  free,  without  being  seized  by  a  feileral  court,  and  con- 
demned, without  a  trial  or  even  an  accusjition,  to  an  imprisonment 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  without  limitation  of  sentence.  Your 
representativeB  in  either  bouse  of  congress  must  speak  with  bated 
breath  "  '  '  i-nblc  countenance  in  presencse  of  the  representatives 
of  the  j  d  class,  lest  justice  he  denied  to  your  old  soldiers 

when  they  claim  their  pcnrioBS,  or  to  your  laborcra  when  they  claim 
til'         *"  '    '     !  contracts  with  the  government     The  pres- 

id'  •  s  is  reduced  to  the  poi«ition  of  a  deputy  of 

the  privileged  class,  emptying  the  treasury  and  marshaling  bai- 

li  '    ' 's  of  war  to   dragoon  you  into  the  execution  of  the 

iw  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  removes  governors  and 
Jttdgei,  At  their  command,  who  attempt  to  maintain  lawfbl  and  oou- 
RtitatiotuU  rtai.-*'  Inst  tlicm  in  the  territory  of  K.nnsjw.     The 

viec-presidenl  u:  ...  .nwA  Stateij  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
repreaentatiree  an;  safe  men,  whom  the  privileged  cta.<«t  ciui  trust  in 
•veiy  caae.    The  care  of  the  judiciary  of  the  territj)riea,  and  even 
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of  the  tbreign  relations,  is  intrusted  in  cither  house  to  assured  sup- 
porters of  that  class.  Protection  is  denied  to  your  wool,  while  it  is 
freely  given  to  the  slaveholder's  sugar.  Millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  domain  are  freely  given  to  Alubama,  for  railroada,  and  even 
a.3  gratuities,  while  not  a  dollar  can  be  obtained  to  remove  the  rocks 
of  Hellgate  and  the  sands  of  the  Overslaugh,  or  the  bars  in  lake 
St.  Clair  or  those  in  the  mouths  of  your  lake  harbors.  Canada, 
lying  all  along  your  northern  borders,  must  not  even  be  looked  upon, 
lest  you  may  lust  after  it,  while  millions  upon  millions  are  lavished 
in  war  and  diplomacy  to  annex  and  spread  slavery  over  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Texa.s,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America.  Your  liberty 
of  speech,  where  is  it  ?  You  may  not,  without  severe  rebuk«^ 
speak  of  despotism  in  foreign  hinds,  lest  the  slave  overhear  you  on 
the  plantations  of  the  privileged  class,  or  the  foreign  despot  visit 
them  in  retaUalion  for  your  unavailing  sympathy.  The  national 
flag,  the  emblem  of  universal  liberty,  covers  cargoes  of  slaves,  not 
only  in  our  own  view,  but  flaunta  defiance  over  them  in  foreign 
ports.  Judges  of  United  States  courts,  safe  under  the  protection  of 
the  president  and  the  senate,  charge  grand  juries  in  advance  of  any 
question,  that  obnoxious  and  unequal  federal  laws  are  constitutional 
and  obligatory;  they  give  counsel  to  legislative  bodies  how  to  frame 
laws  which  they  will  sustain,  instead  of  waiting  to  review  those  laws 
when  enacted.  They  even  convert  the  writ  of  freedom  to  an  engine 
of  slavery,  and  they  pervert  the  power  of  punishing  irregularities 
committed  in  their  presence  i  nto  the  machinery  of  a  tyranny  as  odious 
as  that  of  the  star  chamber.  The  privileged  cla.ss  in  Virginia 
imprison  your  seamen  in  their  ports,  in  retaliation  for  the  independ- 
ence of  your  executive  authorities ;  and  you  are  already  in  a 
doubtful  struggle  for  the  right  to  exclude  the  traffic  in  slaves  from 
your  own  borders. 

I  will  only  ask,  in  concluding  this  humiliating  rehearsal,  whether 
there  is  not  in  this  favored  country  a  privileged  class ;  whether  it  does 
not  stand  on  an  enduring  foundation;  whether  it  is  not  growing 
stronger  and  stronger,  while  the  unprivileged  class  grows  weaker  and 
weaker ;  whether  its  further  growth  and  extent  would  not  be,  not 
merely  detrimental,  but  dangerous ;  and  whether  tliere  is  any  hope  to 
arrest  that  growth  and  extension  hereafter,  if  the  attempt  shall  not  be 
made  now  ?  The  change,  that  has  beo^me  at  last  so  necessary,  is  as 
easy  to  be  made  as  it  is  necessary.     The  whole  number  of  slaveholdera 
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18  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousaml,  oue-huudredlh  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country.  If  you  add  ihcir  parenta,  children, 
immediate  relatives  and  dependents,  they  are  two  millions — one* 
fifteenth  part  of  the  American  people.  Slavery  is  not,  and  never  caa 
be,  perpetual.  It  will  be  overthrown,  cither  peacefully  or  lawfully, 
under  this  constitution,  or  it  will  work  the  subversion  of  the  oonstitu  • 
tioo,  together  with  its  own  overthrow.  Then  the  slaveholders  would 
sh  in  the  struggle.  The  change  can  now  be  made  without  violence, 
by  the  agency  of  the  ballot-box.  The  temper  of  the  nation  is 
jnsl,  liberal,  forbearing.  It  will  contribute  any  money  and  endure 
tny  sacrifioeB  to  effect  this  great  and  important  change ;  indeed,  it  is 
balf  made  already. 

The  will  exists,  because  the  evil  has  become  intolerable,  and  the 
need  of  a  remedy  is  universally  acknowledged.  What,  then,  is 
ited  ?  Organization  I  Organization  1  Nothing  but  organization, 
we  organize?  Why  not?  Can  we  maintain  the  revolution, 
auspiciously  begun,  without  organization?  Certainly  not.  Are 
you  apprehensive  of  liiilure,  because  the  revolution  is  not  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  «xiually  successful  ?  Was  there  ever  a  revolution 
that  was  eijually  suticessful  at  all  times  and  everywhere?  Certainly 
not  Do  you  s.iy  tbat  you  cannot  abolish  slavery  in  the  privileged 
states?  We  have  no  need,  no  purpose^  no  constitutional  power,  no 
duty,  to  do  so.  Providence  has  devolved  that  duty  on  others,  and 
law  leaves  it  wisely  to  them.  We  have  power  to  avert 
■  ■n  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  Union,  and  that  ia 
eoougb.  Do  you  doubt  tbat  power  ?  Did  not  the  statesmen  of  1787 
know  the  bounds  of  constitutional  power  ?  Somebody  has  municipal 
power  in  tJjB  imorganized  territories  of  the  Union.  Who  is  it?  It 
is  not  any  foreign  state ;  it  is  not  any  of  the  American  states ;  it  is 
not  the  people  in  the  tcrritcjries.  It  is  the  congress  of  the  whole 
United  States,  and  their  power  there  is  supreme.  Are  you  afraid 
that  the  privileged  class  will  not  submit?  The  privileged  class  are 
bomao,  and  they  are  wise.  Tliey  know  just  as  well  how  to  submit 
to  jtiat  authority,  firmly  and  constitutionally  exercised,  as  they  do 
bow  to  extort  uncquiJ  concessions  by  terror  from  timid  men.  Can 
the  privileged  class  live  without  a  Union  any  better  than  you  can  ? 
Tbcy  would  atfi  remain  and  wrangle  with  you  an  hour,  if  thi-y  c<>uld 
do  SO.  Can  they  ever  hope  to  obtain  another  Union  so  fuvomblc  to 
them  a*  this  one,  if  this  should  be  overthrown  ?    Will  they  destroy 
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themselves,  that  they  may  simply  do  harm  to  you?  Did  ever  auj 
privileged  class  commit  such  an  absurd  suicide  as  this?  Are  yoa 
alone  the  keepers  of  the  Union?  Have  not  the  privileged  class 
interests  as  great  to  maintain  in  the  Union,  and  are  their  obligationB 
to  maintain  it  dilierenl  from  your  own? 

How  shall  we  organize  ?  The  evil  is  a  national  one.  The  power 
and  the  influence  and  the  organization  of  the  privileged  class  pervade 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  knows  no  north,  no  south,  no  cast,  no 
west.  It  is  stronger  to-day  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  surrounded 
by  freemen,  than  it  is  on  Chesapeake  bay,  surrounded  by  slaves.  It 
is  not  a  sectional  but  a  national  contest  on  which  we  have  entered. 
Our  organization,  therefore,  must  be  a  national  one.  The  means  of 
success  are  national.  We  must  restore  the  demoralized  virtue  of  the 
nation.  We  must  restore  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state — the  principle  of  tlie  sacrednesa  of  the  absolute  and 
inherent  rights  of  man.  We  want,  then,  an  organization  open  to  all 
classes  of  men,  and  that  excludes  none. 

We  want  a  bold,  out-spoken,  free-spoken  organization — one  that 
openly  proclaims  its  principles,  its  purposes,  and  its  objects — in  ft-ar 
of  God,  and  not  of  man — like  that  army,  which  Cromwell  led,  that 
established  the  commonwealth  of  England.  This  is  the  organization 
we  want 

It  is  best  to  take  an  existing  organization  that  answers  to  these 
conditions,  if  we  can  find  one ;  if  we  cannot  find  one  such,  we  must 
create  one.  Let  us  try  existing  parties  by  this  test  Shall  we  take 
the  know-nothing  party,  or  the  American  party,  as  it  now  more 
ambitiously  names  itself?  It  is  a  purely  sectional  organization.  In 
the  privileged  states,  it  scouts  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man, 
and  justifies  the  unbounded  claims  of  the  privileged  class.  In  the 
unprivileged  states,  it  stifles  its  voice  and  suppresses  your  own  free 
speeck,  lest  it  may  be  overheard  beyond  the  Potomac.  In  the  privi- 
leged stites,  it  justifies  all  the  wrongs  committed  against  you.  In 
the  unprivileged  states,  it  affects  to  condemn  them,  but  protests  that 
they  shall  not  be  redressed.  I  speak  not  now  of  its  false  and  preva- 
ricating rituals,  its  unlawful  and  unchristian  oaths,  its  clandestine 
councils  and  its  dark  conspiracies,  its  mobs  and  its  murders,  proscrib- 
ing and  slaying  men  for  their  conscience'  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  nativity.  I  have  spoken  of  them  often  enough  and  freely 
enough  heretofore.     I  say  now  only  that  all  these  equally  unfit  this 
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Amencan  party  for  any  uulionul  duly,  aud  qualify  it  to  be 
thus  fur  been — an  auxiliary  Swiss  corps,  engaging  the 
firiends  of  freedom  in  premature  skirmishes  at  one  time,  and  docoyiug 
ihcm  into  ambushes  prepared  by  their  enemies  at  another.  Let  it 
paasby. 

Shdl  we  unite  ouraelves  to  the  democratic  party  ?  If  so,  to  which 
section  or  faction?  The  bards,  who  are  so  stem  in  defending  the 
aggressions  of  the  privileged  class,  and  in  rebuking  the  adniinistra- 
■uon  through  whose  agency  they  are  c<;)mmilted?  or  the  softs,  who 
pn>teBt  against  these  aggressions,  while  they  sustain  and  invigorate 
that  administration  ?  Shall  we  suppose  the  democratic  party  reunited 
and  cousoUdated?  What  is  it,  then,  but  the  same  party  which  baa 
led  ia  the  commission  of  all  those  aggressions,  save  one,  and  which 
urged,  counseled  and  cooperated  in  that,  and  claims  exclusively  the 
political  benefits  resulting  from  it?     Let  the  democratic  party  pass. 

Shall  we  report  ourselves  to  the  whig  party  ?  Where  is  it?  Gen- 
tie  shepherd,  tell  me  where  I  Four  years  ago  it  was  a  strong  and 
vigOTOVta  party,  honorable  for  energy,  noble  achievements,  and  still 
more  for  noble  enterprises.  In  1852  it  was  united  and  consolidated, 
and  moved  by  panics  and  fears  to  emulate  the  democratic  party 
in  its  practised  subserviency  to  the  privileged  class,  and  it  yielded 
in  spite  of  your  remonstrances  and  mine.  The  privileged  class, 
irbo  had  debauched  it,  abandoned  it,  because  they  knew  tliat  it 
ooold  not  vie  with  ila  rival  in  the  humiliating  service  it  proffered 
tlieRi;  and  now  there  is  neither  whig  party  nor  whig,  south  of  the 
Potomac 

How  ia  it  in  the  unpriviloged  states?  Out  of  New  York,  the 
lorefB  of  freedom,  disgusted  with  its  prostitution,  forsook  it,  aud 
xnarcbcd  into  any  and  every  other  organization.  We  have  main* 
tained  it  here,  and  in  its  purity,  until  the  aiders  and  abettoi-s  of  the 
privileged  class,  in  retaliation,  have  wounded  it  on  all  aides,  and  it 
ia  now  manifestly  no  longer  able  to  maintain  and  carry  forward, 
alone  and  unaided,  the  great  revolution  that  it  inaugurated.  He  ia 
unfit  for  a  statesman,  although  he  may  be  a  patriot,  who  will  cling 
ereo  to  an  honored  and  faithlul  association,  when  it  is  reduced  so  low 
is  strength  and  numbers  as  to  be  entirely  ineffectual  amid  the  ecu* 
leitB  of  great  parties  by  which  republics  are  saved.  Any  party, 
when  rednood  so  low,  must  ultimately  dwindle  and  dwurf  iuto  a 
mero  fiu;tioD.    Let,  then,  the  whig  party  pass.    It  committed  a 
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grievous  fault,  and  grievously  hath  it  answered  it.  Let  it  march  out 
of  the  field,  therefore,  with  all  the  honors. 

The  principles  of  true  democrats  and  the  principles  of  true  whiga 
remain  throughout  all  changes  of  parties  and  of  men,  and,  so  &r  as 
they  are  sound,  they  are  necessarily  the  same.  Such  true  democrata 
and  true  whigs  are  now  ready  to  unite  on  those  sound  principles 
common  to  both.  Neither  of  these  two  classes  can  or  ought  to  insist 
on  forcing  a  defective  organization,  with  a  stained  banner,  upon  the 
other.  The  republican  organization  bag  sagaciously  seen  this,  aod 
magnanimously  laid  a  new,  sound  and  liberal  platform,  broad  enough 
for  both  classes  to  stand  upon.  Its  principles  are  equal  and  exact 
juBtice;  its  speech  open,  decided  and  frank.  Its  banner  is  untom 
in  former  battles,  and  unsullied  by  past  errors.  That  is  the  party 
for  ua.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  always,  or  even  long,  preserve  its 
courage,  its  moderation,  and  its  consistency.  If  it  shall  do  so,  it  will 
rescue  and  save  the  country.  If  it,  too,  shall  become  unfaithful, 
as  all  preceding  parties  have  done,  it  will,  without  sorrow  or  regret 
on  my  part,  perish  as  they  are  perisbmg,  and  will  give  place  to 
another,  truer  and  better  one. 

So  long  as  the  republican  party  shall  be  finn  and  faithful  to  the 
constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  man,  I  shall  serve  it  with 
the  reservation  of  that  personal  independence  which  is  my  birthright, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  zeal  and  devotion  that  patriotism 
allows  and  enjoins.  I  do  not  know,  and  personally  I  do  not  greatly 
care,  that  it  shall  work  out  its  great  ends  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  in 
my  lifetime ;  because  I  know  that  those  ends  are  ultimately  sure, 
and  that  time  and  trial  are  the  elements  which  make  all  great  refoi^ 
mations  sure  and  lasting.  I  have  not  thus  far  lived  for  personal  ends 
or  temporary  feme,  and  I  shall  not  begin  so  late  to  live  or  labor  for 
them.  I  have  hoped  that  I  might  leave  ray  country  somewhat  wor- 
thier of  a  lofty  destiny,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature  somewhat 
safer.  A  reasonable  ambition  mu.st  always  be  satisfied  with  ainoere 
and  practical  endeavors.  I^  among  those  who  shall  come  afler  us, 
there  shall  be  any  curious  inquirer  who  shall  fall  upon  s  name  so 
obscure  as  mine,  be  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  however  unsoo- 
ceasfuUy  I  labored  for  generous  ends,  yet  that  I  nevertheless  wm 
ever  faithful,  ever  hopcfuL 
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BCFFALO,  OCTOBEB  19,  18&S. 

I  AM  ftlwftjs  proud  of  my  native  state,  when  I  stand  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  mountains  under  whose  shadow  I  was  bom,  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  silvery  lakes  among  which  1  dwell.  I  am  prouder  still,  when, 
looking  oir  from  the  vestibule  of  the  cupitol,  I  see  the  mediterranean 
■waters of  the  continent,  obicdient  to  her  command,  mingle  their  floods 
•with  the  tides  of  the  world-encircling  ocean.  No  less  buoyant  is  my 
pride  now,  when,  standing  here  in  the  presence  of  Niagara,  the  marvel 
of  nature  it»elf,  I  see  New  York  at  once  unlocking  the  gates  of  the 
west,  and  standing  sentinel  on  the  frontier  of  the  republic,  whose 
wa&ity  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  human  race.  Speaking  on  such  a 
■tage,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  speak  thoughtfully,  sincerely, 

Yc  good  men  of  Erie  I  TJhe  republican  party  is  sounding  through- 
Lout  all  our  borders  a  deep-toned  alarum  for  the  safety  of  the  consti- 
f tattoo,  of  union,  and  of  liberty.  Do  you  hear  it  ?  The  republican 
party  declares,  that  by  means  of  recent  treacherous  measures  adopted 
by  oo&grefiB  and  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  constitutional 
■tfegoATds  of  citizens,  ideiiti(;jd  with  the  rights  of  human  nature 
itself  arc  andermined,  impaired,  and  in  danger  of  being  overthrown- 
those  safeguards  be  not  immediately  renewed  and 
jrument  ibk-lf,  hitherto  a  fortress  of  republicanism, 
rill  pom  into  the  bands  of  an  insidious  aristocracy,  and  its  batteries 
be  turned  against  the  cause  which  it  was  reared  to  defend. 

The  republican  party  is  not  deficient,  either  in  intelligence,  in 
eanxst  patriotism,  in  moderation,  or  in  numbers.  Its  members 
rverywbere  are  among  those  who,  in  all  our  political,  moral  and 
rvligious  associations,  have  been  as  enlightened  and  m  efKcient  as 
jlhdr  fellows.  Those  who  constitute  its  miisscs  have,  8«jme  for  long 
pericxU,  and  others  throughout  lung  lives,  been  consistent  supporters, 
uot  i»iily  <»r  the  ajDstitutiou,  but  also  of  all  thoee  principle  of  jus- 
Vou'lV  31 
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tice,  equality  and  liberty,  which  are  the  baais  of  republican  govern* 
Blent.  Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  counseled 
Beditious  or  factious  measures.  The  republican  party  holds  either 
paramount  or  at  least  respectable  rank  and  authority  in  thirteen  of 
the  states,  with  either  the  whole  or  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  each  of  those  states  in  the  Federal  Union. 

It  is,  indeed,  popularly  regarded  as  a  party  of  yesterday,  Bui 
practically  it  is  old  and  well  known  in  the  field  of  public  a&ira. 
Its  policy  is  to  inculcate  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  increase  and 
extension  of  slavery,  and  the  plantation  organization  and  admis* 
Bion  of  free  states  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States. 
This  policy  is  even  older  than  the  constitution  itsel£  It  wms  the 
policy  of  Jay,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Washington.  It  was  eaiij 
exercised  in  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  and  devoting  the 
northwest  territory  to  impartial  freedom.  Although  it  baa  not 
always  prevailed  in  the  federal  government,  it  has,  without  change 
or  even  the  shadow  of  turning,  been  always  the  policy  of  the  etata 
of  New  York,  which  has  continually  been  the  wisest  member  of  the 
confederacy,  and  as  loyal  as  any  other  member.  Those  who  have 
cherished  this  policy  have,  however,  been  divided  and  distril>uted 
among  the  many  parties  which  have  existed,  until,  by  reason  of  that 
separation  alone,  the  policy  itself  has  been  arrested  and  defeated.  De* 
featcd,  but  not  successfully  repressed,  that  policy  has  at  last  worked 
out  a  disintegration  of  all  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  so  unwisely 
and  disloyally  discarded.  Its  advocates,  thus  disengaged  and  released 
from  diverse  and  uncongenial  relations,  have  come  together  by  means 
of  a  just  and  natural  affinity,  and  have  organized,  and  they  now  con- 
stitute the  republican  party. 

Slavery,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic, still  exists  in  this,  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  independence;  and 
it  has  at  once  a  purpose  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  apparently  a  reason- 
able hope  of  at  least  a  long  continuance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
love  of  equality,  springing  alike  and  all  at  once  from  the  conacienoee, 
the  judgments,  and  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  is  irreproBsi- 
ble  and  imperishable,  and  so  there  will  remain  an  undying  jealousy 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  slavery.  The  republican  party  fosters  that 
jealousy,  and  directs  it  to  the  proper  means  of  active  resistanoei 
Thus  it  happens,  that  as  the  republican  party  is  not  a  party  of  y«»- 
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terday,  it  is  also  not  merely  a  party  of  to-day,  but  a  durable,  per* 
peti:  '  ion. 

1  Idera,   always  sufficiently  united  and  consolidated, 

have  so  improved  their  advantages,  that  their  aggressiona  have  be- 
ciMne  at  laat  intolerable.  They  have  rushed  into  a  dead-lock  with 
ibdr  opponents.  The  nation's  whole  breadth  is  the  field  of  conUsL 
[A  changeleas  sway  of  the  republic,  throughout  its  Hiture  existence, 
«  iho  object  of  this  majestic  strife.  So  the  slaveholders  on  the  one 
ode,  and  the  republic^an  party  on  the  other,  are  now,  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  must  continue  to  be,  not  merely  the  chief  oorabat- 
bat  practically  the  only  combatantfl  in  the  Union.     Such  is  the 

jablican  party,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appeftlB  to  you  to  enlist  under  its  banner,  and  give  it  your  enlight^ 
ened  and  efToctive  cooperation.  Shall  I  have  on  your  part  a  fair 
and  candid  hearing  in  its  behalf? 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  this  moment  large  popular  masses  are  at 
rest,  while  others,  broken  up  in  the  general  wreck  of  former  parties, 
are  moving  capriciously,  and  in  divergent  directions.  T  know  equally 
well  that  popular  miusses,  at  rest,  have  u  sort  of  m  incrdee  to  over- 
oome;  and  that  popular  masses,  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed, 
lot  all  at  once  compoee  themselves,  and  organize.  I  apprehend, 
fore,  that  here,  ae  elsewhere,  there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  some, 
a  disposition  to  indolence,  and  on  the  part  of  others  a  disposition  to 
avo«d  the  organization  which  seems  to  me  to  have  become  necessary. 
Both  of  these  disptositiuns  persuade  to  neutrality. 

Are  yon  indeed  sure,  then,  that  neutrality  will  be  right,  even  if 
yott  find  it  possible?  Is  liberty  to  be  maintained  in  this  republic, 
otherwise  than  through  the  conflicts  of  great  parties?  Where  there 
are  no  great  parties,  there  are  either  many  small  factions,  or  no  parties 
or  fiictions  whatever.  A  stale  that  surrenders  itself  to  the  confused 
oooteste  of  Biuall  parties  or  factious,  is  sinking  inevitably  toward 
dcspotino.  A  state  that  has  no  parties  or  factious  at  all  is  a  despo* 
tinn  already. 

In  everj  conflict  between  great  parlies  (speaking  without  reference 
lo  the  mooret  of  leaders  or  of  masses),  is  there  not  one  side  that  is 
absolutely  or  relatively  the  right  side,  and  which,  because  it  is  the 
ri^'!  '  !•*  the  side  favorable  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  publio 
■ai  1  also  another  side  that   is  absolutely  or  relatively  the 

wrung  side,  and  therefore  the  side  detrimental  to  the  publio  welfare^ 
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and  injurious  U>  the  public  safety?  Are  the  welfare  and  safely  of 
the  whole  body  politic  anything  else  than  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  all  its  individual  members ?  Can  I  justly  expect  you  to  defend  my 
interest,  and  to  assure  my  safety,  if  I  will  not  defend  and  guard  them 
myself?  lu  an  ancient  republic,  it  was  made  a  capital  crime  to  re- 
fuse to  take  a  side  in  every  political  contest  that  agitated  the  com» 
monwealth.  The  penalty  was  indeed  too  severe,  but  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  law  just  and  wise  ?  Still  you  fear  agitation,  and  desire 
repose.  Was  not  the  British  commonwealth  free  from  disturbance 
when  it  so  suddenly  went  down,  and  the  Stimrts  renewed  their 
hateful  dominion  ?  Was  not  the  late  French  republic  distracted  by 
petty  factions,  regardless  of  the  constitution  and  its  safety,  when  the 
coup  d^etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  sent 
the  republicans  of  France  to  prison,  to  exile  and  to  death?  Quiet 
and  repose  are  indeed  desirable,  when  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed; 
but  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed  only  when  they  come  at  intervals  of 
great  activity,  and  repair  and  fit  the  wearied  commonwealth  for 
renewed  watchfulness. 

Can  you  maintain  neutrality?  If  you  enlist  into  or  remain  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  democratic  party,  or  either  of  its  sections,  that  is  to 
engage  directly  in  the  contest  Even  if  your  party  or  section  dis- 
avow opposition  to  freedom,  all  its  successes  enure  to  the  advantage 
of  the  slaveholders.  Is  neutrality  easy  to  be  maintained,  amid  the 
excitement  of  political  contests?  Zealous  men  in  opposing  parties 
mutually  respect  each  other,  if  they  are  generous ,  but  they  agree  in 
despising  the  timid  and  trimming  citizen.  In  every  campaign,  the 
place  of  greatest  danger  is  the  neutral  ground  lying  between  the  two 
lines,  because  it  is  raked  by  the  fire  of  both  armies. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  immunities  of  neutrality  may  be  secured 
by  remaining  in  some  independent  outside  ufisociation.  How  long 
do  you  think  any  considerable  mass  of  American  citizens,  enlightened, 
open,  manly,  ardent,  as  they  are,  will  be  amused  or  interested  in  the 
mummeries  of  a  merely  private,  secret,  selfish,  bigoted,  proscriptive 
cabal,  and  its  stale  debates  about  the  proper  conditions  of  naturahza* 
tion,  and  the  claims  of  adopted  citizens  to  the  privilege  of  gracing 
the  parades  of  the  militia  on  muster  days,  and  the  non-conformity 
of  Catholic  clergy  to  the  approved  protestant  tenures  of  churches 
and  burying  grounds,  when  the  discussion  of  the  great  question, 
whether  this  shall  be  a  land  of  freedom  or  a  land  of  slavery,  shall 
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re  actually  begun,  and  every  popular  tribune  is  occupied?  When 
the  sea  is  calm,  light  and  fanciful  barks  sport  safely  and  gaily  on  its 
sorfJace,  among  its  merchantmen  and  its  ships  of  war.  Bat  when 
tlie  storm  king  laahes  the  w.aves,  and  they  rise  up  l'>  kiss  his  feet, 
the  fautafitical  craft,  no  matter  how  broad  its  streamers,  or  how  sharp 
it£  keel,  or  how  dexterous  its  navigator,  suddenly  disappears. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  you  all,  if  nut  now,  yet  soon  enough^ 
will  take  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  great  controversy. 

Which  side?  It  will  be  the  side  on  which  justice,  equality  and 
freedom,  shall  be  found ;  and,  therefore,  on  which  final  succesj  and 
triumph  shall  be  found.  Which  side  is  that?  Even  the  mathema- 
tician cannot  prove  a  self-evident  truth  in  his  science;  nor  can  I 
lonstrate  a  self-evident  truth  in  politics.  To  assext  that  justice, 
'"tfr  fnwdom^  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  laboring  to 
fortifj  and  extend  slavery,  is  one  of  tliose  paradoxes  which  pen* 
inotiod  error  requires  us  to  refute.  I  may  be  able  to  illustrate  its 
inlity.     Justice,  equality  and  freedom,  in  political  discussions, 

Ite  to  individual  men  and  masses  of  men  in  the  state.  The  old 
Koman  state  consisted  of  members  constituting  three  classes:  1st 
PatrJdftDS  or  privileged  citizens;  2d,  Plebeians  or  unprivileged  cili- 
sens ;  8d.  Slavcn,  equally  held  by  both  of  the  other  classes.  All 
the  politics  of  that  great  and  powerful  people,  whether  of  peace  or 
tear,  domestic  or  foreign,  turned  on  the  ever-changing  balances  of 
these  three  classes  and  chiefly  on  that  of  the  two  first.  In  the 
Uoited  States,  tliere  are  also  throe  classes.  Slaveholders,  uon-slave- 
holdefB  and  slaves.  From  the  foundation  of  our  system,  and  even 
Horn  an  early  period,  in  the  revolutionary  war  itself,  all  American 
politics,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  and  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
have  mainly  turned,  aa  they  are  now  conspicuously  turning,  with 
the  vikratioDs  of  the  balances  between  these  three  classes,  and  chit  fly 
tboM  of  the  balances  between  the  two  first.  Always  the  slavehold- 
«»,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  property  and  pretensions  anomalous 
CD''    '  i-  to  fortify  tli'        "     ~.  with  blind  disregard  to 

tbi      ,.  '  sis  of  non-sla \  ;>.     Always  the  non-slave* 

holders,  having  an  increasing  con.iciousneas  that  slavery  in  any 
de^gree  is  injurious  to  the  state,  and  dangemus  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  seek  to  counteract  the  policy  of  the  slaveholders  by  diffus* 
ing  the  epirit  of  freedom.  The  cause  of  the  non-slnvcholders  is 
MMuned  by  the  republican  party,  and  by  no  other  party,  seel  or 
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faction.     On  which  side,  then,  may  we  expect  that  justioe,  equ 
and  liberty,  will  be  found  ? 

The  opposition,  however,  tell  us  they  cannot  yet  see  that  slave- 
holders may  not  possibly  have  justice  on  their  side.  Let  ua  try  to 
make  the  matter  plain.  Slaveholders  are  men  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations of  society,  and  they  are  a  power  in  the  state.  Non-slave- 
holders, using  only  free  labor,  are  human  also,  and  another  power  in 
the  stivte.  Their  systems  clash,  their  interests  conflict,  their  ambi- 
tions conflict.  The  one  power  strives  to  extend,  the  other  to  circum- 
scribe, slavery.  The  republicans,  by  succession,  are  the  party  who 
have  opp&sed  all  the  political  concessions  which  have  hitlierto  been 
made  to  slavery.  They,  opposed  successfully  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  northwest  territory.  They  opposed,  with  partial 
success,  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territory  acquired  from 
France.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success,  the  extension  of  slavery 
in  the  state  of  Texas.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success,  the  ex> 
tension  of  slavery  in  the  territory  obtained  by  conquest  from  Mexico. 
They  opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  restriction  in  favor  of  freedom 
contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise.  They  now  demand  the  ad- 
niiasion,  not  only  of  free  states,  but  also  of  free  states  only,  into  the 
American  Union.  The  slaveholders  are  the  party  by  whoso  power 
and  influence  all  the  enlargements  of  slavery  within  the  United  States 
have  been  made.  On  which  side,  then,  are  justice,  equality  and  free* 
dom  ?     Answer  mc  upon  your  honors  and  your  consciences. 

An  immediate  issue  involves  the  question  whetlier  Kansas  shall  be 
rescued  from  jeopardy  of  slavery,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  hormra 
of  civil  war,  and  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  notwith- 
standing the  dereliction  of  congress  and  the  treachery  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
present  congress,  or  possibly  continued  before  the  next  oongreaa, 
under  a  new  administration.  The  republican  party  are  committed 
to  the  rescue  of  Eainsas.  Is  it  not  just  that  Kansas  shall  be  a  free 
state?  Is  it  not  an  inherent  right  of  every  community  to  be  free, 
if  it  desires  to  be  so  ?  What  df>es  your  Declaniliou  of  Indopendenoft 
mciui,  if  it  do  not  mean  that?  Was  not  freedom  pledged  to  £aasa» 
in  1820,  by  the  slaveholders  ihentselvcs?  Was  not  that  ple<lge 
surreptitiously  and  pertidiously  broken  in  1854,  by  the  Kansiis  t^j-r- 
ritorial  act?  Was  not  freedom  pledged  even  by  that  act  lo  the 
people  of  Kansas,  if  they  should  desire  to  be  free?    Is  not  even 
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ibat  pledge  sbameftilly  broken  bj  tbe  usurpation  of  the  Missouri 

.veholders?  Let  the  republican  party  prevail  in  this  and  in  tbe 
next  canvass,  and  Kansas  wUl  become  a  free  state.  Let  tbe  republi* 
can  party  fail,  and  Elansas  will  inevitably  be  a  slave  state.  On 
which  side,  then,  are  justice^  equality,  and  freedom  ?  Answer  me, 
as  yoa  will  expect  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  tbe  public  opinion  of 
mankind. 

Hie  sophists  return  to  the  argument  with  new  and  various  dilem- 
aiMb.  They  are  not  satisfied  that  congress  had  the  power  to  enact 
the  restriction  contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  Grant 
that  they  had  noL  Yet  tbe  people  of  Kansas  have  the  right  now 
to  establish  a  free  state.  But  congress  had  constitutional  power  to 
enact  that  restriction.  It  was  identical  with  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
ordinance  was  established  simultaneously  with  the  passing  and 
pdon  of  the  constitution,  and  succedsive  constitutional  congresses 
have  ratifie<}  and  confirmed  it  Did  not  tbe  statesmen  of  1787 
nsderstand  the  constitutional  powers  of  congress? 

Again :  There  is  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
orer  which  there  is  not  plenary  absolute  eovcreiputy  re^idin<»  some- 
wbens?  Where  dues  that  sovereignty  reside?  lu  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  By  whom  is  the  legislative  power  of  that  sovereignty 
exereiaed?  By  congress  alone.  Congress  can  make  all  "needful 
rnlefl  ai  '  '  '  s"concfruit)g  the  public  land?  an<I  other  property 
of  the   '  i-s.     The  prohibition  of  slavery  was   tlie  most 

needful  of  all  rules  and  regulations.  How  pitiful  ia  the  quibble 
btlilt  on  a  criticism  of  the  terms  of  this  grant,  when  the  constitution 
QODtains  no  other  grant  of  legislative  power  over  tbe  territories^  and 
tho  entire  establishment  of  government  in  the  territories  rests  on 
this  one  grant  only ! 

Tli«  opposition  tell  us,  that  if  congress  could  prohibit  slavery  in 
territoriea,  then  they  might  establish  it  there;  and  hence  they  argue 
tbe  power  to  prohibit.  No  J  Congress  cjui  est.'ibli>»h  slavery 
Slavery  was  never  established  ri^jjhtfully  anywhere.  Nor 
it  ever  PstablUhed  by  law.  It  is  in  violation  o(  every  line  of 
tba  Declaration  of  Indej»endenc«s,  and  of  the  whole  summary  of 
petaoDn'  ~-^'  rontaini'd  in  the  constitution.  It  is  derogatory  from 
the  ab--"  ^hts  of  human  nature,  and  no  human  nmrr  c«ti  sub- 

TBTl  tbo^<'  rights.  On  which  side,  then,  are  juKtice,  equality,  and 
frBodom?    Answer,  aa  you  would  have  your  conatitution  stjind  a 
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charter  of  freedom,  or  be  perverted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  right 
of  mankind. 

But,  granting  that  justice,  freedom,  and  equality,  are  on  the  side 
of  the  republican  piirty,  vre  are  asked,  what  guaranties  can  it  give 
of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union  ?  The  question  is  an 
insult  to  your  state,  to  the  memories  of  its.  founders,  and  tlie  memo- 
ries of  your  fathers.  Are  loyalty  and  patriotism  peculiar  virtues  of 
slaveholders  only  ?  Are  sedition  and  treason  natural  vices  of  men, 
who,  fearing  God  and  loving  liberty  for  themselves,  would  therefore 
extend  its  blessings  to  all  mankind  ?  What  is  there  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  slavery,  to  make  slaveholders  loyal  to  institutions  of  free- 
dom and  equality  ?  What  is  there  inherent  in  the  nature  of  freedom, 
to  make  those  who  possess,  cherish,  and  defend  it,  disloyal  to  its 
noble  and  necessary  institutions?  We  give  the  guaranty  of  princi- 
ples identical  with  the  principles  of  the  coa«ititution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  We  give  the  guaranties  of  peaceful,  just, 
and  loyal  lives,  marked  with  a  patience  that  has  endured  as  long  as 
they  were  tolerable,  and  without  even  a  ruffling  of  the  temper,  not 
only  the  insults  of  slaveholders,  but  their  menaces  of  disunion. 
Can  slaveholders  give  better  guaranties  than  these?  Will  they  even 
give  you  any  guaranties  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union? 
No,  they  argue  only  in  threats  of  the  subversion  of  both. 

The  apologists  of  slavery,  thus  met,  change  front  suddenly,  and 
ask  us  whether  it  is  safe  to  brave  these  menaces  of  disunion.  I 
answer — Yes,  yes  !  Interests  of  a  thousand  kinds — material,  social, 
moral,  and  political — affections  springing  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature — bind  us  non-slaveholders  to  this  Union.  The  slave- 
holders, in  spite  of  all  these  threats,  are  bound  to  it  by  the  same 
bonds,  and  they  are  bound  to  it  also  by  a  bond  peculiarly  their  own 
— that  of  dependence  on  it  for  their  own  safety.  Three  millions  of 
slaves  are  a  hostile  force  constantly  in  their  presence,  in  their  very 
midsL  The  servile  war  is  always  the  most  fearful  form  of  war. 
The  world  without  sympathizes  with  the  servile  enemy.  Against 
that  war,  the  American  Union  is  the  only  defense  of  the  slavehold- 
ers— their  only  protection.  If  ever  they  shall,  in  a  season  of  mad- 
ness, secede  from  that  Union  and  provoke  that  war,  they  will  • 

eoon  come  back  again. 

Nor  are  these  threats  the  threats  of  slaveholders  themselvea. 
They  are  arguments  of  politicians  in  behalf  of  the  slaveholders.    No 
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heated  bj  passion  or  the  spirit  of  controversy,  can  safely 
^e  his  future  conduct.  Reason  will  decide  that  for  him,  wheu 
the  contemplated  emergency  shall  have  come.  Neither  can  these 
politicians  pledge  the  future  conduct  of  the  slaveholders.  They 
will  decide  for  themaelves,  when  the  time  for  their  acquicaconca 
oomea.  No  mass  of  men  in  this  country  are  so  libeled  by  their  ene- 
mies as  the  slaveholders  are  by  their  friejids.  I  know  many  of  them 
welL  I  have  seen  them  in  their  homes,  on  their  plantations,  and  in 
their  social  circles.  I  never  knew  a  disloyal  man  amongst  them. 
But,  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  are  we  always  to  submit  to 
threats  instead  of  arguments — to  refur  everything  to  the  umpirage 
of  passion — to  surren<ler  everything  to  those  who  hold  us  in  duress 
by  our  fears?  If  this  is  to  be  the  rule^  bow  long  shall  we  have  any- 
thing valuable,  in  policy,  justice,  equality,  or  freedom,  to  surrender? 
I  know  not  bow  it  may  aflect  you,  but  every  nerve  and  fibre  and 
element  of  manhood  within  me  is  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension 
by  these  perpetual  appeals  to  the  ignoble  instinct  of  fear,  and  not 
to  llie  impartial  counsel  of  my  conscience  and  my  judgment.  Liist, 
oomes  one  who  with  seeming  meekness  asks  us  to  consider  whether 
it  is  wise  to  jeopard  the  safety  and  happiness  of  twenty-five  milhons 
of  white  men,  in  a  vain  effort  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  only 
three  millions  of  negroes?  Ilumane,  cautious,  paternal,  conscien- 
tiooa,  man  I  I  might  join  issue,  and  &ek  where,  in  the  ethics 
either  of  government  or  of  Christianity,  you  find  authority  to  bold 
tbiee  inilliona  of  men  in  bondage,  to  promote  the  welfare  or  even  to 
•eoore  the  safety  of  twenty-five  millions  of  other  men.  But  that 
argument  belongs  to  the  abolitioniats  of  slavery,  who  do  not  reckon 
tne  in  their  numl>er,  and  whose  objects  m  this  election  are  far  more 
oomprebcnsive  than  those  of  the  republican  party  which  I  defend. 

I  }eave  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  slaves  in  the  static  to 
their  own  care  and  that  of  their  advocates ;  I  simply  ask  whether 
the  BMtetj  and  the  interests  of  twenty-five  millions  of  free  non*slavc- 
bolding  white  men  ought  to  be  sjicrificed  or  pnt  in  jeop-trdy  for  the 
ooovenience  or  salety  of  three  hundred  and  tilty  thousand  slavi^- 
holdere  ?    I  hear  no  answer. 

Then;  can  be  no  answer,  nnlesj?  tho  apologists  of  slavery  shall 
nnbloshingly  assert  that  slaveholders,  in  their  intercourse  with  aon- 
■lavpholders,  are  calm,  tolerant,  just.  How  is  the  fact  ?  The  nou- 
si:  I    in   the  slave  state   is  allowed   no   iudepondcnuc,   no 
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neutrality.  He  must  support,  maintain  and  defend  alavcrj.  The 
non-slaveholders  constitute  only  a  second  estate  in  every  slnvchold- 
ing  community ;  whips,  pistols,  knives,  enforce  not  merely  their 
silence,  but  their  active  partizanship.  The  right  of  free  apeech  ia 
lost  to  them,  the  right  of  sullrage  is  valueless  to  them,  the  honms 
and  rewards  of  public  office  are  denied  to  them.  In  Kansas,  now 
by  usurpation  a  slave  territory,  the  utterance  of  this  speech,  calm 
and  candid  although  I  mean  it  to  be,  would  be  treason ;  the  reading 
and  circulation  of  it  in  print  would  be  punished  with  death. 

Hitherto,  this  tyranny  of  slaveholders  over  non-slaveholding 
citizens  has  been  mainly  confined  to  slaveholding  communities.  But 
slavery  has  of  late  arrogantly  claimed  to  be  national.  Clongrcss  is 
sanctioning  the  usurpation,  and  the  federal  courts  and  even  state 
courts  are  boldly  enforcing  it.  In  violation  of  the  constitution,  con« 
gress  compels  the  non-slaveholders  in  the  free  slates  to  capture  and 
deliver  the  fugitive  slave.  Congrei^s  at  its  Inst  session  was  on  the  eve 
of  subverting  the  original,  honored  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  over 
federal  officers  accused  of  offenses  against  the  personal  rights  of  llie 
citizen.  The  ancient  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  become  a  remedy  in 
the  capture  of  slaves,  and  the  ]>r<)ces3  of  punishment  for  •  .t 

suffices  to  imprison  a  non-slavchulding  citizen,  witliuut  n  t, 

trial  or  conviction,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  without  limitation 
of  sentence,  where  a  slaveholder  is  the  prosecutor.  Are  not  these 
invasions  of  state  rights  fearfully  premonitory  that  slavery  is  t<i  1  «'- 
come  a  universally  ruling  power  throughout  the  republic? 

Nevertheless,  and  in  view  of  all  these  things,  the  apologists  of 
slavery  ask:  Why  bring  these  issues  into  a  merely  state  election? 
Who  brought  them  here?  What  are  the  platforms  of  the  hards, 
the  softs  and  the  know-nothings,  but  issues  with  the  republiciu) 
party,  by  demurrer  or  by  denial,  tendered  by  themselves?  Can  jou 
organize  a  republican  national  party  one  year,  and  dissolve  it  the 
next,  and  yet  restore  it  in  a  third  year,  to  accommodate  local  politics? 
Why  have  the  parties  in  this  state,  always  competent  to  control  the 
action  of  the  federal  government,  left  these  national  grievances  to 
reach  this  intolerable  height?  Why  should  not  the  legislature, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  ministerial  officers,  of  this  state  be  men  who 
dare  to  defend,  and  will  defend,  the  rights  of  its  citizens?  Away, 
then,  with  these  subterfuges. 

I  dwell  briefly  oa  the  momentous  importance  of  this  crisia.    Wc 
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i^Kteen  free  states  to  fifleen  slave  states,  und  uumcrically 
^kaiTO  ft  niAJoritj  of  representatives  ia  both  houses  of  congress. 
So  we  had  when  the  Missouri  compromise  restriction  was  abrogated. 
You  have  no  reliable  majority  in  cither  house,  ujilcas  you  instruct, 
support  and  maintain  them  at  home.  If  you  do  this,  there  is  an  end 
to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  if  you  do  not,  shivery,  which  ia  now 
firxnlj  planted  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  which  extends  upward  to 
the  border  at  Kansas,  will  cross  that  border  and  fasten  its  outposts 
on  the  southern  border  of  British  America.  Thus  the  free  states 
will  be  shut  out  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Divided  by  this  wall,  the 
trot  states  become  imbecile,  and  slavery  grasps  the  dominion  of  the 
repablia  Dominion  over  this  republic,  by  whomever  exercised,  is 
domioioa  over  the  continent  and  all  its  islands.  Whore  will  free- 
dom, impartial  freedom,  find  a  refuge?  Will  it  even  find  one  in 
British  America?  Are  you  willing  to  be  driven  to  find  it  there?  If 
it  CftQUot  be  maintained  here,  can  it  be  secured  there?  Shall  this  be 
the  inglorious  end  of  the  republican  system  plantnl  at  Plymouth — 
this  the  inglorious  end  of  the  republic  delivere<l  by  Ijiiaycttc,  organ- 
ised and oon8olidate<l  by  Washington? 

Tell  me  not  tluu  these  are  exuggt- rations.  Forbear  such  cen.'jures, 
tintil  you  can  show  me  when  or  whore  I  have  sounded  a  false  alarm, 
or  utaggemted  any  one  of  the  dangers  through  which,  in  the  course 
of  ihU  long  strife  with  the  slaveholders,  we  have  been  passing. 

I  am  indeed  earnest!  I  have  seen  slavery  in  the  slave  states,  and 
freedocn  in  the  free  states ;  I  have  even  seen  both  slavery  and  free- 
dom in  this  tstatc;  I  know  too  well  the  evils  of  the  former  to  bo 
willing  to  spare  any  effort  to  prevent  their  return.  The  experience 
of  New  York  tells  the  whole  argument  against  slavery  extension, 
tlie  whole  argument  for  universal  freedom.  Suppose  that,  fitly  ycais 
New  York,  like  Virginia  and  Maryland,  had  clung  to  slavery, 
now  would  have  been  th<;se  three  comfxwite  millions  of  free- 
matt,  the  choice  und  flower  of  EurojK;  and  America?  In  that  case, 
woaki  superstition  aind  fidse  national  pride  have  needed  to  organ- 
ise ■  secret  cabal,  afiiliated  by  unlaw^tul  oaths,  to  proscribe  the  exile 
■ad  bis  children  for  their  nativity  or  their  con.scienoc'  sake  ?  Whore 
would,  then,  have  bc<.'n  tlic  Eric  wiiiiil,  the  GencsiMj  Valley  cannl,  the 
Oswego  canal,  the  Sem<cu  and  Cuyugti  canal,  the  Cnxiked  Lake 
eanal,  the  Chemung  canal,  the  Chenango  canal,  the  Block  River 
oaoal,  the  Chaniplain  cuoal — where  the  imperial  New  York  Central 
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railroad,  the  Erie  railroad,  and  the  Ogdensburgh  railroad,  with  their 
branches  penetrating  not  only  every  inhabited  district  in  this  state, 
but  every  inhabited  region  also  in  adjacent  states  and  in  British. 
America?  Where  would  have  been  the  colleges,  academics,  and 
above  all,  the  iVee  common  schools,  yielding  instruction  to  children 
of  all  sects  and  in  all  languages  ?  Where  the  asylumB  and  other 
public  charities,  and  above  all,  that  noble  emigrant  charily  which 
crowns  the  state  with  such  distinguished  honor?  Wliere  these  ten 
thousand  chiu\;hes  and  cathedrals,  renewing  on  every  recurring 
Sabbath  day  the  marvel  of  Pentecost,  when  the  sojourner  from 
every  land  hears  the  gospel  of  Christ  preached  to  him  in  his  own 
tongue?  Where  would  have  been  the  steamers,  the  barges,  brigs 
and  schooners  which  crowd  this  harbor  of  Buffalo,  bringing  hither 
the  productions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  of  the  gulf  coast,  in 
exchange  for  the  fabrics  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  teas  and  spices  of  Asia  ?  Where  the  coasting  vessels,  the  mer^ 
chant  ships,  the  clippers,  the  whale  ships, 'and  the  ocean  mail  steam- 
ers, which  are  rapidly  concentrating  in  our  great  seaport  the  commerce 
of  the  world  ?  Where  the  American  navy,  at  once  the  representa- 
tive and  champion  of  the  cause  of  universal  republicanism  ?  Where 
your  inventors  of  steamboats,  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  of  planing 
machines — whereyour  ingenious  artizans — where  your  artists — where 
your  mighty  press?  Where  your  twenty  cities — and  where,  above 
all,  the  merry,  laughing  agricultural  industry  of  native-bom  and  exotic 
laborers,  enlivening  the  whole  broad  landscape,  from  the  lake  coast 
to  the  ocean's  side.  Go  ask  Virginia— go  ask  even  noble  Maryland,  ex- 
pending as  she  is  a  giant's  strength  in  the  serpent's  coUs,  to  show  you 
her  people,  canals,  railroads,  universities,  schools,  charities,  commerce, 
cities,  and  cultivated  acres.  Her  silence  is  your  expressive  answer. 
Once  more:  Spaniards  planted  slave  states  in  America;  England 
planted  not  only  slave  states  but  free  ones.  Spain  planted  twice  as 
many  as  England,  and  cultivated  them  with  more  assiduous  and 
maternal  care.  The  Anglo-American  free  states  are  all  of  them  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  already  overshadow  the  continent  Europe  regards 
them  with  respect  and  admiration.  There  is  not  one  Spanish  Amer- 
ican state  that  is  truly  self-subsisting  and  independent  Sciolists 
talk  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  No  nobler  blood  tlian  the  Iberian  ever 
coursed  through  human  veins.  But  the  Spaniard  planted  only  slave 
Btates,    The  Anglo-Saxon  planted  free  ones. 
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DETROIT,  OCTOBEB  3,  1B56. 

TaK  PBOCKSS  of  empire-building  in  these  United  States  of  Ame* 
lica  ia  in  some  respects  new  and  peculiar.  We  had  not  here  a 
state  which  was  compact  and  complete  at  its  beginning,  nor  have  we 
oonqaered  other  nations,  or  planted  colonies,  near  or  distant,  to  be 
held  as  dependencies  by  force  alone.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  a 
broad  fbandation  laid,  upon  which  were  raised  at  first  only  thirteen 
columns,  a  portion  of  an  indefinite  nomber  which  were  to  be  erected 
daring  a  long  future,  all  of  one  material  and  equal  strength,  and  all 
to  be  combined  inseparably,  according  to  one  great  original  design. 

New  states,  ultimately  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 
pan  through  stages  of  unorganized  colonization,  and  of  dependence 
and  papilage  under  the  federal  government,  or  that  of  some  foreign 
powvr,  and  receive  their  biases  and  even  form  their  social  institutions 
dohug  those  early  stages.  Nevertheless,  so  intimate  is  the  union  of 
all  these  states,  that  each  exerts  no  measured  infiucnce  upon  every 
Other,  while  the  fortune  of  any  one  is  inseparably  involved  in  the 
oonunon  destiny  of  alL 

You  will  infer  at  once  from  these  statements,  that  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  institutions,  of  even  any  one  maturing  territory  in 
the  United  SUitns,  a:  Lsof  the  highest  and  p<KSsibIy  even  vital 

importance.    That,  :  ,.''  caprice  and  oppression  may  be  harm* 

loBsIy  practised  by  other  nations  upon  their  provinces  and  colonics, 
snich  wrongs,  committed  by  our  federal  government  against  our 

swing  territories,  are  equally  injurious  to  those  territories,  and 
daageroQH,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  whole  republic. 

Il  M  my  purpose  to  show  you,  on  tliis  occasion,  that  the  slavehold- 
ing  class  of  the  American  people  is  systematical ly  and  successfully 
perverting  the  administration  of  the  government,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  territories,  so  as  to  change  the  constitution  and  endanger  the 
stability,  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  Union. 
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First,  insomuch  as  this  proposition  must  seem  to  you  bold,  if  no* 
new,  I  shall  show  from  general  principles  that  it  may  possibly  be 
true ;  and  secondly,  I  shall  eatabhsh  its  truth  by  undeniable  demon- 
stration. 

First:  The  proposition  may  be  true.  Property  is  an  essential 
element  of  civil  society.  So  is  liberty,  which,  properly  under8t(X)d, 
is  only  the  equal  security  of  all  citizens  against  oppression.  Biiw 
to  adjust  the  balance  between  property  and  liberty  in  states,  is  ilie 
great  problem  of  government  Property  is  always  Jealous  of 
enlarged  liberty,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  based  on  relations  sub- 
versive of  natural  justice,  which  is  nothing  more  than  equality 
among  men.  Property,  therefore,  has  always  a  bias  toward  oppres- 
eion,  and  it  derives  power  to  oppress  from  its  own  nature,  the  watch- 
falness  of  its  possessors,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  combine. 
Liberty  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such  oppression  by  means  of  the 
inconsiderateness  and  the  jealousies  which  habitually  prevail  among 
subjects  or  citizens.  In  every  state  all  the  property  classes  sympa- 
thize with  each  other,  through  the  force  of  common  instincts  of  ftar, 
cupidity  and  ambition,  and  are  easily  marshaled  under  the  lead  of 
one  which  becomes  dominant  and  represents  the  whole.  Wherever 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  property  classes  are  defined  and  regu- 
lated, with  sufficient  constraints  to  prevent  oppression,  and  liberty  is 
at  the  same  time  so  bounded  as  to  secure  property  against  social  or 
individual  aggression,  there  the  people  are  free  and  the  state  is  repub- 
lican. Where  this  balance  is  not  accurately  adjusted,  liberty  is 
abridged,  and  a  property  class  administers  the  government,  in  the 
form  of  an  aristocracy,  or  a  monarchy,  or  a  despotism.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  names  of  Switzerland,  Venice,  France  (her  various 
alternations  being  remembered),  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  furnishes 
all  needful  illustrations  of  these  positions.  Human  nature  and  the 
physical  elements  of  society  are  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  social  and  political  errors  and  evils  which  have 
frequently  existed  elsewhere,  may  find  entrance  here. 

Secondly:  The  allegation  of  the  perversion  of  the  government  by 
the  slave  property  class,  which  I  have  made,  is  true.  First,  let  us 
see  whether  such  a  direction  of  the  government  as  it  describes  was 
designed  or  expected  by  its  founders.  On  the  contrary,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  states,  not  in  property — much  less  in  slave 
property — but  in  the  natural  rights  or  political  equality  of  men. 
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Thej  esUbliahed  few  safeguards  of  property,  knowing  how  aj)t  it  is 
to  take  care  of  itself,  while  they  built  strong  bulwarks  around  liberty, 
knowing  how  easily  liberty  is  everywhere  overthrown.     The  Decla- 
ration of  Independijnce,  which  no  weak  or  wicked  citizen  then  dared 
_  to  pronounce  a  series  of  abstractions,  recited  as  the  fuudamenUil 
H  truth  of  the  great  political  society  which  it  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  nations,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal" — "endowet!  by  their 
M  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights"  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
Hcf  happiness;"  and  that  "governments  are  instituted  among  men  to 
^Bfaare  those  rights,"  and  derive  their  powers  only  "  from  the  consent 
^^T  the  governed." 

The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  submitted  it  to  the 

» American  people  by  a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  George  Wash- 
ington, in  which  its  character  was  defined  with  a  steady  hand  in  a 
deiar  light.  "  ludividufds,"  a;iid  the  convention,  "  entering  into 
flociety,  most  give  up  a  s/uxre  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest  The 
magnitode  of  the  sacriilee  must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  cir> 
,  oomatanoes  as  on  the  object  to  be  attained.  In  all  our  deliberations 
this  sabject,  the  object  which  the  convention  has  kept  steadily  in 
was  the  consolidation  of  the  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our 
ity,  fcbat)',  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  This  impor- 
tant consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led 
each  state  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magni- 
tude than  might  have  been  otherwise  expected."  An  analysis  of  the 
eOMtittttion,  especially  including  its  amendment,  justifies  this  decla- 
nUion,  that  the  points  on  which  liberality  of  concession  to  property 
waa  exercised,  were  only  those  of  inferior  magnitude,  and  that  neither 
prosperity,  felicity,  safety  nor  national  existence,  was  intended  to  be 
put  at  hazard  for  the  preservation  of  a  mere  remnant  or  shadow  of 
liberty.  The  people,  speaking  in  the  constitution,  di'clured  their 
high  objects  in  that  great  transaction  in  words  simple,  niujcstic  and 
ooaipnahensive,  "  to  form  a  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  trai  "•  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
gonenl  weli.i  ;  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  oureelvee  And 

to  oar  posterity."    They  boldly  and  directl/laid  the  axe  to  the  roots 
of  privileges  aod  of  classes,  they  broke  the  very  mainsprings  of 
u    sristoenoy,  or  at  least  they  attempted  to  do  so,  by  ordaining  that 
H**  no  title  of  oobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  Unit^  States,  or  by 
anj  state;"  and  that   "oongress  ahall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
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establisbraenl  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tbe  free  exercise  iLereoC" 
Although  the  people  well  knew  that  nearly  every  fourth  person  in 
the  new  repubUc  was  actually  a  slave,  and  that  perhaps  one  of  every 
twenty  persons  was  a  slaveholder — and  so  they  well  understood  llie 
existence  among  themselves  of  caste  and  class — yet  they  pertina- 
ciously reftised  to  recognize  either,  and,  on  the  contrary,  treated  of 
all  the  subjects  of  the  government,  under  the  common  and  promiscu- 
ous description  of  "  persons,"  thus  confounding  classes  and  recog- 
nizing only  men.  While  they  aimed  at  an  ultimate  extinction  of 
that  ciiste,  and  the  class  built  upon  it,  by  authorizing  congress  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  "  persons  "  who  were  slaves,  after  1808, 
and  to  tax  it  severely  in  the  meantime^  and  while  they  necessarily 
left  to  the  individual  states  the  management  of  the  domestic  relations 
of  all  classes  and  castes  existing  therein,  they  especially  declared 
what  should  be  the  rights  and  relations  of  all  "  persona^"  ao  far  as 
they  were  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  federal  goveroroeni 
which  they  were  establishing,  '*The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahcaa 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless,  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  security  shall  require  it."  "  No  bill  of  attainder 
or  tx  post  facto  law  ahidl  be  passed."  "No  capitation  or  ■'  '  .-ct 
tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census."     '•  i  ,<.<l 

States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  the  Union  a  republicut)  ibnn 
of  government."  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  amw 
fihall  not  be  infringed."  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  Bearches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violatetL"  They  ordained  "  trial  by  jury," 
prohibited  "  excessive  bail  and  excessive  fines,  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments,"  and  "  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  the  })eop]e  all  the 
powers  of  government  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Slottu" 
Among  these  broad  and  comprehensive  reaers'ations  of  liberty, 
only  two  inferior  and  guarded  stipulations  were  made  with  the  slave- 
holding  class — namely,  that  "  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  io 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  sb&U,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dischai^ged  fitmi 
Buch  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due;"  and  that  "  i  •,• 

tives  and  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  ^  ■  a 

shall  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  ruspoctiv« 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
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of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  threc-ji/lhs  of  all  oOier  persons.^^ 

It  is  manifest  that  congress  cannot,  without,  violating  the  rights 

of  the  people  reserved  by  their  constitution,  g7;uit  any  favor  or  pri- 

vil^e  or  advantage  to  the  slaveholding  class,  or  even  ordain  or 

permit  slavery  to  exist  within  the  exclusive  sphere  of  the  federal 

jurisdiction.     The  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 

^  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  thus  flagrantly  hostile  to  classes, 

H^aad  especially  to  the  slaveholding  class,  entered  largely  into  the 

^Hpitemporaneoos  constitution  and  laws  of  most  of  the  states.     AU 

^^f  them  established  republican  forms  of  government     Most  of  them 

asserteil   the   ]>oliiical  equality   of  men.      All   of  tlicni  jmihibited 

orders  of  nobility  and  ecclesiastical  daases,  estates  in  mortmain,  .nnd 

ewatew  by  primogeniture.      Seven  states   iramed lately  or  speed ily 

prohibited  alavety,  and  all  of  the  others  earnestly  debated  the  same 

great  and   benign   reform.     Finally,  though   unable  thus  early  to 

abolish  slavery  in  six  of  the  states  where  it  already  existed,  the 

L  people  in  the  revolutionary  congress  ett'eclually  provided  for  cxclu- 

Bdiog  it  forever  in  that  part  of  the  national  domain  which  laid  northwest 

'     of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  which  were  therealler  to  be  established 

tlierv. 

I  think,  fellow  citizens,  that  I  have  shown  to  your  abundant  satis- 

&etion  that  sueh  a  direction  of  the  administration  to  the  cstabliiih- 

1^  mentnnd  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class,  as  1  have  charged, 

Vif  it  md€e«i  exists,  is  a  jM^rversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 

States 

■  ScTCJity  yi'i\ri*  L>1  our  national  history  have  been  ftilfille<l,  Fix 
your  attention  fur  a  moment  now  ou  the  slaveholding  class,  as  it  now 
oxute.     Although  it  htis  been  abolished  by  state  legislation  in  seven 

I  of  the  flrst  thirteen  states,  and  although  nine  free  states  which  oxcludu 
it  have  since  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  yet  the  slaveholding 
daas  nevertheless  stands  erect  and  firm  in  fifteen  of  the  present 
Uurty-ono  Rtatca,  numbering  three  hundred  and  forty -sevt-n  thousimd 
**  persona,"  oo  the  baais  of  three  milUons  two  hundred  and  li>ur 
thousand  other  "  persons "  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws 
thet>BO<^  valu«-«l  at  twelve  hun«lred  miliiunji  of  dollars,  combined 
.praeticaUy  with  all  the  real  cstaU.-d  in  thoau  states.  This  class  0])reada 
Itself  on  the  one  bonk  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kansas  river,  and  on 
iMhnr  to  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  Atlantio  coast  from  the  banks 
Vou  IV.  33 
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of  the  Delaware  to  those  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  states  whcr^ 
thus  class  exiBts,  it  is  not  merely  secure — it  is  perinauont  and  com- 
pletely dominant,  to  the  exclusion  not  merely  of  all  civil  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  "  persons  who  are  held  to  labor  or  service "  by  it, 
but  to  the  inhibition  of  voluntary  emancipation  by  the  owners  of 
slaves,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  free  labor  from  the  state,  and  with 
it  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  ballot 
box,  freedom  of  education,  freedom  of  literature,  and  freedom  of 
popular  assemblies.  Thus  established  by  municipal  institutions,  th»' 
elaveholding  class  has  become  the  governing  power  in  each  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  and  it  practically  chooses  thirty  of  the  sixty-two 
members  of  the  senate,  ninety  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  one  huiidred  and  five 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  electors  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  repair  to  the  federal  capital.  You  see,  that  although 
it  is  sadly  wanting  in  the  elements  of  industry  and  enterprise,  which 
distinguish  the  hundred  cities  of  the  free  states,  yet  it  is  a  respecta- 
ble metropolis,  rich  in  costly  national  structures,  monuments  and 
gardens.  This  elegant  and  tasteful  edifice  is  the  palace  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Its  incumbent,  you  know  him  right  well 
(for  he  has  acquired  a  painful  notoriety),  is  a  confessed  apologist  of 
the  slave-property  class,  a  libeler  of  freemen  and  free  states,  which 
resist  the  aggressions  of  that  class,  an  abettor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  enlargement  of  the  domain  of  that  class,  by  the 
violation  of  time-honored  compacts,  by  armed  usurpations,  conquest 
and  judicial  corruption.  You  remember  his  history.  He  had  been 
equally  obscure  among  civilians  and  generals,  but  he  was  deemed  reli- 
able by  the  slave- property  class  to  suppress  debate  on  its  high  pre- 
tensions, and  he  was  therefore  advanced  to  the  chief  magistrac^y,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  most  heroic,  magnanim6us,  and  successful  mili- 
tary chief  the  country  has  produced. 

This  broad  highway  is  Pennsylvania  avenue ;  it  leads  between 
stately  storehouses  and  dwellings,  occupied  by  slaveholders  with 
their  slaves,  to  the  capitol.  We  ascend  the  terrace,  through  groves 
embellished  with  statues  and  fountains,  and  enter  the  senate  chamber. 
The  senate  is  before  us.  It  is  an  august  assembly  of  ombassadora, 
deputed  by  thirty-one  equal  states.  It  is  august  by  reason  of  its 
functions.     It  is  an  executive  council,  and  exercises  a  negative  voice 
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on  all  appointments  to  all  places  of  trust,  honor  or  profit,  in  the 
republic,  and  a  negative  also  on  all  treaties  of  the  republic;  with 
foreign  nations.  As  a  court  of  impeachment,  it  triea  all  political 
crimes  ooniniitt«d  by  public  agents,  and  as  a  legislative  body  its  con- 
currence is  necessary  to  the  passage  of  all  tlie  laws  of  the  Union. 
The  agw,  experience  and  dignity  of  its  members,  together  with  the 
fucility  for  transacting  business  which  it  derives  from  the  smallness 
of  its  numbers,  has  enabled  it  to  become  the  dominating  ptiliticul 
power  in  the  republic.  The  chair  belongs  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  Unitecl  States.  Ho  who  was  last  advanced  to  that  office  is  now 
You  remember  him.  He  was  chosen  from  a  slave  state. 
KnatQ  elected  in  hia  place  David  R.  Atchison.  You  know  him 
well.  He  was  chief  statesman  and  captain  in  the  usurpation  and 
conquest  recently  effected  by  the  alaveholding  class  in  Kansas. 
When  his  duties  in  that  relation  cidled  him  away  from  the  capital^ 
his  place  tlierc  was  assigned  to  Jesse  D.  Bright  of  Indiana,  You 
know  hira  also.  He  is  acceptable  and  approved  by  the  slave-property 
class,  and  he  has  deserved  to  be. 

At  the  feet  of  the  presiding  officer  you  see  three  secretaries,  while 
his  chair  is  surrounded  by  printers,  sergeants  at  arms,  door-keepers 
and  pages.  Each  of  ti^em  is  either  an  active  or  passive  advocate  of 
the  policy  of  the  alaveholding  class. 

The  business  of  the  day  opens  with  a  debate  on  the  relations  of 
the  ooootry  toward  Great  Britain  and  Central  America — a  theme 
involving  not  merely  immediate  peace  or  war,  but  tiltimately  the 
continental  a.scendaacy  of  the  republic.  The  debate  is  instituted  on 
the  motion  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  The  chairman  of 
tiukt  committee  is  Mr.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  author  of  the 
bat  and  most  notorious  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws.  The  other  mcm- 
beni  are,  iir.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  founder  of  that  curious  and 
^vaneaoent  system  of  territorial  government,  whilom  known  by  the 
name  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  now  recognized  as  Executive 
Uaurpation ;  Mr.  John  A.  Shdell  of  Louisiana,  the  same  who  has 
prnposed  a  withdrawal  of  the  naval  squadron  employed  in  suppreas* 
ing  the  slare  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton 
of  Delaware,  who  pronouDcea  the  prohibition  of  slavery  forever, 
OOQtained  in  the  Missouri  compromise,  unconstitutional ;  Mr.  John 
B.  Wellor,  of  California,  who  upholds  the  exc«cutive  usurpation  and 
conquest  in  Knxuna;  and  with  these  gentlemen  is  associated  ono 
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opponent  of  the  slaveholding  class,  namely,  my  honorable  aad  excel- 
lent colleague,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York. 

The  debate  has  ended  while  wo  have  been  canvassing  the  com- 
mittee by  which  it  was  instituted.  And  now  the  qnestion  has 
changed  to  one  of  hardly  less  grave  importance,  nam«;ly,  whctbtsr 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  inhibited  from  employ- 
ing the  army  as  a  police  to  enforce  the  tyramiical  laws  of  the  8lavQ>|^H 
holding  conquerors  of  Kansais,  This  proposition  of  the  house  o^^ 
representatives  is  opposed  by  the  committee  on  finance.  That  com- 
mittee has  for  its  chairman  Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  also  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  the  same  senator  who  baa  just  now  proposed  to  rescind 
that  vote  of  the  senate  which  rather  admitted  than  declared  that  the 
assault  made  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  representative  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  senate  chamber,  on  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  a  senator  of 
Massachusetts,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  was  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  senate.  The  other  members  of  this  great  commit- 
tee are  Mr.  Jamea  A.  Pearce  of  Maryland,  whom  you  see  in  his 
place,  franking  for  circulation  his  declaration  in  favor  of  tJie  slave- 
holders' candidate  for  the  presidency ;  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
the  same  senator  who,  as  attorney-general,  removed  Mr.  Fillmore's 
scruples  concerning  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  the  new 
fugitive  slave  law;  Mr.  Stuart  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Brodhead  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  all  of  whom  are 
deuouncers  of  that  agitation  which  consists  in  exposing  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slaveholding  class  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Amencan 
people. 

The  senate  needs  but  little  time  on  a  question  so  simple  as  that 
which  has  thus  been  raised.  It  has  already  vindicated  the  president's 
prerogative,  and  has  now  reached  the  third  among  the  orders  of  the 
day,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  » 
measure  introduced  by  the  committee  on  commerce-  This  commit* 
tee  has  an  aspect  of  unusual  equality.  For  although  it  embraces  Mr. 
Clay  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  who  are  emi- 
nent champions  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders,  it  nevertheless  has  for 
its  other  members  Mr.  HamUn,  the  newly  elected  governor  of  Maine, 
the  very  iiltra  opponent  of  the  slaveholding  class  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing you,  and  Mr.  Do<lge  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  its  chairman. 
Bat  this  equality  is  in  part  accidental.  The  chairman  votes  agaimst 
the  slaveholding  class,  under  the  plea  of  instructions  given  him  by 
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e  which  ht;  rejireseata.  Mr.  Iliirnlin  wsis  yut  in  full  cornmu- 
nion  with  the  slavcholding  democracy  when  be  was  appointed  to  this 
committee,  and  my  own  place  on  it  was  assigned  to  me  while  as  yek 
I  wu  a  national  whig,  and  not,  as  now,  a  republican. 

The  debates  iu  the  .senate  interrupt  us.  Let  us  therefore  forget 
them,  »ud  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the  constitution  of  its 
eommittecs.  Tlie  committee  on  manufacturca  seeni«  to  have  been 
framed  with  decided  impju-tiality.  At  its  head  is  Mr.  Wright  of 
New  Jersey,  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  alavebolding  claa«, 
while  its  other  members  are  Mr.  Alien  of  Khmle  Island,  a  moderate 
opi  f  the  Nebraska  and  Kansa.^  law,  and  Mr.  Harlan  of  Iowa, 

3lr  I  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  three 

<iistinguished  and  effective  advocates  of  free<lorn. 

I  admit  a  similar  equality  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  on 
agriculture,  for  it  cotisists  of  the  same  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Harlan, 
togetlier  with  the  indomitable  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  who  are  friends 
of  freedom,  and  also  Mr.  Thomson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
of  Virginia,  who  are  defenders  of  the  rights  of  slaveholdera. 

Glad  to  be  just  to  that  class,  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
equal  liberality  has  been  manifested  in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  militia.     Its  chairman  is  Mr.  Houston  of  Texas,  and 
^ilh  him  is  associated  Mr.  Bell,  a  true  representative  of  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  aa  she  was  of  old,  is  now  and  always  ought  to  be;  and  these 
eenainly  are  not  overbalanced  by  Mr.  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
,1       Biggs  of  North  Curolin:^  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky. 
H      I  must  nevertheless  claim  as  a  drawback  on  the  magnanimity  of 
^■giHHBatc,  that  these  thrcn;  lustcommitteei^,  namely,  those  "on  mnnu> 
^^^^^Mb,"  "on  agriculture,"  and  "on  the  militia,"  have  charge  of 
poblic  interests  which  have  long  sine:  been  renounced  by  the  federal 
govcnuneat  in  favor  of  the  states,  and  that  txjnsequently  thase  cora- 
ipi**w*»  are  undcrsttxxi  to  l>e  merely  nominal,  and  that  in  fact  they 
oever  submit  any  measures  for  the  consideration  of  ooagreas. 

On  the  other  hand  we  st.f?  prudence,  if  not  jealousy,  visibly  mani- 
fiaated  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  on  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  two  great  physical  forces  of  the  republic.  The  first  of  these 
ooDsists  of  Mr,  WcUcr  of  California,  Mr.  Fitspatrick  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  JoQes  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Iverson  of  (leorgia,  and  Mr.  Pratt  of 
Maryland,  all  of  whom  favor  the  largest  lilx'rty  to  the  alavcholding 
4da»;  and  the  other  is  composed  of  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florido,  Mr. 
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Slidell  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  James  of 
RljoJe  Jslaiid,  all  rulinblij  sujiportera  of  that  class,  together  with  the 
independent,  upright,  and  candid  John  Bell  of  Tennessee. 

The  slaveholding  cla^  is  a  carefal  guardian  of  the  public  domain. 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
lands.  He  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  the  opinion  that  the  agitation 
of  slavery  is  the  prolific  cause  of  the  unhappy  overthrow  of  free- 
dom in  Kansas,  and  his  associates  are  Mr.  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio, 
who  all  are  tolerant  of  that  overthrow,  and  Mr.  Foot,  who  bo  faith- 
fully represents  the  ever-reliable  freemen  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  presides  over  the  committee  on  privalo 
claims  upon  the  public  domain,  supported  by  Mr.  Biggs  of  North 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  with  whom  are  associaled 
Mr.  Foster,  a  senator  of  redeemed  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  continually  required,  to 
provide  room  for  the  migration  of  the  slaveholder  with  bis  slaves. 
The  committee  on  Indian  afiairs,  excluding  all  aenatois  from  free 
states,  consists  uf  Mr.  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Rusk  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Held  uf 
North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee. 

Two  representatives  of  the  interests  of  freedom,  Mr.  Wade  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Fessendeii  of  Maine,  hold  phices  on  the  committee  o& 
claims  against  the  government;  but  they  are  quite  overbalanced  by 
Mr.  Brodhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Geyer  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Iversoii 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Yulee  of  Florida. 

The  post  office  in  its  tran.sactions  is  more  nearly  domestic  and 
municipal  than  any  other  department  of  the  government,  and  come* 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  whole  people.  Mr.  Busk 
of  Texas,  is  chainnan  of  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  and  his  associates  are  Mr.  Yulee  of  Florida,  Mr.  Adams  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Jones  of  Iowa,  balanced  by  Mr.  Collamer  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Mr.  Durkee  of  Wisconsin. 

No  inconsiderate  legislation  favorable  to  freemen  must  be  allowed 
in  the  senate,  no  constitutional  legislation  necessary  to  the  security 
of  slavery  must  be  spared.  The  committee  on  the  judieiary,  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  public  juiispnidencc,  ix)n8i8t8  of  Mr.  Btitler  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Geyer  of  Missouri, 
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I  Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr,  Pugh 
.  It  was  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  which,  in  1846,  re- 
ported the  bill  for  removing  from  the  state  courts  into  the  federal 
oourta  private  actions  brought  against  federal  ofhcers  for  injuries 
oouunitted  by  them  under  color  of  tlieir  authority. 

The  Blaveholding  class  watches  with  paternal  jealousy  over  the 
I  alaveholding  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  on  the 
!l>iBtrict  of  Columbia  consists  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Pratt 
I  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  North  Caro- 
!  lioa,  together  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Bhode  Lsland. 

The  committee  on  territories  has  care  of  tlie  colonization,  organi- 
zation,  and  admission  of  new  states,  and  so  is  in  fact  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  committees  in  the  senate.    Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
ia  its  cliainnan,  and  his  associates  are  his  willing  supporter?,  Mr. 
I  Jones  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Biggs  of  North 
I  Carolina,  together  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  the  able  and 
ful  Mr.  ''  "        r  of  Vermont, 
finally,  i  h.^  and  literature  of  tbe  country  must  not  be 

aiKluly  «iinTtc<l  t«>  the  prejudice  of  the  jntoreat^  of  slr.var".    The 
litlcc  OH  ihc  library  take  charge  of  this  great  inteiiectual  into- 
And  it  consists  of  Mr.  Pejiroe  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Cass,  the  emi- 
nent senator  irom  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware. 
I      You  will  say  that  my  review  of  the  cjmmittccs  of  the  senate  is 
>  unjust,  because  you  have  not  heard  me  mention  the  names  of  tho.><e 
dtfltingoished  champions  of  freedom  in  tbe  senate,  John  P.  Ilale  of 
I  New  Hampshire,  and  Charles  Sumner  of  M.ta8,-u:husctt8.     Behold 
I  tbe  plaoeu  aMigncd  to  them  I     Mr.  Ilalc  graces  the  committees  ou 
'  revolutionary  claims  "  and  on  "jiublic  buildings,"  and  Mr.  Sumner 
I  fills  a  acat  in  the  *' committee  on  pensions." 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  1  impeach  the  justice  tjf  the  setiate 
\ia  tbe  construction  of  its  commitU^os.     When  you  Iwirn  how  strong 
ihe  ulaveholding  inltrest  in  the  senate  really  is,  you  will  perceive  at 

IV  mon^  llian  just — they  are  even  liberal 

■•».     Vou  shall  decide  the  questi'jn  fv<r 

I  joanelvea,  when  I  shall  have  called  tlio  mU.    Taking  the  admission 

of  KAnstuus  into  the  L/ni«)u,  under  tho  Topoka  constitiition,  us  a  Wsl, 

tbe  classification   of  the  senate  is  u^i  follows :    iUiode  Islaml,  two 

\  TOMses  for  slavery ;  Connecticut,  one :  New  Jersey,  one ;  Pcnnayl* 

vania,  two;  Delaware,  two;  Maryland,  two;  Virginia,  two;  North 
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Carolina,  two;  South  Carolina,  two;  Georgia,  two;  Alabnina,  two; 
Mississippi,  two;  Louisiana,  two;  Ohio,  one;  Kentucky,  two;  Tea- 
nessee,  two ;  Indiana,  one;  Illinois,  one;  Missouri,  one;  Ar 
two;  Michigan,  two ;  Florida,  two;  Texas,  two;  Iowa,  one;  Wii 
consin,  one  ;  California, one ;  in  all,  twenty-six  stiites, giving  forty-thrre 
voices  for  slavery.  For  freedom — Maine,  two;  New  Hampahire, 
two;  Vermont,  two;  Massiichusetts,  two;  Connecticut,  one;  New 
York,  two;  Ohio,  one;  Illinois,  one;  Iowa,  one;  onlj  nine  states, 
giving  only  fourteen  voices  for  freedom. 

Freemen  of  Michigan,  I  think  I  perceive  that  you  are  oppreased 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  I  cheer- 
fully leave  ii.  "We  have  croesed  the  rotunda,  so  rich  in  memorials  of 
the  patriotism  and  valor  of  our  ancestorp,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
haU  of  representatives.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  chosen  severally  by  the  peo- 
ple in  representative  districts.  One  hundred  and  forty -three  of  tbcm 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  free  states.  This  house  virtually 
holds  a  controlling  power  over  the  senate  and  the  president,  through 
its  exclusive  right  t*^)  originate  bills  for  raising  public  revenue.  It  is 
in  fact  the  commons  of  America.  But,  alas  1  if  the  senate  is  a  strong 
citadel  of  slavery,  the  house  of  representatives  is  by  no  moanfl  an 
impregnable  bulwark  of  freedom.  The  slaveholding  claaa  wijoya 
no  advantages  which  have  not  at  some  time  been  surrendered  to  it 
by  the  house  of  representatives.  To-day,  indeed,  we  boust  of  a 
regenerated  house  of  representatives,  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
human  freedom.  But,  after  all,  our  boast,  is  foundwl  less  on  any 
vantage  ground  actually  gained  by  the  house  of  repn-scntativcs, 
than  on  a  retreat  safely  eftected  from  the  late  legislative  content, 
instead  of  an  absolute  capitulation.  God  knows  that  I  do  not  under- 
value the  brave  and  true  choni pious  of  freedom  who  have  bonorvti 
humanity  so  long  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  John  Quincy 
Adiuns,  Giddings,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Preston  King,  David  Wi 
John  A.  King,  heretofore;  and  now,  Grow,  and  Banks,  and  Bu..,ii 
game,  and  Howard,  and  Sherman,  and  Morgan,  and  Col  Cue,  and  t.h« 
"Washburnes  all.  But  I  ask,  nevertheless,  what  have  we  saved  in 
this  last,  our  only  successful  contest  in  the  house  of  repn^sentatives? 
"Whitfield,  the  representative  of  the  Mi.ssouri  bt)rderers  in  Kansas,  only 
expelled,  and  Reeder,  the  true  representative  of  that  territory, 
rejected  ;  a  sjjeaker,  feithftil  to  justice  and  humanity,  barely  choseo 
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.phjrality  ;  an  investigation  into  the  atrocious  ciiim'!:*  of  Kansas, 
Jy  sustained ;  a  meager  plunilitj  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kan- 
0M,  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  rendered  half  worthless  by  an 
embftmssnient  of  tlie  question  with  an  incongruous  vote  for  a 
nttlganizatioa  of  the  territorial  government;  and  an  eight  months* 
Btmggle  for  the  equal  independence  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
dosetl  with  a  concession  of  absolute  independence  to  the  senate,  by 
Mwenting  to  its  dictation  in  a  bill  directing  the  supplies  for  the  sup* 
>rt  of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Enough  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Come  along  with  me, 
illow  citizens.  This  passage,  circuitous  and  descending,  leada  us 
jto  the  chamber  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  imposing  tribunal ;  a  great  conservative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  regulates  the  administration  of  justice  between  citizens  of 
the  different  stntes,  and  between  states  themselves.  Its  memljers 
are  independent  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  president,  and  it  has 
tbo  power  of  setting  aside  even  laws  and  treaties,  if  it  find  them 
subversive  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  The  court  is 
J08l  opeued  for  the  business  of  the  day.  How  fitly  does  the  pro- 
itiun  of  its  opening  close  with  the  invocation,  "God  save  the 
i  States  and  this  honorable  court."  See,  also,  how  the  memories 
)f  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  held  in  honor  here.  There  is  the 
toe  of  John  Jay,  the  author  of  emancipation  in  New  York.  Alas, 
ir  imagination  has  quite  deluded  us.  The  court  consists  of  a  chief 
(ustioe  and  eight  associate  justices.  Of  these,  live  were  called  from 
t«nd  four  from  free  states.  The  opinions  and  bias  of 
were  cjirefully  considered  by  the  president  and  senate 
wben  he  wa.<<  appointed.  Not  one  of  them  was  found  wanting  in 
)undnc«<  of  politics,  according  to  the  slaveholder's  exposition  of 
>c  ooiwlilution,  and  those  who  were  called  from  the  free  states  were 
rcn  more  distinguished  in  that  respect  than  their  brethren  from  the 
llavehulding  states. 

We  have  thus  «x>mpleted  our  survey  of  the  supreme  authorities 
>f  the  republic.     I^et  us  now  leave  the  capitol,  and  look  into  the 
ibordinate  dq>artments. 

In  this  modest  ctlifico  is  the  departm>.-nt  of  state.     It  is  the  dejKJsi- 
li>ry  of  (be  »cah«  of  the  republic.     It  directs  and  regulates  the  merely 
tccotive  operations  of  government  at  home,  and  all  its  foreign 
sintionti.     Its  agents  are  numbered  by  the  hundrwl,  and  they  are 
Vou  IV  34 
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dispersed  in  all  civilized  couniriea  throughout  the  world.  From  tie 
chief  here  in  his  bureau  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  in  Soutli 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  China,  there  ii 
not  one  of  these  agents  who  has  ever  rebuked  or  condemned  the 
extension  or  aggrandizement  of  slavery.  There  is  not  one  who  doa 
not  even  defend  and  justify  it.  There  is  not  one  who  does  not 
maintain  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  covers  with  its  proieo- 
tion  the  slaves  of  the  slaveholding  class  on  the  high  sea& 

In  the  majestic  pile  behind  this  unique  but  graceful  colonnade,  sits 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  lie  manages  the  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  United  States,  and  guards  and  improves  their  stmruea, 
commerce  and  the  public  lands.  Seventy  millions  of  dolUra 
annually  pa^s  through  his  hands  into  those  of  other  public  agenU, 
contractors,  creditors,  and  foreign  powera.  He  directs  the  move- 
ments of  agents  who,  scattered  abroad  in  all  the  sea|x>rts  and  iu  all 
the  states  and  territorie.s,  are  counted  by  thf  thousands.  His  wood 
contracts  or  opens  banks,  and  frees  or  embargoes  the  tnerchunl  shij* 
which  carry  on  a  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  greater  than  that  which 
any  other  nation  but  one  has  ever  maintained.  AW  the  nationnl 
revenues  are  raised  iu  such  a  way  as  to  favor  most  the  pui-elj  agri* 
cultumi  labor  of  slaves,  and  to  aflbrd  the  least  impulse  to  the  gT«Ai 
wheel  of  manufacture,  which  is  turned  only  by  the  hands  of  free- 
men. The  custom-houses  and  the  public  lauds  pour  forth  two  golden 
streams — one  into  the  elections,  to  procure  votca  for  iheslaveholding 
class;  and  the  other  into  the  d-casury,  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  whom 
it  shall  see  fit  to  reward  with  places  in  the  public  service. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  portico  of  a  great  edifice, 
faultlessly  conforming  to  the  best  style  of  Grecian  architecture.  This 
is  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  here  is  its  secretary.  He  is 
ehargi'd  with  the  ministerial  part  of  the  admmiatration  of  justice, 
with  the  disjxwition  of  the  public  lands,  the  construction  of  build* 
ings,  the  granting  of  patents,  and  the.  payment  of  pensions.  His 
agents  abound  especially  in  the  territories  and  states,  built  on  the 
public  domain.  You  see  them  here  among  yourselves,  and  know 
them  well.  Did  you  ever  know  one  of  them  whose  devotion  to  the 
slavcholding  class  could  be  shaken  by  any  miracle  less  than  that 
which  converted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  persecutor  of  saints,  into  a 
preacher  of  righteousness? 

Merely  turning  a  short  corner,   we  reach  the  general  post  office. 
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118  18  tlie  great  domiciliary  inquisition  of  the  government    It 
jhea,  by  long  arras,   with  insinuating  fingers,  every  settlement, 
lagc,  city,  and  state  capital,  in  forest,  prairie,  mountain,  and  plain, 
Famong  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  our  own  a^untry,  and  pervades  with 
preflence  the  seas  throughout  the  whole  earth.     There  is  not  one, 
its  more  than  twenty  thousand  agents,  who  is  fulse  to  the  slave- 
kolding  interest,  unless  indeed  he  is  so  obscure  as  to  have  escaped, 
>ol  roereh'  the  notice  of  the  chief  of  the  department  itself  but  also 
Ihe  fuvy  of  stimulated  avarice  and  ambition    in    his  own  neighbor- 
hood. 

^^     A  circuit  of  half  a  mile  has  now  brought  us  to  the  departments  of 
^■**  War  "  and  the  "  Navy."     Here  two  energetic  and  far-sighted  rain- 
^Hsters,  brought  from  the  slavebolding  states,  and  identified  with  their 
~  policy,  wield   the  two  great  physical  forces  of  the  rej)ublic,  each 
ready,  on  receiving  a  despatch  by  telegraph  to  subdue  resistance  to 
reclaiinantB  of  fugitive  i<lflves  in  Boston,  to  disfranchising  statutes  in 
Kansas,  or  to  slave  courecrs  on  the  high  seas. 
^_     Finally,  in  the  most  unpretending  of  all  tlie  public  edifices  sits 
^phe  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.     It  belongs  to  the  office 
of  an  attorney -general  to  be  a  willing  adviser  and  cunning  execu- 
tioner of  the   policy  of  the   power  by  whom   he   wns  appointed. 
I      When  or  whi-rc,    in  all  the  memorable  struggles  of  liberty  with 
^krerogative,  in  this  country  or  in  Euro3)e,  has  this  character  been 
^Kmore  BQcceaafully  illustrated  than  it  has  been  by  the  present  attorney- 
^P^eneral,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  mtcrcsta  of  the  slaveholding 
daas,  and  crush  out  its  opponents  in  the  free  states? 

Pellow  citizens,  you  start  with  nstouishnjont  at  the  picture  I  have 
by  simply  bringing  together  well-known  and  familiar,  but 
ml,  objects  into  one  group,  and  io  a  clear  light.    You  say  that  it 
inot  be  truthful.     I  reply,  if  it  be  not  truthful,  then  let  any  one 
ictv,  whatever  may  be  bis  political  bias  or  associations,  point  out  a 
ingle  figure  that  is  wrongly  place<l  on  the  canvas,  or  show  a  spot 
rhcre  the  cold  and  passionless  shadowing  I  have  given  to  it  ought 
be  moIlowMl. 

You  art'  impatient  of  my  theme,  V)Ut  I  cannot  releose  you  yet. 

rk,  if  you  plra»e,  that  thus  fur  I  lmv«  only  shown  you  the  mere 

'  '  *    n  of  the  xil.'ivcholding  clas.s  in  the  United 

III  -  badges  of  stipn-inncy,  .suggc-ntivc  of  y»)ur 

to  debasement  and  humiliation.    Contiinplntc  now  tlie  reality  of 
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the  power  of  that  class,  and  the  condition  to  which  the  c&nae  of  bumu 
nature  has  been  reduced.  In  all  the  free  states,  the  slaveholder 
argues  and  debates  the  pretensions  of  his  class,  and  even  proeeoatn 
his  claim  for  hia  slave  before  the  delegate  of  the  federal  govemmetit, 
with  safety  and  boldness,  as  he  ought.  He  exhorts  the  citizens  of 
the  free  states  to  acquiesce,  and  even  threatens  tbem,  in  their  very 
homes,  with  the  terrors  of  disunion,  if  that  acquiescence  is  withheld; 
and  he  does  all  this  with  safety,  as  he  ought,  if  it  be  done  at  all 
He  is  listened  to  with  patience,  and  replied  to  with  decorum,  even 
in  his  most  arrogant  declamations,  in  the  halls  of  congress.  Through 
the  effective  sympathy  of  other  property  classes,  the  slaveholdinij 
power  nukintains  with  entire  safety  presses  and  penn&nent  political 
organizations  in  all  the  free  states.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  except 
the  northern  border  of  Delaware,  there  is  nowhere  in  any  slaveholU' 
ing  state  personal  safety  for  a  citizen,  even  of  that  state  itself^  who 
questions  the  rightful  national  domination  of  the  slaveholding  claaa, 
Debate  of  its  pretensions,  in  the  halls  of  congress,  is  carried  on  at 
the  perils  of  limb  and  life.  A  free  press  is  no  sooner  set  up  in  a 
slaveholding  state,  than  it  is  demolished,  and  citizens  who  assemble 
peacefully  to  discuss  even  the  extremest  claims  of  slavery  are  at 
first  cautioned,  and,  if  that  is  ineffectual,  banished  or  slain,  evea 
more  surely  than  the  resistants  of  military  despotism  in  the  French 
empire.  Nor,  except  just  now,  has  the  case  been  much  better,  even 
in  the  free  states.  It  is  only  as  of  yesterday,  when  the  free  citizcoa, 
assembled  to  discuss  the  exactions  of  the  slaveholding  class,  were 
dispersed  in  Boston,  Utica,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  is  only 
as  of  yesterday,  that  when  I  rose,  on  request  of  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Marshall,  to  speak  of  the  great  pohtical  questions  of  the 
day,  I  WHS  enjoined  not  to  make  disturbance  or  to  give  offence  by 
speaking  of  free  soil,  and  this  was  when  I  was  standing  as  I  am  now 
on  the  very  ground  which  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  saved  to  free- 
dom. It  was  only  as  of  yesterday,  that  protestant  churches  aad  j 
theological  seminaries,  built  on  Puritan  foundations,  vied  with  the  I 
organs  of  the  slaveholding  class  in  denouncing  a  legislator  who,  in 
the  act  of  making  laws  affecting  its  interests,  declared  that  all  human 
laws  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  standard  of  eternal  justice.  The 
day  has  even  not  yet  passed  when  the  press,  employed  in  the  service 
of  education  and  morality,  expurgates  from  the  books  which  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  all  reflections  on  slavery.     The 
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*7  yet  laste  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States  flaunts  deliimce  on 

le  high  aeas,  over  cargoes  of  bumau  merciiaudise.     Nor  is  there  an 

Amtsricau  representative  anywhere,  in  any  one  of  the  four  quarters 

of  the  globe,  that  does  not  labor  to  suppress  even  there  the  discus- 

of  American  slavery,  lest  it  noay  possibly  affect  the  safety  of 

iilaveholding  class  at  home.     If,  in  a  generous  burst  of  sympathy 

with  the  struggling  protestant  democracy  of  Europe,  we  bring  off 

I  the  6eld  one  of  their  faJlen  champions,  to  condole  with  and  comfort 
pim,  we  suddenly  discern  that  the  mere  agitation  of  the  principles 
of  freedom  tends  to  alarm  the  idaveholding  class,  and  we  cast  him 
off  again  aa  a  waif^  not  merely  worthless,  but  dangerous  to  ourselves. 
Tlu9  natural  and  ancient  order  of  things  is  reversed ;  fi%edom  has 
become  subordinate,  sectional,  and  local ;  slavery  in  its  influences 
Mid  combinations  has  become  predominant,  national,  and  general 
•"ree,  direct,  and  manly  utterance  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  even  in 
%e  free  states  tbemaelvis,  leads  to  ostracism,  while  superservice- 
ility  to  the  slavcbolding  olaas  alone  secures  prcfennent  in  the 
ooancils.  The  descendants  of  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and 
Jar,  and  King,  are  unprized — 


"  tin  they  learn  to  betmy, 

UndistingutHli'd  iLey  lifu,  if  (Jiey  shrniie  not  Uieir  sires, 
And  tlip  torch  that  would  lighl  them  to  digmity's  way, 
M<i»l  hf  oatight  fmui  iLe  pile  wli»'n  theLr  country  expires." 


^M  In  this  courtt.'!  of  rapid  public  demoralization,  what  wonder  is  it 
^nhat  tbo  ttciion  of  the  government  tends  continually  with  fearfully 
^sngnienliog  fbrec  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  slavcbolding  class  / 
A  goTcrnment  can  never  be  better  or  wiser,  or  even  so  good  or  so 
wise  as  the  people  over  whom  it  presides  ?  Who  can  wonder,  Uien, 
that  the  oongreuB  of  the  Unite<l  Slates,  in  1820,  gave  to  slavery  the 
wcat  bank  of  the  Mississippi  quite  up  to  the  present  line  of  Kansas, 
and  was  content  to  save  for  freedom,  out  of  the  vast  region  of 
Ixwnsiana,  only  Kansas  and  Nebraska?  Who  can  wonder  that  it 
lied  to  annex  iiud  admit  Texas,  with  power  to  subdivide  hcr- 
into  five  riave  states,  so  as  to  secure  the  slaveholding  class  a 
against  the  free  states  then  expected  to  be  ultimately  organ- 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska?  Who  can  wondt^r,  that  when  this 
onnexation  of  Texas  brought  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  en<led 
the  annexation  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  every  foot 
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of  which  was  free  from  African  slavery,  cotgrcss  divided  that  vast 
territory,  admitting  the  new  state  of  California  reluctantly  as  a  free 
stale,  oecause  she  would  not  consent  to  establish  slavery,  dismem* 
bered  New  Mpxico,  transferred  a  large  portion  of  it  to  slaveholding 
Texas,  and  stipulated  that  what  remained  of  New  Mexico,  togeilier 
with  Utah,  shoTild  be  received  as  slave  states,  if  the  people  thereof 
should  so  demand  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  the  president,  without 
any  reproof  by  congress,  simultaneously  offered  to  Spiiin  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  that  it  migbt  bit 
divided  into  two  slavcholding  states,  to  be  admitted  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  menaced  the  Europeao 
powers  with  war  if  they  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion  of  the  purchase?  Who  can  wonder  that,  emboldened  with 
these  concessions  of  the  people,  congress  at  last  sanctioned  a  reprisal 
by  the  slaveholding  class  upon  the  regions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
not  on  the  ground  of  justice  or  for  an  equivalent,  but  simply  on  the 
pretence  that  the  original  concession  of  them  to  freedom  was  ex- 
torted by  injustice  and  unconstitutional  oppression  by  the  free 
states  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  the  slaveholding  class,  when  it  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  congress  to  that  reprisal,  by  giving  a  pledge 
that  the  people  of  those  territories  should  be  perfectly  fi?ee  never- 
theless to  establish  fi-eedom  therein,  invaded  the  territory  of  Kansw 
with  armed  forces,  inaugurated  a  usurpation,  and  established  slavH|H 
there,  and  disfranchised  the  supporters  of  freedom  by  tyrannical  lidm 
enforced  by  fire  and  sword,  and  that  the  president  and  senate  now 
maintain  and  uphold  the  slaveholding  interests  in  these  culminating 
demonstrations  of  their  power,  while  the  house  of  repreeentativeB 
lacks  the  power,  because  it  is  wanting  in  the  virtue,  to  rescue  the 
interests  of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity?  Who  can  wonder  that 
federal  courts  in  Massachusetts  indict  defenders  of  freedom  for  sedi- 
tition,  and  in  Pennsylvania  subvert  the  state  tribunals,  and  pervert 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  great  writ  of  liberty,  into  a  process  for  arrest- 
ing fugitive  slaves,  and  construe  into  contempt,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprize,  the  simple  and  truthiUI 
denial  of  personal  control  over  a  fugitive  female  slave,  who  has 
made  her  own  voluntary  escape  from  bondage  ?'  Who  can  wonder 
that  in  Kansas  lawyers  may  not  plead  or  juries  be  impanneled  in 

1  See  Venolr,  anU,  page  80. 
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le  federal  courts,  nor  can  even  citizens  vote,  without  first  swearing 
support  the  I'agitive  slave  law  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebrsiska  act, 
rhilu  citizens  who  diactiss  through  the  press  the  right  of  slavehold- 
tn  to  domineer  there,  are  punished  with  imprisonment  or  death ; 
bridges  over  which  citizens  who  advocate  free  institutions,  may 
Fp«Mr  free  taverns  where  they  may  rest,  and  free  presses  through 
which  they  may  speak,  are  destroyed  under  indictments  for  nuisances ; 
and  those  who  peacefully  assemble  to  debate  the  grievances  of  that 
daas,  and  petition  congress  for  relief^  are  indicted  for  high  treason  ? 
Just  now,  the  wind  sets  with  some  apparent  steadiness  in  the 
jorth,  and  you  will  readily  confess  therelbre  that  I  do  not  exagge- 
ite  the  growing  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class,  but  you 
11  nevertheless  insist  that  that  aggrandizement  is  now  and  may  be 
iexely  temporary  and  oocasional.     A  inomi-nt's  reflection,  however, 
aatiafy  you  that  this  opinion  is  profoundly  untrue.     What  is 
aeeo  is  only   the  legitimate   maturing  of  errors   unresisted 
ihrongh  a  period  of  nearly  forty  yeara.     All  the  fearful  evils  now 
upon  OS  arc  only  the  inevitable  results  of  efforts  to  extinguish,  by 
delays,  concession,  and  compromises,  a  discussion  to  whicli  justice, 
reieoo,  and  humanity,  are  continually  lending  their  elemental  tires. 
Wluit,  tlien,  is  the  tendency  of  this  aggnindizeraent  of  the  slave  in- 
terest, and  what  must  be  its  end,  if  it  be  not  now  or  speedily  arrested? 
Immediate  consequences  are  distinctly  in  view.    The  admission  of 
^inlo  the  Union  jis  a  slave  slate,  the  subsequfnt  introduction 
ry  by  means  eqimll}*  flagrant  into  Nebraska,  and  the  admis- 
nOD  of  Utah  with  the  twin   patriarchal   institutions  of  legalized 
adu'-  '    '  and  these  three  achievements  crowned  with  the 

inO' ,  '        I  into  the  rrpublic.     Beyond  these  visible  fields 

a  region  of  fearful  speculation — the  restoration  of  tin*  African 
the  desecnilion  of  all  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
.1  ,  .;.,.....  .1  upon  the  half-civilized  Spanish  and  Indian  races 

Iwelling  there,  by  oar  hands,  of  a  curse  from  which,  inferior  us  they 
t|o  oursi'lves,  they  have  had  the  virtue  once  to  redeem  themselves, 
»od  ihia  area  lost  surveyed  lies  that  of  civil  and  servile  wars, 

dcdine  and — ^BDIK. 

I  fear  to  open  up  these  distant  views,  because  I  know  that  you 

....►;i  ...,.  ^y  apprelicnaions  to  a  morbid  condition  of  mind.    But 

•  .self  lo  the  immediate  future  which  is  so  fearfully  palpu* 

i  aak  jrou  iu  all  candor,  first,  whether  I  have  ever  before 
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exaggerated  the  aggrandizLinent  of  the  slaveholding  class.  SeoondJj, 
"whether  the  movement  that  I  uuw  IbrlwJe  is  really  more  improbebte 
than  the  evils  once  seemed,  ■which  are  now  a  stArtliug  rt^itj. 

How  are  these  immediate  evils,  and  whatever  of  greater  evib  thai 
are  behind  them,  to  be  prevented?  Do  you  expect  that  thoBt-  who 
have  heretofore  counseled  compromise,  acquieRcence,  and  submis- 
sion, will  change  their  course,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  libcrtr? 
Even  if  this  were  a  reasonable  hope,  are  Cass,  and  Douglas,  and 
Buchanan,  greater  or  better  than  the  statesmen  who  have  opened 
the  way  of  compromise,  and  led  these  modern  statesmen  into  it? 
And  if  they  indeed  are  so  much  greater  and  so  muoh  hctlt-r,  ti(»  vou 
expect  them  to  live  forever? 

Perhaps  you  expect  the  slaveholding  class  will  abate  its  preten&ion, 
and  practice  voluntarily  the  moderation  which  you  wish,  but  dare 
not  demand  at  its  hands.  How  long,  and  with  what  success,  luve 
you  waited  already  for  that  reformation  ?  l)id  any  property  cluai 
ever  so  reform  itself  ?  Did  the  patricians  in  old  Korae,  the  noblesse 
or  the  clergy  in  France  ?  the  landholders  in  Ireland  ?  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy in  England  ?  Does  the  slaveholding  class  even  aeek  to 
beguile  you  with  such  a  hope  ?  Has  it  not  become  rapacious,  arro- 
gant, defiant?  Is  it  not  waging  civil  war  against  freedom,  wherever 
it  encounters  real  resistance  ?  No  I  no  1  you  have  let  the  lion  and 
the  spotted  leopard  into  the  sheep-fold.  They  certainly  will  noi  die 
of  hunger  there,  nor  retire  from  disgust  with  satiety.  They  will 
remain  there  so  long  as  renewed  appetite  shall  find  nmltiplied  prej. 
Be  not  self-deceived.  Whenever  a  property  class  of  any  kind  u 
invited  by  society  to  oppress,  it  will  continue  to  oppress.  When- 
ever a  slaveholding  class  finds  the  non-alaveholding  classes  yielding, 
it  will  continue  its  work  of  subjugation. 

People  of  Michigan,  I  know  full  well  that  it  seems  ungracious  in 
me  to  dwell  on  this  painful  theme.  It  is  not  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  manifold  hospitalities  as  you  expected.  It  is  hard  for 
the  weary  mariner  to  look  steadily  on  the  newly  revealed  rocki 
toward  which  he  has  too  long  been  carelessly  drifting.  It  is  not  eo^ 
for  the  prodigal  to  look  with  contentment  on  the  rags  and  husks 
which  meet  him  as  be  retires  fn:>m  the  house  of  his  harlotry.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  way  of  escaping  any  imminent  danger,  witboat 
first  calmly  and  steadily  looking  it  fully  in  the  face  and  ascertaining 
its  real  nature  and  magnitude. 
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Here  aj2:ain  you  will  deny  the  justice  of  my  parnllels;  you  will 

rely  innocent  and  unfortunate,  and  will  upbraid  the 

slaveholding  class  as  the  builders  of  this  impending  ruin.    But  yea 

CADttot  escape  in  that  way.     The  fault  is  not  ai  all  with  that  class, 

bat  with  youreelves.     The  slaveholdere  only  a«;t  according  to  their 

ooDstitutioDS,  education  and  training,     It  is  the  non-slaveholding 

olaeses  in  the  free  states  who  are  recreiint  to  their  own  constitutions, 

and  taiae  to  their  own  instincts  and  impulses,  and  even  to  their  own 

true  iniere8t&     Who  taught  the  slaveholding  class  that  freedom, 

which  could  not  be  wholly  conquered  at  once,  could  be  yielded  ia 

eacocssivc  halves  by  successive  compromises?      Who  taught  tho 

slaveholding  class  the  sjwjcious   theories  of  non-intervention  iind 

popular  sovereignty,  and  the  absolute  obligation  of  tyrannical  laws 

esactod  by  armed  usurpation  ?     Your  own  Cass,  imd  Douglas,  and 

Pierce,  and  Buchanan.     Who  established  Cass,  Douglas,  Pierce  and 

^an  at  Washington,  and  gave  them  the  power  to  march  the»r 

ijulding  armies  into  Kansas?    The  non-slaveholding  society  in 

fn."*:  states,  and  no  portion  of  that  society  more  willingly  and 

>re  reckle.ssl3'  than  you,  the  people  of  Michigan. 

imit  all  this,  and  you  ask  how  are  these  great  evils,  now  so 

to  be  correcU'd — these  great  dangers,  now  so  manifest,  to 

he  aroidod.     I  answer,  it  is  to  be  done,  not  as  some  of  you  have 

•oppoaed,  b}'  heated   debates  sustained   by  rifles  or  revolvers  at 

WaabiDgton,  nor  yet  by  sending  annies  with  supplies  and  Sharpe's 

riflea  into  Kaii.<iaH ;  I  condemn  do  necessary  exercise  of  the  right  of 

aelT'dafepoe  anywhere.    Public  safety  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of  the 

mi  dudes  of  champions  of  freedom.    But  this  is  a  contest  in  which  the 

nee  »  not  to  the  physically  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  those  who  have  most 

moacnlar  strength.     Least  of  all  is  it  to  be  won  by  retaliation  and 

reveDge.     The  victory  will  be  to  those  who  shall  practise  the  highest 

moral  courageT  with  simple  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  humanity 

and  jnattce.     Notwithstanding  all  the  heroism  of  your  champions  in 

L^^ashiagton  and  Kansas,  the  contest  will  be  fearfully  endangered  if 

^Hhe  slareholding  class  shall  win  the  president  and  the  congress  in 

^Bhia  great  national  canvass.     Even  although  every  one  of  these 

^Bbai:  '  1  perish  in  his  proper  field,  yet  the  rights  of  man 

^Bnll  id  the  tide  of  oppression  will  Ijc  rollt-d  buck  from 

oar  northern  plains,  if  a  president  and  a  congress  shall  be  chosen 

who  are  true  to  freedom.    The  people,  and  the  people  only,  are 
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sovereign  and  irresistible,  whether  they  will  the  iiscendancy  of  sla- 
very, or  the  triuinph  of  liberty. 

Harsh  as  my  words  may  have  seemed,  I  do  my  kinsmen  and 
brethren  of  the  free  states  no  such  injuatice  ns  to  deny  that  groit 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  demoralization  I  have  descnbnl 
We  inherited  complicity  with  the  alaveholding  daaa,  and  with  it] 
prejudices  of  caste.     We  inherited  confidence  and  affection  towardj 
our  southern  brethren — and  with  these,  our  political  organizatiooftl 
and  our  profound  reverence  for  political  authorities,  all  advene  to] 
the  needful  discussion  of  slavery.     Above  all,  we  inherited  a  fear  < 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  can  only  be  unwholesome  when' 
it  ceases  equally  to  affect  the  conduct  of  all  the  great  parties  to  that 
Bsicred  compact.     All  these  inheritances  have  created  intluences  upon 
our  political  conduct,  which  are  rather  to  be  deplored  than  con- 
demned.    I  trust  that  at  last  these  influences  are  about  to  cease.    I     , 
trust  80,  because,  if  we  have  inherited  the  demoralization  of  slaveiy,  I 
we  have  also  attained  the  virtue  required  for  emancipation.     If  tre  t 
have  inherited  prejudices  of  caste,  we  liave  also  risen  to  the  know- 
ledpfe  that  political  safety  is  dependent  on  the  rendering  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men.     And  if  we  have  suffered  our  love  for  ibu 
Union  to  bo  abused  so  as  to  make  us  tolerate  the  evils  that  more 
than  ail  others  endanger  it,  we  have  discerned  that  great  error  at 
last.     If  we  should  see  a  citizen,  who  had  erected  a  noble  edifloc,  sit 
down  inactively  in  its  chambers,  avoiding  all  duty  and  enterprise, 
lest  bo  might  provoke  enemies  to  pull  it  down  over  his  head ;  or  one 
who  had  built  a  majestic  vessel,  moor  it  to  the  wharf,  through  fear 
that  he  might  peradventure  run  it  upon  the  rocks,  we  should  con- 
demn his  fatuity  and  folly.     We  have  learned  at  last  that  the  Ameri- 1 
can  people  labor  not  only  under  the  responsibility  of  preserving  this  j 
Union,  but  also  under  the  responsibility  of  making  it  subaerve  lb«' 
advancement  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  that  neglect  of  this  last  re- 
sponsibility involves  thechief  peril  to  which  the  Union  itself  is  exposed. 

I  shall  waste  httle  time  on  the  newly -in  vented  apologies  for  ooo' 
tinned  demoralization.  The  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
a  alaveholding  class  exclusively  shall  govern  America,  or  whether 
it  shall  only  bear  divided  sway  with  non-slaveholding  oiti2e&& 
It  concerns  all  persons  equally,  whether  they  are  protestontB  or 
catholics,  native-born  or  exotic  citizens.  And  therefore  it  seema  to 
me  that  this  is  no  time  for  trials  of  strength  between  the  u«tive-boni 
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and  tbe  adopted  freemen,  or  between  any  two  branches  of  one  corn- 
on  Cbristian  brotherhootl. 

As  little  shall  I  dwell  on  merely  pereonsl  partialities  or  prejudices 

'ectiog  the  candidates  for  public  trusts.     Each  fitly  i>er8onate3  the 

Gftos*  '  t-i.     Beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  faithful  to 

the  V  ;^    •loss,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  vascillates  between  it  and  ita 

opponents^     I  know  Mr.  Fremont  well ;  and  when  I  say  that  1  know 

ue  combines  extraonlinarv  genins  and  unquestionable  sincerity 

:   ^urpoee,  with  uiiasmd  modesty,  1  am  sure  that  you  will  .iilmit 

that  be  is  a  true  representative  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 

IHadUxling  sectionalism,  and  loving  my  country  and  all  its  parLs, 
atwl  beanog  an  affection  even  to  the  slaveholding  class,  none  the  leaa 
^  aJDcere  because  it  repels  me,  I  cordially  adopt  the  motto  which  it 
^^bo  ufien  hangs  out  to  delude  us.  I  know  no  north,  no  south,  no 
^^pst  «nd  DO  west ;  for  I  know  that  he  who  would  offer  an  acceptable 
^0Kn6oe  in  tlie  present  crisis  must  conform  himself  to  the  divine 
inBtroctionB,  that  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
shall  wo  wonship  the  Father ;  but  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
tbe  tme  wor8hip<.!rs  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Jjmt  of  all,  I  stop  not  to  argue  with  those  who  decry  agitation  and 
to]  conservatism,  not  knowing  that  conservatism  is  of  two  kinds — 
one  which,  yielding  to  cowardly  (ear  of  present  inconvenience 
or  danger,  oovers  even  political  leprosy  with  protecting  folds ;  and 
that  etcher  and  better  conservatism,  that  heals,  in  order  that  the  body 
the  Gommonwcnlth  may  be  healthful  and  immortal. 
Fellow  citizens,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  s])oken  with  aeriousneas 
nting  to  solemnity.  Do  not  infer  from  thence  that  I  am  despon- 
and  distrustful  of  present  triumph  and  ultimate  regeneration, 
required  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  main-spring  of  the  public 
rtne  to  awaken  ita  ela.sticity.  Such  pressure  has  reached  the  center 
the  spring  at  last.  They  who  have  reckoned  that  its  elasticity 
last,  are  now  discovering  their  profound  mistake.  The  people 
the  United  St«te«  have  dullietl  long  with  the  flowera  of  the  acac^ 
and  flnntcd  airelcssly  on  the  calm  seas  thut  always  reflect  summer 
but  they  have  not  l')8t  their  preference  for  their  own  change* 
Um/lmr  de  lit,  and  they  consult  no  other  g\iidance,  in  their  course 
over  the  waters,  than  that  of  their  own  bright,  particular  and  ooa> 
■tar,  the  harbinger  of  liberty. 
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We  are  neighbors  and  friends.  We  know  each  other  well.  I 
know  that  you  are  sincere,  and  you  know,  as  I  trust,  thai  I  am  t 
man  of  not  ungrateful  disposition.  We  have  a  common  metnOfjof 
many  long  and  inclement  political  storms  through  which  we  hit* 
passed,  not  altogether  without  occasional  alienations  and  separatiom. 
You,  therefore,  can  readily  conceive,  without  amplificatioD  on  my  pan, 
how  profoundly  gratifying  it  is  to  me  now  to  see  not  only  a  genend 
brightening  of  the  skies,  auspicious  of  the  triumph  of  the  politiad 
principles  which  I  have  cherished  through  so  many  trials,  but  also 
troopa  and  crowds  and  clouds  of  friends,  more  numerous,  more  ear 
nest  and  more  confiding  than  those  by  whom  I  was  surrounded  ia 
the  most  successful  and  happiest  periods  of  my  earlier  life. 

K  politics  were  indeed,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  merely  an  imcer- 
tain  sea,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rich  ports  and  havens  tempting 
private  adventure,  I  should  not  be  one  of  those  who,  standing  on 
the  beach,  would  be  inciting  my  fellow  citizens  to  commit  them- 
selves on  board  this  party  craft  or  of  the  other.  If  politics  were,  a 
others  seem  to  think,  merely  a  game  cunningly  compounded  of 
courage,  accident  and  skill,  in  which  prizes  and  crowns  were  to  bi 
won  by  the  victors  for  their  own  glory  and  the  excitement  of  the 
multitude,  I  certainly  should  not  be  found  among  the  heralds  of  the 
contestants  on  either  side.  If,  again,  politics  were  only  a  fonim  in 
which  social  theories,  without  immediate  bearing  on  the  wel&re  and 
safety  of  the  country,  were  discussed,  I  might  then  be  a  listener,  but 
I  should  not  be  a  disputant 

But,  although  politics  present  these  aspects  to  superficial  obaer- 
vers,  they  are  nevertheless  far  more  serious  and  practical  in  their  real 
character.  They  are  the  regulation  and  direction  of  the  actual  life 
of  the  American  people     How  much  of  individual,  domestic  and 
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Si'ti  ha|>])in<?ss  depends  on  tbe  regulation  and  conduct  of  only  one 
iglc  bmn.'vu  lifi*  I     IIow  vastly  more  of  human  happiness  depends 
Jen  on  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  the  whole  nation's  thousand- 
fold longer  life! 

Since  I  have  come  before  you  on  this  occasion  under  the  influence 
of  these  wintiments,  you  will  not  expect  from  me  either  humorous, 
exaggerated,  passionate  or  prejudiced  speech,  but  will  rather  calcu- 
late on  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  candidates  for  public  favor, 
Aod  of  the  partifs  by  whom  those  candidates  are  respvectively  sustiiined. 
It  is  not  my  habit  to  spcaJc  largely  of  candidates.  I  refrain  for 
two  reasons :  First,  because  being  necessarily  brought  into  personal 
combination  or  conflict  with  public  men,  my  judgment  concerning 
tliem  ia  liable  to  the  bias  of  partiality  or  of  jealousy;  secondly, 
because  it  is  not  the  habit  of  parties  in  our  country  to  select  unfit, 
uwonby  or  unreliable  men  to  be  their  represeutatives.  Whatever 
may  be  the  personal  merits  or  demerits  of  a  candidate,  he  cannot 
ad  otherwise,  if  he  be  chosen,  than  as  an  agent  of  the  luajority  to 
whom  be  owes  his  place.  The  real  question,  therefore,  in  every 
can  vast,  is,  what  are  the  merits  of  a  party  by  whom  a  eandidute  is 
? — and  inquiries  concerning  the  personal  characters  and 
r.i>.x.<uoiis  of  candidates  are  wasted  on  a  false  and  delusive  issue. 
rott  can  try  the  truth  of  this  position  at  on'je,  by  inquiring  of 
^botnauevor  assails  the  candidate  of  your  choict ,  whether  he  would 
his  support  to  that  candidate,  abandoning  his  own,  if  all  his 
cdons  could  at  once  be  removed.  Your  opponent,  if  a  candid 
man,  would  probably  answer  in  the  negative. 

the  case  is  quite  dilferent  with  political  parties  or  masses  of 
A  nation  acts  at  any  one  time  through  the  consent  and 
actirity,  not  of  all  its  members,  but  of  only  a  majority,  who  deter- 
mioe  what  shall  he  done,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  tlie  citi- 
aona.  By  our  individual  suffrages,  we  express  our  choice  whether 
one  cUmb  of  citizens,  with  a  peculiar  policy  and  peculiar  principles, 
•ban  rule  the  country  directing  it  in  a  course  of  their  own,  or  whether 
a  different  mass  with  ditfercnt  policy  and  principles  shall  conduct  it 
io  a  different  direction.  I  shall  therefore  discuss  the  existing  parties 
iy.  You  shall  judge  whether  I  perform  this  duty  with  modcra- 
and  candor. 
Id  the  first  plac*-,  I  must  ask  you  to  notice  the  fact  tliat  scniicty  is 
in  a  transition  state  or  stage  so  far  as  political  partiett  are  con* 
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cerned.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  American  people  were  diridcf] 
into  two  well  defined,  distinct  and  organized  parties,  the  wbiga  tad 
the  democrats.  To-day,  instead  of  these  two  parties,  we  see  three 
masses  uncertainly  defined,  and  apparently  at  least  quite  onoi^ganized^ 
namely,  Americans,  democrats  and  republicans ;  and  we  see  portiona 
of  each  of  these  e^isily  detached  and  passing  over  to  the  otbers,  while 
a  very  considerable  number  of  citizens  stand  hesitating  whether  to 
join  one  or  the  other,  or  to  stand  aloof  still  longer  from  all. 

Such  a  transition  stage,  although  unusual,  is  not  unnatural.  Estalh 
lished  parties  are  built  on  certain  policies  and  principles,  and  they 
will  stand  and  remain  so  long  as  those  jxjlicies  and  principles  are 
paramount  importance  and  no  longer. 

They  must  break  asunder  and  dissolve  when  new  exigencies  brti^ 
up  new  and  different  policies  and  principles,  and  the  transition 
will  last  until  the  paramount  importance  of  these  new  policies 
principles  shall  be  generally  felt  and  confessed,  and  no  longer. 

In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  republic,  the  transition  st&go  I  hare 
described  cannot  last  long,  because  in  the  absence- of  a  firm  and  de- 
cided majority  to  direct  its  course,  ita  would  fall  under  the  manage- 
ment of  feeble  and  corrupt  factions,  under  whose  sway  it  would 
rapidly  decline,  and  speedily  perish.  Our  republic,  God  be  thanked, 
is  yet  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  we  already  see  that  8<x:icty  is  pass* 
ing  out  of  the  transition  stage  into  the  ancient  and  proper  condi- 
tion. This  condition  is  one  which  tolerates  two  firm  and  enduring 
parties,  no  less  and  no  more.  There  must  be  two  parties,  because  «t 
every  stage  of  national  life  some  one  question  of  national  conduct  par- 
amount to  all  others,  presents  itself  to  be  decided.  Such  u  qucstioo 
always  has  two  sides,  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  bat  no  third  or 
middle  side.  All  masses  which  aflect  neutrality,  as  well  as  all 
ittasscs  which  seek  to  stand  independently  on  quiJJtions  which  hare 
already  passed  and  become  obsolete,  or  on  questions  which  Iiave  ooi 
yet  attained  paramount  im]M>rtance,  aic  crowded  and  cruiihed  m  the 
conflicts  between  the  two  which  occupy,  for  the  time  being,  the 
whole  field  of  contest. 

If  such  an  emergency  has  now  occurred  presenting  a  vital  que^ 
tion,  on  which  society  must  divide  into  two  parties,  and  if  ihooe  poi^ 
ties  are  found  already  present  in  the  political  arena,  then  we  are  now* 
individually  to  decide  whether  to  identity  ourselves  with  a 
•which  will  exist  iscleesly  for  only  a  short  period^  or  unite  with 
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two  parties  which  will  be  enduring,  and  on  tlie  fortunes  of  whose 
iict  depends  the  welfare  of  the  republic ;  and  as  between  these 
parties  whether  we  shall  attach  ourselves  to  the  party  which  will 
maintain  the  wrong  and  perish  with  it,  or  to  that  which  shall  main- 
taiD  the  right  and  immediately  or  ultimately  triumph  with  it. 

You  yourselves,  shall  prove  by  your  responses  that  emergency 

Ibasoocurred,  and  that  question  is  upon  ui*.    What  has  produced  the 

l^sorganization  and  confusion  which  we  have  all  seen  and  wondered 

ibo  dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  disorganization  of  the 

ic  party,  and  given  room  and  verge  for  the  American  or 

ling  party?      You  all  answer,  the  agitation  of  slavery. 

Lod  you  answer  truly.     Answer  again.     What  shall  I  cliscourse 

I?     The  contest  of  the  American  colonies  with  Great  Britain, 

tl>e  charaoters  of  the  whigs  and  Loiiea?     No,  that  ia  a  subject 

for  tiie  fourth  of  July.     The  adoption  of  the  coasiitution,  and  the 

di^otis  between  federalists  and  republicans?    No,  let  them  sleep. 

Tb«  tariff.  National  Bank  and  internal  improvements,  and  the  con- 

tsorersies  of  the  whigs  and  democrats  ?     No,  they  are  past  and  gone. 

What  ihon,  of  K.'Ulsa{^  the  admission  of  Knnsas  .is  n  fr'^c  aJnte  or  a 

titkve  Mate,  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territurieo  of  the  LTnited 

_Sutes?     Al>,  yes,  that  m  the  tliome,  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 

luthing  etae.    Now  of  what  is  it  that  the  Americans  in  the  north 

Lin  the  Routh  are  debating  in  their  councils,  so  far  as  their  debates 

rttiffcred  to  transpire?    The  abrogation  and  restoration,  of  the 

[iHBonri  compromise  and  nothing  else.     The  democrats  also  in  the 

north  and  south,  they  speak  of  nothing  clge  but  saving  the  Union 

destruction,  by  means  of  suppressing  this  very  debate  about 

extension  of  slavery. 

Is  this  question  about  llie  extension  of  slavery  new,  unreal,  and 

imeginory,  the  mere  illusion  of  an  hour  ?     Is  it  a  wind  th.it  "  bloweth 

rhere  it  lii«t<?th  and  thou  heare-ii  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell 

rbwKM  it  comcth  and  whither  it  goeth."    No,  it  is  an  ancient  and 

conflict  Itetween  two  entin'ly  antagonistic  systems  of  human 

ibor  existing  in  American  society,   not  unequal  in  their  f<irc«»;  a 

inflict  for  not  merely  toleration,  butforabwluu.^  political  sway  in  the 

"'         -rem  of  fri-c  lal)Or  with  equal  and  universal 

iioupht.  and  free  actii>n,  Jiii«l  the  sy!«lt'm  of 

pilAVO  labor  with  unequal  fr.'inchiso«  secured  by  arbitniry,  opprejsuv© 

id  tjnuinir  /  '  Itisaiioldna  the  republic  itKelf,  although  it  has 
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never  ripened  before.    It  presented  itself  when  the  coneti'  '"       .as 
adopted,  and  was  only  temporarily  repressed  by  a  conipr".  xh 

allowed  to  slaveholding  communitiea  three  votes  for  every  five 
Blavcs,  while  it  provided  at  the  same  time  for  the  alKilitiou  of  tba 
African  slave  trade.  It  presented  itself  in  the  continentid  congnsB 
of  1787,  and  was  then  put  aside  only  by  the  pass.age  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  dedicating  all  the  northwest  territory  to  free  labor.  It 
occurred  again  in  1820,  threatening  to  distract  the  Union,  as  waa 
thought,  and  woa  then  again  put  lo  rest  by  another  compromiae 
which  relinquished  Missouri  to  slave  labor,  and  gave  over  the  U'lri- 
tory  which  now  coustituies  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  free  lalwr.  It 
occurred  ngain  in  1844,  when  Texas  was  annexed  and  was  put  to 
Bleep  for  only  a  short  spjice  by  the  division  of  Tejcas,  very  unequally 
indeed,  into  slave  soil  and  free  soil.  It  arose  again  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  was  quieted  by  the  memorable  compromi.se  of 
1850,  whose  details  I  need  not  repeat.  It  occurred  again  in  1864, 
on  the  opening  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories  to  civilizatioD, 
and  waa  attempted  to  bo  put  to  sleep  once  more  by  the  adoption  m 
congress  of  the  specious  delusion  of  popular  sovereignty.  The 
question  that  is  so  old,  has  presented  itsolf  so  often  and  never  with- 
out disturbing,  as  it  seemed,  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and 
that  has  deranged  and  disorganized  all  the  political  combinations  of 
the  country,  fortified  as  they  were  by  so  many  inu-rcsts,  ambitions, 
and  traditions,  must  be  confe8.«cd  to  be  a  real  and  enduring  if  not  a 
vital  question.  But  a  moment's  examination  will  serve  to  satisfy 
you  that  it  is  also  a  vital  question.  It  is  really  one  in  which  the 
parties  are  a  sectional,  local  class  of  slaveholders,  standing  on  the 
unnatural  principle  of  property  in  human  beings,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  greater  mass  of  society  on  the  other,  who,  whether  from 
choice  or  necessity,  are  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  be  either  aluvcs  or 
the  owners  of  slaves. 

It  is  a  question  between  a  small  minority  which  cannot  ereo 
maintain  itself,  evcept  by  means  of  continually  increasing  ctnccs- 
sions  and  new  and  more  liberal  guarantees,  and  a  majority  that 
could  never  have  been  induced  to  grant  even  any  guaranties  except 
by  threats  of  disunion  and  that  can  expect  no  return  for  new  and 
further  concessions  and  guaranties,  but  increasing  exaotiona  and 
ultimate  aggressions  or  secessions.  The  slaveholders  can  never  be 
content  without  dominion  which  abridges  personal  freedom  aa  wcU 
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<srcmnscTibes  the  domain  of  the  non-slaveholding  freemen,  Non- 
eholding  freemea  cim  never  permanently  submit  to  such  domin- 
ion.  Nor  can  the  competition  or  contention  cease,  for  the  reason 
that  the  general  conscience  of  mankind  throws  its  weight  on  the 
■de  of  freedom  and  presses  onward  the  resistants  to  oppose  the 
solicitations  and  aggressions  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Heretofore 
op|x>8!.ing  jwlitical  combinations  long  established,  and  firmly  eu- 
trenehed  in  traditions  and  popular  atfections,  have  concurred  in  the 
policy  of  suppressing  this  great  and  important  question,  but  they 
hftVe  broken  under  its  pressure  at  last.  Ileiiceforth,  the  antagonistical 
will  be  lefl  to  clash  without  hindrance.  Ilerutol'ore  the 
Id  of  the  national  territories  allowed  each  of  the  contending 
intercBts  ample  room  without  coming  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
Other.  Henceforth,  the  two  interests  will  be  found  contending  for 
ocnamon  ground  claimed  by  both,  and  which  cau  be  occupied  only 
by  one  of  tbem. 

One  other  condition  remains  to  be  settled,  namely,  that  thb  great 
qtxestion  is  imminent  and  urgent ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  be 
nettled  and  determined  without  further  postponement  or  delay. 
How  can  it  be  further  postponed?  If  it  could  be  postponed  at  all, 
it  ooold  be  only  by  the  same  means  which  have  been  used  aucceas- 
folly  for  that  purpose  heretofore,  namely,  compromise.  Where  are 
itbe  agents  for  new  compromises?  The  agents  of  the  past  com- 
proroises  arc  gone.  Although  they  sle«p  in  honored  graves,  and  the 
moomcrs  over  them  have  not  yet  quitted  the  streets,  no  new  com* 
promiicrs  arise  to  occupy  their  places.  A  compromise  involves 
xaatiud  equivalents,  something  to  give  and  something  to  take  in 
•xehaoge.  Will  slavery  give  you  anything  ?  No,  it  insists  on  a 
thac  right  to  all  the  territories.  What  have  you  to  give  in  exchange? 
When  you  have  given  up  Kansas,  you  will  have  reruiqui.Hh<;d  all 
the  territories,  for  the  principle  of  the  relinquishment  is  that 
•Uvery  may  constitutionally  take  them  all.  When  compromise  is 
exhausted,  what  follows?    Dispute,  contention,  contest,  conflict. 

No!  the  question  is  imminent,  and  must  Ix!  met  now.  Kansas,  at 
the  laat  session  of  congress,  voluntarily  ofiered  itself  as  a  free  state, 
and  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  was  rejected. 
Since  that  lime,  the  territory  has  been  subjugated  by  slavehotders, 
and  they  having  usurped  it«  sovereignty,  arc  ot;ganizing  a  slave  state 
which  will  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  at  the  next 
OL.  IV.  86 
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session  of  congress.     Utah,  already  organized  as  a  slave  state,  with 
her  incestnous  social  sj'stetn,  is  lying  concealed  and  waiting,  ready  to 
demand  admission  so  soon  as  Kansas  shall  have  been  received  int 
the  Union.     The  adoption  of  both,  or  even  one,  of  these  states  will' 
bear  influentially,  perhaps  conclusively,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  entiie 
jnflict  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

Insomuch  as  the  question  that  is  henceforth  to  divide  society  into, 
two  parties,  is  thus  seeu  to  be  a  vital  and  inmiiuent  one,  let  as  full) 
possess  ourselves  of  its  magnitude.  We  have  a  sluggish,  turbid  and 
desolating  stream  of  slave  labor  issuing  Ixora  fifw-en  slave  stak&j 
We  have  an  ever  increasing  volume  of  free  lalx)r  issuing 
sixteen  free  states,  swollen  by  a  stream  scaroely  leas  full,  frotu 
European  and  Asiatic  fountains.  These  two  variant  floods  cannc 
be  mingled,  but  one  necessarily  repels  and  excludes  the  other.  W« 
have  half  a  continent  yet  to  be  opened  to  the  flow  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other.  Shall  we  diffuse  slavery  over  it  to  react  upon  and  dest 
ourselves,  or  shall  we  extend  freedom  over  it  covering  it  with  haf 
piness  throughout  aU  its  mountains  and  plains,  and  thus  forever 
establish  our  own  safety  and  happiness? 

If  this  great  question  were  disembarrassed  of  all  personal  and 
partisan  interests  and  prejudices,  the  universal  voice  of  the  American 
people  would  be  pron(tunced  for  freedom  and  against  slavery.  Fr 
dom  is  nothing  more  than  equality  of  political  right  or  power^ 
among  all  the  meml^ers  of  a  state.  It  is  natural,  just,  useful  and 
beneficent.  AU  men  instinctively  choose  the  side  on  which  these 
advantages  lie.  How  true  this  is  you  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  banners  borne  to  this  field  by  one  of  the  great  con« 
tending  masses  weara  as  its  inscription  a  tribute  to  freedom,  whilo 
no  banner  borne  by  either  of  the  other  parties  is  ever  deflled  with 
homagfs  to  slavery. 

Nevertheless,  while  all  avow  themselves  favorable  to  freedom,  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  three  political  masses,  the  one  which 
will  effectually  secure  its  predominance  in  the  republic. 

Shall  we  join  ourselves  to  the  know-nothing  or  American  organ- 
ization ?  What  are  its  creed  and  its  policy  ?  Its  creed  is  that  the 
political  franchises  of  alien  immigrants  and  Roman  aitholics  in  our 
)untry  are  too  great,  and  its  policy  is  to  abridge  them. 

Now  I  might  for  argument's  sake  concede  that  this  creed  and  ihis' 
policy  are  just  and  wise,  still  I  could  not  unite  with  the  know- 
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sotbings  even  in  that  case,  because  their  movement  is  out  of  season 
•nd  out  of  place.  The  question  of  the  day  is  not  about  nalivea  and 
foreigners,  nor  about  protestants  and  Komun  catholics,  but  about 
firecmen  and  slaves.  The  practical  and  immediately  urgent  question 
18,  shall  Kftusas  be  admitted  into  the  Union  a^  a  free  state,  or  shall 
she  be  made  a  slave  state  and  so  admitted.  What  have  the  fran- 
chises of  alien  immigrants  and  Roman  citholics  to  do  with  that? 
If  the  American  people  declare  for  freedom,  Kansas  will  be  free. 
If  the  American  people  declare  for  slavery,  Kansas  will  be  a  slave 
state.  If  the  American  people  divide  and  one  portion,  being  a 
minority,  declare  for  Ixeedom;  while  another  portion,  being  also  a 
minority,  declare  against  foreigners  and  catholics ;  and  a  third,  larger 
than  either,  declare  for  slavery,  nothing  is  obtained  against  foreigners 
and  catholics,  nothing  against  slavt-ry,  and  yet  Kansas  becomes  a 
slave  state.  Thus  it  is  a{ipi(rcnt  that  the  issue  raised  by  the  know- 
nDthings,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  is  an  inmiaterial,  irrelevant  and 
fah*e  issue.  A  false  issue  always  tends  to  divert  and  mislead  the 
people  from  the  true  one,  and  of  course  to  prejudice  the  judgment 
to  be  rendered  upon  it.  I  do  not  accuse  the  know-nothings  of 
designing  so  to  mislead,  bocanae,  first,  I  know  nothing  of  the  rno- 
tives  of  others ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  question  is  never  u|>on 
motives  but  always  upon  efiectJ^.  What  have  been  the  ofi'ects  thus 
tu7  The  know-nothing  membtTS  of  congress  divided  between  the 
adTOcates  of  freedom  in  the  territories  and  its  opjwnents.  Their 
TOtes  combined  with  either  party  would  have  given  it  a  complete 
triomph.  Those  votes  reserved  and  cast  as  some  peculiar  interest 
dictated  have  leH  the  question  of  freedom  in  Kansas  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  sword  in  civil  strife. 

What  is  the  uflcct  upon  tlic  present  canvass  on  which  depends  the 
lUrstion  of  t]w  admission  of  Kansas  and  of  Utidi  as  slave  states  in  the 

XI  congress  ?  Distraction  of  the  public  mind.  Such  effects  are 
inevitable.  Wlioever  seeks  to  interpose  an  unreal  or  false  issue 
most  Deceasarity,  in  orrler  to  gain  even  a  hearing,  affect  neutrality  on 
the  nti  one.  At  the  same  time  no  party  can  practice  neutrality 
OQ  a  vital  issue  with  fairness.  It  will  necessarily  sympathise  with 
tl;  '    r  of  the  two  conUistants,  and  in  some  degree  citoperato 

w  overthrow  the  stronger,  which  is  llit*  common  adversary 

of  bolfa.  Of  cjurso,  as  tlie  two  great  oontestnnts  exhibit  unequal 
Anngtb  in  different  suiley,  it  will  favor  one  in  Nome  of  the  states, 
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and  favor  the  other  in  other  states.  By  virtue  of  a  law  that  is  irre- 
sistible,  it  will  sooner  or  later  betray  each  party  when  its  own  pecu- 
liar ends  require  that  course.  The  experience  of  the  whig  and 
democratic  parties  has  proved  bow  impoasible  it  is  to  practise  neu- 
trality on  the  great  question  of  slavery.  The  former  has  broken 
into  pieces  and  perished  in  the  effort.  The  latter  has  been  crowded 
from  a  neutral  position,  and  with  crumbled  ranks  has  taken  that  of 
the  extension  and  fortification  of  slavery.  The  know-nothing  taasB 
can  expect  no  belter  success.  The  effort  will  cost  its  life.  Crowded 
and  jostled  between  the  two  combatants,  it  will  and  must  dissolve, 
giving  up  portions  of  its  men  here  to  freedom  and  there  to  slavery, 
but  possibly  not  until  it  is  too  late  to  secure  the  triumph  of  freedom. 
Thus  you  see  that  the  know-nothing  mass  is  not  really  a  politicaln 
party.  It  is  only  an  ephemeral  and  evanescent  faction,  as  useless 
and  as  injurious  as  a  third  blade  in  the  shears,  or  a  third  stone  which 
an  ignorant  artizan  might  attempt  to  gear  in  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone. 

By  another  sign  you  shall  know  it  to  be  not  a  party  but  a  faction. 
From  the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  until  now, 
every  one  of  the  great  parties  which  have  been  engaged  in  directing 
the  life  of  the  American  people  has  recognized,  from  necessitN',  the 
political  system  which  exists  and  which  must  continue  to  exist  Lew 
as  a  republican  one,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  rightfiil  political 
equality  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,  and  has  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  directness,  publicity  and  equality  of  voices  are  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  know-nothings  reject  theae 
principles,  and  seek  to  exclude  a  large  and  considerable  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  state  firom  all  participation  in  the  conduct  of  ita 
affairs,  and  to  obtain  control  and  cirry  on  tlie  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  by  secret  machinery  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  a  republic,  and  appropriate  only  to  a  conspiracy  either  for  or 
against  despotism.  It  will,  I  think,  be  hereafter  regarded  as  one  of 
the  caprices  of  politics  that  a  system  of  combination  so  puerile  was 
ever  attempted  in  the  United  States.  The  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
is  rendered  still  more  glaring  when  it  is  considered  that  the  grounds 
of  persecution  assumed  against  the  class  to  be  excluded  are  those  of 
nativity  and  religious  belief— grounds  directly  in  conflict  with  that 
elementary  truth  announced  by  the  Declaration  of  Indej>endenoe, 
that  nil  men  arc  created  equal,  and  are  by  nature  endowed  with  oer* 
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inalienable  rights,  to  secure  which  governments  are  instituted 
among  men ;  and  with  that  fundainfutal  artiele  of  the  constitution 
•which  declares  that  no  system  of  religion  shall  ever  be  established. 

Wlio,  then,  will  choose  to  enroll  himself  under  the  banner  of  an 
ephemeral,  evanescent  and  injurious  faction  like  this,  to  be  compro- 
mised in  its  frauds  for  a  day  or  a  year,  or  two  years,  and  then  to  be 
left  by  it  to  the  pity  and  scorn  of  the  nation  whose  confidence  it  had 
sought  to  abuse  ?  Certainly,  no  one  who  values  at  its  just  worth  the 
great  interests  of  freedom  and  humanity,  which  are  staked  on  the 
preaeDt  contest,  nor  even  any  one  who  values  at  its  just  worth  his  own 
inflaeooe,  or  even  his  own  vote,  or  his  own  character  as  a  citizen. 

Our  choice  between  parties,  fellow  citizens,  is  thus  condned  to  the 
democratic  and  republican  parties.  On  what  principle  could  we 
attach  ourselves  to  the  democratic  party  ?  Let  us  look  full  in  the 
iaoe  the  actual  state  of  things.  Seven  years  ago,  when  I  etitored 
ooDgress  as  a  senator  from  this  state,  there  was  not  one  acre  of  soil 
within  the  national  domain  from  which  slavery  was  not  excluded  by 
law.  It  was  excluded  from  Minnesota  by  tho  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  was  then  of  fully  acknowledged  obligation  and  effect.  It  was 
excluded  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  corapromi-se 
restriction,  which  also  was  then  in  full  effect  It  was  equally  excluded 
from  Caliibmia,  including  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  by  Mexican  laws 
which  had  never  been  impaire<.l,  and  were  of  confessed  obligation. 

It  was  excluded  IVora  Oregon  by  the  organic  law  of  that  territory. 
JSTow  there  \a  not  an  acre  of  the  public  domain  which  congress  has 
not  opened  to  the  entrance  of  slavery.  It  has  expressly  abrogated 
the  Missouri  compromise,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  void,  for  want 
of  jKiwcr  in  congress  under  the  constitution  to  exclude  slavery,  and 
alfo  OD  the  ground  that  the  compromise  of  1850  had  already  settled 
iuvulidity.  This  legi.^lation,  if  ficquiesced  in  by  the  people,  and 
confirmed,  will  henceforth  be  irn.'sistibly  claimed  as  abrogating 
alike  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Missouri  compromise  restriction,  and 
the  organic  law  of  Oregon,  and  the  Mexican  laws.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  territories  has  been  already  lost  to  freedom  by  the  legislation 
of  the  last  seven  years ,  and  the  controversy  before  us  is  one  not  to 
MTe,  but  to  reclaim.  Dariag  tho  first  six  years  of  that  period,  there 
were  only  two  parties — the  democratic  and  the  whig  parties — in 
OODgreoa  and  in  the  conntry.  During  tlte  lost  year  tliere  were  three, 
the  democratic,  know-nothing  and  republican  partit.«.     Every  one 
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will  at  once  acquit  the  republican  party,  and  those  who  now  consti. 
tute  it,  of  all  agency  in  the  betrayal  and  surrender  of  freedom  which 
have  thus  been  made.     The  responsibility  for  them,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  democratic  party  and  to  the  whig  party.     Now  you  may 
divide  this  responsibility  between  the  democratic  and  whig  pardt's, 
just  as  you  like.     The  whig  party  has  perished  under  it*  weight, 
but  a  still  greater  responsibility  lies  upon  the  democratic  party.     It 
was  tho  democratic  party  that  refused  to  admit  California,  without 
condition  or  compromise,  in  1860;  that  forced  on  the  whig  parly  ike 
compromise  of  that  year,  and  adopted  it  as  its  own  permanent  policy, 
and  elected  Franklin  Pierce  the  present  president  of  the  United 
States.     It  was  the  democratic  j)arty  that  invented  the  new,  plausible, 
deceptive  and  ruinous  policy  of  abnegation  of  federal  authority  over 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  substitution  of  the  theory  of  popiirj 
lar  sovereignty;  and   it  was  the  democratic  party  that,  with  thai 
cooperation  of  a  portion  of  the  know-nothinga,  rejected  the  appeal] 
of  oppressed  and  subjugated  Kansas  for  relief  and  restoration  to 
freedom,  by  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.     The  demo» 
craiic  party  did,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  conventions  in  northern  sUtei^  j 
for  a  time  hesitate  to  commit  itself  to  the  policy  of  slavery  propag)asd<  j 
ism  by  breach  of  pubhc  feith,  fraud  and  force,  but  it  has  finally  w 
nounced  all  resistance,  and  it  now  stands  boldly  forth,  avowing  itftJ 
entire  approval  of  that  odious  and  ruinous  determination  to  carry  'a\ 
to  its  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be. 

Nor  will  any  candid  person  claim  that  anything  better  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  democratic  party  in  the  future.  It  is  a  party  esaea* 
tially  built  on  the  interest  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Deprived  of 
that  support,  it  would  instantly  cease  to  exist  The  principle  of  this 
class  is,  that  property  in  man  is  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  is  inviolate.  All  that  has  been  won  by  this  clus 
from  freedom,  has  been  won  on  that  principle.  The  decisions  of ' 
Judge  Kane  and  other  federal  judges,  and  the  odious  and  tyrannical 
laws  of  the  usurpers  in  Kansas,  are  legitimate  fruits  of  that  principle* 
To  that  principle  the  democratic  party  must  adhere  or  perish,  and  it 
accepts  it  as  the  least  fearful  of  two  alternatives.  But  the  principle^ 
when  established  in  the  territories,  will  then  be  with  equal  plauRi- 
bility  extended  to  the  states,  and  thenceforward  we  are  to  contend  for 
the  right  of  the  free  states  to  exclude  slavery  within  their  own  boi 
ders. 
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If  tliese  arguments  be  sound,  wc  arc  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of 

I  giving  our  support  to  the  republican  party,  as  the  only  means  of 

niAtntaiaing  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity.     Why,  then,  shall 

wo  stand  aloof  from  it,  in  this  election,  or  lor  a  day  or  an  hour?     I 

will  review  the  argument  urged  fVom  all  quarters,  and  you  shall  see 

I  in.  the  first  place  that  every  one  of  them  is  frivolous  and  puerile ; 

and.  secondly,  that  it  involves  nothing  leas  than  a  sufrender  of  the 

^entire  question  in  issue,  and  acquiescence  in  the  unrestricted  domina- 

[lion  of  slavery. 

First:  We  are  conjured  by  those  who,  in  Boston,  New  York  and 

?here,  call  themselves  straight-out  whiga,  to  wait  for  a  reorgani- 

3n  of  the  national  whig  party,  to  rescue  the  cause  of  freedom. 

[But  is  it  written  in  any  book  of  political  revelation  that  a  resurrec- 

I  tion  on  this  earth  awaits  parties  which  have  fulfilled  the  course  of 

ImUare? 

ndii/:  The  whig  party  perished  through  a  lack  of  virtue  to 

itaio  the  cause  of  freedom.     Amongst  alt  of  those  who  are  wait- 

[ing  and  praying  for  its  resurrection,  there  is  not  one  that  to-day 

*  yields  his  support  to  that  cause.     What,  then,  but  new  betrayals  can 

be  expected,  if  it  is  destinetl  to  a  resurrection  ? 

"We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  republican  party  is  new  and 

partially  organized,  and  merely  experimontiil.     It  is,  indeed,  new, 

and  as  yet  imperfectly  organized.     But  so  once  was  the  ancient 

jL  whig  parly,  that  gave  to  the  country  independence.     .So  once  was 

Hthe  federal  party,  that  gave  to  the  country  its  constitution,     S<>  once 

^Bipthe  ancient  republican  party,  that  gave  to  the  country  a  complete 

i^fraancipation  of  the  masses  from  the  combination  of  classes.     So 

OOOe  wafl  the  whig  and  the  democratic  party.     It  is  the  d«^st)ny  of 

•••ocJatJOD!«  of  men  to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end.    If  an  aswx;in- 

tioo  is  bom  of  an  enduring  political  necessity,  it  will  endure  and 

wax  in  vigor  and  power  until  it  supplant*  other  and  superfluous, 

though  more  aged  combinations.    That  such  is  to  be  the  case  with 

the  republican  party,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  existing  combinations 

are  now  uniting  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  union  is  nece»- 

aaiy  to  prevent  its  immediate  and  overwhelming  ascendancy.     This 

1  tmloQ  a  an  effective  answer  to  the  former  argument,  that  the  repub- 

lUeaii  party  is  an  ephemeral  and  evanescent  one. 

Thirdly:  Wo  are  favored  with  criticisms  by  the  democrats  and 
low-nothings  on  the  course  of  the  republican  members  of  the  houae 
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of  representatives,  by  voting  for  Mr.  Dunn's  bill  to  restore  the  Ml*- 
Boori  compromise,  and  against  Mr.  Toombs'  bill,  for  pacifying  Kan* 
sa.'?,  which  votes,  it  is  said,  prove  the  republicans  insincere  in  their 
devotion  to  freedom.  These  are  the  same  class  of  arguments  with 
those  which  are  urged  by  infidels  against  the  Christian  church,  on 
the  ground  of  the  short-comings  of  its  members. 

Suppose  we  abandon  the  republican  party  for  its  short-comings, 
will  freedom  then  have  any  party  left?  and  if  so,  what  party,  and 
where  shall  we  find  it?  Certainly  no  other  party  but  the  democraric 
party,  of  which  Franklin  Pierce  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  are  tho 
apostles.    But  that  is  the  party  of  slavery. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  discussed  parties  with  no  asperity  and  with 
no  partiality,  for  I  know  that  masses  and  individuals  are  alike  honi 
well  meaning  and  patriotic.  I  have  no  animosities  and  no  gri 
While  I  have  tried  to  pursue  always  that  one  steady  course  which 
my  conscience  has  approved,  my  friends  have  often  been  alienated, 
and  adversaries  have  become  friends.  The  charity  of  judgment,  to 
which  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled — that  is  the  charity  I  extend  to  others. 

I  do  not  predict  the  times  and  seasons  when  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  political  elements  shall  prevail.  I  know,  neverthelees, 
that  this  state,  this  nation,  and  this  earth  are  to  be  the  abode  «nd 
happy  home  of  freemen.  Its  hills  and  valleys  are  to  be  fields  of 
free  labor,  free  thought  and  free  suffrages.  That  consummation  will 
come  when  society  is  prepared  for  it.  My  labors  are  devoted  to  that 
preparation.  I  leave  others  to  cling  to  obsolete  traditions  and  decay- 
ing systems,  and  perish  with  them  if  they  must;  but  in  politics,  aa 
in  religion,  I  desire  for  myself  to  be  always  with  that  portion  of  my 
fellow  men  who  hold  fast  to  the  truth,  with  hope  and  confidence 
enduring  through  all  trials  in  its  complete  and  eternal  triumph. 
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BOCHESTEH,  OCTOBBR  25,  1858. 

Ths  nnmiatakable  outbreaks  of  zeal  which  occur  all  Around  me, 
^ahow  thxU.  you  are  earnest  men — and  such  a  man  am  I.  Let  ua 
^^■Iherefore,  at  least  for  a  time,  paas  by  all  secondary  and  collateral 
^MaeitioQB,  whether  of  a  personal  or  of  a  general  nature,  and  consider 
n^  nuuD  subject  of  the  present  canvass.  The  democratic  party— or, 
^Bjto  speak  more  accurately,  the  party  which  wears  that  attractive 
^nkame — is  in  poaseasion  of  the  federal  goveniment.  The  rt^publicana 
'propose  to  dislodge  that  party,  and  dismiss  it  from  its  high  trust. 

The  main  subject,  then,  is,  whether  the  democratic  party  deserves 

retain  the  confidence  of  the  American  people.     In  attempting  to 

vo  it  unworthy,   I  think  that  I  arn  not  actuated  by  prejudices 

Dst  that  party,  or  by  prepossessions  in  favor  of  its  adversary ; 

I  have  leanjt'd,  by  some  experience,  that  virtue  and  patriotism, 

and  aellishness,  are  found  in  all  parties,  and  that  they  differ  less 

eir  motivea  than  in  the  jwlicies  they  pursue. 

Our  country  is  a  theatre,  which  exhibits,  in  full  operation,  two 

different  fwlitical  aystctna;  tlie  one  resting  on  the  basis  of 

<t  slave  lttU)r,  the  other  on  tlie  basis  of  voluntary  labor  of 

Tl     '  '      '  rs  who  are  enslaved  are  all  negroes,  or  persons  more  or 

'!  African  dcrivali<in.     But  this  is  only  accidental.     The 

hncipic  of  the  system  is,  that  labor  in  every  society,  by  wboniao- 

is  ncoessttrily  unintellectual,   groveling  and  base; 

rer,  equally  for  Ins  own  good  and  for  the  welfertj 

f  1  I  to  bo  enslaved     The  white  laboring  man,  whether 

native  or  iurt;igticr,  is  not  enslaved,  only  because  be  cannot,  as  yet, 

reduced  to  iHjndage. 

VoQ  ive«<l  not  be  told  now  that  the  slave  system  is  the  older  of  the 
n,  and  that  once  it  was  universal. 
Vou  IV.  87 
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The  emancipation  of  our  own  ancestors,  Cauciwiaus  and  Europcani 
as  they  were,  hardly  dates  beyond  a  period  of  five  hundred  yean. 
The  great  melioration  of  human  society  which  modern  times  exhibit, 
ia  mainly  due  to  the  incomplete  substitution  of  the  system  of  volim< 
tary  labor  for  the  old  one  of  servile  labor,  which  has  already  taken 
place.  This  African  slave  system  is  one  which,  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  growth,  has  been  altogether  foreign  from  the  habits  of  the  nu» 
which  colonized  these  states,  and  established  civilization  ber&  It 
was  introduced  on  this  new  continent  as  an  engine  of  conqaest,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  by  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  rapidly  extended  by  them  all  over  Sooth 
America,  Central  America,  Louisiana  and  Mexico.  Its  IcgiumatB 
fruits  are  seen  in  the  poverty,  imbecility,  and  anarchy,  which  now 
pervade  all  Portuguese  and  Spanish  America.  The  free-labor  sys- 
tem is  of  German  extraction,  and  it  was  established  in  our  country 
by  emigrants  from  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

We  justly  ascribe  to  its  influences  the  strength,  wealth,  greatness, 
intelligence,  anil  freedom,  which  the  whole  American  people  now 
enjoy.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  value  of  human  life  is  free* 
doni  ill  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  slave  system  is  not  only  b- 
tCilcrable,  unjust,  and  inhuman,  towards  the  laborer,  whom,  only 
because  he  is  a  laborer,  it  loads  down  with  chains  and  converts  into 
merchandise,  but  is  scat^cely  less  severe  upon  the  freeman,  to  whom, 
only  because  he  is  a  laborer  from  necessity,  it  denies  facilities  for 
employment,  and  whom  it  expels  from  the  community  because  it 
cannot  enslave  and  convert  him  into  merchandise  also.  It  is  neces- 
sarily improvident  and  ruinous,  because,  as  a  general  truth,  commu* 
nities  prosper  and  flourish  or  droop  and  decline  in  just  the  degree 
that  they  practise  or  neglect  to  practise  the  primary  duties  of  justioe 
and  humanity.  The  free-labor  system  conforms  to  the  di%'ine  law i 
equality,  which  is  written  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  man, 
therefore  is  always  and  everywhere  beneficent 

The  slave  system  is  one  of  constant  danger,  distrust,  suspicion,  and 
watchfulness.  It  debases  those  whose  toil  alone  can  produce  wealth 
and  resources  for  defense,  to  the  lowest  degree  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable,  to  guard  against  mutiny  and  insurrection,  and  thxis  wutea 
energies  which  otherwise  might  be  employed  in  national  del 
ment  and  aggrandizement 
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ijree-labor  system  educates  all  alike,  and  by  opening  all  the 

lelds  of  industrial  employment,  and  all  the  departments  of  authority, 

the  unchecked  and  equal  rivalry  of  all  classca  of  men,  at  onoe 

res  universal  contentment,  and  brings  into  the  highest  possible 

activity  all  the  physical,  moral  and  social  energies  of  the  whole  state. 

In  states  where  th«  slave  system  prevails,  the  mastere,  directly  or 

iodin»ctly,  secure  all  political  power,  and  constitute  a  ruling  aristo- 

In  states  where  the  free-labor  system  prevails,  universal  auf- 

ftage  oeoessarily  obtains,  and  the  state  inevitably  becomes,  sooner  or 

later,  a  republic  or  democracy. 

Russia  yet  maintains  slavery,  and  is  a  despotism.  Most  of  the 
T  European  states  have  abolished  slavery,  and  adopted  the  sys- 
of  free  labor.    It  was  the  antagonistic  political  tendencies  of  the 

itwo  systems  which  the  first  Napoleon  was  contemplating  when  he 
predicted  that  Euro{>e  would  ultimately  be  either  all  Cossack  or  all 
republican.     Never  did  human  sagacity  utter  a  more  pregnant  tnitL 
The  two  systems  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous.     But  they 
are  more  than  incongruous — thoy  arc  incompatible.     They  never 
haTO  permanently  existed  together  in  one  country,  and  they  never 
can.     It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  this  impossibility,  from  the 
rrocoQcilable  contrast  between  their  great  principles  and  character- 
istics.   But  the  experience  of  mankind  has  conclusively  established 
it.     Slavery,  os  I  have  already  intimated,  existed  in  every  state  iii 
urope.     Free  labor  has  supplanted  it  everywhere  except  in  Russia 
IT""  State  necessities  developed  ia  modern  times,  are  now 

obli^  -^       u  those  two  nations  to  encourage  and  employ  free  labor; 
■jind  alirady,  despotic  aa  they  are,  we  find  them  engaged  in  abolish- 
ing slavery.     In  the  Unitrtl  States,  slavery  came  inl<i  collision  with 
"free  labor  at  the  close  of  the  la^it  century,  and  fell  before  it  in  New 
Snglaod,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  triunaphed 
over  it  elfectaally,  and  excluded  it  for  a  period  yet  undetermined, 
from  Virginia,  the  Carulinas  and  CJeorgia.     Indeed,  so  incompatible 
are  the  two  systems,  that  every  new  state  which  is  organized  within 
our  ever  extending  domain  makes  its  first  political  act  a  choice  of 
one  aud  the  exclusioD  of  the  other,  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  if 
neocMarjr.    The  slave  states,  without  law,  at  the  laat  national  election, 
'ally  forbade,  within  their  own  limits,  even  the  casting  of  votes 
a  oandiUato  for  president  of  the  United  States  supposed  to  bo 
ible  to  tho  establishuient  of  the  fi-ee-labor  system  in  new  statas. 
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Hitherto,  the  two  systems  have  existed  in  different  states,  hat  sde 
by  side  within  the  American  Union.  This  has  happened  becaose  the 
Union  is  a  confederation  of  states.  But  in  another  aspect  the  United 
States  constitute  only  one  nation.  Increase  of  population,  which  is 
filling  the  states  out  to  their  very  borders,  together  with  a  new  and  ex- 
tended net-work  of  railroads  and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal  uotn- 
merce  which  daily  becomes  more  intimate,  is  rapidly  bringing  the 
states  into  a  higher  and  more  pertect  social  unity  or  consolidation. 
Thus,  these  antagonistic  systems  are  continually  coming  into  closer 
contact,  and  collision  results. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means?  They  who  think  that 
it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agi- 
tators, and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  ifl 
an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  he- 
come  either  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor 
nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
BUgar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labt^r, 
and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  mer- 
chandise alone,  or  else  the  rye-fields  and  wheat-fields  of  Maasachosetts 
and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by  their  farmers  to  slave 
culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York 
become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  so\il&  of  men. 
It  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that  induces  bo  m»nj 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  final  compromise  between  the  slave  and  free 
states,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact  that  renders  all  sacfa 
pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  ephemeral.  Startling 
as  this  saying  may  appear  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  original  or  even  a  moderate  one.  Our  forefathers  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  unanimously  acted  upon  it  when  they  framed  the  consiitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  They  regarded  the  existence  of  the  sen'ile 
system  in  so  many  of  the  states  with  sorrow  and  shamo,  which  they 
openly  confessed,  and  they  looked  upon  the  collision  between  thctn, 
which  was  then  just  revealing  itself,  and  which  we  are  now  aoctu- 
tomed  to  deplore,  with  favor  and  hope.  They  knew  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  system  must  exclusively  prevail. 

Unlike  too  many  of  those  who  in  modem  time  invoke  their  aut 
rity,  they  had  a  choice  between  the  two.     They  preferred  the  system 
of  free  labor,  and  they  determined  to  organize  the  government,  and 
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eel  111*  activity,  thut  that  system  should  surely  and  certainly 
For  this  purpose,  and  no  other,  they  based  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  governraeut  broadly  on  the  priuciple  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  tlicrefon-  free — little  dreaming   that,   within   the  short 
period  of  one  hundred  years,  their  descendatits  would  beur  to  be 
>ld  by  any  orator,  however  popular,  that  the  utterance  of  that  prin* 
is  merely  a  rhetorical  rhapsody;  or  by  any  judge,  however 
Led,  that  it  waa  attended  by  mental  reservations,  which .ren- 
lered  it  hypocritical  and  falae.     By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  they 
xU'd  all  of  the  national  domain  not  yet  polluted  by  slavery  to 
labor  immediately,  thenceforth  and  forever;  while  by  the  new 
sonstitation  and  laws  they  invited  foreign  free  labor  from  all  lands 
ider  the  sun,   and  interdicted  the  importation  of  African  slave 
)r,  at  all  limes,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumfitancea  whal- 
er.    It  is  true  that  they  necessarily  and  wisely  modified  this 
jlicy  of  fVeedom,  by  leaving  it  to  the  several  states,  affected  as  they 
by  diflferitig  cirv^umstancea,  to  abolish  slavery  in  tiieir  own  way 
at  llieir  own  pleiisure,  instead  of  confiding  that  duty  to  congress; 
knd  that  they  secured  to  the  slave  states,  while  yet  retaining  the  sys- 
of  slavery,  a  tliree-fifths  representation  of  slaves  in  the  federal 
tmment,  until  they  should  find  themselves  able  to  relinquish  it 
ith  mfety.    But  the  very  nature  of  these  modifications  fortifies 
ay  poitition  that  the  fathers  knew  that  the  two  systems  could  not 
lore  within  the  Union,  and  expected  that  within  a  short  period 
ivery  would  disappear  forever.    Moreover,  in  order  that  these 
tnodifications  might  not  altogether  defeat  their  grand  design  of  a 
^republic  maintaining  universal  equality,  they  provided  that  two- 
unla  of  the  states  might  amen'd  the  constitution. 
It  remains  to  say  on  this  point  only  one  word,  to  guard  against 
mioapprehcnsion.     If  these  stiites  are  to  again  become  universally 
alaveholding,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  what  violations  of  the 
comrtitutton  that  end  shall  be  axxx^mplished.    On  the  other  hand, 
whil«  I  do  confidently  believe  and  hop;  that  my  country  will  yet 
^Moome  a  hvnd  of  universal  freiMloni,  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be 
nude  8o  otherwise  than  through  the  dction  of  the  several  states 
coiSpenn'         '  '  ''     '"  '  r:il  govemmonti  and  all  acting  in  strict  con* 
ity  .       iV«  constitutions. 

The  strife  and  contirntions  concerning  slavery,  which  gvntly-di»- 
penuns  so  habitually  deprecate,  arc  nothing  more  than  the 
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ripening  of  the  conflict  "which  the  fathers  themselves  not  only  tho» 
regarded  with  favor,  but  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  instituted. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  thus  far  the  course  of  Uia* 
contest  has  not  been  according  to  their  humane  anticipations  and 
wishes.  In  the  field  of  federal  politics,  slavery,  deriving  uniookt-d- 
for  advantages  from  commercial  changes,  and  energies  unforeseen  from 
the  facilities  of  combination  between  members  of  the  alavehoMing 
class  and  between  that  chisa  and  other  property  classes,  early  r.illie<l, 
and  has  at  length  made  a  stand,  not  merely  to  retain  its  original 
defensive  position,  but  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  It  is  certain  that  the  slaveholding  class  of  American  citi- 
zens indulge  this  high  ambition,  and  that  they  derive  encouragement 
for  it  from  the  rapid  and  effective  political  successes  which  they  havd 
already  obtained.  The  plan  of  operation  is  this:  Hy  continaed 
appliances  of  patronage  and  thi-eats  of  disunion,  they  will  keep  a. 
majority  favorable  to  these  designs  in  the  senate,  where  each  state 
has  an  equal  representation.  Through  that  majority  they  will  de- 
feat, as  they  best  can,  the  admission  of  free  states  and  secure  the 
admission  of  slave  states.  Under  the  protection  of  the  judiciary, 
they  will,  on  the  principle  of  the  Drcd  Scott  case,  carry  slavery  into 
all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing  and  hereafter  to 
be  organized.  By  the  action  of  the  president  and  the  senate,  using 
the  treaty-making  power,  they  will  annex  foreign  slaveholding  states. 
In  a  favorable  conjuncture  they  will  induce  congress  to  repeal  the 
act  of  1808,  which  prohibits  the  foreign  .slave  trade,  and  so  they  will 
import  from  Africa,  at  the  cost  of  only  twenty  dollars  a  head,  slaves 
enough  to  fill  up  tlie  interior  of  the  continent.  Thus  relatively  in- 
creasing the  number  of  slave  states,  tliey  will  allow  no  amendment 
to  the  constitution  prejudicial  to  their  interest;  and  so,  having  per- 
manently eslabli-shed  their  power,  they  expect  the  federal  judiciary 
to  nullify  all  state  laws  which  shall  interfere  with  internal  or  foreign 
commerce  in  slaves.  When  the  free  states  shall  be  sufficiently  demo 
ralized  to  tolerate  these  designs,  tbey  reasonably  conclude  that  slavery 
will  be  accepted  by  those  states  themselves.  I  shall  not  stop  to  show 
how  speedy  or  how  complete  would  be  the  ruin  which  tlie  accoc 
plishment  of  these  slaveholding  selicmes  would  bring  upon  thecoi 
try.  For  one,  I  should  not  remain  in  the  country  to  test  the  sad 
experiment.  Having  spent  my  n»aT»lioo<l,  though  not  my  whole  life, 
n  a  free  state,  no  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  much  less  an  aristocracy 
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of  Blaveholdera,  shall  ever  make  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  I  shall 

be  oontent  to  live.     Having  seen  the  society  around  me  universally 

eogagod  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and  trade,  which  were  innocent 

and  bene6cent,  I  shall  never  be  a  denizen  of  a  state  where  men  and 

5      wotoea  are  reared  as  cattle,  and  bought  and  sold  as  mcrchandiae. 

H'VVlieQ  that  evil  day  shall  come,  and  all  further  effort  at  resistance 

^uhall  be  impossible,  then,  if  there  shall  be  no  better  hope  for  rederap- 

^Vtiun  than  I  can  now  foresee,  I  shall  say  with  Franklin,  while  looking 

abroad  over  the  whole  earth  for  a  new  and  more  congenial  home, 

**  Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country." 

You  will  tell  me  that  these  fears  are  extravagant  and  chimericaL 

I  answer,  they  are  so ;  but  they  are  so  only  because  the  designs  of 

1  the  sbvebolders  must  and  can  be  defeated.    But  it  is  only  the  possi- 

Ibility  of  defeat  that  renders  them  so.    They  cannot  be  defeated  by 

Liaacuvity.     There  ia  no  escape  from  them,  compatible  with  non-re- 

How,  then,  and  in  what  way,  shall  the  necessary  resistjmco 

There  is  only  one  way.     The  democratic  party  must  be 

permanently  dislodged  from  the  government     The  reason  is,  that 

the  dctn<K5ratic  party  is  inextricably  comraitud  to  the  design'?  df  the 

glav  '      ■  --.  which  I  have  described.     Let  me  be  well  uodurstood. 

1  d'  iige  that  the  democratic  candidates  for  public  office  now 

before  the  people  are  pledged  to — much  leas  that  the  democratic  masses 

who  »Bpp«jrl  them  really  adopt — those  atrocious  fmd  dangerous  de- 

aigas.     Cttiididiites  uiay,  and  gcnenilly  do,  mean  to  act  justly,  wi^ly 

ood  patriotically,  when  they  shall  be  elected  ;  but  they  become  the 

ministers  and  servanti",  not  the  dictators,  of  the  power  which  elects 

^tbem.    The  policy  which  a  party  shall  pursue  at  u  future  period  ia 

Hiialy  gradually  developed,  depending  on  the  occurrence  of  events 

^kevcr  fully  foreknown.     The  motives  of  men,  whether  acting  as 

^■^aU>r8  or  ia  auy  other  capacity,  are  generally  pure.     Neverthelessy 

^^1^  not  more  true  that  "hell  is  puvcd  with  good  intentions,"  than  it 

» that  earth  is  covered  with  wrecks  resulting  from  innocent  and 

amiable  motives. 

,         The  very  constitution  of  the  democratic  party  oominits  it  to  cxe- 

B  all  the  designs  of  the  slaveholders,  whatever  thty  mny  be.     It 

tot  a  party  of  the  whole  Union,  of  all  the  free  stjitt-s  and  of  all 

slave  states ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  party  of  the  frw  stati-s  iti  the  north 

in  the  northwest ;  but  it  is  a  sectional  and  looal  party,  having 
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practically  its  st:ii  wnthia  the  slave  states,  and  counting  its  constim- 
K-Bcy  chiefly  ainl  itliuost  exclusively  there.  Of  all  its  rt-preacntativea 
in  congress  and  in  the  electoral  colleges,  two-thirds  aniformlj  come 
from  these  states.  Its  great  element  of  strength  liea  in  tl  ■  "  f 
the  slaveholders,  augmented  by  the  representation  of  thr^ .  f 

the  slaves.  Deprive  the  democratic  party  of  this  strength,  and  it 
would  be  &  helpless  and  hopeless  minority,  incapable  of  cotitinui-d 
organization.  The  democratic  party,  being  thu.H  local  and  sectional, 
acquires  new  strength  from  the  admission  of  every  new  slave  state, 
and  loses  relatively  by  the  admission  of  every  new  free  state  into 
the  Union. 

A  party  is  in  one  sense  a  joint  stock  association,  in  which  those 
who  contribute  moat  direct  the  action  and  management  of  the  ooD' 
cem.  The  slaveholders  contributing  in  an  overwhelming  propo 
to  the  capital  strength  o[  the  democratic  parly,  they  neoeaaarily 
tate  and  prescribe  its  policy.  The  inevitable  caucus  system  eiutbtei 
them  to  do  so  with  a  show  of  fairness  and  justice.  If  it  were 
able  to  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the  democratic  party  shoi 
disobey  the  behests  of  the  slaveholders,  we  should  then  ace  a  with- 
drawal of  the  slaveholders,  which  woidd  Iciive  the  party  to  perish. 
The  portion  of  the  party  which  is  tbund  in  the  free  states  is  a  mere 
appendage,  convenient  to  modify  its  sectional  character,  without 
impairing  its  sectional  constitution,  and  is  less  effective  in  regulating 
its  movement  than  the  nebulous  tail  of  the  ooraet  is  in  detcnntoing 
the  appointed  though  apparently  eccentric  course  of  the  fiery  sphere 
from  which  it  emanates. 

To  expect  the  democratic  party  to  resist  slavery  and  fiivor  frw- 
dom,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  look  for  protestant  missionaries  to  the 
catholic  propaganda  of  Rome.  The  history  of  the  democratic  party 
commits  it  to  the  policy  of  slavery.  It  has  been  the  dumocnitic 
party,  and  no  other  agency,  which  hjis  carried  that  policy  up  to  iU 
present  alarming  culmination.  Without  stopping  to  ascertain,  ciili* 
cally,  the  origin  of  the  present  democratic  party,  we  may  ooncode  its 
claim  to  date  from  the  era  of  good  feeling  which  oocurreti  under  the 
administration  of  President  Monroe.  At  that  lime,  in  this  state,  and 
about  tbat  time  in  many  others  of  the  free  states,  the  dcmooratio 
party  deliberately  disfranchised  the  free  colored  or  African  catiaen, 
and  it  has  pertinaciously  continued  this  disfranchisement  ever  siiMsa. 
This  was  an  effective  aid  to  slavery ;  for,  while  the  slaveholder  votef 
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1  jbr  hia  slftvo  against  freedom,  the  freed  slave  iu  iLe  free  slates  is 
fpruhibited  from  voliug  agsdiist  slavery. 

In  1824,  the  democracj  resisted  the  election  of  John  Quincj 
Adams — himself  belbre  that  time  an  acceptable  democrat — and  in 
1828  it  expelled  him  fiom  the  presidency  and  put  a  slaveholder  iu 
lus  plnue,  although  the  office  had  been  filled  by  slaveholders  thirty* 
two  out  of  forty  years. 

In  1836,  Mania  Vau  Buren — the  first  non-slaveholding  citizen  of 
A  free  state  to  whose  election  the  democratic  party  ever  consented — 
signalized  his  inauguration  into  the  presidency  by  a  gmtuiUius 
aiinounocment,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  ever  approve 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbiiu  From 
1838  to  1844,  the  subject  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Listrict  of 
Colombia  and  in  the  national  dock-yards  and  arsenals,  was  brought 
beforu  congivas  by  repeated  popular  appeals.  The  democratic  party 
tlteretipon  promptly  denied  the  right  of  petition,  and  efl'ectually  sup- 
eased  the  truedom  of  speech  in  congress,  so  far  its  the  inslilutiou 
aimrexy  was  ooucemed. 

From  1840  to  1843,  good  and  wise  men  counseled  that  Tejcaa 
I  jbould  remain  outside  the  Union  until  she  should  consent  to  relin- 
fquioh  her  self  instituted  slavery';  but  the  democratic  pfirty  precipi- 
tated her  admission  into  the  Union,  not  only  without  that  condition, 
bat  even  with  a  covenant  that  the  state  might  bo  divided  and  nbr- 
lizod  so  as  to  constitute  four  slave  stales  instead  of  one. 
lo  1846,  when  the  United  States  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
tico,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  stniggle  would  end  in  the  dis- 
iberment  of  that  republic,  which  was  a  non-slaveholding  power, 
ic  democratic  party  rtjected  a  declaration  that  slavery  should  tjot 
ished  within  the  territory  to  be  acquired.  When,  in  1860, 
rientti  were  to  be  instituted  in  the  territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico,  the  fruits  of  that  war,  the  democratic  party  refused  to 
admit  New  Mexico  as  a  free  state,  and  only  consented  to  admit  Call* 
ibmia  as  a  fr  -■  t  on  the  condition,  as  it  has  since  explained  the 
tranaaction,  .'^  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  open  to  slavery, 

>  which  was  also  added  the  concession  of  perpetual  slavery  in  the  Dis* 
'  i.i,  and  the  passage  of  nn  unconstitutional,  cruel  and 
li.  _        ;  lor  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  with  a  further 

tipnlation  that  the  subject  of  slavery  should  never  again  be  agitated 
iu  ctlUor  chamber  of  congress.     When,  in  1654,  the  slavcholdeni 
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were  contentedly  reposing  on  these  great  advantages,  then  so  leoeoUj 
won,  the  democratic  party  unnocessarily,  officiously  and  with  saper* 
serviceable  liberality,  awakened  them  from  their  slumber,  to  ofl'er 
and  force  on  their  acceptance  the  abrogation  of  the  law  which  de- 
clared that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntaiy  servitude  should  ever 
exist  within  that  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Louisiana  wLio 
lay  outside  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  north  of  the  parallel  oi  06' 
30'  of  north  latitude — a  law  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  other, 
was  the  only  statute  of  freedom  then  reraainiug  in  the  federal 
oode. 

In  1866,  when  the  people  of  Kansas  had  organized  a  new  state 
within  the  region  thus  abandoned  to  slavery,  and  applied  to  bo 
admitted  as  a  free  state  into  the  Union,  the  democratic  partv  con- 
temptuously rejected  their  petition,  and  drove  them  with  mena4T« 
and  intimidations  from  the  halls  of  congress,  and  armed  the  presi- 
dent with  military  power  to  enforce  their  suljinission  to  a  slave  code, 
established  over  them  by  fraud  and  usuqiation.  At  evcrj'  sul«<^ 
quent  stage  of  the  long  contest  which  has  since  raged  in  Kansas,  tlw 
democratic  party  h.TS  lent  its  sympathies,  its  aid,  and  all  the  jx>wcr8 
of  the  government  which  it  controlled,  to  enforce  slavery  upon  thai 
unwilling  and  injured  people.  And  now,  even  at  this  day,  while  it 
mocks  us  with  the  assurance  that  Kansas  is  free,  the  deinocratio 
party  keeps  the  state  excluded  from  her  just  and  proper  place  in  the 
Union,  under  the  hope  that  she  may  be  dragooned  into  the  accept- 
ance of  slavery. 

The  democratic  party,  finally,  has  procured  from  a  supreme 
judiciary,  fixed  in  its  interest,  a  decree  that  slavery  exists  by  fon^e 
of  the  constitution  in  every  territory  of  the  United  States,  para- 
mount to  all  legislative  authority,  either  within  the  territory,  or 
residing  in  congress. 

Such  is  the  democratic  party.  It  has  no  policy,  state  or  federal, 
for  finanw,  or  trade^  or  manufacture,  or  commerce,  or  education,  or 
internal  improvements,  or  for  the  protection  or  even  the  security  of 
civil  or  religious  liberty.  It  is  positive  and  uncompromiaiDg  id  the 
interest  of  slavery — negative,  compromising,  and  vacillating,  in 
regard  to  everything  else.  It  boasts  its  love  of  equality,  and  wusUa 
its  strength,  and  even  its  life,  in  fortifying  the  only  aristocracy 
known  in  the  land.  It  professes  fraternity,  and,  so  often  aa  slavery 
requires,  allies  itself  with  proscription.    It  magnifies  itsfjf  for  con- 
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I  quests  in  foreign  lands,  but  it  sends  the  national  eagle  forth  always 
iMritli  chains,  and  not  the  olive  branch,  in  his  fangs. 

This  dark  recsord  shows  you,  fellow  citizens,  what  I  was  unwilling 
announce  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  argument,  that  of  the  whole 
l^neikrioufl  schedule  of  slavcholding  designs  which  I  have  submitted 
you,  the  democratic  party  has  lefl  only  one  yet  to  be  consumma- 
lled — the  abrogation  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  African  sluvc  trade. 
Now,  I  know  very  well  that  the  democratic  party  has,  at  every 
of  these  procceedings,  disavowed  the  motive  and  the  policy  of 
llfying  and  extending  slavery,  and  has  excused  them  on  entirely 
3nt  and  more  plausible  grounds.  But  the  inconsistency  and 
Brirolity  of  these  pleas  prove  still  more  conclusively  the  guilt  I 
that  party.  It  must,  indeed,  try  to  excuse  such  guilt 
iud,  and  even  to  the  consciences  of  its  own  adherents. 
There  is  on  instinctive  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  an  inborn  and 
inhering  love  of  freedom  in  the  human  heart,  which  render  pallia- 
of  such  gross  misconduct  indispensable.  It  tli.sfruuchiscd  the 
African  on  the  ground  of  a  fear  that,  if  left  to  enjoy  the  right 
soffrage,  he  might  setluce  the  free  white  citizens  into  lunalgama* 
with  his  wronged  and  despised  race.  The  democriUic  party 
ined  and  deiX)Sod  John  Quincy  Adams,  because  he  expntidi  d 
Ivc  millions  a  year,  while  it  j  ustifies  liis  favored  successor  in  sjwnd- 
renty,  eighty  and  even  one  hundred  millions,  a  year.  It 
incipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  withcoinpensa- 
tioo  to  routers  and  the  consent  of  the  people,  on  the  ground  of  ua 
impliod  constitutional  inhibition,  although  the  constitution  expri'>«]y 
OOQ&n  upon  congress  sovereign  ]t-gi.slative  power  in  that  district,  and 
although  the  democratic  parly  is  tenacious  of  tlie  princiiile  of  strict 
OOOStractioD.    It  violated  the  oxpress  provisions  of  the  c/)n.stitution  in 

»fappreBsing  petition  and  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  through  fear 
of  dtKturbance  of  the  public  harmony,  although  it  claims  that  the  eleo> 
Ion  have  a  right  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  even  demand 
their  it»ignation  in  caik-s  of  contumacy.     It  extended  slavery  over 
Texas^  and  connivctl  at  the  altenipt  to  sprejid  it  across  the  Mexican 
tcniioricts  even  to  the  ."^hores  of  the  Pacific  ocoati,  \mder  a  plea  of 
eolargiog  the  area  of  frcc<lom.     It  abrogated  the  Mexican  slave  law 
y     and  tbo  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  not 
Hlo  open  the  new  tcrritnrics  to  slavery,  but  U)  try  therein  tbo  new 
^■ad  fikBcinating  theories  of  non-interveotion  and  popular  sovereignty ; 
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and,  finally,  it  overthrew  both  these  new  and  elegant  systoms  by 
the  English  Lecompton  bill  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  on  the 
ground  that  the  free  states  ought  not  to  enter  the  Union  without  a 
population  equal  to  the  representative  basis  of  one  memlier  of  oo» 
gress,  although  slave  stato  might  come  in  without  inspection  as  lo 
their  numbers. 

Will  any  member  of  the  democratic  party  now  here  claim  that 
the  authorities  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  party  transcended  their 
partisan  platforms,  and  so  misrepresented  the  party  in  the  various 
transactions,  I  have  recited?  Then  I  ask  him  to  name  one  demo- 
cratic statesman  or  legislator,  from  Van  Buren  to  Walker,  who,  either 
timidly  or  cautiously  like  them,  or  boldly  and  defiantly  like  Doogla^ 
ever  refused  to  execute  a  behest  of  the  slaveholders  and  was 
therefor,  and  for  no  other  cause,  immediately  denounced,  and 
posed  from  his  trust,  and  repudiated  by  the  democratic  party  for 
that  contumacy. 

I  think,  fellow  citizens,  that  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  high  tim« 
for  the  friends  of  freedom  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  their  very  first  duty  is  to  dismiss  the  democratic  party 
from  the  administration  of  the  government. 

Why  shall  it  not  be  done?  All  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 
What,  then,  shall  prevent  its  being  done  ?  Nothing  but  timidly 
or  division  of  the  opponents  of  the  democratic  party. 

Some  of  these  opponents  start  one  objection,  and  some  another. 
Let  ua  notice  these  objections  briefly.  One  class  say  that  they  can- 
not trust  the  republican  party  ;  that  it  has  not  avowed  its  hostility  to 
slavery  boldly  enough,  or  its  affection  for  freedom  earnestly  enough. 

I  ask,  in  reply,  is  there  any  other  party  which  can  be  more  safely 
trusted  ?  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  republican  party,  or  none, 
that  shall  displace  the  democratic  party.  But  I  answer,  further,  that 
the  character  and  fidelity  of  any  party  are  determined,  necessarily, 
not  by  its  pledges,  programmes,  and  platforms,  but  by  the  public 
exigencies,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  when  they  call  it  into 
activity.  Subserviency  to  slavery  is  a  law  written  not  only  on  the 
forehead  of  the  democratic  party,  but  also  in  its  very  sool— eo  reaifl- 
tance  to  slavery,  and  devotion  to  freedom,  the  popular  elements  oow 
actively  working  for  the  republican  party  among  the  people,  most 
and  will  be  the  resources  for  its  ever-renewing  strength  and  constant 
invigoration. 
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Othere  cannot  support  tlie  republicfni  party,  because  it  has  not 
Bofficientlj  exposed  its  platform,  and  determined  what  it  will  do, 
and  what  it  will  not  do,  when  triumpUaut.  It  may  prove  too  pro* 
gTeaaive  for  some,  and  t»x)  conservative  for  others.  As  if  any  party 
ever  foresaw  so  clearly  the  course  of  future  events  as  to  plan  a 
oniversal  scheme  of  future  action,  adapted  to  all  possible  emergen- 
cies. Who  would  ever  have  joined  even  the  whig  party  of  the 
revolution,  if  it  bad  been  obliged  to  answer,  in  1775,  whether  it 
would  declare  for  independence  in  1776,  and  for  this  noble  federal 
conatitution  of  ours  in  1787,  and  not  a  year  earlier  or  later?  The 
people  will  be  as  wise  next  year,  and  even  ten  years  hence,  as  we 
.are  now.  They  will  oblige  the  republican  party  to  act  as  the  public 
sllkre  and  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  shall  reqture, 
ifamogh  all  the  stages  of  its  career,  whether  of  trial  or  triumpL 

Others  will  not  venture  an  eftbrt,  because  they  fear  that  the  Union 
I'would  not  endure  the  cbatige.    Will  such  objectors  tell  me  how 
long  a  constitution  can  bear  a  strmn  directly  along  the  fibres  of 
'■which  it  is  composed  ?     This  is  a  constitution  of  freedom.     It  is  being 
oonvcTtcd  into  a  constitution  of  slavery.     It  is  a  republican  consti- 
itution.     It  is  being  made  an  aristocratic  one.     Others  wish  to  wait 
'•until  some  collateral  questions  concerning  temperance,  or  the  cxer- 
oiso  of  the  elective  fcanchiso  are  properly  settled.     Let  me  ask  all 
•uch  persons,  whether  time  enough  has  not  been  wasted  on  these 
^Kpoints  til       '  '    lit  gaining  any  other  than  this  single  advantage, 

^nuusely,  y  ^^^^  ^^oly  one  thing  can  be  efl^ctually  done  at 

one  time,  and  that  the  one  thing  which  must  and  wUl  be  done  at  any 
one  time  is  just  that  thing  which  is  most  urgent,  and  will  no  longer 
^ admit  of  postjx>neraent  or  delay.  Finally,  we  are  told  by  faint-hearted 
^unen  that  they  deepond ;  the  democratic  party,  they  say  is  unconquer- 
^■Hb,  and  the  ilominion  of  slavery  is  consequently  inevitable.  I  reply 
^VKt  the  complete  and  universal  dominion  of  slavery  would  be  intol- 
erable enough,  when  it  should  have  come,  after  the  last  possible  effort 
^Lto  eica]>e  should  have  been  made.  There  would  then  be  left  to  ua 
^■ihe  consoling  reflection  of  fidelity  to  duty. 

But  I  reply  further,  that  I  know — few,  I  think,  know  better  than 
[—the  resources  and  energies  of  the  democratic  party,  which  is 
with  the  slave  power.     I  do  ample  prestige  to  its  traditional 
ity.     I  know,  further — few,  I  think,  know  better  than  I — 
[the  iliiKculties  and  diaudvantages  of  organizing  a  new  political  foroe^ 
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like  the  republican  party,  and  the  obstacles  it  must  encounter  in 
laboring  without  prestige  and  without  patronage.  But,  understand- 
ing all  this,  I  know  that  the  democratic  party  must  go  down,  and 
that  the  republican  party  must  rise  into  its  place.  The  dejn<x:rauc 
party  derived  its  strength,  originally,  from  its  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  So  long  as  it  pntctiseil 
this  principle  faithfully,  it  was  invulnerable.  It  became  vulnerable 
when  it  renounced  the  principle,  and  since  that  time  it  has  tnaio- 
tained  itself,  not  by  virtue  of  its  own  strength,  or  even  of  iu 
traditional  merits,  but  because  there  as  yet  bad  appeared  in  th« 
political  field  no  other  party  that  had  the  conscience  and  the  coi 
to  take  up,  and  avow,  and  practice  the  life-inspiring  principle  yrt 
the  democratic  party  had  surrendered.  At  last,  the  republican  party 
has  appeared.  It  avows,  now,  as  the  republican  party  of  1800  did, 
in  one  word,  its  faith  and  its  works,  "Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men."  Even  when  it  first  entered  the  field,  only  half  organized,  it 
struck  a  blow  which  only  just  failed  to  secure  complete  and  triumph- 
ant victory.  In  this,  its  second  campaign,  it  has  already  won 
advantages  which  render  that  triumph  now  both  easy  and  certain. 

The  secret  of  its  assured  success  lies  in  that  very  characteristic 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  suofifers,  constitutes  its  great  and  lasting 
imbecility  and  reproach.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  of  ooe 
idea ;  but  that  idea  is  a  noble  one — an  idea  that  fills  and  expands  all 
generous  souls ;  the  idea  of  equality — the  equality  of  all  men  be- 
fore human  tribunals  and  human  laws,  as  they  all  are  equal  before 
the  Divine  tribunal  and  Divine  laws. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  a  revolution  has  begun.  I  know, 
and  all  the  world  knows,  that  revolutions  never  go  backward 
Twenty  senators  and  a  hundred  representiitives  proclaim  boldly  in 
congress  to-day  sentiments  and  opinions  and  principles  of  freedom 
which  hardly  bo  many  men,  even  in  this  free  state,  dared  to  otter  it 
their  own  homes  twenty  years  ago.  While  the  government  of  tha 
United  States,  under  the  conduct  of  the  democratic  party,  has  been 
all  that  time  surrendering  one  plaia  and  castle  after  another  lo 
slavery,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  no  leas  steadily 
and  perseveringly  gathering  together  the  forces  with  which  lo 
recover  back  again  all  the  fields  and  all  the  castles  which  have  been 
lost,  and  to  confound  and  overthrow,  by  one  decisive  blow,  tfao 
betrayers  of  the  constitution  and  freedom  forever. 
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ielmm  that  our  political  system  is  a  judicious  one,  and  that  we 

:elligent  and  virtuous  people.      The  government  ought, 

therefore,  not  only  to  secure  respect  and  good  will  abroad,  but  also 

to  produce  good  order,  contentment  and  harmony  at  home.     It  fails 

to  atUun  these  ends.     The  Canadians  certainly  neither  envy  nor  love 

tUL    All  the  independent  American  powers,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 

C^)e  Horn,  while  they  strive  to  construct  governments  for  them- 

■elTes  after  our  models,  fear,  and  many  of  them  hate  us.     European 

nations  do  indeed  revere  our  constitutions  and  admire  our  progress, 

but  they  generally  agree  in  pronouncing  us  inconsistent  with  our 

organic  principle,  and  capricious.     The  president  inveighs  against 

corruption  among  the  people.     The  immediate   representatives  of 

the  people  in  congress  charge  the  president  with  immoral  practices, 

and  the  president  protests  against  their  action  as  subversive  of  the 

executive  prerogative.     The  house  of  represenUitives  organizes  itself 

oonrulsively  amid  confessed  dangers  of  popular  commotion.     The 

iwp.     "  I  ised,  and  almost  without  excitement,  to  menaces 

[of  V  ,  and  disunion.     Frauds  and  violence  in  the  torri- 

jtories  are  pAlliate<i  and  rewarded.     Exposure  and  resistance  to  iliem 

InrTr  cwndriimed  and  punished,  while  the  just,  enlightene<l  and  renson- 

lablo  will  of  the  jieople  there,  though  conaiitutionaliy  exj>ressed,  is 

IdrcmnTeDted,  disobeyed  and  disregarded.    States  watch  anxiously 

libr  unlawful  intrusion  and  invasion  by  citizens  of  other  states,  while 

*the  federal  courts  fail  to  suppress  piracies  on  the  high  seas,  and  even 

on  oar  own  ooasts.    The  government  of  the  Union  courts  and  sub- 

[xnits  to  ntate  espionage  of  the  federal  mails,  while  the  states  scarcely 

'attempi  to  protect  the  personal  rights  of  dtizens  of  other  statesi, 

t  VMi  tfttet  ud  tbe  *lx  roUovIng,  w«r«  mad*  tqr  Mr.  Stvmrd  dorlac  bU  toar  thn>a«b  MldU 
■kjf  weaalB,  XIbsmou  uid  »*»"*.  ud  MB*  to  be  known  a*  ua  "  w«it«rs  (pvacbaa." 
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peacefully  pui-suing  harmless  occupations  within  their  fraternal  jnri^ 
dictions. 

Are  the  people  satisfied  and  content?  Let  their  several  parti«s 
and  masses  answer.  Certainly  you,  the  republicans  of  MichigaiL,  as 
well  as  the  republicans  throughout  the  whole  cxjuntij,  are  not  Mt»> 
fied.  But  you  are  interested  in  a  change  of  admin istratioo,  and 
therefore  perhaps  prejudiced.  Ask,  then,  the  constitutional  Uiiiofl 
men,  few  find  inefficient  indeed  here,  but  numerous  and  enei]ge<ie 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  satisfied.  If  they  were  they  would  no*  be 
engaged,  as  they  are  now,  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  organize  a  new 
party  without  any  principles  at  all,  after  their  recent  faiiuna  to  com* 
bine  such  a  party  on  obnoxious  principles.  But  thej  also  are  iate* 
rested  and  possibly  prejudiced  like  the  republicans.  Appeal, 
to  the  democratic  party,  which  enjoys  and  wields  the  patronage 
power  of  the  federal  government.  Even  the  democrats  are  no 
dissatisfied.  They  certainly  are  dissatisfied  with  the  republicanfly 
with  the  national  Union  men,  with  their  own  administration,  with 
each  other,  and  as  I  think  even  individually,  with  themselves.  The 
north  is  not  satisfied.  Its  masses  want  a  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  an  effectual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories, 
so  that  all  the  new  and  future  staU's  may  surely  be  free  states.  The 
south  is  not  satisfied.  Its  masses,  by  whatever  means  and  at  what' 
ever  cost,  desire  the  establishment  and  protection  of  slavery  in  the 
tcrritoriea,  so  that  none  of  the  new  states  may  fail  to  become  slave 
states.  The  east  is  discontented  with  the  neglect  of  its  fishery,  nuwa- 
factiire  and  navigation,  and  the  west  is  impatient  under  the  operation 
of  a  national  policy,  hostile  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  social 
developments.  What  government  in  the  world  but  ours  has  pei^ 
sistently  refused  to  improve  rivers,  construct  harbors  and  establish 
light  houses  for  the  protection  of  its  commerce?  New  and  anoma- 
lous combinations  of  citizens  appear  in  the  north,  justifying  armed 
instigators  of  civil  and  servile  war,  in  the  south  devising  means  for  the 
disruption  and  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  It  is  manifest  that  wo 
are  sufiering  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign  states,  and  that 
disorder  and  confiision  are  more  flagrant  among  ourselves  now  than 
ever  before. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  that  these  evils  are  thus  fiir  pro* 
doctive  of  material  suffering  or  intolerable  embarraasment,  much  less 
that  the  country  is,  as  so  many  extravagant  persons  say,  on 
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TOad  to  civil  war  or  dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  this  fair  land  wo 
live  in  is  ao  blessed  with  all  the  elements  of  human  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  its  citizens  are  at  once  so  loyal  and  wise,  and  so  well 
surrounded  by  yet  unbroken  guaninties  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
that  our  ejtperience  of  misrule  at  the  very  worst,  never  becomes  so 
painful  as  to  raise  the  question,  how  much  more  of  pubhc  misery  we 

■  can  endure ;  but  it  leaves  ua  at  Uberty  to  stop  now,  as  always  herc- 
tofort,  with  the  inquiry,  how  much  more  of  freedom,  prosperity  and 
honor  we  can  secure  by  the  practice  of  greater  wisdom  and  higher 
•virtue?  Discontentment  is  the  wholesome  fruit  of  a  discovery  of 
mohidministration,  and  conviction  of  public  error  ia  here  at  least 

r  atwayg  a  «ur«-  harbinger  of  |X>liticaI  reform. 

in  Van  Buren,  ihey  say,  is  writing  a  review  of  his  own  life, 
our  time,  for  posthumous  uses.  If  it  ia  not  disrespectful,  I 
■hoold  like  to  know  now  the  conclusions  hfe  draws  from  the  national 
events  he  has  seen,  and  of  which  he  has  been  an  important  part;  for 
be  19  a  shrewd  observer,  with  afl vantages  of  large  and  long  experi- 
ence. To  rne  it  seems  that  the  last  forty  years  have  constituted  a 
period  of  signal  and  lamentable  failure  in  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to 
a^jtut  and  esstablish  a  fcilentl  policy  for  the  regulation  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  its  relations  to  the  Union.  In  this  view  I  regard  it  aa 
belonging  to  the  oiBce  of  a  statesman  not  merely  to  favor  an  imme- 
diate and  temporary  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  an  enlargement 
of  natioDal  territory,  but  also  to  fortify,  so  far  as  the  prescribed  coih 
atJtutional  limits  of  his  action  may  ullow,  the  influenrx's  of  knowledge 
and  humanity ;  to  abate  popular  prejudices  and  passions.,  by  modify- 
ing or  removing  their  causes ;  to  ascertain  and  disclose  the  operation 
of  general  laws,  and  to  study  and  reveal  the  social  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  by  combining  the  past  with  the  present,  while  giving  fr«e 
play  all  the  time  to  th«  r  'ing  action  of  tht;  many  coexisting 

moral  ibrom,  to  develop  i  lonious  system  which  actually  j»re- 

▼atla  in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human  affairs;  and  so  to  gain  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  :  •  as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity 
toward  which,  since  ■  i  try  is  destined  to  endur^r,  and  insomuch 
as  we  desire  that  it  may  be  immortal,  our  thoughts  are  so  vehemently 
driven  even  by  the  BtHRsh  as  well  as  by  the  generous  principles  of  our 
oatute. 

I  have  understood  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  purest  and  wisest 
I  ever  knew,  died  despairing  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Vou  IV.  89 
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problem  of  slavery,  on  which  he  was  so  intently  engaged  througfaoat 
his  public  service.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  absolute  failoxes  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  b  the 
respect  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  also  th« 
sysiems  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  "Websur 
severally  recommended,  and  which  have  subflequently  failed  to  be 
adopted,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  difficulties  of  i 
a  satisfactory  and  soothing  policy,  have  overtasked  even 
and  most  eminent  statesmen.  They  certainly  have  been  neither 
incapable  nor  selfish  men.  No  age  or  country  hns  been  illi 
by  public  characters  of  greater  geniu.s,  wisdom  and  virtue. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  failure  has  resulted,  not 
from  the  faults  of  our  statesmen,  but  from  the  peculiar  uonstitiitkioi 
and  characters  of  political  parties,  on  which  they  relied  for  power. 
Solid,  enduring  and  constant  parties,  inspired  by  love  of  coantiy, 
reverence  for  virtue  and  devotion  to  human  liberty,  bold  in  their 
conceptions  of  measures,  moderate  in  success,  and  resolute  through- 
out reverses,  are  essential  to  eftective  and  beneficent  admini^lrstioa 
in  every  free  state.  Unanimity,  even  in  a  wise,  just  and  neoeasaiy 
policy,  can  never  be  expected  in  any  country  all  at  once,  and  witbovt 
thorough  debate  and  earnest  conflicts  of  opinion.  All  pubhc  moTO- 
ments  are  therefore  undertaken  and  prosecuted  through  the  agendea, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  parties,  regulated,  excited  and 
as  occasion  may  require,  by  their  representatives.  He  who  '. 
means  so  impracticable  that  he  can  win  no  party  to  their  support, 
may  be  a  philanthropist,  but  he  cannot  be  a  statesman ;  and  even 
when  the  leader  in  administration  is  thus  sustained,  he  is,  althou 
never  so  earnest  or  wise,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  inefficient 
imbecile,  just  in  the  degree  that  the  party  on  which  he  depends  is 
inconstant,  vacillating,  tinud  or  capricious.  What  has  become  of 
the  several  political  parties  which  have  flourished  within  your  time 
and  mine?  That  dashing,  unterrified,  defiant  party,  whose  irresisti- 
ble legions  carried  the  honest  and  intrepid  hero  of  New  Orleans  on 
their  shields,  through  so  many  civil  encounters — that  generous, 
though  not  unprejudiced  whig  party,  which,  apprehensive  of  per- 
petual danger  from  too  radical  policies  of  administration,  bo  often 
with  unabated  chivalry  and  enthusiasm,  magically  recombined  its 
bruised  and  scattered  columns,  even  when  a  capricious  forttine  had 
turned  its  rare  and  hard  won  triumphs  into  defeats  more  i 
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the  field  fights  which  it  had  lost — the  recent  American  party, 
tliAt  sprang  at  one  bound  from  ten  thousand  dai'k  ckambtiR),  uud 
which  seemed  only  yesterday  at  the  very  point  of  carrying  the 

I  government  by  a  coup  de  main.  All  these  parties,  that  for  brief 
periods  seemed  so  strong  and  so  unchanging,  have  perished,  leaving 
no  deep  impression  on  the  history  of  the  country  they  aimed  to  direct 
M|d  rule  forever.  The  democratic  piirty,  too,  that  has  clotlied  itself 
■*  oomplaoontly  with  the  pleasant  trnditions  of  all  preceding  parties, 
and  combined  ao  felicitously  the  most  popular  of  our  rational  sym- 
pathies with  the  most  inveterate  and  repulsive  of  our  conservative 
mU:n-s]8,  that  h:is  won  the  south  so  dexterously,  by  stimulating  its 
nutddest  ambition,  and  yet  hits  held  the  north  so  tenaciously  and  so 
I  long,  by  awakeuitig  its  wildest  and  most  demoralizing  fears.  What 
1  is  itn  condition  ?  It  is  distinguished  in  fortune  from  its  extinguished 
I  rirab  only  by  the  circumstance  that  both  portions  of  its  crew, 
divided  u  the  hulk  breaks  into  two  not  unequal  parts,  retain  suffi- 
loeot  energy  in  their  despair  to  seize  on  the  drifting  wrecks 
I  of  other  parties,  and  by  a  cunning  though  hop^'less  ciirpontry, 
frMne  wretched  and  rickety  rafts  on  which  to  sustain  them- 
^lor  one  dark  night  more  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  national 
All  these  parties,  it  is  now  manifest,  were  organized, 
not  specially  to  establish  justice  and  maintain  freedom  and  equality 
jUDOOg  an  honest,  jealous  and  liberty -loving  people,  but  to  achieve 
some  material  public  advantage  of  temporary  importance,  or  to  secure 
the  «ivaooezDeDt  of  some  chief  to  whose  discretion,  as  if  the  govern- 
meiit  were  an  elective  de«j>otism  instead  of  a  republic,  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  patronage  and  the  direction  of  its  affairs  should  be 
implicitly  ooaSded.  They  did,  indeed,  out  of  reflj>ect  or  fear  of 
iroos  refonns,  ofttrn  afi<!Ct  to  ex]>reH8  elevate<I  principles  and 
geoeftNM  MntimentA  in  thuir  carefully  elaborated  creeds,  but  these 
creeds,  Bevertbeleas,  even  when  not  ambiguously  expressed,  were 

firom  time  to  time  revised  and  qualified  and  modified,  so  that  at  last 
the  int«  <■  who  alone  had  them  by  heart,  and  were  able  to 

repeat  \.  re  ibund  perverting  the  constitution  in  its  moet  uni> 

qaiTOOAl  parts,  and  most  palpable  meaning,  disparaging  and  rejecting 

■  the  Declaration  of  It  "nee,  and  stultifying  the  founders  of  the 

r^Niblic.  The  pui;.  .  .- i.i  constituted,  dependent  not  on  any 
DAtkmal  or  even  on  any  natural  sentiment,  bat  on  mere  discipUoe 
tat  tbeir  oobesion,  and  coming  at  last  through  constant  demoraliza> 
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tion,  to  assume  that  capital  and  not  labor,  property  and  not  liberty, 
is  the  great  interest  of  every  people,  and  that  religion,  oonversi&i 
only  with  the  relations  of  men  to  an  unseen  and  future  world,  man 
be  abjured  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other  on  earth,  have  finnllj 
discarded  jiistice  and  humanity  from  their  systems,  broken  up  nearly 
all  the  existing  combinations  for  spiritual  ends,  and  attempted  to 
conduct  affairs  of  government  on  principles  equally  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  of  the  eternal  laws  of  God's  providence  for  the 
regulation  of  the  universe. 

These  views  of  the  characters  of  our  modem  parties,  are  by  no 
means  newly  conceived  on  my  part.  In  that  high  and  intensely 
exciting  debate  in  congress  in  the  year  1850,  which,  overruling  the 
administration  of  General  Taylor,  brought  the  two  then  dominating 
parties  into  a  compromise  at  the  time  solemnly  pronounced  finals 
irrevocable  and  eternal,  but  which  was  nevertbeless  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven  only  four  years  afterward,  the  great  statesmAn  of 
Kentucky  denounced  party  spirit  as  he  assumed  it  to  be  raging 
throughout  the  country,  as  pregnant  with  the  imminent  and  intole- 
rable disasters  of  civil  war  and  national  dissolution.  I  ventared 
then  to  reply  that,  in  ray  humble  judgraentT  it  was  not  a  conflict  of 
parties  that  we  then  were  seeing  and  hearing,  but  it  was,  on  the  ooii- 
traiy,  the  agony  of  distracted  parties,  a  convulsion  resulting  from 
the  too  narrow  foundations  of  both  of  the  great  parties  and  of  all  tlie 
parties  of  the  day,  foundations  that  had  been  laid  in  oompromtaes  of 
natural  justice  and  human  rights — that  a  new  and  great  question — 
a  moral  question  transcending  the  too  narrow  creeds  of  existing  par- 
ties had  arisen — that  the  public  con.science  was  expanding  with  it, 
and  the  green  withes  of  party  combinations  were  giving  way  and 
breaking  under  the  pressure — that  it  was  not  the  Union  that  was 
decaying  and  dying,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  fever  of  party  spirit, 
but  that  the  two  great  parties  were  smitten  with  paralysis,  fatal  indeed 
to  them  unless  they  should  consent  to  be  immediately  renewed  and 
reorganized,  borrowing  needful  elements  of  health  and  vigor  from  a 
cordial  embrace  with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  to  exempt  our  statesmen  by  casting  blame  on  oar  politiod 
parties,  does  not  reach,  but  only  approximates  the  real  source  of 
responsibility.  All  of  these  parties  have  been  composed  of  citizens, 
not  a  few  but  many  citizens,  in  the  aggregate  all  the  citizens  of  tlie 
republic.    They  were  not  ignorant,  willful  or  dishonest  citizens,  but 
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faithful  and  useful  members  of  the  state.  Tlic  parties  of  our 
hat  are  they  at  any  time,  but  ourselves,  the  people  of  our 
country?  Tlius  the  faults  of  past  administration,  and  of  course  the 
respoDsibility  for  existing  evils,  are  brought  directly,  hoinc  to  your- 
aelves  and  myself — to  the  whole  people.  This  is  no  hard  sa^'ing. 
I  The  wisest,  juitj-^t  and  most  virtuous  of  men  occasionally  errs  and 
need  daily  to  implore  the  Divine  goodness,  that  he  be  not  led. 
f further  into  temptation;  and  just  so  the  wisest,  justest  and  mo«t 
virtuous  of  nations  ollen  unconsciously  lose  and  depart  from  their 
snt,  approved  and  safer  ways.  Is  there  any  society,  even  of 
imtians,  that  has  never  had  occasion  to  reform  ita  practice,  retnioe 
liu  loo  careless  stt-p.H  and  discard  heresies  that  have  corrupted  its 
faitb  ?  What  was  the  Euglisb  revolution  of  1688,  but  a 
from  the  dark  and  dangerous  road  of  absolutism?  What  tho 
Frenob  revolution,  but  a  mighty  convulsion,  that  while  it  csu-ried  a 
I  brave,  enlightened  and  liberty-loving  nation  backward  on  their  pro- 
1  of  three  hundred  years,  owed  all  its  horrors  to  the  delay  which 
had  so  long  postponed  the  neeiled  reaction ! 

A  national  departure  always  happens  when  a  great  emergency 
oocrurs  unobserved  and  unfelt,  bringing  the  neocasity  for  the  attain* 
i^meot  of  aome  new  and  important  object,  which  can  only  be  secured 
irottgh  the  inspiration  of  some  new  but  great  and  generous  national 
MOtimenL 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  present  case,  when  our  departr 
|tire  from  the  right  and  safe  way  occurred.  Certainly  it  was  not  in 
the  revolutionary  age.  The  nation  then  experienced  and  felt  a  stem 
aeoeaaity,  perceived  and  resolutely  aimed  at  a  transcendently  sublime 
ol>|ect,  and  accepted  cheerfully  tlie  awakening  inSuences  of  an 
iniemKly  moving  and  generous  principle.  The  necessity  was  deli* 
veranoe  from  British  oppression;  the  object,  indepon<lence;  the 
principle,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  The  revolution  was  a  suc- 
eem,  because  the  country  had  in  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  Washing* 
ton  and  their  associates  the  leaders,  and  in  the  whigs  the  party, 
needful  for  this  crisis,  and  these  were  sustained  by  the  jx.'oplc:. 

Our  departure  waa  not  at  the  juncture  of  tho  estjiblishment  of  the 
OMudtatioo.  The.  country  then  had  and  owned  a  new  and  over- 
powering neceasity,  perceived  and  demanded  a  new  object,  and 
adopted  a  new  and  mmt  animating  principle.  The  necessity,  the 
eampe  from  anarchy;  the  object,  federal  Union  ;  the  pnncipic,  fra* 
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ternitj  of  the  American  people.  The  constitution,  with  the  ordi^ 
nance  of  1787,  practically  a  part  of  it,  was  not  a  failure,  becftOM 
Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Madison  and  King  were  competent,  amd  the 
federal  party  was  constant,  and  the  people  gave  it  a  confiding  and 
generous  support. 

It  was  not  in  1800,  that  the  national  deviation  took  place.  Then 
were  disclosed  a  new  public  necessity,  new  object,  and  new  principle. 
A  separation  and  removal  of  aristocratic  checks  and  interests  from 
the  mechanism  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  needed  reform 
did  not  fail,  because  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton,  with  their  associ- 
ates,  braved  all  resistance,  the  republican  party  defended,  and  the 
people  sustained  them. 

Again,  the  departure  did  not  occur  in  1812.  Then  was  discovered 
a  further  necessity,  bringing  into  view  a  further  object  and  introdacing 
yet  another  new  and  noble  principle  of  action.  The  nece^itr,  a 
vindication  of  national  rights;  the  object,  freedom  of  intercourse 
with  mankind ;  the  principle,  the  defense  of  our  homes  and  our 
honor.  The  war  of  1812  was  a  success,  because  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Tompkins  did  not  shrink  from  the  trial ;  the  republican  party  ap- 
proved and  the  people  sustained  them. 

In  1820,  however,  the  nation  had  unconsciously  reached  and 
entered  a  new  stage  in  its  successful  career,  namely,  that  of  expan- 
sion. By  purchases  from  France  and  Spain  it  had  extended  its  bor- 
ders from  the  St.  Mary's  southward  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  an  expansion  to 
be  aflerwards  indefinitely  continued.  We  all  know  the  advantages 
of  expansion.  They  are  augmented  wealth  and  population.  But 
we  all  know  equally  well,  if  we  will  ordy  reflect,  that  no  new  advao- 
tage  is  ever  gained  in  national  more  than  in  individual  life  without 
exposure  to  some  new  danger.  What  thi-n  is  the  danger  which 
attends  expansion  ?  It  is  nothing  less  and  can  be  nothing  lem  than 
an  increase  of  the  strain  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The  time  had 
come  to  organize  government  finally  in  the  newly  acquired  ter" 
ritory  of  Louisiana,  on  principles  that  should  be  applie«l  thereafter 
in  all  cases  of  further  expansion.  This  necessity  brought  into  glar- 
ing light  a  new  olyect,  namely,  since  the  only  existing  cause  of 
mutual  nlienntion  among  the  etiites  was  slavery,  which  was  alreadj 
carefully  circum.scril>etl  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  anomaloas 
institution  must  now  be  farther  circumscribed  by*  extending  the  ordi* 
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nanoe  to  eover  the  new  states  to  be  established  in  the  LouisianJa 
purchase.  To  this  end  a  new  and  humane  impulse  naturally  moved 
the  country,  namely,  the  freedom  of  human  labor. 

Bat  although  statesmen  qualifie^l  for  the  crisis  appeared,  no  party 
stood  forth  to  support  them  with  constancy,  and  the  country,  afWr  a 
temporary  glow  of  free  soil  excitement,  subsided  into  cold  indiffer- 
ence— and  ao  a  cwmpromise  was  made  which  divided  the  newly 
acquired  domain  between  free  labor  and  capital  in  slaves,  between 
froodom  and  slavery,  a  memonibie  compromise,  which,  after  a  trial 
of  only  thirty-four  years,  proved  to  be  effective  only  in  its  conces- 
sions to  slavery,  while  its  greater  gnaranties  of  freedom  were  found 
anaTailing  and  wortliless.  History  says  tbul  the  compromise  of  1820 
was  neoessary  to  save  the  Union  from  disruption.  I  do  not  dispute 
history,  nor  debate  the  settled  nioral  questions  of  the  past.  I  only 
Iiuneot  that  it  was  necessary,  if  indeed  it  was  so.  lIi.story  tolls  us 
that  tibe  oourae  then  adopted  was  wise.  I  do  not  controvert  it,  I  only 
mounj  the  occurrence  of  even  one  case    most  certainly  the  only  one 

ever  did  hap[>en,  in  which  the  way  of  wisdom  has  failed  to  be 

lb'?  way  of  pi  '.'isiititne-iis,  .•iimI  tlic  p:ith  i)f  pea<'".  It  \v  is  Ii  1820, 
tber^cfore,  that  the  national  deviation  began.  Wc  bnve  couliniied 
ever  since  the  «liverg»^nt  course  then  so  inoonsiderately  entered,  until 
at  last  wc  have  re^whed  »  point,  where,  amid  curtfuwou,  bewilderment 
and  mutual  nn^riminations,  it  itcems  alike  impos-iible  to  go  forward  or 

tuni.     We  have  added  territory  after  territory,  and  region  after 
ion  with  tlm  customary  boldness  of  feebly  resisted  c<Juquerora, 
not  iDcrely  neglecting  to  keep  .slavery  out  of  our  new  poesessiona, 
bot  "  !tig  all  the  barriers  against  it  which  we  found 

still        /,  ■  s  of  conque-st.     In  doing  this  we  have  defied  the 

moral  opinion*  of  mankitid,  overturned  the  laws  and  systeina  of  our 
it'n«,  and  diyhorxirwl  tlx-ir  meinuries  by  declaring  that  the  un- 

lc«i  and  glorious  eonsititutioti  which  they  gave  us,  oarriii*  with  it, 
as  it  attends  our  eagles,  not  freedom  and  persontU  rights  to  the 
^^K-oppreased,  but  slavery  and  a  hateful  and  baleful  eomnkerce  in  slaves, 
^K>rb«rvver  wc  win  a  conquest  by  sea  or  land  over  the  whole  habitable 

^^^H^Thilc  we  must  now,  in  deference  to  history,  excuse  the  flrst  diver- 
^^{Kee,  it  is  manifest  that  our  suWqucnt  persiistencc  in  Uie  same 
.;     coarse  has  been  entirely  unacyxawary  and  unjustitlablc.     New  Qruns 
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West  Indies  and  Central  America,  are  doubtless  very  desirable,  bol 
we  have  patiently  waited  for  them,  and  are  now  likely  to  wait  ontil 
ttey  can  be  acquired  without  receiving  slavery  with  them,  or  ex- 
tending it  over  thera.  Nay,  all  the  resistance  we  have  ever  met  in 
adding  Spanish  American  territories  to  our  republic,  baa  resulted 
from  our  willful  and  perverse  purpose  of  subverting  freedom  tbeqe, 
to  blight  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  when  we  found  it  IJree,  by 
extending  over  it  our  only  national  agency  of  desolation.  We  tatj 
doubtless  persist  still  further.  We  may  add  conquest  to  ooDquuel, 
for  resistance  to  our  ambition  daily  grows  more  and  more  impoasibl^^l 
until  wo  surpass  in  extent  and  apparent  streogth  the  gre!vt»^t  unipiij^l 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  all  the  while  enlarging  the  area  of 
Airican  bondage;  but  after  our  already  ample  experience,  1  think 
no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  we  equfdly  increase  the 
evils  of  discontent  and  the  dangers  of  domestic  faction. 

While  I  lament  the  national  divergence  I  have  thus  described,  I 
do  not  confess  it  to  be  altogether  inexcusable.  Much  less  do  I  blame 
any  one  or  more  of  our  politicians  or  parties,  while  exempting  others 
All  are,  in  different  degrees  perhaps,  responsible  alike,  and  all  have 
abundant,  if  not  altogether  adequate  excuses.  Deviations  once  be- 
gun, without  realizing  the  immediate  presence  of  danger,  it  was 
easier  to  continue  on  than  to  return.  The  country  has  all  the  time 
been  growing  richer  and  more  prosperous  and  populous.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  we  should  disregard  warnings  of  what  we  wei«  a»- 
Bured  by  high  though  interested  authorities,  always  were  distant, 
improbable  and  even  visionary  dangers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  African  races  among  us  are  abject,  although  their  condition,  and 
even  their  presence  here,  are  due  not  to  their  will  or  fault,  but  to  our 
own,  and  that  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  question  of  slavery. 
How  natural  has  it  been  to  assume  that  the  motive  of  lliuse  who 
have  protested  against  the  extension  of  slavey,  was  an  unnatanl 
sympathy  with  the  negro  instead  of  what  it  always  has  really  been, 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  white  man.  There  are  few,  indcnl, 
who  ever  realize  that  the  whole  human  race  suffers  somewhat  in  the 
afliictions  and  calamities  which  befall  the  humblest  and  most  deejNaed 
of  its  members. 

The  argument,  though  demanding  the  most  dispassionate  calinneaB 
and  kindness,  has  too  oilen  been  conducted  with  anger  and  broken 
out  into  violence. 
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Moreover,  alarms  of  disuiiioa  were  sounded,  and  strange  political 
inventions  like  the  floating  fire  ships  sent  down  the  St  Lawrence, 
by  the  besieged  in  Quebec,  to  teirily  the  army  of  Wolfe  on  the  island 
of  St,  Louis,  appeared  suddenly  before  us  whenever  we  proposed  to 
consider  in  good  earnest  the  subject  of  fcdeiul  slavery. 

We  love,  and  we  ought  to  love  the  fellowship  of  our  slaveholding 

[brethren.     How  natund,  therefore,  has  it  been  to  make  the  conces- 

I  itious  so  necessary  to  silonce  their  complaints,  rather  than  by  seeming 

I  impracticability  in  what  was  thought  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  lose 

leuch  congenial  a  companionship.     Again,  at  least,  present  peiice  and 

safety^  together  with  some  partial  guaranties  and  concessions  of  free- 

dmn,  were  from  time  to  time  obtained  by  oojnpromises.     Who  had 

Hthr  right,  or  who  the  presumption  to  say,  with   the  certainty  of 

^^biaiig  held  responsible  f«)r  casting  imputations  of  bad  faith  upon  our 

^HPttiivm  brethren,  that  these  compromises  would,  when  their  inte- 

nets  ftliould  demand  it,  be  disavowed  and  broken? 

Other  nations,  we  have  assumed,  are  jealous  of  our  growing  great- 
noas.  They  have  censured  us,  perhaps  with  uiijusi  asperity,  for  our 
apoatAcy  in  favor  of  slavery.  How  natural  and  even  patriotic  has  it 
been  on  our  part  to  manifest  by  persistence  our  contempt  and  defiance 
of  socb  inU^rcsted  and  hostile  animadversions.  Besides,  though 
slavery  is  indeed  now  practically  a  local  and  peculiar  institudou  of 
tbe  BOQth,  it  was  not  long  ago  the  habit  and  practice  of  the  whole 

I  American  people.    It  is  only  twenty-five  years  since  our  British 
brethren  abolisheil  slavery  in  their  colonies,  and  only  half  a  ccDtury 
■tDoe  we  or  any  European  nation   interdicted   the  African   slave 
trade.    Scarcely  three  generations  have  passed  away  since  the  sub- 
ject of  the  w'roDgfulness  of  slavery  first  engaged  the  consideration  of 
mankind. 
You  and  I  indoc«I  understand  now  very  well  how  it  is  that  slavery 
In  the  lerritorics  of  the  United  Slates  is  lefl  open  by  the  constitution 
to  our  ntmost  peaceful  opposition,  while  within  the  slave  states  it  is 
entrenched  behind  lo«d  constitutions  beyond  the  reach  of  external 
legislation.     But  the  subject  is  a  complex  one,  and  the  great  maases 
jf  the  people  to  whom  it  hjis  only  been  recently  presented,  and 
'"^  *.  presented,  under  unfavorable  cirenmstances,  might 
ior  itK  cun.*ful  and  delibenitc  examination. 
It  seems  a  bold  suggestion  to  say,  thai  a  great  nation  ought  to 
)naider  a  practice  of  forty  years'  duration ;  but  forty  years  of  a 
Vou  IV.  40 
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nation's  life  are  equivalent  to  only  one  year  of  the  life  of  an  indiri- 
dual.  The  thought  is  at  least  consistent  with  political  philosophy,  for 
it  is  not  more  true  that  personal  persistence  in  error  leads  ineritablT 
to  ruin,  than  it  is  that  every  nation  exists  by  obedience  to  the  same 
moral  laws  which  direct  individual  life,  that  they  are  written  in  its 
original  constitution,  and  it  must  continually  reform  itself  aooording 
to  the  spirit  of  those  laws  or  peri.sh. 

My  humble  advice,  then,  fellow  citiasena,  is,  that  we  return  and 
reestablish  the  original  policy  of  the  nation,  and  henceforth  hold,  as 
we  did  in  the  beginning,  that  slavery  is  and  must  be  onl'.  1 

local,  temporary   and  exceptionjd  institution,  confined    v. 
slave  &tate.s  where  it  already  exists,  while  freedom  is  the  general, 
normal,  enduring  and  permanent  condition  of  s<tcicty  within  ilie 
jurischc'tion,    and    under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of 
United  States. 

I  counsel  thus  for  a  simple  reason  incapable  of  illurnin-itioa. 
Slavery,  however  it  may  be  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  excused,  u 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  unjust  and  inhuman  in  it8  very  nature; 
while  freedom,  however  it  may  be  at  any  time  or  in  any  yiaco 
neglected,  denied  or  abused,  is  in  its  nature  right,  just  ati<l  benefi- 
cent. It  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  wise  to  pereevere, 
voluntjirily,  in  extending  or  fortifying  an  institution  that  is  intiiruti- 
cally  wrong  or  cniel.  It  can  never  be  unwise,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  defend  and  fortify  an  existing  institution  that  is  founded  OD 
the  rights  of  human  nature.  Insomuch  as  opinions  are  ao  nuite' 
rially,  and  yet  so  unconsciously,  aftcctcd  and  modified  by  time,  pboe 
and  circumstances,  we  may  hold  these  great  truths  firudy,  witho^^ 
impeaching  the  convictions  or  the  motives  of  those  who  deny  tlMi^H 
in  argument  or  in  practice. 

I  counsel  thus  for  another  reason  quite  as  simple  as  the  first 
Knowledge,  emulation  and  independence  among  the  membet«  of  a 

sirtl  state  are  the  chief  elementii  of  national  wealth,  strength  and 
?cr.  Ignorance,  indolence  and  bondage  of  individuals  arc  alwavs 
sources  of  national  imbecility  and  decline.  All  nations  in  their  turns 
have  practised  slavery.  Most  of  them  have  abolished  it.  The  world 
over,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nations  have  been  tliose  which 
tolerated  it  least,  and  which  earliest  and  most  completely  abolishtnl 
it  Virginia  and  Texas  are  thrown  into  a  panic  even  now  by  the 
appearance  or  oven  the  suspicion  of  a  handful  of  men  within  tht^ 
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borders  instigating  civil  war.  Massacbusetta  and  Vennont  defied 
British  invasiion  backed  by  treason,  eighty  years  ago. 

TliirtUy.  There  is  no  necessity  now  to  fortiiy  or  extend  slavery 
within  the  United  States  or  on  the  American  continent.  All  the 
sapiKiMid  neoeasiticB  of  that  sort  ever  belbre  known,  have  piissed 
away  forever.  Let  us  briefly  review  them.  With  the  discovery  and 
oooqnest  of  America  confessedly  came  a  responsibility  to  reclaim  it 
fVom  nature  and  to  introduce  civilization.  Unfortunaloly  Spain  and 
'ortagal,  the  discoverers  and  conquerors,  were,  of  all  the  European 
BtateB  in  tlie  sixteenth  c<.'ntury,  the  worst  qualified  and  least  able  to 
ooloaize.  They  were  neither  populou.'',  nor  induslrioiia,  nor  free ; 
but  were  nationa  of  princes  and  subjects;  of  soldiers,  navigators, 
Boblea,  priests,  poets  and  scholars,  without  merchants,  mechanios, 
fiumera  or  laborers.  The  art  of  navigation  was  imperfect;  its  prac- 
tioe  dangerous,  and  the  new  world  that  the  pop<^  had  diviile<l  l)elwecn 
his  two  most  loyal  crown-wearing  children  was  in  its  natunil  state 
peetilentiaL  European  emigration  was  therefore  impracticable.  In 
the  emergency  the  conquerors,  with  ruflijm  violence,  swept  ofV  at 
ODOO  the  gold  and  silver  oniaraent-s  which  they  found  in  the  temples 
and  oo  '"  ns  of  the  natives,  ignorant  of  their  European  values, 

and  suLj   ^ .  and  enslaved  the  natives  themselves.     But  these 

•implc  children  of  the  forest,  like  the  wild  dowers  when  the  hurri- 
over  the  prairies,  perished  under  cruelties  so  contrary 

The  African  trade,  in  prisoners  of  war  spared  from  slaughter, 
afforded  an  alternative.  The  chie&  sold  ten  men,  women  or  children 
for  A  single  horse.  The  conquerors  of  America  brought  this  ujina- 
tnrol  merchandise  to  our  coasts.  When  the  English  colonists  of 
North  America,  happily  in  only  a  very  limited  degree,  borrowe*! 
their  pro'Jccesst)r8  this  bad  practice  of  slavery,  they  borrowed  . 
the  wretchixl  apology,  a  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  free 
labor.  It  was  then  thought  an  exeixsise  of  Christian  benevolence  to 
rcscoAtheAr  '       '    n  from  eternal  sulTcring  in  a  future  state, 

and  through         ^  path  of  wirthly  l.Knidagc  to  open  to  him  the 

gatca  of  th«  celtytial  pamdi^'.  Rut  all  this  is  now  changed.  Wo 
are  at  liiet  no  fe-  ■  "  ■>  kly  c<}l<>nifs,  but  a  great,  populous,  homo- 

gamxras  nation,  ij  ,  ,  -cd  and  uncqualed  in  all  the  t-lements  of 
eolonization  and  civilization.  Frev  labor  Iterc  ct^ntinually  increases 
and  abounds,  and  is  fust  verging  towards  Enropean  standards  of 
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value.  There  is  not  one  acre  too  much  in  our  broad  domain  for  lh« 
supply  of  even  three  generations  of  our  free  population,  with  their 
certain  increase.  Immigration  from  Europe  is  crowding  our  own 
sons  into  the  western  region,  and  this  movement  is  daily  aagm«Dted 
by  the  application  of  new  machines  for  diminishing  mechanical  and 
even  agricullunil  labor.  At  this  very  moment,  congress,  after  alaog 
and  obstinate  reluctance,  finds  itself  obliged  to  yield  a  lioinestBtd 
law  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  labor  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Certainlj, 
therefore,  we  have  no  need  and  no  room  for  African  slaves  in  the 
federal  territories.  Do  you  say  that  we  want  more  sugar  and  more 
cotton,  and  therefore  must  have  more  slaves  and  more  slave  labor? 
I  answer,  first,  that  no  class  or  race  of  men  Iiave  a  right  to  demand 
sugar,  ctJtton,  or  any  other  comfort  of  human  life  to  be  wrung  for 
them,  through  the  action  of  the  federal  government,  from  the  unre- 
warded and  compulsory  labor  of  any  other  class  or  race  of  men. 

I  answer,  secondly,  that  we  have  sugar  and  cotton  enough  already 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  a  surplus  of  the  latter  for  exportation 
without  any  increase  of  slave  territory.  Do  you  say  that  Europe 
wants  more  sugar  and  cotton  than  we  can  now  supply  ?  I  reply,  lei 
then  Europe  send  her  free  laborers  hither,  or  into  Italy,  or  into  the 
West  Indies,  or  into  the  East;  or,  if  it  suit  them  better,  let  them 
engage  the  natives  of  cotton -growing  regions  in  the  old  world,  to 
produce  cotton  and  sugar  voluntarily,  and  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Such  a  course,  instead  of  fortifying  and  enlarging  the  sway 
of  slavery  here,  will  leave  us  free  to  lavor  its  gradual  removaL  It 
will  renew  or  introduce  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  throughout  the  co.'jsts  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Christianity, 
more  fully  developed  and  better  under8too<l  now  than  heretofore, 
turns  with  disgust  and  horror  from  the  employment  of  force  and 
piracy  as  a  necessary  agent  of  the  gospel. 

Fourthly.  All  the  subtle  evasions  and  plausible  political  theories 
which  have  heretofcv^  been  brought  into  the  argument  for  an  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  have  at  last  been  found  fallacious  and  firivolous. 

It  is  unavailing  now  to  say  that  this  government  was  made  by 
and  for  white  men  only,  since  even  slaves  owed  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain  before  the  revolution,  equally  with  white  men,  and  were 
equally  absolved  from  it  by  the  revolution,  and  are  not  only  held  to 
allegiance  now  under  our  laws,  but  are  als«)  subjected  to  taxation  and 
actual  representation  in  every  department  of  the  federal  government. 
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To  government  can  excuse  itself  from  the  duty  of  protecting  tho 

extreme  rights  of  every  human  Ijeing,  whether  foreign  or  native 

bom,  bond  or  free,  whom  it  compulsorily  holds  within  its  juriadio- 

tion.     The  great  fact  is  now  fiiUj'  realized  that  the  African  race  here 

ia  a  foreign  and  feeble  element  like  the  Indians,  incapable  of  assimi- 

latioQ,  but  not  the  less,  therefore,  entitled  to  such  care  and  protection 

a£  the  weak  everywhere  may  require  from  the  strong;  that  it  is  a 

^_jiitiful  exotic  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  transplanted  into  our  fields, 

^■and  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  cultivate  at  the  cost  of  the  desolation 

^■of  the  native  vine3'ard.     Nor  will  the  argument  that  the  party  of  sla- 

^^very  is  national  and  that  of  freedom  sectional,  any  longer  avail  when 

it  ia  fully  understood  that,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  in  truth,  it  is  only 

a  result  of  that  perversiou  of  the  constitution  which  has  attempted 

to  ci^        -  ribe  freedom,  and  to  make  slavery  universal  throughout 

the  -  _  Equally  do  the  reproaches,  invectives  and  satires  of 

tho  advocates  of  slavery  extension  fail,  since  it  is  seen  and  felt  that 

trotb,  reason  and  humanity  can  work  right  on  without  fanaticism, 

and  bear  contumely  without  retaliation.     I  counsel  this  course  ftir 

ther,  because  the  combinations  of  slavery  are  broken  up,  and  caa 

never  be  renewed  with  success.     Any  new  combination  must  be 

baaed  on  the  principle  of  the  southern  democratic  faction,  that  slavery 

is  inherently  just  and  beneficent,  and  ought  to  be  protected,  which 

can  DO  longer  hr.  tolerated  in  the  north  ;  or  else  on  the  principle  of 

the  norllicni  democratic  faction  that  slavery  is  indilTcrent  and  unwor* 

thy  of  fcdend  protection,  which  is  iusuf^cient  in  the  south :  while  the 

naltODal  mind  has  actually  passed  far  beyond  both  of  these  princd- 

plea,  and  is  settled  in  the  conviction  that  slavery,  wherever  and  bow- 

—    aoever  it  exists,  exists  only  to  be  regretted  and  deplored. 

^B    I  counsel  this  course  further,  because  the  necessity  for  a  return  to 

^Hlhe  old  national  way  has  become  at  last  absolute  and  imperative. 

^■We  can  extend  slavery  into  new  territories,  and  create  new  slavo 

states  only  by  reopening  the  African  slave  trade ;  a  proceeding  which, 

by  destroying  all  the  existing  values  of  the  slaves  now  held  in  the 

oottotry,  and  Uicir  increase,  would  bring  the  north  and  the  south  into 

complete  unanimity  in  favor  of  that  return. 

Finally,  I  oouosel  that  return  because  a  statesman  has  been  desig- 
ited  who  posaoBMB,  in  an  eminent  and  most  satisfactor^y  degree,  tho 
toes  and  tho  quahfications  noceasary  for  the  leader  in  so  great  and 
a  movement;  and  I  feel  well  assured  that  Abraham  Lin< 
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coin  will  not  fail  to  rei'naugurate  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  b 
the  adminiatration  of  the  government  successfully,  because  the  itpab 
lican  party,  after  ample  experience,  has  at  last  acquire*!  the  courage 
and  the  constancy  necessary  to  sustain  him,  and  because  I  am  aatia- 
fied  that  the  people,  at  last  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  neo* 
sity  of  the  proposed  reformation,  are  prepared  to  sustain  and  give  H 
effect. 

But  when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished,  what  may  we  expect 
then ;  what  dangers  must  we  incur ;  what  disasters  and  calamitiei 
must  we  suffer?  I  answer,  no  dangers,  disasters  or  calamities. 
parties  will  acquiesce,  because  it  will  be  the  act  of  the  people,  to  ' 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  power,  in  conformity  with  the  oooadta* 
tion  and  laws,  and  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  principles  of  jostiQ^ 
and  the  benignant  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  All 
and  all  sections  will  alike  rejoice  in  the  settlement  of  a  cont 
which  has  agitated  the  country  and  disturbed  its  peace  ao  long. 
shall  regain  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  nations,  and  onoei 
consistent  with  our  principles  and  with  our  ancient  character,' 
shall,  with  their  free  consent,  take  our  place  at  their  head,  in  thdr 
advancing  progress,  toward  a  higher  and  more  happy,  becaoae 
aumane  and  more  genial  civilization. 


JMOCRAOY  THE  CHIEF  ELEMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

t  MADISON,  WISCONSIN,  BKPTEMBER  12,  1860. 

It  IS  a  political  law — and  when  I  say  political  law,  I  mean  a 
higher  law,  a  law  of  Providence — that  empire  has,  for  the  last  three 
thoQsand  years,  80  long  as  we  have  records  of  civilization,  made  ita 
way  constantly  westward,  and  that  it  must  continue  to  move  on 
westward  until  the  tides  of  the  renewed  and  of  the  decaying  civil- 
izations of  the  world  meet  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
[Within  a  year  I  have  seemed  to  myself  to  follow  the  track  of  empire 
■  in  itx  westward  marcb  for  three  thousand  years.  I  stood  but  a  year 
;  ago  on  the  hill  of  Calvary.  I  stood  soon  afterward  on  the  Piroeus 
I  of  Athens.  Again  I  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
advancing  westward  I  rested  under  the  shades  of  the  palaces  of 
I  kings  of  England,  and  trod  the  streets  of  the  now  renovated 
capital  of  France.  From  those  capitals  I  made  my  way  at  last  to 
Washington,  the  city  of  established  empire  for  the  present  genera* 
tion  of  men,  and  of  induenoe  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Smpira  moves  fnr  more  rapidly  in  modem  than  it  did  in  ancient 
^^^tinMB.    The  empire  established  at  Washington,  is  of  less  than  a 
^■bnndred  years'  formation.    It  was  the  empire  of  thirteen  Atlantic 
American  states.    Still,  pmcticuliy,  the  mission  of  that  empire  is  ful- 
filled.   The  power  that  directs  it  is  ready  to  pass  away  from  those 
thirteen  states,  and  although  held  and  exercised  under  the  same 
II      eonstittttion  and  national  form  of  government,  yet  it  is  now  in  the 
^m  very  act  of  being  transferred  &om  the  thirteen  states  east  of  the 
I      Alleghany  moantAins  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the 
twenty  states  that  lie  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  stretch  away 
from  their  base  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     The  political 
power  of  the  republic,  the  empire,  is  already  here  in  the  plain  that 
•trelbbes  between  the  great  lakes  on  the  east  and  the  base  of  the 
Boclcy  mountains  on  the  west ;  and  you  are  heirs  to  it.    When  the 
next  oensoB  shall  reveal  your  power,  you  will  be  found  to  be  the 
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masters  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  through  them  the 
dominating  political  power  of  the  world.  Our  mission,  if  I  may  aaj 
that  I  belong  to  that  eastern  and  falling  empire  instead  of  the  rising 
western  one — the  missiort  of  the  thirteen  states  has  been  practicallj 
accomplished.  And  what  is  it?  Just  like  the  mission  of  erciy 
other  power  on  earth.  To  reproduce,  to  produce  a  new  and  greater 
and  better  power  than  we  have  been  ourselves,  to  introdace  oo  tbe 
stage  of  human  aflairs  twenty  new  states  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
twenty  more,  before  whose  rising  greatness  and  splendor,  all  cm 
own  achievements  pale  and  fade  away.  We  have  done  this  with  a 
much  forethought  perhaps  as  any  people  ever  exerciseil,  by  saving 
the  broad  domain  which  you  and  these  other  forty  states  are  to 
occupy,  saving  it  for  your  possession,  and  bo  far  as  we  had  viitoe 
enough,  by  surrounding  it  with  barriers  against  the  intmsioo  of 
ignorance,  superstition  and  slaveiy. 

Because  you  are  to  rise  to  the  ascendant  and  exercise  a  dominar 
ting  influence,  you  are  not,  therefore,  to  c«t  oft'  the  ancient  aad 
honored  thirteen  that  opened  the  way  for  you  and  marshaled  you 
into  this  noble  possession,  nor  are  you  to  cast  off  the  new  states  of 
the  west.  But  you  are  to  lay  still  broader  foundations,  and  to  ei 
still  more  noble  columns  to  sustain  the  empire  which  our 
established,  and  which  it  is  the  manifest  wiU  of  our  Heavenly 
shall  reach  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  a  free  govern 
which  they  established,  and  it  was  a  self-government — a  government 
such  a.s,  on  so  large  a  scale,  or  indeed  on  any  scale,  has  never  before 
existed.  I  know  that  when  you  consider  what  a  magnificent  destiny 
you  have  before  you,  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to 
extend  your  power  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  grasp  the  great  com- 
merce of  the  east,  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility.  It  is 
only  to  be  done  by  maintaining  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment.  There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which,  ia 
this  generation,  nations  c-in  be  saved  from  desolation  and  ruin,  tbtt 
democracy.  This,  to  many  conservative  e^rs,  would  seem  a  strange 
proposition;  and  yet  it  is  so  simple  that  I  lack  the  power  almost  of 
elucidating  it.  Look  at  England.  She  is  ambitions,  as  she  well 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  retain  that  dominion,  reaching  into 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  which  she  now  exercises.  She  i» 
likely  to  do  it,  too,  and  may  do  it,  by  reducing,  every  auoceaaive 
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year,  the  power  of  her  aristocracy,  and  introducing  more  and  more, 
the  popular  element  of  democracy  into  the  administration  of  her 
government. 

In  many  respects  the  government  of  England,  though  more  aris- 
tocratic, is  still  less  monarchical  than  our  own.    The  British  empire 
exiBtB  to-day  only  by  recognizing  and  gradually  adopting  the  great 
troth  that  if  the  British  empire  is  to  stand,  it  is  the  British  people 
who  are  to  muintnin  that  empire  and  enjoy  and  exercise  it     Franoe, 
the  other  great  European  power,  which  seems  to  stand  firmer  now 
than  ever,  and  to  be  renewing  her  career  of  prosperity  and  glory — 
L^'renoe.  under  the  form  of  a  de»|^>otism,  has  adopted  the  principle  of 
^■iniversal  sutTrag*',  and  the  empire  of  France  to-day  is  a  democracy. 
^■lie  Austrian  empire  is  fulling.     And  why?     Because  democracy  is 
^Bifiiug  in  Germany  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  its 
Vrarioofl  nations,  and  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage.     And  Italy 
tcxiay  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  rising  up  to  the 
dignity  of  renewed  national  life,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  univer- 
nl  Bu£Brage  and  the  limitation  of  power  by  the  action  of  the  whole 

I  people. 
\    "Sow  if  in  the  Old  World,  where  government  and  empire  are 
■Dtnmuhed  and  established  bo  strong  in  hereditary  aristocracy,  no 
Inpire  can  stand  except  as  it  yields  to  the  democratic  principle; 
look  around  over  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and  say  how  long 
yoQ  OAD  hold  these  states  in  a  federal  union  or  maintain  one  common 
I     ftOtbority  or  empire  here,  except  on  the  principles  of  democnicy  ? 
^Brherefore,  it  is  that,  I  sa}',  that  you  of  the  northwest  are,  above  all 
^Things,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  to  recognize  as  the  great  element 
of  the  republic,  the  systera  and  principles  of  democracy. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  democracy.    I  have 

some  men  prate  of  it  by  the  hour,  and  admire  it,  and  shout 

tr  it,  »nd  exprw«  their  reverence  for  it;  and  yet  I  have  seen  that 

ley  never  comprehend  the  simplest  element  of  democracy  ?     What 

it?    I»  it  tl  it»>of  monarchy  or  of  aristocracy?    Aristocnicy 

maintainc'i      - :  .  ,  here,  in  all  lands,  by  one  of  two  systems,  or  by 

combined,     An  aristocracy  is  the  government  in  which  the 

leged  own  the  Inads,  and  the  many  uuprivilt'g*^d  work  them,  or 

lich  tht!  few  privileged  own  the  laborers  anil  the  lalwrers  work 

tbem.     In  either  case  tlio  laborer  works  on  compulsioD,  and 

onder  the  constraint  of  force ;  and  in  either  case  ho  takes  that  which 
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may  remain  after  the  wants  of  the  owners  of  laad  or  labor  are  boik 
Kitisfied.  The  laborer  must  rest  content  with  the  privilege  of  bmig 
protected  in  his  personal  rights ;  and  the  powers  of  the  govenuneat 
are  exercised  by  the  owner,  of  labor  and  of  land. 

Here,  then,  you  see  I  have  brought  you  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  problem  of  society  in  this  repablic  or  empire.  It  is  this: 
Is  there  any  danger  that  in  the  United  States  the  citizen  will  not  be 
the  owner  of  the  land  which  he  cultivates?  If  there  is  any  part  uf 
the  United  States  where  the  labor  or  the  land  is  monopolized  bj 
capital,  there  is  a  place  in  which  the  democratic  element  has  not  yet 
had  its  introduction  or  been  pei  rnitted  to  work  its  way  efiecttullj. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  as  here,  where  you  arc,  no  man  can  monopt^ 
lize  the  land  which  another  man  is  obliged  to  cultivate,  much  ka 
monopolize  the  labor  by  which  the  lands  on  your  fields  are  cultirk- 
ted,  you  are  entirely  and  absolutely  established  and  grounded  on 
democratic  principles.  But,  you  all  know,  that  has  not  always  been 
the  history  of  our  whole  country,  and,  at  timeSy  was  not  the  ooodh 
tion  of  any  pait  of  it.  Some  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  labofen 
were  scarce,  and  the  field  to  be  cultivated  was  large,  private  citiaeos 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  driven,  iis  they  .''aid,  by  tlie  cupidity  of  I 
British  government,  introduced  the  labor  of  slaves  into  the  At 
colonies,  and  then  established  the  aristocracy  of  land  and  labor. 
The  system  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  Atlantic  states.  If  it  had 
not  been  interrupted  it  would  have  pervaded  the  oontineut  of 
America ;  and  instead  of  what  you  see,  and  of  what  you  are  a  part, 
and  of  what  you  do, — instead  of  emigration  from  the  eastern  statei 
into  the  prairies  of  the  west,  and  instead  of  emigration  from  Europe 
all  over  the  United  States,  you  would  have  had  in  the  northweit 
this  day  the  Boston  and  New  York  merchant  importing  laborers 
instead  of  freemen  into  the  seaports,  and  dispersing  them  over  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  That  would  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  civilization  on  this  continent.  It  has  been  fortunate  for  you, 
and  fortunate  for  us,  that  such  a  desecration  of  the  magnificent  aoeac^ 
provided  by  nature  for  the  improvement  of  human  socie^  and  tu 
the  increase  of  human  happiness,  has  been  arrested  so  aooo ;  wad 
you  will  see  how  felicitous  it  is  when  for  one  moment  you  compare 
the  condition  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Maine,  and  of  Iowa,  and  of  Illi- 
nois, and  of  Indiana,  and  of  all  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  wirfi 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  colonized  just  at  the  same  time  that 
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the  Atlantic  stotes  were  colonized,  and  with  the  condition  of  South 
America,  a  whole  and  entire  new  continent,  abounding  in  the  most 
laxoriant  vegetation  and  with  the  greatest  resonrcea  of  mineral 
wealth,  absolutely  reduced  It)  a  condition  of  perpetual  civil  war,  and 
ever-renewed  ruinous  desolation.     The  salvation  of  North  America 
fix>in  all  those  disasters  that  have  befallen  the  southern  portion  of 
I^Lthe  oontinent  is  the  result  of  bold  and  firm  procedure  on  the  part 
^M  of  your  ancej^toiB  and  mine,  less  than  a  hundred  year^  ago. 
^M      The  government  of  the  United  States  waa  established  in  an 
^■jbipicioas  moment.     The  world  had  become  aroused  to  the  injustice 
^^^»  well  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  rising  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  decision  that 
was  before  them,  determined  to  prevent  the  further  extension,  and, 
^—  as  fiu"  and  fast  ns  possible,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  African  slavery. 
^P  It  was  under  the  inlluence  of  a  high,  righteous,  noble,  humane  excite- 
ment like  that,  that  even  the  state  of  Virginia,  itself  a  slave  state, 
like  the  state  of  New  York,  determined  that,  so  far  as  her  power 

(and  h«?r  will  could  command  the  future,  slavery  should  cease  for- 
ever; firsty  by  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade,  which  would  bring 
|kout,  ultimately,  the  cessation  of  domestic  slavery ;  and,  in  the 
Hoond  place,  by  declaring  that  her  consent  to  the  cession  of  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  you  occupy  so  beautiful  a  part,  was 
given  with  the  express  condition  that  it  should  never  be  the  home 
>of  slATery  or  involunlajy  servitude. 
But,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  this,  hke  most  other  eflforts  of 
hiunan  society  to  do  good  and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
had  its  painful  and  unfortunate  reaction.  Hardly  twenty  years  had 
elapaed  after  the  passage  of  these  noble  acts  for  the  foundation  of 
liberty  on  the  North  American  continent,  before  there  came  over 
tbo  nation  a  tide  of  demoralization,  the  results  of  which,  coming  on 
OS  with  snch  fearful  rapidity,  surpass  almost  our  power  to  describe 
or  to  soffictently  deplore. 

What  have  we  seen  since  that  was  done?  We  have  seen  the 
It.  people  of  the  United  States — for  it  is  of  no  use  to  cast  responsibilitj 
^m  on  parties,  or  administrations,  orstatesmen^-extend  slavery  all  around 
^V  tlie  coast  of  the  gutf  of  Mexico.  We  have  seen  them  take  Texas 
V  into  the  Union,  and  agree  that  she  should  come  in  as  a  slave  state, 
and  have  the  right  to  multiply  herself  into  four  more  slave  states. 
We  have  socn  California  and  New  Mexico  conquered  by  the  people 
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of  the  United  States,  with  the  deliberate  consent,  if  not  pnrpost, 
that  slavery  should  be  extended  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  We  have  seen  the  constitution  of  the  United  Su'.«8 
perverted  by  the  coii*?nt  of  the  people  until  that  constitution,  iosuad 
of  being  a  law  of  freedom  and  a  citadel  of  human  rights  ha«  ocuae 
to  ho  pronounced  by  the  alfccted  judgment  and  willing  conaent  of 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  yet  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people,  to  be  a  tower  and  bulwark  of  human 
slavery,  of  African  bondage ;  and  you  have  it  now  announced  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  which  you  yourselves  brought  into 
power,  that  wherever  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  gvn'S,  it 
carries,  not  freedom  with  the  eagles  of  conquest,  but  hateful  bondage. 
If  the  principle  which  you  have  thus  permitted  to  be  established  ii 
true,  then  there  is  not  an  arsenal  within  the  United  States,  not  a 
military  or  naval  school  of  the  federal  government,  not  a  fiederal 
jail,  not  a  dock  yard,  not  a  ship  that  traverses  the  ocean  bearing  the 
American  flag  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where  the  law,  the  normU 
law,  the  law  by  which  men  are  tried  and  judged,  is  not  a  law  by 
which  every  man  whose  ancestor  was  a  slave  is  a  slave,  and  br 
which  property'  in  slaves,  not  freedom  of  man,  is  the  real  oondttion 
of  society  under  the  federal  system  of  government  I  can  only  ujik 
you  to  consider  for  a  moment  how  near  you  have  come  to  loflin^ 
everything  which  you  enjoy  of  this  great  interest  of  freedom.  The 
battle  culminated  at  last  on  the  fields  of  Kansas. 

How  severe  and  how  dreadful  a  battle  that  has  been,  you  all  know. 
It  was  a  great  and  desperate  effort  of  the  aristocracy  of  capital  in 
labor,  to  carry  their  system  practically  with  all  its  evils  to  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  cut  off  the  Atlantic  states  from  all 
communication  with  the  sister  states  on  the  Pacific^  and  so  extend 
slavery  from  the  centre,  both  ways,  restoring  it  throughout  the  whole 
country.  You  will  say  that  this  was  a  very  visionary  attempt;  bat 
it  was  far  from  being  visionary.  It  was  possible,  and  for  a  tinse 
eeemed  fearfully  probable— probable  for  this  reason,  that  the  land 
must  have  labor,  and  that  it  must  be  either  the  labor  of  freemen  or 
the  labor  of  slaves.  Introduce  slave  labor  in  any  way  that  you  can, 
and  free  labor  is  repelled,  and  avoids  it  Slave  labor  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
when  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  the  interior  of  the  oonti* 
nent,  was  open  to  slavery  with  your  consent  and  mine,  nothing  then 
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would  have  reii^ained  but  to  reoj^en  aud  restore  the  African  slave 

trade  ;  for  it  is  {)rolubitcd  onlj  by  a  law,  and  the  same  power  that 

_     made  tliu  law  could  repeal  and  abrogate  it.     The  same  power  that 

^Babro>;atcd  the  Missouri  compromise  in  1854,  would,  if  the  efl'orts  to 

^^|teb]i.4h  slavery  in  Kimsas  had  been  succc!%sful,  have  been,  after  a 

^BHsrt  time,  bold  enough,  daring  enough,  desperate  enough,  t<j  have 

repealed  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade.     And,  indeed, 

tbat  is  yet  a  posalbility  now;  for,  disguise  these  issuejj  now  before 

the  American  ])eoplo,  as  they  may  be  disguised  by  the  democratic 

purty,  yd  it  is  ncverthelesa  perfectly  true,  that  if  you  forego  your 

opposition  and  rcaistance  to  slaver}-,  if  this  popular  resistance  should 

withdrawn,  or  should,  for  any  reason,  ceiise,  then  the  African 

ive  trade,  which  at  first  illegally  renews  itself  along  the  consta  of 

)ar  southern  states,  would  gradually  steid  up  the  Mississippi,  until 

I  people,  tired  with  a  hopeless  resistance,  should  become  iudifterent, 

ad  African  slavery  would  once  more  become  the  disgraceflil  trade 

>f  the  American  flag. 

Now,  all  these  evils  would  have  happenefl,  all  this  abandonment 

»f  the  continent  of  North  America  to  slavery  would  have  hnpi>eiii'd, 

Paod  have  been  inevitable,  had  resistance  to  it  depenoed  alone  on  the 

people  of  the  thirteen  original  states.     We  were  already  overpowered 

there.     From  one  end  of  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  other,  there  were, 

18SU,  scarcely  three  states  which  did  not  declare  that  henceforth 

ey  gave  up  the  contest,  and  that  they  were  willing  that  the  j^eople 

the  new  territories  might  have  slavery  or  freedom,  and  might 

ioto  the  Union  as  slave  states,  or  as  free  states,  just  as  they 


When  that  had  happened,  what  would  have  followed?  Why, 
ttbAt  the  people  who  bad  the  right  to  slavery  if  they  pleased,  bad  the 
right  to  get  slaves  if  they  ploa-sed.  How,  then,  were  we  .saved?  ll 
•eem*  almost  as  if  it  was  providential  that  these;  new  suites  of  thu 
ttorthwest,  the  state  of  Michfgan,  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  state 
of  Iowa,  the  state  of  Ohio,  founded  on  this  reservation  for  freedom 
th«t  hod  betm  made  in  the  year  1787,  matured  just  in  the  critical 
moment  to  interpoc^e,  to  rally  the  free  states  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
coll  tliem  back  to  their  ancient  principles,  to  nerve  them  to  snstuin 
ibem  in  the  contest  at  the  capitol,  and  to  send  their  n«)ble  and  true 
•onii  and  daughters  to  the  plains  of  Kansas,  lo  defend,  at  ilw.  peril 
their  homes,  and  even  their  liv<^  if  need  were,  the  precious  soil 
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which  had  been  abfituloned  by  the  government  to  slavery,  from  the 
intriLsion  of  that,  tlie  givatost  evil  that  has  ever  befallen  our  land. 
You  inatared  in  tlie  right  time.  And  how  came  you  to  mature? 
How  came  you  to  be  better,  wiser,  than  we  of  the  Atlantic  stites? 
The  reason  is  a  simple  one,  perfectly  plain.  Your  soil  had  been  never 
polluted  by  the  footprints  of  a  slave.  Every  foot  of  ours  had  beea 
redeemed  from  slavery.  You  are  a  people  educated  in  the  ]ov<;  of 
freedom,  and  to  whom  the  practice  of  freedom  and  of  democracy 
belongs,  for  every  one  of  you  own  the  land  you  cultivate,  and  no 
human  being  that  has  ever  trodden  it  has  worn  the  ttumacles  of  a 
slave.  And  you  come  from  other  regions  too.  You  come  from  the 
Bcmth,  where  you  knew  the  evils  of  slavery.  You  come  from  Ger- 
many and  from  Ireland,  and  from  Holland,  and  from  France,  and 
from  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  where  you  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience the  sufleringa  that  result  from  aristocracy  and  oppreasioo. 
And  you  brought  away  with  you  from  your  homes  the  sentiments, 
the  education  of  freemen.  You  came  then  just  at  the  right  raomeDt. 
You  came  prepared.  You  came  qualified.  You  c-ame  sent  by  the 
Almighty  to  rescue  this  land  and  the  whole  continent  from  slavery. 
Did  ever  men  have  a  more  glorious  duty  to  perform,  or  a  more 
beneficent  destiny  before  them  than  the  people  of  the  northwestern 
angle  that  lies  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  worthy  of  it,  that  you 
appreciate  it. 

It  does  not  need  that  I  should  stimulate  you  by  an  appeal  lo  yotir 
patriotism,  to  your  love  of  justice,  and  to  your  honor,  to  perfect  thi» 
great  work,  to  persevere  in  it  until  you  shall  brinsr  the  governm«ml 
of  the  United  SUites  to  stand  hereatter  as  it  .stood  forty  yeani  ago,  a 
tower  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  instead 
of  a  bulwark  of  slavery.  I  prefer  rather  to  deal  in  what  may  jier- 
haps  be  not  less  pleasing  lo  you,  arfd  that  is^  lo  tell  you  that  the 
whole  responsibility  rests  henceforth  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
people  of  the  northwest.  Abandon  that  responsibility,  and  slavery 
extends  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  oo 
the  Atlantic  coast  There  can  be  no  virtue  in  commercial  and  man* 
ufacturing  communities  to  maintain  a  democracy,  when  the  demoo- 
racy  themselves  do  not  want  a  democracy.  There  is  no  virtue  tn 
Pearl  street,  in  Wall  street,  in  Court  street,  in  Chestnut  strrMrt,  in  any 
other  stieei  of  gre-at  comniereial  eitii's,  tliut  can  save  the  great  dcoiO* 
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cratic  governmeat  of  ouis,  when  you  cease  to  uphold  it  with  your 
intelligent  votes,  your  strong  and  mighty  hsuids.  You  must,  there- 
fore, lead  US  as  we  heretofore  reserved  and  prepared  the  way  for  you. 
"We  resign  to  you  the  banner  of  human  rights  and  human  liberty, 
on  this  continent^  and  we  bid  you  be  firm,  bold  and  onward,  and  then 
you  may  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  follow  you, 

II  have  said  that  you  are  to  have  the  responsibility  alone,     I  have 
shown  you  that  in  the  Atlantic  northern  states  we  were  dependent 
oo  you-     I  need  not  tell  you  that  at  present  you  can  expect  no  eflfec- 
iive  support  or  sympathy  in  the  Atlantic  southern  states. 
You  must  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  our  cause  by  argument,  by 
i«asoD,  by  the  firm  exercise  of  suffrage,  in  every  way  in  which  the 
human  ititelligenoe  and  human  judgment  can  be  convinced  of  truth 
and  right — ^you  must  demonstrate  it,  giving  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  overcoming  passion  and  prejudice  and  enmity, 
^^ft  with  gentleness,  with  patience,  with  loving  kindne&s  to  your  brethren 
^of  the  slave  stales,  until  they  shall  see  that  the  way  of  wisdom  which 
yoa  have  chosen  is  also  the  path  of  peace.     The  southwest  are 
8liaivr«  with  you  of  the-  norlhwi«t  in  this  gnwt  inlieritnnec  of  i-mpire. 
H  It  bolc^ugs  equally  lo  tbem  and  to  you.     They  have  plains  as  Iteauti* 
HfuL     They  have  rivers  as  noble.     They  have  all  the  elements  of 
^^Mrealth,  prosperity  and  power  that  you  have.    Still  from  them,  from 
^H|Hitacky  and  Tennessee,  from  Missouri  and  Arkan.sas,  from  Ala- 
^^Hka  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  you  will  for  the  present  receive 
no  aid  or  sup[x>rt ;  bat  yoa  will  have  to  maintain  your  principles  in 
oppodtidu,  although  I  trust  ni>t  in  defiance  of  them — and  that,  for 
the  rimple  reasotj  that  in  the  great  year  1787,  when  Mr.  Jefferson 
rofmaed  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  in  all  the  public  domain 
l!  •  ti  StJitc-s,  lying  southwest,  as  well  as  that  lying  north- 

..^  t;hio  river,  those  suites  hml  not  the  furec:»st,  had  not  the 
dgmeflt,  lo  surrender  the  tempurary  conveniences  and  advantageii 
very,  and  tn  elect,  as  your  ancestors  chose  for  you,  the  great 
of  free  labor.     They  chose  slavery,  and  they  have  to  drag 
t,  for  9oiT\v  years  yet,  not  long,  not  bo  long  as  eomcof  yuu  will  live, 
ui  still  MO  long  that  they  will  be  a  drag  and  «  weight  upon  your 
'     •     '  .'id  of  lending  you  assistance — the3' have  got  to  drag 
ai  .i.'ir  system  of  slave  labor.     You  have,  therefore,  as 

oa  •Be^  the  whole  rwsponsibility.    It  de|)cnd8  upon  you.     Yoa  have 
npllancc  upon  tlie  Atbintic  states  of  the  east,  north  or  south.  You 
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have  the  opposition  of  the  aoulhem  states  on  either  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains ;  but  still  the  power  is  with  jou.     You  sresitiuted 
■where  all  powers  have  ever  been,  that  have  controlled  the  destint  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.     You  are  in  the  land  which  jwo- 
duces  the  wheat  and  the  corn,  the  cereal  grains — the  land  liuU  \» 
covered   with  the  oak,  and  where  they  say  the  slave  cimnol  Hvt. 
They  are  in  the  laud  that  produces  cotton  and  gugar  and  tin;  tropicil 
firuits — ^in  the  land  where  tiiei/  say  the  white  man  cannot  labor;  ia 
the  land  where  the.  white  man  moat  perish  if  he  have  not  a  negro 
slave  to  provide  him  with  food  and  raiment.    They  do,  indeed,  com- 
mand the  mouths  of  the  rivere;  but  what  is  that  worth,  except  as 
they  derive  perpetual  supplies,  perpetual  moral  reinvigoration,  from 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  north  that  reside  around  the  sources  of  those 
mighty  rivers? 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  I  am  speaking  otUy  words  of  truth  aad 
experience.  The  northwest  is  by  no  means  so  small  as  you  may 
think  it;  I  speak  to  you  because  I  feci  that  I  am,  and  during  all  my 
mature  life  have  been,  one  of  you.  Although  of  New  York,  I 
still  a  citizen  of  the  northwest  The  northwest  extends  eaMtward^ 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  does  not  all  of  westB? 
New  York  lie  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains?  Whence 
comes  all  the  inspiration  of  free  soil  which  spreads  itself  with  such 
cheerful  voices  over  all  these  plains?  WTiy,  from  New  York  west- 
ward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,'  The  people  btforo  me — who 
are  you  but  New  York  men,  while  you  are  men  of  the  northwest? 
It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  men  change  the  skies,  but  not  their 
minds,  when  they  emigrate;  but  you  have  changed  neither  skies 
mind. 

I  will  add  but  one  word  more.  This  is  not  the  business  of  this 
day  alone.  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  year  alone.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  northwest  alone.  It  is  the  interest,  the  destiny  of 
human  society  on  the  continent  You  are  to  make  this  whole  conti- 
nent,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  a  land  of  fn^dom  and 
a  land  of  happiness.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  now  existing,  no 
empire  existing,  or  as  yet  established,  that  is  to  equal  or  can  equal 


'  At  thti  point  of  the  tpvech  a  large  nnuitixr  nt  yrji'<;<  1 
tbe  dlflisniDt  countirs  tn  Nr«r  Tork,  fWtin   » 
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lor&tion  the  future  of  the  United  States.     It  is  not  for  ourselves 

je ;  you  have  the  least  possible  interest  in  it.    It  is,  indeed,  for 

lose  children  of  yours.     Old  John  Adams,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 

Sxevolutionary  war,  be  sat  down  and  counted  up  the  losses  and  sacri- 

Lfices  that  he  had  endured  and  made,  rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of 

Ibe  independence  which  hud  been  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and 

I:  "I  have  gained  nothing.     I  should  have  been  even  niorecom- 

iblc,  perhaps,  and  more  quiet,  had  we  remained  under  the  British 

lominion ;  but  for  my  children,  and  for  their  children,  and  for  the 

sn  of  the  generation  that  labored  with  me,  I  feel  that  we  have 

M  a  work  which  entitles  us  t(3  rejoice,  and  call  upon  us  by  our 

to  render  our  thanks  to  Almighty  God." 


THE  CONSTITUTION  INTERPRETED.' 

It  has  been  by  a  simple  rule  of  interpretation  that  I  have  studied 

the  constitution  of  my  country.    That  rule  has  been  simply  this; 

That  by  no  word,  no  act,  no  combination  into  which  I  might  enter, 

shoald  any  one  human  being  of  the  generation  to  which  I  belong, 

mnch  less  any  class  of  human  beings,  of  any  niition,  race  or  kindred, 

j^be  repressed  and  kept  down  in  the  least  degree  in  their  efforts  to 

^k;«c  U>  a  higher  state  of  liberty  and  happiness.     Amid  all  the  glosses 

Hof  the  times,  amid  all  the  essays  and  discussions  to  which  the  con* 

iPtrtitulion  of  the  United  States  has  been  subjected,  this  has  been  the 

simple,  plain,  broad  light  in  which  I  have  read  every  article  and 

Hfererjr  »eolion  of  that  great  instrument.     Whenever  it  requires  of 

Vine  that  this  hand  shall  keep  down  the  humblest  of  the  human  nute, 

Vtben  I  will  lay  down  power,  place,  position,  fame,  everything,  rather 

than  adopt  such  a  cfjnstruction  or  such  a  rule.    If,  therefore,  in  this 

land  there  are  any  that  woul<l  rise,  I  e.\tcnd  to  them,  in  (Jod'.s  name, 

a  good  speed.     If  there  are  any  in  foreign  lands  who  would  improve 

khctr  condition  by  emigration,  or  if  there  be  any  here  who  would 

go  abroad  in  the  search  of  happiness,  in  the  improvemetit  of  their 

^^oondition,  or  in  their  elevation  to  a  higher  state  of  dignity  and  hup 

HpiDMB,  they  have  always  had,  and  always  sliail  have,  a  cheering 

'     word  and  such  efforts  as  I  can  consistently  make  in  their  behalf. 

>S>tnct  tram  Mr.  8«wa«(l'*  vpaech,  ■!  XjtdUoD,  S«pteiiib«f  U,  isao. 
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SAINT  PADL,  SKPTEMBER  18,  18C0. 

One  needs  to  have  had  something  of  my  own  experience  of  livirig 
in  a  state  at  an  early  period  of  ita  material  development  and  sociaJ 
improvement,  and  growing  up  with  its  growing  greatness,  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  I  am  oppressed,  on  this  my  first 
entrance  into  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Minuesola.  Every  step  of 
my  progress  since  I  reached  the  Northern  Mississippi  has  been 
attended  by  au  agreeable  and  constantly  increasing  surprise.  I  Lad 
j^rly  read  the  works  in  which  the  geographer  had  described  tiio 

snes  around  rae,  and  I  had  studied  these  scenes  minutely  in  the 
finest  protiuctions  of  art;  but  still  the  grandeur,  the  luxuriance,  the 
getiiality  of  the  region  were  but  imperfectly  conceived  before  I  Saw 
these  sentinel  walls  that  look  down  on  the  Missisisippi — seen  fts  I 
beheld  them — just  when  the  earliest  tinges  of  the  fall  give  the  rich 
variety  of  hues  to  the  American  forest  I  thought  how  much  of 
taste  and  genius  had  been  wasted  in  celebrating  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  bt'fore  civilized  man  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  And  then  that  bem:  "  '  '  V? 
Pepin  scene,  at  tlie  close  of  the  day,  when  the  autumnal  gi-  .>: 

shores  was  lost  in  a  deep  blue  hue  that  emulated  that  of  tba 
heavens ;  the  moistened  atmosphere  reflected  the  golden  rays  of  tbt^^J 
setting  snn,  and  the  skies  above  seemed  to  come  down  to  eoinplet^l 
the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  scene.  It  was  a  piece  of  upbolsteiy 
such  as  no  hand  but  that  of  nature  could  have  made.  This  magnifi- 
cent lake,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota — a  state  which  I  have  loved,  which  I  ever  shall 
love,  for  more  reasons  than  time  would  now  allow  me  to  mention, 
but  chiefly  because  it  was  one  of  three  states  which  my  own  Toico 
had  been  potential  in  bringing  into  the  Federal  Union.  Every  ooe 
of  the  tlmx*  was  a  fnx;  state,  and  I  believe  on  my  soul  that,  of  the 
whole  throe,  MinQesota  is  the  freest  of  alL 
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I  find  myself  now,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Ligblaudrt  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ojntinent  of  North  America,  equidistant  from  the  watera 
of  Hudson's  bay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
the  ooean  in  which  the  sun  sets — here  on  the  spot  where  spring  up, 
Almost  side  by  side,  and  so  near  that  they  may  kis.s  each  other,  the 
two  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  the  one  of  which  pursuing  its 
Btrmnge,  capricious,  majestic,  vivacious  course  through  rapids  and 
cascade,  lake  after  lake,  bay  al"l«r  bay,  and  river  afttr  river,  till, 
at  last,  after  a  course  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  it  brings 
jour  commerce  into  the  ocean  midway  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  and 
the  other,  which  meandering  through  woodland  and  prairie  a  like 
distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  mile^,  taking  in  tributary 
liter  tributary  from  the  east  and  from  the  Wfjst,  bringing  together 
the  waters  fn)ra  the  western  declivity  of  tlie  Alk'glianies  and  tb© 
torrents  which  roll  down  the  eastern  sides  of  tbe  Ri.»cky  mountains, 
finds  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  is  the  central 
place  where  the  agriculture  of  the  richest  regions  of  North  America 
must  begin  its  magnificent  suppHes  to  tlie  whole  world.  On  the 
ttiMt,  all  along  the  shoreof  lake  Superior,  and  on  the  west,  stretching 
in  one  broad  plain,  in  a  belt  across  the  continent,  m  a  country  where 
State  after  state  is  yet  to  rise,  and  whence  the  productions  for  the 
support  of  human  society  in  other  crowded  states  must  forever  go 
Mfortii.  This  is  then  a  commanding  field;  but  it  is  as  conunanding 
Vin  regard  to  the  commercial  future,  for  power  is  not  to  reside  |>erma« 
f  nently  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tbe  Alleghany  mountains,  nor  in  the 
•eaportB  of  tl»«  Pacific.  Seai>orts  have  always  been  controlled  at 
last  bj  the  people  of  the  interior.  The  people  of  the  inland  and 
of  the  upland,  those  who  inhabit  the  sources  of  the  mighty  waters, 
are  they  who  supply  all  states  with  the  materials  of  wealth  and 
power.  The  scjiports  will  be  the  mouths  by  which  we  shall  commu- 
nicate and  (»rrc»pontl  with  Europe,  but  the  power  that  shall  speiik 
and  shall  communicate  and  express  the  will  of  men  on  this  oonti- 
is  to  be  local<'<l  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  anil  lit  the  source  of 
[jasiasippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  other  day.s,  studying  what 
Etnigbt  perhaps  have  seemed  to  othcn  a  visionary  subject,  I  have 
cast  about  for  the  future  thf  ultimate  ct-ntral  scat  of  power  of  the 
North  Americain  people.  I  have  lo<jkf<l  at  Quebec  and  at  New  Or- 
leans,  at  Washington  and  at  San  Francisco,  at  Cincinnati  and  at  St. 
>aia,  and  it  has  been  the  n-xnlt  of  my  bo«t  conjoctunc  that  the  scat 
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of  power  for  North  America  would  yet  be  found  in  the  vallejr  of 
Mexico;  that  the  glories  of  the  Aztec  capital  would  be  renewed,  and 
that  city  would  become  ultimately  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  I  have  corrected  that  view,  and  I  now  bcUeve 
that  the  last  seat  of  power  on  the  great  continent  will  be  found  eome- 
where  within  a  radius  not  very  far  from  the  very  spot  where  I  sttuid, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  on  the  gnat 
Mediterranean  lakes. 

I  have  often  seen,  but  never  with  great  surprise,  that  on  the  ooc»- 
sion  of  a  revival  of  religion,  the  oldest,  the  most  devout,  the  most 
religious  preacher — he  whose  life  had  seemed  to  me  and  to  the 
world  to  be  better  ordered  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  affec- 
tion to  mankind,  has  discovered  that  ho  had  been  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  own  experience,  and  that  he  now  found  out,  to  his  great  grief  and 
astonishment,  that  he  had  never  before  been  converted,  and  that  now 
for  the  first  time  he  had  become  a  Christian.  While  standing  het«,  I 
almost  fall  into  the  notion  that  I  am  in  the  catt-gory  of  that  preacher, 
and  although  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  been  really  ascdi* 
tious  or  ever  a  disloyal  citizen,  I  have  yet  never  exactly  and  com- 
pletely understood  the  duties  that  I  owed  to  society  and  the  spirit 
that  belongs  to  an  American  citizen.  I  have  never  until  now  occu- 
pied that  place  whence  I  could  grasp  the  whole  grand  panorama  of  the 
continent,  for  the  happiness  of  whose  present  people  and  of  whose 
future  millions  of  millions,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  American  statesman  t^^ 
labor.  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  indeed  I  have  thought  that  ovI^H 
could  get  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  greatness  of  this  republic  of  ours, 
if  he  could  stand  as  I  have  stood  on  the  deck  of  an  American  ship  of 
war,  as  she  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  passed  through  the  Ionian 
islands,  ascended  the  Adriatic,  bearing  at  the  mast-head  the  stripes  and 
stars  that  command  respect  and  inspire  fear  equally  among  the  serai- 
barbarians  of  Asia  and  the  most  polite  and  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 
I  have  often  thought  that  I  could  lift  myself  up  to  the  coDoeption 
of  the  greatness  of  this  republic  of  oure  by  taking  a  stand  on  the 
terrace  of  the  capitol  of  Washington,  and  contemplating  the  concen- 
tration of  the  political  power  of  the  American  people,  and  then  fol- 
lowing out  in  my  imagination  the  dispatches  by  which  that  will, 
after  being  modified  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
went  forth  in  laws,  and  edicts,  and  ordinances  for  the  government 
And  direction  of  a  great  people.     But,  after  all,  no  such  place  ai 
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either  of  these  is  equal  to  that  I  now  oocupj.  I  seem  to  mysolf  to 
stftnd  here  on  thi^  einincnoo  aa  tLo  traveler  who  elimbs  tbo  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Romo.  There,  through  the  opeaicg  of  that  dome,  he 
■eenu  to  himself  to  bo  in  almost  direct  and  immediate  communica* 
tk>n  with  tLe  Almighty  Power  that  directa  and  controls  the  actions 
tad  the  wills  of  men,  and  be  looks  down  with  pity  on  the  priests 
and  votaries  below  who  vainly  try,  by  poring  over  beads  and  rituals, 
to  rtttdy  out  and  influence  the  mind  of  the  Eternal.  Standing  here 
ftod  looking  far  off  into  the  northwest,  I  see  the  Russian  as  he 
busily  occupies  himself  in  establishing  seaports  and  towns  and  forli- 
fioations,  on  the  verge  of  this  continent,  as  the  outposts  of  St.  Peters- 
buig,  and  I  can  say,  "  Go  on,  and  build  up  your  outposts  all  along 
tbe  ooftst  up  even  to  the  Arctic  ocean — they  will  yet  become  the  out- 
pOBta  of  my  own  country — monuments  of  the  civilization  of  the 
United  States  in  the  northwest,"  So  1  look  off  on  Prince  Rupert's  land 
and  Canada,  and  sec  there  an  ingenious,  enterpri^ng  and  ambitious 
people,  occupied  with  bridging  rivers  and  constructing  canals,  rail- 
roads and  u;legn»ph!«,  to  organize  and  preserve  great  British  provinces 
north  of  the  great  lakes,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  around  the  shores  of 
Hadson  bay,  and  I  am  able  to  say,  "  It  is  very  well,  you  are  build- 
ing exoclleut  states  to  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  American  Union." 
I  can  look  aonthweat  and  see,  amid  all  the  convulsions  that  are  break- 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  and  in  their  rapid  decay  and  dis- 
utioa,  the  preparatory  stage  for  their  reorganization  in  free,  equal 
and  oelf-goveniing  members  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
tbo  sanic  high  range  of  vision  I  can  look  down  on  the  stAtes  and  the 
people  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Maine  and  Maasachustdts,  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia  and  the  Oarolintis,  and  Georgia, 
and  Lonisiana,  and  Texas,  and  round  by  the  Pacific  coast  to  Califor- 
nia ami  Oregon.  I  wm  hear  tlieir  disputes,  their  fretful  controver- 
fliea,  their  threats  that  if  their  own  separate  interests  are  not  grati- 
fied and  consulted  by  the  fe<leral  government  th«>y  will  separate 
from  thin  Union.  I  am  able  to  say,  "peaci»,  be  still."  These  sub- 
jixsis  of  contention  and  di.><{>ut«i  that  so  irritate  and  anger  and  pro> 
▼oko  and  alienate  you,  are  but  temporary  and  ephemeral  Tlicse 
institations  which  you  so  much  desire  to  conserve,  and  for  which 
you  think  you  would  sacritice  the  welfare  t)f  the  peoplo  of  the  con- 
tinenl,  are  almost  oh  ephemeral  as  yourselves.  The  rnan  is  l>om  to-day 
wbo  will  live  to  iee  the  Azoericau  Union,  tbe  American  people^ 
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coming  into  the  harmonious  understanding  that  this  ia  the  land  for 
the  white  man,  and  that  whatever  elements  there  are  to  disturb  its 
present  peace  or  irritate  the  passions  of  its  possessors,  will  in  the 
end,  and  that  end  will  come  before  long,  pass  away,  ineffectual  in 
any  way  to  disturb  the  harmony  o£,  or  endanger  tlie  stability  of  this 
great  Union. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  reflections  like  these  that  I  thank  God 
here  to-day,  more  fervently  than  ever,  that  I  live  in  so  great  & 
country  as  this,  and  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  it«  not  before  iIm 
period  when  political  society  was  to  be  organiwxi,  nor  yet  in  rhti 
distant  period  when  it  is  to  collapse  and  f:dl  into  ruin,  but  thai  I 
live  in  the  very  day  and  hour  when  political  society  is  to  be  effart- 
ually  organized  throughout  the  entire  continent.  We  seem  here,  and 
now  for  the  first  time,  to  be  conscious  of  that  high  necessity  which 
compels  every  state  in  the  Union  to  be,  not  separate  and  isolated,  but 
one  part  of  the  American  repflblia  We  see  and  feel  more  than  BWt, 
when  we  come  up  here,  that  fervent  heat  of  love  and  attachment  to 
the  region  in  which  our  lot  ia  cast,  that  will  not  suffer  the  citiz«!ni  of 
Maine,  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  or  tbe 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  to  be  aliens  to,  or  enemies  <£, 
each  other,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  compels  them  all  to  be 
members  of  one  great  political  family.  Aye,  and  we  see  now  bow 
it  is  that  while  society  is  convulsed  with  rivalries  and  jealoooieB 
between  native  and  foreign  bom  in  our  Atlantic  cities  and  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  and  tormented  with  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  birth,  of  language,  and  of  religion,  here,  in 
the  central  point  of  the  republic,  the  German,  and  the  Irii^hman,  and 
the  Italian,  and  the  Frenchman,  the  Hollander  and  the  Norwegian, 
becomes  in  spite  of  himself,  almost  completely  in  his  own  ilay,  and 
entirely  in  his  own  children,  an  American  citizen.  We  sec  the 
unity,  in  other  words,  that  constitutes,  and  compels  us  to  oonstitnte, 
not  many  nations,  not  many  peoples,  but  one  nation  and  one  people 
only. 

Valetudinarians  of  the  north  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  south  to  restore  their  wasting  frames  »mder 
consumption ;  and  invalids  of  the  south  have  been  accustomed  to 
seek  the  skies  of  Italy  for  the  same  relief.  Now  you  see  the  valft- 
tudinarians  of  the  whole  continent,  from  the  frozen  north  and  the 
burning  south,  resort  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  for  an 
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"piere  wLicb  shall  restore  tbem  to  health.     Do  you  not  see  and  feel 
here  that  this  atniusphere  has  another  virtue — that  when  men  from 
Miiinc,  and  from  Carolina,  and  from  Mississippi,  and  from  New 
^   Qampobire,  and  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  from  Ger- 
^m  many  and  from  all  other  portions  of  the  world  corao  up  here,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  the  atmosphere  not  only  of  health,  but  of  liberty 
and  freedom  ?     Do  we  not  feel  when  we  come  up  here,  that  we  have 
not  only  found  the  temple  and  the  shrine  of  freedoin,  but  that  we 
hare  come  into  the  actual  living  presence  of  the  goddess  of  freedom 
herself?     Once  in  her  presence,  wo  see  that  no  less  aipacious  temple 
ooold  be  fit  for  the  worship  that  is  her  due.     I  wish,  my  fellow  citi- 
1^^       sens,  that  all  my  associates  in  public  life  could  come  up  here  with 
^ft  jXkBf  and  learn  by  experience,  as  I  have  done,  the  elevation  and 
^^  serenity  of  soul  which  pervades  the  people  of  the  great  northwest. 
It  is  the  only  region  of  the  United  States  in  which  I  lind  fraternity 
and  mutual  chanty  fully  developed.     Since  I  first  set  foot  on  the 
aoil  of  the  valley  of  the  Ujiper  Mississippi,  I  have  met  men  of  all 
•ectMand  of  all  religious;  men  of  the  republican  party  and  meu  of 
the  dcmocmtic  party,  and  of  the  American  party,  and  I  have  not 
lieard  i  achful  word,  one  intolerant  or  disdainful  sentiment; 

I  hav>.-  it  yon  can  differ,  and  yet  not  disagree,     I  have  seen 

that  you  can  love  your  parties  and  the  statesmen  of  your  choicei 
and  yet  love  still  more  the  country  and  its  rulers;  the  people,  the 
sovcivign  p«:ople ;  not  the  squatter  sovereigns  scattered  widecast  and 
rotring  in  distant  and  remote  territories  which  you  are  never  to  enter, 
ai  that  they  may  be  sold,  and  that  the  supreme  court  of 

th.!.  - -  -„_ilcs  may  abolish  sovereignty  and  the  sovereigns  both 

together.     Yoa  love  the  sovereignty  that  you  possess  yourselves, 

^ft    in  which  every  man  is  his  own  sovereign,  the  popular  sovereignty 

^^    thai  belongs  to  rao  imd  the  popular  sovereignty  that  belongs  to  you ; 

the  equal  popular  sovereignty  that  belongs  to  every  other  man  who 

is  under  the  goveniment  and  protection  of  the  United  States.     Under 

the  tnfiuenoe  of  such  sentiments  and  feelings  ns  these,  I  scareely 

n       know  how  to  act  or  speak,  when  I  come  before  you  at  the  command 

H   of  the  republican  people  of  Minnesota  as  a  republican.     I  feel  that 

^LMAnMa|dd  be  but  a  little  more  indulgent  a  little  more  patient  with 

^^^^^HJ^Ti  and  a  little  more  charitable,  all  the  grounds  on  which 

we  differ  would  disappear  and  pass  away,  just  as  popular  sovereignty 

ifl  pawing  away ;  and  let  ns  nil,  tbougli  we  cannot  confess  ourselTes 
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to  be  all  republicans,  at  least  agree  that  we  all  are  Above  all  parties 
— AmericaD  citize&s.  I  see  here,  tnoreover,  bow  it  is,  that  in  spite 
of  sectional  and  personal  ambition,  the  form  and  body  and  spirit  of 
this  nation  organized  itself  and  consolidated  itself  out  of  the  eq^tu- 
librium  of  irrepre-ssible  and  yet  healthful  poUtical  counterbalancing 
forces,  and  how  out  of  that  equilibrium  it  produced  just  exactlj 
that  one  thing  which  the  interests  of  this  continent  and  of  nifinkind 
require  should  be  developed  here — and  that  is,  a  federal  republic  of 
separate  republican  or  democratic  states.  I  see  here  how  little  joa 
and  I,  and  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  and  greater  than  you  or 
I,  have  done,  and  how  little  they  can  do  to  produce  the  requisite 
political  condition  for  the  people  of  this  continent,  the  condition  of 
a  free  people.  I  see  that,  while  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  been 
trying  to  do  much  and  to  do  everything,  and  whde  many  fancy  that 
they  have  done  a  gre-at  deal,  yet  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we 
now  are  doing,  what  we  .shall  hereafter  do,  and  what  we  and  those 
who  may  come  after  us  shall  continue  to  be  doing,  is  juat  exactly 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  whether  we  knew  it  or  not,  for  tho 
interests  of  humanity  throughout  the  world,  and  therefore  was  cer- 
tain to  be  done,  because  necessity  is  only  another  expression  or 
name  for  the  higher  law.  God  ordains  that  what  is  useful  to  be 
done  shall  be  done.  When  I  survey  American  society  as  it  is  de- 
veloping fully  and  f)erfectly  here,  I  see  that  it  is  doing  what  ibe 
exigencies  of  political  society  throughout  the  world  have  at  hist 
rendered  it  necessary  to  be  done.  Society  tried  for  six  thousand 
years  how  to  live  and  improve  and  perfect  itself  under  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  systems  of  government,  while  practising  a  system 
of  depredation  and  slavery  on  each  other.  The  result  has  been  all 
over  the  world  a  complete  and  absolute  failure.  At  last,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  failure  was  discovered,  and  a  revelation  wis 
made  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  to  which  henceforth  men  should 
cease  to  enslave  each  other,  and  should  govern  themselves. 

Nowhere,  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  in  Europe,  was  there  any  open  field 
where  this  great  new  work  of  the  organization  of  a  politicaJ  society 
under  a  more  au.spicious  system  of  government,  could  be  attempted. 
They  were  all  occupied.  This  great  and  unoccupied  continent  fur- 
nished the  very  theatre  that  was  necessary ;  and  to  it  came  all  the  bold, 
and  the  free,  and  the  brave  men  throughout  the  world,  who  f<-e\  and 
know  that  necessity,  and  who  have  the  courage,  the  manhood,  and 
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the  humanity  to  labor  to  produce  this  great  organization.  Provi- 
dence set  apart  this  continent  for  the  work,  and,  as  I  think,  set  apart 
and  designated  this  particular  locality  for  the  place  whence  shall  go 
forth  continually  the  ever-renewing  spirit  which  shall  bring  the 
people  of  all  other  portions  of  the  continent  up  to  a  continual  ad- 
vance in  the  establishment  of  the  system.  I  may  make  myself 
better  understood  by  ssiying,  that  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  men  had  lived  the  involuntary  subjects  of  political  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  time  had  come  when  mankind  could  no  longer 
consent  to  be  so  governed  by  foice.  The  time  had  come  when  men 
■were  to  hve  voluntary  citizens  and  sovereigns  themselves  of  the 
states  which  they  possessed,  and  tliat  is  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
inent  established  here.  It  has  only  one  vital  principle.  All  others 
are  resolved  into  it.  That  one  principle — what  is  it?  It  is  the 
equality  of  every  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  state  to  be  governed. 
If  there  be  not  absolute  political  equality  then  .some  portion  of  the 
people  are  governed  by  force,  and  are  not  voluntary  citizens ;  and 
whenever  any  portion  of  the  people  are  governed  by  force,  then 
you  are  carried  so  far  backward  again  toward  the  old  system  of 
involuntary  citizenship,  or  a  government  by  kings,  lords,  and  stand- 
ing armies.  This  was  the  great  necessity,  not  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  alone — it  was  not  even  the  original  Cf)nception  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  a  rc[>ublican  government  was  to  be 
established  for  themselves  alone,  bat  the  establishment  of  the  repnb- 
lif»n  system  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  only  bringing  out 
and  reducing  to  actual  practice  the  ideas  and  opinions  which  men 
b.id  already  formed,  all  over  the  civilized  world.  If  you  will  reft»r 
t<»  the  action  of  our  forefathers,  j-ou  will  find  that  while  they  did 
labor,  as  they  might  well  lal)or,  to  secure  this  government  in  its 
r -publican  form  for  themselves  and  their  postt-rity,  yet  they  wen"! 
c  »n!«cions  that  they  were  erecting  it  as  a  model  of  refuge  for  tlie 
people  of  every  nation,  kindred  and  tongue  under  heaven.  The  old 
continental  congress  of  1787  declared  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  was  forever  the  interest  of  human  nature,  and  that  it  was  the 
)K>litical  redemption  of  human  nature  that  was  to  be  worked  out  on 
the  continent  of  North  America;  and,  as  T  have  said,  it  is  to  l)e 
brought  to  its  perfection  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  framers  of  the  republic  conceived  this  necessity — they  assumed 
this  high  responsibility.    They  never  could  have  done  so,  except 
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for  the  crisis  of  the  revolution,  wLieL  kimllt'il  an    w   '  • 

psilriolism  within  the  bosom  of  the  p€'0[ile  and  enn  :a 

brief  period  to  elevate  themselves  up  ubove  tenijwniry  and  cpbcmenl 
inttTosts  and  prejudices,  and  to  rise  to  the  great  teat  of  r>rj»aj\izinj 
and  (XHistituting  a  free  and  purolj  popular  guveruinenL  The  people 
understood  tlie  great  principle  on  which  it  was  to  Ire  ftmiided— (be 
[lolitical  equality  of  the  whole  people;  and  that  tht-y  did  a)  niMler- 
stand  it  you  will  see  in  the  fact  iliat  in  the  Declaratiun  of  IndejietuJ- 
ence  they  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  republic  ou  the  j^rat 
truth  that  all  men  are  created  eqiial,  and  have  inalieuablo  ri^ta  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  purauit  of  happiness.  But  it  was  not  the  pood 
fortune  of  our  iiitljers  to  be  able  to  find  full  and  ample  tnutcrials,  all 
of  tlie  riglit  kind,  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  libcrlj,  which 
they  constructed.  Providence  has  w  ordered  it  that  nnifonnlv  j*f- 
feet  niiiterials  for  any  edifice  which  the  human  miud  is  requirwl  u> 
devise,  and  the  human  hand  to  construct,  cannot  In;  fuutid  ativ* 
where.  If  yf>u  propo.se  to  build  a  lime-stone  house  hrrx',  vou  m«T 
e.Kcavate  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed  and  take  from  tbe 
quarry  tlie  needed  n>ck»  and  lay  them  all  away  in  ibeir  proiMU"  plaoa 
ill  the  founihition  and  walls  and  vaulted  n>of;  but  other  materials 
lie.sides  the  lime-stone  enter  into  the  noblest  structure  yuu  can  make. 
There  must  be  some  lime,  and  some  sand,  and  some  iron,  and  .toine 
wood,  and  one  must  combine  perfect  with  imjierfeet  malerialit  to 
make  any  human  structure.  Even  the  foimtlcrs  of  a  grvni  rvpublic 
like  this,  wishing  and  intending  to  place  it  on  the  principle  of  ib< 
eipiality  of  man,  bad  to  take  such  materials  a»  they  found.  Th<y 
had  to  take  society  ns  it  was,  in  which  .some  were  free  and  some 
w»'re  slaves,  and  to  form  a  Union  in  which  some  wen^  free  states aaJ 
Kune  were  slave  stales.  They  bad  the  i<h'al  b<'ft)re  them,  but  tbey 
Wire  unable  to  perfect  it  all  at  once.  What  did  they  do?  Ther 
did  as  the  architect  does  who  raises  a  etructuri*  of  etone  and  tinve, 
and  sand,  and  wood,  and  iron;  where  there  is  a  \Nenkiifss  of  maberiai. 
and  where  the  strength  of  the  edifice  woidd  be  impaire<l  by  it,  he 
ap|)lies  braces,  and  piojw,  and  bulwarks,  a»«l  buttresses  to  stnjnglbo 
and  fortify  so  as  xxy  make  the  weak  part  combine  with,  and  be  h«U 
together  in  .solid  connection  with  the  firm  and  strong.  That  k  wlut 
our  fathers  intended  to  do,  and  what  the}'  did  ilo,  when  tliey  fmmcd 
iheJi^tlcral  g*>vernmeni.  Seeing  this  clement  of  slavery,  which  tbev 
B'ltild  not  eliminate,  ihey  said,  "  \Vc  will  take  care  tlml  it  shall  not 
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cen  tbe  edifice  ami  bring  it  down.     We  will  take  care  that 

Ithougb  we  cannot  get  rid  of  slaves  now,  the  number  of  slaves 

beroafler  shall  diminish  and  the  number  of  white  men  !»hall  increase, 

md  that  ultimatelj  the  clement  of  free  white  men  shall  be  so  strong 

hat  the  clement  of  slavery  shall  be  inadequate  to  produce  any 

srioos  danger,   calamity,  or  disaster."    How  did  they  do  this? 

ley  did  it  in  a  simple  way  by  authorizing  congress  to  prohibit,  and 

truutically  by  prohibiting,  the  African  alave  trade  after  the  expira- 

liuu  of  twenty  years  fiom  the  establiishincnt  of  the  constitution; 

luppuaing  that  if  no  more  slaves  were  imported,  the  American 

^•••plc,  then  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  emancipation,  would 

lie  able  to  eliminate  from  the  country  the  small  amount  of  slavery 

rhich  would  l)e  left  to  decay  and  decline  for  want  of  invigoration 

jy  ih«  Afrifo'in  .slave  trade.     They  did  another  thing.     They  set 

ipurt  th«  U^rritory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  nearly  all  of  the 

iniMSCUpiod  domain  of  the  United  Slates,  for  freemen  only,  declaring 

""tliftt  nrithcr  slavery  nor  involuntary  serviUKle  should  ever  enter  on 

jl»  soil.     They  did  one  thing  more.     They  declared  that  congress 

ibuuld  pAM  uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  so  that  when  the  import 

aiti<in  of  Afri«»n  alavi-s   should  cesiJ^e,  vohintivry  immigration  of 

frecnjcn  from  all  other  lands  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated, 

Tbua.  wbil«  unable  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  system,  they  pro- 

r  the  mpid  development  and  perfection  of  the  principle  that 

are  b*)n>  fne  and  (.Kqual. 

And  now,  fellow  citizeni?,  we  see  all  around  us  the  results  of  that 
riuit  policy.  Certain  of  the  stiitcs  cun<".urred  partiidly  in  the  policy 
)f  ibc  iktbeni.  I  lianlly  need  toll  you  what  stales  theiy  were.  Thoy 
rere  Massochuiietu;,  Rho<.le  Island,  Vennont,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Kcw  Joncy  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  other  states  did  not.  It  is 
irosly  D<«!asary  to  namn  them.  They  were  the  six  southern  sUttes 
the  Union.  The  six  southern  states  said,  although  the  constitu- 
ilia  has  ftrrc«ted  the  slave  tr.ndc  and  invited  emigration,  and  adopted 
poli' •  'inp  nil  the  men  of  the  new  stat^-s  free  and  equal, 

fi't  we  V,  ^  rr.  to  the  i«ystcm  of  slavery.     You  see  how  it  has 

rurlce<l  in  the  citiew  of  Buston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    You 
it  in  •'  'f  fii-Mn  of  New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Illi- 

I'lin,  of  \. ,    .11,     You  SCO  it  in  the  flwks  and  hewl.H  of  Vermont 

Ind  New  Hara|whire;  you  see  it  in  th«  cattle  that  multiply  upon  tea 
liouiMiud  bilhi ;  you  sec  it  in  the  million  of  Fpindlc«  la  tlic  inanufao* 
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tones  of  the  east,  and  in  the  forges  and  furnaces  of  PenosjIvaniA ; 
you  see  it  in  the  crowded  shipping  of  New  York,  and  in  her  palaces 
and  lowers,  emulating  the  magni6cence  of  the  old  world,  and  grasp 
ing  for  itself  the  commerce  of  the  globe.  You  see  even  in  California 
and  Oregon  the  same  results ;  you  see  them  in  the  copper  ore  dug 
out  on  the  banks  of  lake  Superior,  the  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  die 
gypsum  in  New  York,  the  salt  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  the  lead  is 
Elinois,  and  the  silver  and  the  gold  in  the  free  states  of  the  Fao^i 
coast.  In  all  these  you  see  the  fruits  of  this  policy.  Neither  in 
forest,  nor  in  mines,  nor  in  manufactories,  nor  in  workshop,  is  there 
found  one  African  slave  that  turns  a  wheel  or  supplies  the  oil  which 
keeps  the  machinery  in  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  you  ace  miUiuna 
of  freemen  crowding  each  other  in  perpetual  waves,  rolling  over  from 
Europe  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  llowing  on  and  forming  great 
states  on  the  western  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains — still  rolUog 
on  again  jjeqietually  until  it  constitutes  new  states,  in  which  is  boih 
lip  here  in  Minnesota  in  nine  years,  a  capital  equal  to  the  capital 
built  in  any  slave  state  in  the  Union  in  two  hundred  yearsi 

You  see  here  the  fruits  of  this  great  policy  of  the  fathers.  You 
see  what  comes  of  a  wise  policy.  But  do  not  let  us  mistake  it  for 
^}liey.  It  is  not  mere  policy.  It  is  the  national  practice  of  situple 
justice,  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  for  the  freedom  which 
we  boast  so  highly,  which  we  love  so  dearly  and  so  justly,  which  we 
prefer  above  every  other  earthly  good,  an'i  without  which  earth  a 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  What  is  it?  Nothing  but  you 
allowing  to  me  my  rights,  and  I  allowing  to  you  equal  rights — evenr 
man  having  exactly  his  own — the  right  to  decide  whtnher  he  will 
labor  and  ea.t,  or  will  be  idle  and  die ;  and  if  he  will  labor,  for  what 
he  will  labor,  and  for  whom  he  will  labor,  and  the  right  to  dischar^ 
his  employer  just  exactly  as  the  employer  can  discharge  him.  You 
see  the  fruits  of  this  policy  in  another  way.  Go  over  the  American 
continent  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  wherever  the  principle  of 
equality  has  been  adopted  and  adhered  to,  and  every  citizen  of  a 
state,  and  every  citizen  of  every  other  state,  and  c\tTy  exile  from  a 
foreign  nation,  may  write,  print,  speak  and  vote  when  he  acquires  the 
right  to  vote,  jnst  exactly  as  he  pleases,  and  there  is  no  man  to 
molest  him,  no  man  to  terrify  him,  no  man  even  to  complain  of  him. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  go  into  any  state  which  has  retained  the 
principle  of  the  inequality  of  man,  and  determined  that  it  will  retam 
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last,  and  you  will  find  the  state  where  not  even  the  native 
tiswn  and  slaveholder,  certainly  none  but  he,  can  express  his 
jpioion  on  the  question  whether  the  African  is  or  is  not  a  descend- 
int  of  ILun,  or  whether  he  is  equal  or  inferior  to  the  white  man,  and 
\^t'  he  be  inferior,  whether  it  is  not  therefore  the  duty  of  the  white 
mm  lo  enslave  him.  No,  "mum's  the  word"  for  freemen  wherever 
BlHVery  is  retained  and  cherished. 

Silence  on  matters  of  state,  the  absence  of  freedom  of  speech  and 

>f  freedom  of  the  press — what  kind  of  freedom  is  that?     Is  there  u 

nan  in  Minnesota  who  would  for  one  day  conaent  to  live  in  it  if  be 

rei*  deprived  of  the  right  to  hurrah  tor  Lincoln  and  Haiulin,  or 

lurr&b  for  Douglas,  to  hurrah  for  ireedom,  or  to  hurrah  for  slavery. 

iJtMt  aa  he  liked?     I  think  that  these  one  hundred  and  eighty  tbou- 

ind  people  who  inhabit  here,  would  lie  seen  moving  right  out  east 

lud  wast,  into  British  Nonh  America,  or  into  Kamiscliatko,  any- 

rbere  oil  the  earth  to  get  out  of  this  luxuriant  and  beautiful  valley, 

Kf  any  power,  human  or  divine,  should  announce  to  them  tliatheuoe- 

forth  they  spoke  and  voted  their  real  sontiments  and  their  rejil  choice 

their  peril  of  imprisonment  or  death.     Now,  fellow  citissena,  you 

locd  only  knjk  around  through  such  a  mass  of  American  citizens  aa 

caa  80C  before  me,  and  you  may  go  over  all  the  free  states  in  the 

iL^nion,  and  you  will  find  them  every  day  of  the  week  somewhere 

ithered  together,  expressing  their  opinions  and  preparing  lo  d«X5lare 

jfir  will  just  exactly  as  you  are  doing.     Does  this  happen  to  be  so  ? 

Is  it  n»rrc  chance?     Is  it.  indeed,  even  man's  work,  i>r  device,  or 

»>ntrivanc<r,  that  in  this  land,  on  this  side  of  the  great  lakes,  on  this 

of  the  Atlantit!  fwean,  on  this  side  of  the  Piicific  ocean,  men  may 

loet  or  may  all  stay  iifiart,  may  ull  sf»enk,  think,  act,  print,  write 

kod  vote  juHt  exactly  as  tlit^y  p]eas(%  while  then*  is  no  other  land  oo 

J>e  Gkjb  of  the  earth  where  t<'n  nww  csxu  be  lu-wi'inbltHl  together  to 

ceitate  the  same  rights  without  being  dispersed  by  an  aruied  band 

lif  aoldiers?    Does  it  hajipeii  to  be  so  in  the  United  States,  or  is  it 

resolt  of  that  higher  law  controlling  the  destinies  of  races,  of 

JOB,  of  men,  so  jls  to  bring  out  and  perfect  here  the  motlel  of  what 

have  described  on  the  true  constitution  of  society,  of  a  aelf-goveni' 

io)r  peopip,  on  th«;  principle  of  equ:\l  and  exact  justice  to  all  classes 

id  coadilioiiM  of  men  ?     Manifestly  it  is  not  of  man's  device  or  con. 

ivaaoB,  bat  it  is  the  work  of  a  superior  [Hiwcr  that 

"»h»pe«  our  ends. 
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Now,  vrliile  we  fioe  liow  nbvionsly  tliis  is  the  result  of  "contreF 
Deceasity,  in  accordiince  with  the  very  purpose  of  a  benevolent  l'ri> 
vidence,  how  singular  and  strange  it  is  that  so  much  pains  bsvebiTii 
taken  by  ourselves  to  defeat  and  prevent  the  orguuiaition  and  po^ 
fcution  of  this  very  sy.stera  of  governnjcnt  among  us!  What  las 
not  the  nation  seen  done  and  permitted  lo  be  done  iti  the  ftni-r*! 
council  at  Waahiiigton  ?  Thi-y  have  permitted  st^itutes  to  l>c  mwlc 
and  judgments  to  be  rendered  in  their  mune,  deelarJng  tbut  men  ar« 
not  freemen,  but  that  in  certain  eouditions,  and  in  certain  pla»-<a, 
tliey  are  merchandise.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  of 
America  never  rises  without  recording  judgments  and  dineettng 
executions  for  the  sale  of  men,  women  and  eiiiidren  as  nieivfaandi«e; 
and  this  is  done  in  your  name  and  mine.  The  constitution  ocvtr 
declared,  never  intended  to  declare,  was  never  bv  ita  fnin  ',f 

stood   to  declare,  that  any  man  could  be  a  chaliel  or  ui  m-. 

All  that  it  did  dechire  was  that  all  men  should  haw  ri^bt^  tu  ytf 
sonal  security  ami  personal  liberty  within  the  action  of  the  federal 
government.  You  see  how  we  have  had  new  religioua  8y6ti*ui8 
established  among  us,  teaching  that  the  African  slaves  among  as, 
nay,  all  Africans,  are  the  children  of  an  accursed  parent,  who  was 
cursed  not  only  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  own  day  and  ■;.  r.  r^. 
tion,  but  in  all  his  generations,  and  teaching  that  ever^'bods 
right  lo  curse  anew  these  accursed  generations  to  the  end  of  titac 
We  have  had  religious  creeds  established  among  us,  that  it  is  oar 
duty  t«i  capture  and  return  trt  slavery  slavt-s  eseaping  from  their 
owners,  because,  they  say,  St,  Paul  sent  back  Onesinia«,  as  ihejaiy, 
to  his  master — even  tx^aching  that  it  is  lh«?  duty  of  men  and  a  frw 
state,  not  only  to  submit  to  laws  passed  for  the  purpi>s<;  of  extending 
human  bondage,  but  even  personally  to  execute  them.  You  have  swo 
how,  in  a  portion  of  the  ITnion,  the  gnat  goveriiing  rac»',  the  white 
man,  actually  deprive  themselves  in  a  large  degrfe  nf  the  ailvnnl/'gr« 
of  e«lucation  and  instruction  for  greater  securily  of  keeping  slaves  in 
ignorance,  so  that  schools  and  colleges  and  nniversitiee,  as  thoy  nn 
orgiinized  and  perfected  in  the  free  sUites,  and  now  in  most  of  lh« 
states  in  western  Europe,  are,  if  not  unpopular,  yet  feebly  maintained 
in  the  slave  states.  You  have  seen  how  we  have,  in  order  to  coitn- 
tor.ict  the  policy  of  our  forefathers,  surrendered  in  1820  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Loni.<!i)ina  that  Hc» 
south  of  36"  SO',  to  slavery,  and  contented  ourselves  with  savuig  lo 
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freedom  what  lay  north  of  that  line ;  and  you  have  seen  how,  only 
forty  years  afterward,  in  order  to  counteract  and  entirely  defeat  the 
policy  of  the  fathers  in  establishing  such  institutions  as  those,  we 
aurrendered  and  gave  up  the  whole  of  what  we  had  saved  in  1820, 
abandoning  Kansas  and  the  whole  of  our  possessions  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  to  be  made  slave  colonies  and  slave 
states,  if  slave  owners  could  make  them  so,  and  agreeing  that  we 
would  receive  them  into  the  Union,  as  we  had  already  agreed  to 
receive  four  slave  states  out  of  Texas,  U)  tbe  end  that  tbis  govern- 
luent  might  not  continue  to  be,  and  develop  iwulf  to  be  a  government 
founded  on  the  equality  of  man,  but  should  be  and  remain  forever  a 
government  founded  on  the  principle  of  property  in  man.  You 
liave  seen,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  how  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  defeat  this  great  |X)licy,  has  suppressed,  for  a  period 
of  nearly  ten  years,  freedom  of  debate  and  the  right  of  petition  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  house  of  representJttives  and  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States.  You  know  now  how  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  espionage,  to  the  end  that  any  paper,  or  letter, 
or  writing  that  .shall  argue  for  freedonj  against  slavery,  shall  l>e 
ah«tractcd  and  de>troyctl  and  willulrawn  in  order  to  fortify  tbe  power 
of  slavery.  You  have  seen  tbe  federal  ooverninent  connive  and 
cooperate  and  combine  with  the  slave  j)arty  in  endeawuiiig  to  li>rce 
slavery  on  tbe  people  of  Kansas  when  they  had  refused  to  areej)t  it 
Did  I  say  that  you  have  seen  all  these  things  done?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  most  of  you  have,  at  some  time  of  your  lives,  given  your 
consent  by  your  voices,  and  even  your  vott^s,  that  they  should  be 
done.     They  are  our  own  work. 

The  American  people  have  iidopted  these  measures  to  connterac.t 
and  subvert  the  very  principle  of  freedom  established  by  the  consti- 
tution. And  now,  since  .so  much  has  been  done,  let  us  see  whiit  is 
the  result  after  all,  what  advantage  has  slavery  got,  and  what  lias 
freedom  lost.  While  we  have  for  forty  yeiirs  given  our  freecf)nsent 
that  freedom  should  be  stripjx^l  of  everything,  ami  that  slavery 
should  be  investe«1  with  all  power  and  domination,  why  they  have 
arrested  the  march  of  emancipation  at  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  :ind 
have  left  the  ancient  .slavery  still  lingering  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgi.-i,  and  they  have 
added  to  them  five  or  six  slave  states  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  United  States.     That  is  all  that  thev  have  done,  iiiid  on  the  other 
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hand  the  great  vital  principle  of  the  republic — this  principle  of  free» 
dora  and  equality — what  has  it  not  done?  It  haa  aboUsbed  slavery 
in  seven  of  the  original  slave  states,  and  has  produced  new  and  strong 
and  most  vigorous  and  virtuous  states;,  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  all  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Miasiaaippi, 
and  it  has  established  freedom  beyond  the  power  of  being  overthrown, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Certainly,  since  we  can  lay  8o 
little  claim  to  having  produced  these  results  by  our  own  work  or 
wisdom  or  virtue,  wbat  could  have  secured  them  but  that  overruling 
Power,  which,  by  its  higher  laws,  controls  even  the  pervorse  wills  oi 
men,  and  which  means  nothing  less  than  that  this  shall  be,  Ivencc- 
forth  and  forever  as  it  was  established  in  the  beginning — a  laud  noi 
of  slavery,  but  a  land  of  freedom. 

Either  in  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  you  agree  with  me  ifl 
attributing  it  to  the  interposititjn  of  Divine  Providence  or  not,  this 
baitle  has  been  fought — this  victory  lia.s  been  won.  Slavery  tixiaj 
is  for  the  first  time  not  only  powerless,  but  without  iuilueuee  in  llie 
American  republic.  The  serried  ranks  of  party  after  parly  wbiob 
rallied  around  it  to  sustain  and  supjxjrt  it,  are  broken  under  the 
irresistible  pres-sure  of  a  new  party,  orgaui^sed  to  restore  freedom  lo 
JLs  original  and  just  position  in  the  government.  For  the  tinjt  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  no  man  in  a  free  state  oui  be 
bribed  to  vote  for  slavery.  The  government  of  the  United  Stal 
has  not  the  power  to  make  good  a  bribe  or  a  seduction  by  which 
convert  whigs  or  democrats  to  support  slavery.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  republic,  the  slave  power  has  not  even  lb* 
ability  to  terrify  or  alarm  the  freeman  so  as  to  make  him  submit,  or 
even  to  compromise.  It  mils  now  with  a  feeble  voice,  iitstead  of 
thundering  as  it  did  in  our  ears  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  jiasL 
M'ith  a  feeble  and  muttering  voice  they  cry  out  that  they  will  trar 
tlie  Union  to  pieces.  They  complain  that  if  we  will  not  surrender  our 
p  ineiples,  and  our  system,  and  our  right,  being  a  mnjonty,  to  rule, 
and  if  we  will  not  accept  their  system  and  such  rulers  an  they  will 
give  us,  they  will  go  out  of  the  Union.  "  Who's  afraid'?"  No- 
body's afraid.  Nobody  can  be  bought.  Now.  fellow  citizens,  let 
me  ask  yon,  since  you  are  so  prompt  .tt  answering,  suppose  at  any 
time  witliin  the  last  forty  years  we  could  have  found  the  American 
people  in  the  free  states  everywhere  just  as  they  are  in  the  (ret 

1  Here  hnndfeili  of  voice*  rctpoiwlMl,  "  Nobodjr  I*' 
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now,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  there  was  no  party  that 

^«mld  be  bought,  nobody  that  could  be  scared — how  much  sooner  do 

you  think  this  revolution  would  have  come  in  which  we  are  now 

eogxigcd?     I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  oae  day  from  1787  until 

now  when  slavery  had  any  power  in  the  government,  except  what 

it  dcnv»<l  fnim  buying  up  men  of  weak  virtue,  little  principle  and 

great  cupidity,  and  ternfying  men  of  weak  nerves  in  the  free  states. 

And  now  I  ask  what  has  made  this  great  political  change?    How 

lit  that  the  American  jieople  who,  only  ten  years  ago,  said,  ''Take 

if  you  will,  lake  all  if  you  must,"  who,  only  six  3'ears  ago, 

lid,  "Take   Kansas,  carry  slavery  over  it  peacefully  if  you  o-an, 

)rciblv  if  vou  rauat,"  who.  when  the  widow's  lament  and  the  blood 

>f  the  martyrs  of  liberty  cried  out  from  the  ground  and  apiK-aled  to 

Shi-m  for  hflp  and  i*ympalhy,  announced,  "Let  Kansas  shrit-k," — 

m  is  it  that  in  the  space  of  six  years  you  have  all  Wome  the 

Bbk  people  of  the  north  and  of  the  nurthwcet,  the  whole  people 

~  the   free  stat««   have  bp<'ome   :ill  at  once  so  honest   that  none 

it  them,  can  be  bought,  so  brave  that  none  of  them  can  be  terrified? 

will  t»^ll  you.     Th»t>ri8ts  and  visionaries  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  who, 

if  all  men  in  the  world,  were  safest  from  the  inva.sion  of  slavery, 

ind  had  least  Uj  suffer  from  it,  while  these  pmiries  and  ticlds  and 

iUicmeaecs  wen."  as  yet  being  tilled  up  and  unorgani>!ed,  could  not 

oonvinced  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger.     It  haa  been  next  to 

n  -T^ile  to  convince  the  man  who  lives  on   the  sidewalk  in  an 

oily,  or  cveti  the  fanner  in  his  field  in  Ontario,  or  Cayuga, 

)r  Berkii,  or  Windham,  or  Suffolk,  or  any  one  of  the  counties  of  the 

^stnti'S,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  cnnsequi'noi'  whether 

fmniM'n  constilulc  the  people,  the  ruling  powers  of  the  new 

itsBw    Bat  JuAt  in  the  right  moment  when  the  battle  was  m  good 

It,  the  in  'in  from  the  east<-rn   stag's  and   from  the  old 

into  M        ^     1  :in<l  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  rose 

ip  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  that  free<lom  which  bad  been 

UveA  to  tlicm  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  appreciating  it.><  value 

id  imjiortancc,  and  feeling  every  man  for  himself  that  be  neither 

[voald  be  a  slave,  nor  make  a  slaw,  nor  own  a  slave,  nor  allow  any 

ther  man  to  make  or  buy  or  own  a  slave  within  the  state  to  which 

iev  belonged.     They  c««iue  lik<'  the  army  of  Blucher  to  the  reacua, 

Itnd  the  field  of  Watcrhx)  was  won.     The  northwest  has  vindicated 

]i«  wuMJfKn  of  the  stali-smen  of  1787,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Anieri* 
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can  people;  and  now,  since  you  were  so  detcnniiKU  Ui;u  ,»ia?^ry 
should  be  arrested,  and  tliut  freedom  should  henctf forth  be  national 
and  slavery  onl_y  seolioual,  we  of  the  Atlantic  states  are  booonifig 
just  as  honest  and  just  its  brave  as  you  are. 

Bui  I  must  not  be  inisiuler{)reted.  I  hiive  said  tliat  this  battle 
was  fought  and  this  vietorj  won.  I  said  so  in  the  sennte  of  tlie 
United  States  four  years  a^o,  and  I  was  thought  to  have  tbet«b]f 
been  demoralising  instead  of  encouraging  the  great  army  of  freedom 
to  consummate  its  triumph.  I  knew  better.  I  knew  that  men  woik 
all  the  better  and  all  the  braver  when  thoy  have  hope  and  ooiifi- 
dcuce  of  success  and  triumph  in.stead  of  contending  under  the  uitlo- 
ence  of  desjumdeuoy  or  de.spair.  This  battle  is  fought  nod  this 
victory  is  won,  provided  nevertheless  that  you  remain  detrrmiried 
to  maintitin  the  great  republican  party  under  its  great  and  glonoua 
leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  inaugurating  lU»  pniiciplea  into  tU« 
administration  of  the  government,  and  provided  you  Btaud  by  Liu 
in  his  administration,  if  it  tihall  be,  as  I  trust  it  will,  a  wiiic  and  jnst 
and  good  one,  until  the  adversary  shall  tind  out  that  he  Inut  h»\M\ 
bealt^n,  and  shall  voluntiirily  retire  Irom  the  rield.  Unless  you  do 
that  there  still  is  danger  that  all  that  has  been  gained  rnay  be  !•    ' 

There  is  one  danger  remaiiiiug — one  only.     Slavery   can   i 
more  force  itself,  or  be  forced,  from  the  stuck  that  cxiHtg  nmtmg  u» 
nito  the  UMritories  of  the  UniU'd  States.     But  the  rupidii 
and  the  ambition  of  ihosse  wh<*s«^  interests  are  identified  win   >  , 

are  such  that  they  may  clandestinely  and  surreptitiously  reSpen,  »tber 
within  the  forms  of  law  or  without  iheni,  the  African  slave  tiadf. 
and  may  bring  in  new  cargoes  of  African  slaves  at  one  hundred  dol 
lars  a  head,  and  scatter  them  into  the  territories,  and  onne  grtling 
possession  of  new  domain  they  may  again  renew  their  «>|wratinn4 
against  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people.  Therefore  it  in  t 
enjoin  ujKin  you  all  to  regard  yours<'lves  as  men  who,  .although  yoa 
have  achieved  the  victory  and  are  entitled  even  now,  it  Geents.  lo 
laurel."*,  are  neverllieh'ss  enlisted  ffir  ihe  war  and  for  your  natural 
lives.  You  are  committed  lo  maintain  the  great  p^liey  until  il  ^haJl 
have  been  so  firmly  establislied  in  the  hearta  and  wills  and  affectionfl 
of  the  Amerie^m  people,  that  there  sh.-dl  never  be  again  a  dep;irmr(» 
frum  it.  We  look  to  you  of  the  noriliw^st  to  tinaiiy  d«eide  wht-lher 
this  is  to  be  a  land  of  slavery  or  I'f  fn-ed<>m.  The  people  of  tho 
northwest  are  fo  be  the  nrbitei-s  of  its  destjii.v  ;  ifae  virtue  l\u%i  ia  to 
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save  the  nation  must  reside  in  the  northwest,  for  the  simple  rciison 
that  it  is  not  the  people  who  live  on  the  sidewalks  and  who  deal  in 
merchandise  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coasts,  that  exercise  the 
power  of  government,  of  sovereignty,  in  the  United  States.  The 
political  power  of  the  United  States  resides  in  the  owners  of  the 
land  of  the  United  States.  The  owners  of  workshops  and  of  the 
banks  are  in  the  east,  and  the  owners  of  the  gold  mines  aie  in 
the  far  west;  but  the  owners  of  the  land  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  source  of  the  great  river  and  the  great  lakes.  On  both  sides 
of  the  noble  flood  are  the  people  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  des- 
tijiies  of  the  republic. 

I  have  been  asked  bj  many  of  you  what  I  think  of  Minnesota. 
I  will  not  enlarge  further  than  to  say,  that  Minnesota  must  be  either 
a  great  state  or  a  mean  one,  just  as  her  people  shall  have  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  decide.  That  some  great  states  are  to  be  built  uj)  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  I  know.  You  will  no  longer  hereafter  hear 
of  the  "  Old  Dominion  "  state.  Dominion  has  been  passing  away 
from  Virginia  long  ago.  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  the  "  Keystone  " 
of  the  American  Union,  for  the  arch  has  been  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  center  of  the  arch  is 
moved  westward  also ;  a  new  keystone  is  to  be  inserted  in  that  ai  >h. 
New  York  will  cease  to  be  the  "Empire  Stat*',"  and  a  new  Empire 
State  will  grow  up  in  a  northern  latitude,  where  the  lands  are  rich, 
and  where  the  people  who  cultivate  them  are  all  free  and  all  equal ; 
where  the  wealth  of  the  continent  is  made,  not  where  it  is  exchanged. 
That  state  wiiich  siiall  be  truest  to  the  great  fundamental  principle 
of  the  government,  the  principle  of  equality,  that  state  which  shall 
be  most  faithful,  most  vigorous  in  developing  and  perfi'oting  society 
on  this  principle,  will  be  at  once  the  New  Dominion  State,  the  new 
Keystone  State,  the  new  Empire  St-ite.  If  there  is  any  state  in 
the  northwest  that  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
and  if  such  a  consideration  could  influence  me,  then  I  perhaps  mijrht 
have  a  sympathy  with  the  emulation  of  some  other  state.  I  will 
only  say  that  every  man  who  has  an  honest  heart  and  a  clear  head, 
can  see  that  these  proud  distinctions  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mmnesota,  and  every  generous  heart  will  be  willing  to  givo 
her  a  fair  chance  to  secure  them. 


THE  NATIONAL  IDEA;  ITS  PERILS  AND   TRIUMPHS. 

CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  3,  1860. 

IIail  to  the  8fa.te  of  Illinois!  whose  iron  roads  form  the  spiQ«] 
column  of  that  system  of  internal  continental  trade  which  surpaaaet 
all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  and  haa  no  parallel  or  imi- 
tuition  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Hail  to  Chicago  I  the  heart  which  supplies  life  to  this  great  system 
of  railroads — Chicago,  the  last  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  mar' 
velous  creations  of  civilization  in  North  America. 

Hail  to  lliis  council  chamlwr  of  the  great  republican  party  I  justly 
adapted,  by  ite  vastness  and  its  simplicity,  to  its  great  purposes — 
the  hall  where  the  representatives  of  freemen  frametl  that  creed  of 
republican  fuilh  which  carries  healing  for  the  relief  of  a  disordered 
nation.  Woe  1  woe  t  be  to  him  who  shall  add  or  shall  sabtract  one 
W'»rd  from  that  simple,  sublime,  truihful,  beneficent  creed. ' 

Hail  to  the  representatives  of  the  republicjin  party  1  chosen  here 
by  the  republicans  of  the  United  States,  and  placed  upon  the  plat 
form  of  that  creed.  Happy  shall  he  be  who  shall  give  them  hi> 
suffrage.  If  be  be  an  old  man,  he  shall  show  the  virtue  vf  wisdom 
acquired  by  experience.  If  he  be  a  young  man,  he  shall  in  oU  bis 
coming  years  tell  his  fellow  men  with  pride,  "  I ,  too,  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

That  republiciiii  creed  is  nevertheless  no  partisan  creed.  It  is  a 
nalioniU  faiih,  because  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  one  life  susttvining, 
life-expaiuling  idea  of  the  American  republic.  What  is  tlie  idea 
mure  ur  less  than  simply  this:  That  civilization  is  to  be  maintained 
and  carried  on  U]x>n  this  continent  by  federal  states,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  free  soil,  free  labor,  free  speech,  equal  rights,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  ? 

This  is  no  new  idea.  This  idea  bad  its  first  utterance,  and  the 
boldest  and  clearest  of  all  the  utterances  it  has  ever  received,  in  tho 
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^H  ▼ST  ^^^  words  that  were  spoken  by  this  nation  when  it  cfime  before 
^^tbe  world,  took  its  place  upon  the  stage  of  human  action,  asserted  its 
^■independence  in  the  fear  of  Go«i,  and  in  full  confidence  of  iLe 
^^  approval  of  mankind,  and  doclai-ed  that  honcefortb  it  held  those  to 
be  its  enemies  who  should  oppose  it  in  war,  and  those  to  be-  i la 
kfrieods  who  should  nmintain  with  it  relations  of  peace.  That  utter* 
liuice  was  expressed  in  th&se  simple  words :  "  We  hold  these  truths 
be  self-evideut — that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have  ihe 
Kiaalieoable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This 
VL  uutiunal  idea  has  been  working  out  its  fruits  ever  since.  Ite 
rk  is  s«.'n  in  the  perfect  acceptance  of  it  by  eighteen  of  the  thirty- 
four  states  of  the  Union — or  seventeen  of  the  thirty-three,  if  Elansus 
fC«)nsider«d  out.  It  is  asserting  \Uic\£  in  the  establishment  of 
throughout  the  west^  as  it  has  revolutionized  and  is  revo- 
lutionizing all  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  Why  is  this  idea 
no  t  ■  .     It  is  because  it  is  the  one  chief  liviug,  burning,  inex- 

^_|in^-^- thought  of  human  nature  it^elQ  entertained  by  man  iu 

^Bevery  age  and  in  every  clime. 

^     This  national  itlcu  wurks  not  unopp«.)sed.     Every  good  and  virtu- 
oos  and  benevoknt  principle  in  nature  ba^  its  antagonijjt,  and  this 
great  national  idea  worka  in  perpetual  opposition — I  nuiy  be  allowed 
■ay  in  invpreaaible  c^jnllict — with  an  erroneous,  a  deceitful,  a 
Insive  idea.     Do  you  ask  what  that  delusive  idea  is?     It  is  thu 
^idea  that  civilization  ought  ami  can  be  effected  on  this  continent  by 
lis  same  form  of  federal  states,  based  on  the  principles  of  slave 
»bor — of  A1>  '  'vc  labor,  of  unequal  rights  and  unequal  repre- 

itation,  r>  -  <  uix^qujil  sunVuge. 

Can  it  be  that  this  j^rvut  creed  of  ours  needs  exposition  or  defense? 
to  me  ^'  nil  true,  that  it  n'nuires  no  exjKi- 

aod  ntMfJ.".  1  '        itnly  in  foreign  countries  it  needs 

loni:.  In  Scotland,  or  Frnnoc,  or  Germany,  or  Russia,  on  the  shores 
the  M<vlit<Tnine.-in,  in  Knmpe,  or  in  Asia,  or  in  Afriai,  you  will 
TOT  find  one  human  IkMug  wh(»  denies  the  truth  and  the  justice  of 
ibis  our  mOioruU  idea  nf  the  equality  of  men.  It  needs  no  expoBitinn 
anywhere.  It  is  one  of  those  pro|K»ition8  that  when  aildressed  to 
Utoughtfal  men  needs  no  explanation  or  defense.     And  why  notV 

Here  we  can  see  for  ourselves  this  mean  and  miserable  stream  of 

black  Afiican  slavery  stealing  along,  turbid  and  muddy,  as  it  is  drawn 

^■iirofn  its  stagnant  source  in  the  slave  states;  we  sec  that  it  is  peati- 
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lentia]  in  tlie  atmospliere  it  pnsses  ibrough;  we  cm  see  how  inade- 
quate it  is  and  untjt  to  irrigiiie  ii  whole  coTitincnl  with  the  hring 
wuttira  of  health  ami  life ;  we  can  see  how  it  is  that  everything  within 
its  i^phere  wilLers  and  droops;  wbile  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  aUo 
see  tree  labor  as  it  des<jciuls  the  mountain  sides  in  torrents,  i»  thco 
gathered  in  rivulets,  which,  increjising  always  in  volume  and  power, 
spread  all  over  the  land.  We  can  well  see,  by  the  offod*  it  hat 
already  produced,  how  it  irrigattis  und  must  continue  to  irrigate  this 
wliole  continent;  how  every  good  and  virtuous  thing  Uvea  lad 
breathes  by  its  support.  We  see  the  inngical  fertility  which  results 
from  its  presence,  because  it  is  around  us  and  before  us. 

We  sometimes  hear  an  argument  for  a  politiciU  proposition  made 
in  this  form  :  One  oftcrs  to  "  take  a  thing  to  be  done  by  the  job." 
Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  could  be  one  man  bold 
enough,  great  enough,  and  wise  enough  to  take  "by  the  job"  the 
•work  of  establishing  civilization  over  this  broad  continent  of  North 
America.  lie  would  of  course  want  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  time,  ftt 
the  cheapest  expense  and  in  the  best  manner.  Now,  would  such  a 
contractor  ever  dream  of  importing  African  barbarians,  or  of  tAking 
their  children  or  descendants  in  this  countr}*  to  build  up  and  pwpir 
great  free  states  all  over  this  land,  from  the  Alleghanj'  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  V  Would  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  accept,  as  the 
rightful,  natural,  healthful  and  best  possible  agency  whie.h  he  could 
select,  the  free  labor  of  free  men,  the  minds,  the  thoughts,  the  will*, 
the  purposes,  the  ambitions  of  enlightened  freemen,  such  as  wecWm 
ourselves  to  be?  Would  he  not  receive  all  who  claimed  lo  nid  in 
sucli  services  as  these,  whether  they  were  born  on  this  soil  or  cradled 
in  f<>reign  lands? 

I  care  not  when  reckless  men  say,  in  the  heat  of  ilebate,  or  under 
the  influence  of  intea^st,  pa&sion  or  prejudice,  that  it  i.s  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  slavery  shall  pervade  the  whole  land,  or  a  part 
of  the  land,  and  freedom  the  residue;  that  freedom  and  slnvervmay 
take  their  chances;  that  they  "don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  down."  There  is  no  man  who  has  an  enlightened  conscience 
who  is  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  human  bondage.  Thrre  is  no 
man  who  is  enlightened  and  hone.«t,  who  would  not  abate  part  of 
his  worldly  wealth,  if  he  could  thereby  convert  this  land  from  a  land 
cursed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  slaverer,  into  a  land  of  equal  and 
impartial  liberty.     And  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know  this:  I  know  it 
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every  man  (icnuiiids  freedom  for  himself,  and  refuses  to  be  a 

urc     No  free  mtui,  who  is  a  man,  would  consent  to  lie  a  slave. 

tvorj*  slave  who  hue  any  manhood  iu  him  desires  to  ha  freei  every 

lan  who  hns  nti  un{»erveited  reiuson,  laments,  condemns  and  deplorta 

\w  pracliee.  of  conifneree  in  mini.     The  e.\tvU(»oner  is  always  odious, 

;v«n  though  hi.s  task  ia  necussary  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

We  turn  with  horror  and  di«^''n«t  from  him  who  wields  the  ax.     So 

ii«  hlavcholder  luins  with  di;*gusl  from  the  auctioneer  who  sells  tlie 

ID  and  woman  whom  he  hus  reared  and  held  in  slavery,  although 

»e  receives  the  profit*  of  the  sale  into  his  own  coffers. 

tl  know  this  national  idea  of  onrs  is  ju.-*t  and  right  for  another 
vMOO.    It  is  that  in  the  whole  histt^ry  of  srtciety  human  nature  has 
irver,  never  honored  one  man  who  rednce<l  another  man  to  bondage. 
The  world  is  full  ol  monuments  in  honor  of  men  who  have  delivered 
beir  fellow  men  from  slavery. 
Since  this  idea  is  self-<-videMtly  just,  .tnd  is  of  itself  pure,  peace- 
ble,  gentle,  eusy  Uj  be  entreated  ami  full  of  gix)d  works,  will  you 
ell  mc  why  it  is  that  it  has  not  been  fully  accepted  by  the  American 
|Xt>pl«?     Alas!  ih.'it  it  should  be  so.     Perhaps  I  can  throw  lighten 
tb»t  by  Hjikin^  unoiher  question.     Is  not  Chri.stiauity  pure,  peace* 
ablr,  gentle,  easy  to  !»•  «'ntreated  and  full  of  good  works?  and  yet 
Hfe  not  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  still  a  church  militant?     Alas! 
^■|ktt  it  lUjould  be  30.     Christianty  explains  for  herself  how  it  is  that 
^^^piii  rejected  of  men,     .She  sjiys  it  is  be<3aiise  men  love  darkness 
rather  tlian  light,  becau.se  their  deeds  are  evil     I  shall  not  say  this 
^n  rc^rd  to  the  pubjwt  of  frei\lorn.     I  know  better.     I  know  that 
»y  eounlrymen  love  light,  rmi  darkness.     They  axe  even  in  thesLite 
d  disposition  of  the  Roman  governor,  *'  almost  thou  jwrsuadest  me 
)hriBti:iii."   and  almost  the  American  fteople  are  persiijidod 
pubhotins.     Why,  then,  are  they  not  a/bM/elhfr  iK'is\uuM? 
lo  answer  cannot  be  given  without  some  reflection.     It  involves  an 
;:i'  of  our  national  conduct  and  life. 

'1  u     .  .»  Jii  why  the  country  is  only  almost  and  not  altogether 

pRtoaHcd  to  be  republican,  in  bcrause  the  national  sense  and  judg- 

it  have  been  perverted.     We  inherited  slavery;  it  is  orgiuiized 

Into  oar  national  life — into  our  forms  of  government.     It  exists 

long  n«,  unsn«pert«nl  in  it«  evils,  because  we  have  become  acetni- 

ie<l.  by  nntional  hiihit,  to  endure  and  tolemte  slavery.     The  elTect 

*0f  this  habit  arising  from  the  pn^senee  of  slavery,  is  to  produce  a 
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want  of  moral  courage  among  tbe  people  and  an  indisposition  to 
entertain  and  examine  the  subject.  It  i^i  not,  however,  the  fault  of 
tbe  people.  This  lack  of  moral  courage  is  chiefly  the  fault  of  the 
political  representatives  of  the  people.  In  every  district  in  tie 
United  States,  and  for  every  seat  in  congress,  the  people  might  scJw. 
men  apparently  as  brave,  an  truthful,  as  fearless  and  as  firm  as  CH-vn 
Lovejoy.  Yet,  you  may  fill  the  halls  of  congress  with  men  from  all 
the  free  states  who  seem  to  be  as  reliable  ns  Owen  Luvejoy ;  hat 
on  the  clangor  of  the  slavery  bugle  in  the  hall  they  begin  to  waver 
and  fail.  They  retire.  They  sutt'er  themselves  to  be  demoralized; 
and  ihey  return  to  demoralize  the  people.  Slavery  never  besitatcv 
to  raise  tbe  clangor  of  the  trumpets  to  lerrily  the  timid. 

Slavery  has,  too,  another  argument  for  the  timid :  it  is  power. 
The  concentration  of  slavery  gives  it  a  fearful  political  power.   You 
icuow  how  long  it  has  been  the  controlling  ()ower  in  the  executivfi 
ilepartment  of  the  government.     Shivery  uses  that  jx»wer,  as  tnigfai^H 
1)6  expwjted — to  punish  those  who  oppose  it,  to  reward  those  wh^^ 
serve  it.     All  representatives  are  naturally  ambitious ;  all  repr«eni»- 
Uatives  like  fame ;  if  the}-  do  not  like  pecuniary  rewards,  they  lik« 
the  distinctions  of  place.      They  like  to  be  pipuiar.      When  th« 
people  are  demoralized,  he  who  is  constant  becomes  offensive  and 
obnoxious;  he  loses  position  and  the  party  chooses  some  other  rep- 
resentative who  will  be  less  obnoxious.     These  demoralized  rep 
sentatives  inculcate  among  the  people  pernicious  lessons  and  susi 
themselves  by  adopting  compromises.     They  compromise  so  fiir,  if 
))0ssible,  as  to  save  place  and  a  show  of  principle ;  they  sar« 
selves  first,  and  let  freedom  take  her  chances. 

A  community  thus  demoralized  by  ita  representativee  is  I 
of  considering  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.     It  docs  not  like  to  ^o^^] 
l>ack  upon  its  record ;  it  does  not  dare  to  look  forward  to  .lee  whai 
are  to  be  the  conscqwences  of  errors.     It  desires  peace  and  qut«t. 
We  shiill  set"  in  a  moment  what  fonrfnl  sacrifices  have  been  m 
under  the  inHuence  of  this  detnornlization  bv  the  power  of  l! 
government. 

The  first  act  of  dcmoralizjition  w.is  to  surrender  the  torritorv  of 
Arkansas  and  the  territory  of  Missouri  to  slavery,  and  also  by  im- 
plication all  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  acquired  by 
jjurchase  from  France,  that  lay  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  tbtr^ 
minutes  north  latitude.     Take  up  your  maps  when  you  go  h 
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and  observe  what  a  broad  belt  of  country,  lying  south  of  that  b'ne, 
was  surrendered,  with  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  to 
slavery.  Next,  under  the  influence  of  this  same  demoralization,  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  acquired  from  Spain,  was  surren- 
dered to  slavery,  rendering  it  practically  useless  for  all  the  national 
purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired,  making  it  a  burden  instead  of 
a  blessing,  a  danger  instead  of  a  national  safe-guard  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Then  Texas  was  surrendered  to  slavery  and  brought  in  with  the 
gratuitous  agreement  that  four  slave  stiitc-s  should  be  made  out  of 
that  territory.  Next,  in  1850,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  abandoned 
to  slavery.  After  these  events,  following  in  quick  succession,  came 
the  abrogation,  in  the  year  1864,  of  the  restriction  contained  in  the 
Missouri  compromise,  by  which  it  hud  been  stipulated  that  all  north 
of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  excepting  the  state  of  Missouri, 
should  be  dedicated  to  freedom.  That  was  abandoned  to  slavery  to 
take  it  if  she  could  get  it ;  and  the  administration  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  with  scarcely  a  protest  from  the  people,  went 
on  to  favor  its  occupation  by  slavery.  As  a  legitimate  consequence 
came  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  natioual  government — for  it  was 
a  practical  refusal — to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  because  she 
would  not  accept  slavery. 

After  these  me:isures,  what  right  had  the  nation  to  be  surprised 
when  the  president  and  the  supreme  court  at  last  pronounced  that 
which  in  no  previous  year  either  of  them  wouUl  have  <lared  to  asst.-rt 
— ^that  this  constitution  of  ours  is  not  a  constitution  of  liberty,  but 
that  it  is  a  constitution  of  human  bondage ;  that  slavery  is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  American  people  on  each  acre  of  the  domain 
of  the  United  States  not  organiised  inU)  states — that  is  to  say,  tliat 
wherever  this  banner  of  ours,  this  star  spangled  banner,  whose 
glories  we  celebrate  so  highly — wherever  that  banner  floats  over  ii 
national  ship  or  a  national  territory,  there  is  a  land,  not  of  freedom, 
hut  of  slavery ! 

Thus  it  has  hap{)ened,  that  the  nation  up  to  1854  surrendered  all 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  this  continent  to  slavery,  and  thcrebv 
practically  excluded  freemen — because  experion(;e  shows  that  when 
you  have  made  a  slave  territory,  freedotn  avoids  it;  just  as  much 
as  when  you  make  a  frw  state,  like  Kansas,  slavery  disappears 
from  it. 

Vol.  IV.  45 
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I  have  said  llial  the  i-ountry  was  demoralized  by  its  jiolitical  ifjv 
rt'seiJlalives;  but  tbt-se  political  roprcsenUitives  have  their  A^^ti 
All  men  necessarily  fiill  into  some  political  party,  and  into  some 
political  parties  and  nligious  sects.  To  gain  ofTice  in  a  politicil 
party  and  share  its  fiivtu-s  when  the  nation  was  deinoralizod  it  be- 
came newssary  that  the  candidate  should  be  tolerant  of  slavery.  So 
religious  sects  were  ambitious  to  extend  their  ei;< '  "  '  d  bwit. 
The  consequt-nce  was  that  year  by  year  slavery  had  :  .1  paxtj; 

slavery  had  religious  sect  upon  ri'ligioua  sect;  church  after  chiirck. 
But  alas  I  until  the  dawn  ol  that  uieinorable  year  1854  freedom  had 
no  party  and  no  religious  sect  throughout  this  whole  country. 

A  people  who  are  demoralized  are  every  day  more  easily  opcntcd 
upon ;  they  are  easily  kept  pei'sifilenily  in  the  same  erroneous  habit 
which  has  demoralized  thcit».  The  first  practice  for  continuing  to 
extend  the  power  of  slavery  upon  this  continent^  is  that  of  alarm. 
Fears  of  all  kinds  are  awakened  in  the  public  mind.  The  chief  of 
them  is  the  fear  ol  inrbulence,  of  disorder,  of  civil  commutiona,  and 
of  civil  war.  The  slaveholders  in  the  slave  states  very  justly, 
and  truthfully,  and  rightfully  assume  that  slaves  are  the  natonl 
enemies  of  their  masters;  and,  of  course,  that  slaves  arc  insidicna 
enemies  of  the  state  which  holds  them,  or  requires  them  to  be  held 
in  bondage;  that  insidious  enemies  are  dangerous ;  and,  tbercfoit, 
in  every  slave  state  that  ha.s  ever  been  founded  in  this  couniry,  a 
policy  is  established  which  suppres.ses  freedom  of  speech  and  fiw 
dom  of  debate,  so  far  as  liberty  needs  advocate«,  while  it  ext«n'i» 
iht^  largest  license  of  debate  to  those  who  advocate  il>e  iulercMtoof 
slaver}'.  This  luck  of  freedom  of  spe^'ch  and  freedom  of  debate  » 
followed  in  slave  states  by  the  necessary  consequence,  that  there  is  00 
fr<e<iom  of  suffrage.  So  that  at  the  hisi  pivsideniial  election — Hkt 
fir.-tt  when  this  question  was  ever  distinctly  brought  before  the 
American  people — there  were  no  slave  states  in  which  a  ballot-box 
w:is  open  for  freedom,  or  where  free  men  might  cast  their  b«iIloU 
with  .safety.  U'  one  aide  only  is  allowed  to  vote  in  a  state,  it  is  very 
pnsy  to  se«  that  that  side  must  prevail. 

If  the  condition  of  ei^nl  society  is  such  that  voting  is  not  to  be 
done  safely,  few  men  will  vote.  Every  man  who  wishes,  pcrita;* 
only  consent*!,  t<i  express  his  choice  is  not  expecteil  to  be  a  monyr. 
The  world  produces  but  few  men  willing  to  be  martyrs,  my  friends, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  suv  they  have  not  been  verv  numerous  in  our 
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fcj.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  United  States,  then — that  is,  all  the 
lave  states — are  at  unce  to  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  slavery ;  and 
-•hold  then  1  they  tell  us  that  republicanism,  which  invites  them  to 
the  subject,  is  sectional,  and  they  are  national.  But  the 
ive  states  are  not  willing  to  rest  content  with  this  exclusion  of  all 
firvedom  of  suffrage,  of  ajx-ech  and  of  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
rithin  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  they  reciuire  the  free  states  to 
>C!C«rpt  the  8«»n»e  system  f'jr  themselves.  They  insist  that  although 
lirv  may  be  able  at  home  to  keep  down  iheir  slaves  if  we  will  be 
^uivtf  yet  they  cannot  tolerate  a  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  free 
ktea,  as  we  thereby  encourage  the  slaves  in  the  slave  states  to  iusur- 
stioQ  and  sedition.  Lest  this  argument  might  fail  to  reach  and 
>nviooe  us,  inasmuch  as  we,  ourselves,  are  safe  from  any  danger  to 
from  insurrection  in  the  slave  states,  they  bring  it  home  to 
fears  by  declaring  that  their  peace  is  of  more  importance  than 
je  iotereet  of  the  uation  ;  that  they  prefer  slavery  even  to  Union ; 
tliat  if  we  will  not  acquie«;e  in  allowing  them  to  maintain,  fortify 
jitl  extend  slavery,  then  they  will  dissolve  the  Union,  and  we  must 
go  down  together,  or  all  sufi'er  a  common  desolation.  There  are 
fw  men — and  there  ought  to  be  few — who  would  be  so  intent  on 
ic  subject  of  •.«tabiishiiig  freedom  that  they  would  consent  to  a 
ibvereion  of  the  Union  to  prtMluce  it,  because  the  Union  is  a  posi- 
Ive  benefit,  nay,  an  absolute  necessity,  and  to  save  the  Union,  men 
aMy  dare  to  delay.  Most  men,  therefore,  very  cheerfully 
let  the  subject  of  slavery  rest  for  some  better  time — for 
icn*  better  occasioin — for  some  more  fortunate  drcurnstJince,  and 
iey  are  content  to  keep  the  Union  with  slavery  if  it  uannot  be  kept 


Yba  lee  bow  this  has  worked  in  demoralizing  the  American 

>ple.     Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 

-llud  first  and  freest  of  the  states — actually  recommended  the  leg- 

llature  to  pass  laws  which  wouM  delare  that  the  meetings  of  citizens 

Id  to  discuss  the  subji-ct  of  slavery  should  be  deemed  seditious, 

lit^l  should  bi-  dissolved  by  the  polioe!     The  governor  of  the  stattr 

New  York,  who  precc<Jcd  me  in  that  high  office,  during  his  ad- 

liuistration,  and  within  your  own  lifetime  and  mine,  actually  tnade 

»o  recomrnnnlfilinii  to  tlie  legislature  of  that  state.     What 

)nimend(*d,  but  not  carried  out  in  those  states  by  law,  became 

'  custom  and  practice ;  for,  ns  you  know,  when  the  laws  did  not 
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diBsolve  the  public  assembly,  there  was  a  period  of  tiear  twenty 
years  in  which  no  meeting  of  men  opposed  to  the  extension  or 
aggrandizement  of  slavery,  could  be  held  without  being  diaperewibj 
the  mob,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  oooninr. 
When  the  people  of  the  free  states  were  thus  demoralized,  «kai 
wonder  is  it,  that  for  twelve  years  all  debate  in  ooogress  on  ibe  »ot- 
ject  of  slavery  or  the  presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  <        '      .<a 

in  the  form  of  a  petition,  was  repressed  and  trampled    .  :  •4, 

and  remained  there  until  John  Quincy  Adams  at  last  rallied  a  paitjr 
around  him,  strong  enough  to  restore  freedom  of  debate  in  the  bcnoe 
of  representatives!  What  wonder  is  it  that  within  the  last  year,  ia 
the  very  face  of  the  organization,  and  the  onward  march  of  tiur 
republican  party,  the  adrninistrataon  of  the  federal  govemmcnl  ba» 
actually,  by  its  officers,  appointed  in  compliance  with  the  diotatimi 
of  the  slaveholders,  abandoned  the  federal  mails  to  the  insportioa 
and  surveillauce  of  the  magistrates  of  the  slave  states  ;  so  that  thcr 
may  abstract  and  commit  to  the  flames  every  word  that  any  state- 
man  may  speak,  however  eloquent,  able,  iruthtui  or  moderate,  in  the 
halls  of  congress  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  freedom. 

This,  fellow  citizens,  is  your  government.     This  is  the  fomir    . 
in  which  you  are  placed,  I  am  sorry  to  say — but  I  like  to  be  tniiL- 
fal — that  I  have  no  especial  compliments  for  you  of  the  state  of 
IlUnoie,  on  this  subject;  for  in  this  long  catalogue  of  extraordiaarr 
concessions  to  slavery,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  I  think  the  rtrf 
first  protest  that  ever  came  from  the  state  of  Illinois  was  as  Ute  a*  the 
year  1855 ;  after  all  the  most  atrocious  concessions  had  be«n  made. 
You  sent  two  senators  to  congress ;  you  insisted  upon  extending 
the  Wdmot  proviso  over  the  territory  acquired  from  Spain.     Bow 
did  they  doit?    They  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  under  your 
instructions,  and  they  voted  against  it  without  instructions,  when  it 
came  to  the  practical  test.     I  think  you  made  no  protest  until  Mr. 
Douglas  demanded  one  single  and  last  concession  "  for  the  purpoets," 
as  be  said,  "of  excluding  the  whole  subject  from  congress."    That 
was  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  containing  the 
restrictions  for  the  jirotection  of  freedom  in  the  territories  of  Kaasa* 
and  Nebraska.     Then  you  sent  a  noble  representative  to  the 
in  the  person  of  Judge  Trumbull. 

I  marveled  when  I  rose  here  before  you  lo-day  and  saw  ihiil 
immense  assemblage,  which  no  edifice,  but  only  the  streets^  of  Chica,Oj 
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r»uld  hold,  and  I  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  bad  I  come 
Icre  in  1850,  or  even  at  any  later  day  before  the  abrogation  of  the 
[iHSouri  corupromise. 
But  let   by-gones  be  by-gones.      I  have   seen    tlie-  time   when 
liaU  ltd  little  courage  and  as  little  resolution  on  this  subject  aa 
ii»t  of  you.     I  was  born  into  the  demoralization — I  was  bom  a 
lavobolder,  and  have  some  excuse,  which  you  have  not.     All  these 
lings  were  done,  not  bfcauae  you  loved  slavery,  but  because  you 
lived  the  Union. 

^hen  tflavery  bociime  identical  in  the  public  taind  with  the  Union, 
natural  it  was,  even  for  patriotic  men,  to  approve  of,  or  to  at 
li-iisl  cxcuae  and  tolerate  slavery.  How  odious  did  it  become  for 
tticD  to  be  freesoilers,  and  be  regarded  as  abolitionists,  when  to  be 
an  abolitionist  was,  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  to  be  a  traitor  to 
111.  's  country,  and  to  such  a  country  us  this  is.  How  natural  was  it 
ibt-Q  to  believe  that  slavery  after  idl  might  not  be  so  very  bad,  and 
iu  believe  that  it  might  be  necessary  and  might  be  right  at  some 
times,  or  on  some  occasions,  which  times  and  occasions  were  always 
M  good  way  off  from  themselves;  especially,  how  natural  was  it, 
wbeo  the  whole  Christian  church,  with  all  its  sects,  bent  itself  to  the 
support  of  the  Union,  mistukmg  the  claim  of  slavery  for  the  cause 
of  the  Union. 

How  extensive  this  pros^cnption  for  the  sake  and  in  tlie  name  of 
L'tiion,  has  been  and  is  to  this  day,  you  will  soc  at  once  when  I  tell 
juu  that  there  is  not  in  this  whole  republic,  fmm  one  end  of  it  to  the 
>tlier,  a  man  who  tnaintiiins  that  shivery  aliall  not  be  rxtonded,  who 
in  secure,  at  the  hands  of  his  country,  any  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  it«  g<»vcrutnent  from  a  tide-waiter  in  the  custom  hou.se,  or  a 
Ntmsster  in  a  rural  district,  to  a  secretary  of  stale,  a  minister  in  a 
>f»'»gn  court,  or  a  pr\'si<lent  of  the  United  SlaU-s.  ilow  u)uld  you 
Cficct  that  a  f>eople,  every  one  of  whom  is  bom  with  a  possible 
and  a  fair  ex{)cctjition  of  being  something — perhaps  presi- 
of  the  United  Stat*?.-* — would  n^sist  the  deinoraliaxlion  prose- 
MxM  by  such  means?  And  when  it  becomes  a  heresy,  for  which  a 
man  is  deprived  of  position  in  an  ecclesiastical  sect  to  which  he  be* 
(Miga,  how  could  you  expect  that  the  members  of  the  Christian 
lurches  would  bo  bold  enough  to  provoke  the  censure  of  the  Chris- 
ban  world?  Above  all,  our  constitution,  as  wo  have  always  sup* 
aed  that  it  gave  us  a  judiciary  which  cannot  err. 
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which  must  be  infallible,  and  must  not  be  disputed;  and  wbeu  the 
judicial  authority,  which  has  the  armj  and  the  i\avy,  through  tho  di- 
rection of  the  executive  power,  to  execute  its  judgments  and  deer*  - 
pronounces  that  every  appeal  made  for  freedom   is  sol 

(fvvry  syllable  in  defense  of  lilwrty  is  treason,  and  the  lur.  j 

pathy  we  fL'el  for  the  oppressed  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime;  while 
tliat  authority  is  unwilling,  or  at  least  unable  to  bring  lopunidtincflt 
one  single  culprit  out  of  the  thouiiund  of  pirates  who  bring  iiimt 
slaves  from  Africa  to  sell  in  foreign  lands — how  could  you  cxpo.1  & 
8mi[)le  jigricultural  people,  such  as  wc  are,  Uj  be  so  much  wiser  and 
better  than  our  prcsidenta  and  vice-presidents,  senators  and  wpiv- 
sontatives  in  congress,  and  even  our  judges? 

I  have  brought  you  down  to  the  time  when  this  dentoralizatMn 
was  almost  complete.  How  assured  its  ultimate  sncci^fis  seciaisi, 
after  the  compromise  of  18i>0,  you  will  learn  Irom  a  fact  wlin-b  I 
have  never  before  mentioned,  but  which  I  will  now :  Horaue  Mnan, 
one  of  the  noblest  champions  of  freedom  on  this  continent,  coiii'i«»«'d 
t«J  me,  after  the  pa.s.suge  of  the  slavery  laws  of  that  year,  thttt  lie 
despaired  of  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  1854,  alter  the  repeal  of 
the  Mi)s«ouri  eompromise,  without  producing  so  much  alarm  as  a 
considerable  thunder  storm  would  do  in  the  nation,  there  was  oiiljr 
one  roan  left  who  hoped  against  the  prevailing  deiuuralization,  and 
who  cheered  and  sustjiincd  me  through  it:  and  that  man,  in  his  wal 
to  make  his  prediction  just,  was  afterwards  betrayed  so  far  by  hu 
zeal  that  be  became  ultimately  a  monomaniac,  and  suffered  on  lh« 
gallows.  That  was  John  Brown.  The  first  and  only  time  I  rv«r 
aaw  him  was  when  he  called  U}>on  ine  after  tlie  abrogation  of  tli« 
Mis.*«ouri  compromise,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  futuic 
I  said  I  was  disapjiointed  and  .saddened — I  woiihl  persevere,  but  it 
•was  again.st  hope.  He  said,  •'  Cheer  up,  governor :  the  people  of 
Kansas  will  not  accept  slavery ;   Kan.sas  will  never  be  a  slave  ataie." 

I  took  then  a  dcliljerate  survey  of  the  broad  field;  I  conaideted 
all;  I  examined  and  considered  all  the  jx^Iitical  foR-cs  which  w^re 
revealed  to  my  ob9er\'ation.  I  saw  that  fretxlom  in  the  future  stniai 
of  this  continent  was  the  necessity  of  this  age,  and  of  this  onuntrjr. 
I  saw  that  tlif  i^lnlilishmeMl  of  this  as  a  republic,  conwnrativ**  of 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  wns  the  cause  of  the  whole  world;  »nd 
I  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  men,  and  women,  and  chiltirrQ 
were  departing  from  their  homes  in  the  eastern  statca,  and  were  fol- 
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or  attended  by  men,  women  and  children  from  the  European 
ions — all  of  tUom  crowded  out  by  the  pre*isuro  of  f)opulation  upon 
Iwisteuoe  iu  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  making  their  way 
p  the  Hudson  river,  through  the  Erie  oaual,  along  the  railroads,  l»y 
the  way  of  the  lak»*»,  spreading  themselves  in  a  mighty  flood  over 
f  icbigun,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
^li!«>i.s^ippi.     I   knew  that  tlie^e  emigrants  were  pluntinq  a  town 
v«ry  day,  and  a  st;ile  every  three  years,  hci'dless  and  unconcerned 
ibey  wcrts  thinking  only  of  provision  for  their  immediate  wants, 
heller  and  lands  to  till  in  the  west^ — I  knew  an  inUirestyet  unknt)W[i 
«>  ihcmstdvt'S,  which  they  would  have  when  thi'V  should  get  hvre, 
ml  tliat  w.'«s,  that  they  should  own  the  land  themselves  —that  sluvta 
bould  not  come  int*j  competition  with  them  here. 
St^ns  iliey  paK^etl  by  me,  steamboat  load  after  sreamboat  load, and 
nulroail  train   after  railmad   train,  though  they  were  the  humbli'-st 
il  pvrhafM  the  least  educated  and  least  trained  portion  of  the  com- 
ouiticij  fwm  which  they  had  wime,  I  knew  that  they  had  the  instinct 
inu-n.*st«  and   btilow,  and  ileeper  than  that,  the  belter  instinct  of 
Aud  I  said,  I  will  trust  theae  men  ;  I  will  tru.nt  these  exiles; 
y  faith  and  ndiance  h<.nc>-l<jrth  is  on  the  ftoor,  not  on  the  rich ;  on 
e  htiinbUs  ni)t<m  the  great.     Aye,  and  Had  it  was  U)  c»>Mles8,  but 
It  vroA  so.     I  stiid,  henceforth  I  put  my  trust,  in  this  case,  nut  m  my 
^^btaiivc  (-'  "  n.  but  I  put  it  in  the  exile  fr<im  foreigti  lands.     H« 

^Hw8  an  :v  ■■•  for,  an<i  he  hjis  never  been  accustonied  to  slaMrv* 

^Bby  habit.     Here  be  will  stay  and  retain  these  territoriea  (tve. 
^■K  was  even  painfully  disjip|.H)inted  at  first,  in  seeing  that  the  i-mi- 
^^Ibtiii  ti>  the  west  had  no  more  consciousness  of  their  int<,>re.Ht  in  thid 
question  when  ihcy  arrived  here  tlian  they  had  in  their  native  coun- 
tries.    The  Irishman  who   had  strnggkil  against  oppression  in  hia 
wn  country,  l:ido<l  me ;  the  GerTnan  seemed  at  tlrst — but,  thank  GimI, 
ot  Uittg — <lull  and  unconscious  of  the  duty  tliat  had  d^'voKxtl  U|Km 
Thin  is  true;  but  nevertheless  I  said  thut  the  interest  and 
iCtS  of  \}u-m'-  people  would  ultimately  brin^  them  out,  and  wh«*n 
BtetM  which   tliey  found  and  rear  and  fortify,  shall  apply  for 
iiMion  into  the  F'ttdcral  Union,  they  will  come,  not  ax  slave  sUitciv 
ut  . 

I  icp  further.     I  wiw  how  wo  could  redeem  all  that 

ad  boen  luetj  and  riKleem  it,  toi),  by  appealing  to  the%ery  jinMsitHiS 
ad  intcrwtM  that  had  lost  dl. 
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The  proceaa  was  easy.    The  slave  states  of  the  south  had  demo- 
ralized the  free  states  of  the  north  by  giving  them  presidendes,  fle> 
retarjships,  foreign  missions  and  post  offices.     And  now,  hereintbs 
northwest,  we  will  build  up  more  free  states  than  there  are  slave 
xtates.     Those  free  states  having  a  common  ifjterest  iu  favor  of  free- 
(Jom,  equal  to  that  of  the  southern  slave  states  iu  lavor  of  davtry, 
■will  offer  to  Penns^-lvania,  New  York,  Coanecticul,  Massacii 
aud  New  Jersey,  objects  worthy  their  ambition.     And  to-day 
the  very  realization  of  it  all,    I  can  give  you  advocates  for  fi 
iu  the  northern  states,  as  bold,  as  outspoken,  as  brave  and  as 
(lent  of  the  durability  of  the  Union,  as  you  ean  find  for  alaverr  ta 
the  southern  states.      Aye,  and  when  the  southern  8tat(«  try  to 
<ioinoralize  the  free  states  by  saying  they  will  give  their  u*ad«  and 
traffic,  will  buy  silks  and  linens  and  other  trumper)',  provided  ibcy 
can  buy  their  ])rincipks  in  the  sale,  and  the  bargain  must  be  struck, 
I  8aid  there  shall  hn,  iu  those  new  free  states  in  the  nortbwesty  men 
vho  will  say,  we  will  buy  your  silks  and  linens  and  your  irumpety 
<<(  every  sort;  we  will  even  buy  more,  and  pay  you  quite  as  wcfl. 
provided  you  do  not  betray  your  principles. 

All  thi.s  was  simply  restoring  the  balance  of  the  republican  sysi 
bringing  in  a  proper  force  in  favor  of  freedom  to  counteract 
CKUiblished  political  agencies  of  slavery.  You  have  beard  that  I 
have  said  that  the  last  democrat  is  born  in  this  nation.  I  s&y  mt, 
however,  with  the  qualification  before  used,  that  by  democrat  I  mean 
one  who  will  maintain  the  dciuorratic  principles  which  constitute  the 
present  creed  of  the  democratic  party ;  and  for  the  reanon,  a  very 
simple  one,  that  slavery  cannot  pay  any  longer,  and  the  dcniocru 
does  not  work  for  anybody  who  does  not  pay.  I  propose  to  nay  all 
kinds  of  patriots  hereafter,  just  as  they  come.  T  propase  to  pay  than 
fiir  consideration  if  they  will  only  be  true  to  freedom.  I  propoM 
*."  gratify  all  thtir  nspirations  for  weidlh  and  power,  ns  much  as  the 
slive  states  can. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  we  had  no  party  for  this  principle 
was  the  trouble.  Dem<x:racy  w:tfl  the  natural  ally  of  slavery  in  the 
south.  We  were  either  whigs,  or,  if  you  please,  Americana,  aoroe 
of  us,  and  thjiiik  God  I  never  was  one,  in  the  limited  sinse  of  the 
term.  But  the  whig  party  or  the  American  party,  if  not  equally  an 
ally  of  the  smve  party  in  the  .south,  was,  at  least,  a  treacheroua  and 
unroljjible  jiarty  for  the  intercuts  of  frertlom.     Only  one  tli:iig  was 
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VVtiDg,  uu(  was  to  dislodge  from  the  democratic  party,  the  whig 
ty  and  the  native  American  party,  mea  enough  to  constitute  a 
republican  party — u  party  of  freedom. 

And  for  that  we  are  indebted  lo  the  kindne.19,  unint«:;ntiona],  no 
doubt,  of  your  distinguished  senator,  now  a  candidate  for  the  presi* 
dency,  Mr.  Douglas,  who,  in  procuring  the  abrogation  6f  the  Mis- 
compromise,  so  shattered  the  columns  of  these  parties  as  to 
itfgrate  them,  and  insUintly  there  was  the  material,  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  onslaught. 

Still  there  was  wauted  an  occasion,  and  that  occasion  was  given 
when,  in  an  hour  of  madness,  the  deojocratic  party  and  administra- 
tion, with  the  sympathy,  or  at  least  the  acquiescence,  of  the  old  line 
wlitgs  luid  the  native  Americans,  refused  to  allow  the  state  of  Kansas 
t»>  exercise  the  perl'wt  freedom  in  choosing  between  liberty  and  sla- 
very, which  they  had  promised  to  her,  except  she  should  exercise  it 
.  in  f«»or  of  slavery.    Then  came  the  hour.    We  had  then  the  cause  for 
p«rty,  the  material  for  a  party,  and  we  had  the  occasion  for  n  party, 
«ml  ibv  republican  party  .«»prang  into  existence  at  once,  full  armetl. 
I  will  never  knowingly  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it;  1  will 
IMfvrr  •n'cn  wish  that  others  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
and  for  the  sunie  i^ason  that  1  know  the  evil  to  be  certain,  and  the 
good  only  ()06sible  or  problematical.     But  no  man  ever  rejoiced  more 
lily  over  the  liirth  of  his  first  born  than  I  did  when  I  saw  the 
ly  ftnd  ntadiies-s  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the 
if»^rction  of  Kansas.     This  act,  I  said  to  myself,  is  the  doing  of  pre- 
I iit<i>'litai,  of  8<-nator!<,  of  judges,  of  priests  and  of  deacons;  and  when 
'the  repuMicjin  party  orguni/xnl  itself,  I  .said  now  is  the  preparation 
[for  the  work  comp)et<*. 

How  much  t  have  been  cheere«l  in  this  long  contest  by  siting  that 
I  only  (rtolen,  surreptitious  ndvimtoges  were  gained  by  slavery  in  the 
funn  of  rescripts  and  edii;Ls  and  laws  on  the  Rtatute  botik;  while  the 
Icatuie  of  freedom  brought  in  first  California;  next,  New  Mexico, 
rwith  b«r  eonslitulioti  claiming  freedom;  next,  Kansiu*;  next,  Min- 
Luaiota,  and  next,  Oregon.  Vou  may  all  know,  if  {xjssibly  you 
[remember,  the  song  of  joy,  not  so  {)oetiu,  but  as  full  of  truth  and 
Kxoltatiou  as  tJi'  'f  Miriam,  which  I  therj  uttered,  declaring 

llnit  the  battle  \\.  1  and  the  victory  was  won.     The  battle  is 

tiaideil  and  the  victory  is  ours.     Why,  then,  say  tbey,  why  not  with- 
draw fnim  the  field  ?     For  the  8im]>le  reason  that  if  the  victor  retire 
Vol.  IV.  40 
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from  the  field,  the  vauqiiisheil  will  then  come  back,  and  the  baule 
will  not  bo  won.  Why  should  the  victor  withdraw  and  aunvodtr 
all  his  conquest*  to  the  conquered  enemy?  Why  should  he  in* He 
the  enemy  back  upon  the  field,  and  withdraw  his  own  1-  _' 
the  far  distance,  Ut  give  him  a  chance  to  rct^tablish  the  lii 
been  broken  up  ? 

The  republican  party  will  now  ci.tnipletc  this  ;: 
know  it  will,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  clearly  i 
It  is  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  We  have  had  he&it«tion  hcrt'lo- 
fore,  but  the  creed  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  which  issiu^ 
from  that  council  chamber  now  before  me,  announces  the  true  dcl«.r- 
mination,  and  embodies  that  great,  living,  nationid  idea  of  frecduni, 
with  which  I  began.  I  know  that  the  reimblican  party  will  do  Jl, 
because  it  finds  the  necessary  forces  in  all  the  free  states  udequutc, 
I  trust,  to  achieve  success,  and  has  forces  in  reservtr,  and  increasing 
in  every  slave  state  in  the  Union,  and  only  wailing  until  the  siucei^a 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  free  states  shall  Iw  such  a&  to  wan  am 
protection  to  debate,  and  free  sutfrage  in  the  slave  slfites.  Hut, 
above  all,  1  know  it,  because  the  republican  ]»arly  has,  what  i* 
necessary  in  every  revolution,  chosen  the  right  line  of  policy.  It  m 
the  Jlolit^y  of  pejw;e  and  moral  suasion;  of  fifedcm  iiiid  suflmgc; 
the  jKjlicy,  not  of  force,  but  of  reason.  It  returns  kindness  for 
unkindness,  fervently  incresised  loyally  for  dertionslrj*tion«  of'li  ' 
ally  ;  paticnfie  as  becomes  the  strong,  in  contention  with  the  v 

It  leaves  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  slave  stiiti's  to  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  slave  states  alone,  abiding  by  the  coiislituii-Hi 
of  the  country,  which  makes  the  slave  stales  o«i  this  subject  st'Vrr- 
eign ;  and,  trusting  that  the  end  cannot  be  wrong,  provided  that  it 
shall  confine  itself  within  its  legitimate  line  of  duty,  thert^by  niakiiifj 
freedom  paramount  in  the  federal  government,  and  making  it  U»e 
interest  of  every  American  citizen  to  sustain  it  as  such.  I  ktmw 
that  the  republican  party  will  succeed  in  this,  Ik-chusc  it  is  a  jK>siitve 
and  an  active  party.  It  is  the  only  party  in  the  country  that  is  or 
can  be  pc>sitive  in  its  action.  You  have  three  other  parties,  orfoniis 
of  parties,  but  each  of  them  without  the  charactcristicB  of  a  juarty. 
You  arc  to  choose.  The  citizen  is  to  choose  between  the  republican 
party  and  one  of  these. 

Try  them  now  by  their  candidates.  Mr.  Lincoln  reprewnt*  thu 
republican  party.     He  repn*.sents  a  party  which  has  determined  that 
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not  one  more  slave  shall  be  imported  from  Africji,  or  transfeird 
frtim  any  slave  state,  domestic  or  Ibreign,  and  plawd  upon  the  com- 
mon soil  of  the  United  Slates.  If  you  elect  him,  you  know,  and 
the  world  knows,  what  you  have  got.  Take  t.lj«  case  «)f  ifr.  .luhn 
Bell,  au  honorable  man;  a  kind  man,  and  a  very  learned  man,  a 
very  patriotic  mau;  a  man  whom  I  respect,  and  in  atwial  intercourse 
quite  aa  much  as  everywhere  else,  as  here  where  my  w(>rd  may  be 
regarded  oa  simply  complimentary;  but  whnt  dne8  Mr.  John  Bell, 
and  his  constitutional  Union — what  is  the  name  of  his  party?  Cun- 
stitntional  Union,  is  it  not?  What  do  Mr.  Bell  and  his  constitutional 
Union  party  propose  on  this  question  ?  lie  proposes  to  i^oiore  it 
altogether;  nut  to  know  that  there  is  such  u  question.  If  we  can 
■jypoee  such  a  thing  )io»sible  as  Mr.  Bell's  election  by  the  people, 
Ivhat  ihtn?  IIo  ignon'd  the  question  until  the  ilay  of  i^lection  came, 
but  it  will  not  .itay  ignored.  Kansas  comes  and  asks  or  demand.^  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  Indian  territory,  also,  south  of 
Kansas,  must  be  vacated  by  the  Indians,  and  here  at  once  the  slave- 
holders present  the  quesliou  as  they  will  also  do  in  the  case  of  New 
Mexico.  It  will  not  Ktay  ignored.  It  will  not  rest.  It  cannot  resu 
Yoo  have  p08t}>oned  tln.^  decision  for  four  years,  and  that  is  all. 
Postponing  does  nut  settle  tt  When  defending  law  suits,  I  have 
seen  times  when  I  thought  I  won  a  great  advantage  by  getting  ;tn 
•djoumment,  but  I  always  found,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  a  great 
deal  better  to  be  beaten  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  try  it  again,  tliaa 
lo  hang  my  hopes  upon  an  adjournment. 

Take  the  other  :  Mr.  Breckinridge  represents  a  party  that  prop<ifle« 
a  policy  the  very  oppcwitc  of  ours.  They  propose  to  extend  slavery 
and  to  ui<ie  the  federal  governinmt  to  d<>  it.  Ix>t  us  suppcisc  him 
elected.  Will  that  mtisfy  the  Americim  people?  Will  that  settle 
ih  u?     Tlml  is  only  what  Mr.  Ituehannn  has  already  floni*. 

A I  -liould  put  a  vote  t^i  this  audienee,  I  am  sure  I  .should  ^et 

oo  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  of  course.  But 
if  I  were  to  j;o  into  n  Bell  and- Everett  nutional  Union  party  meet- 
ing, as  vart  u*  this,  and  nsk  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Jami'S 
Buchanan,  they  would  say  no,  just  as  omphatic^dly  as  you  da  In 
the  demonstration  for  Mr.  Douglas,  whieh  is  to  be  made  hern  flay 
after  to-morrow — I  shall  not  be  here,  aj»d  would  not  have  the  right  to 
uppeiir  if  I  were — but  any  of  you  have  the  right,  by  their  leave,  and 
jo%i  ought  not  to  do  it  without,  to  oiler  and  put  to  vote  a  resolution 
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of  confidence  in  Jumes  BucLanan,  and  you  would  get  precisely  Ae 
same  negative  response  ibat  you  get  here,  only  a  little  louder.  Then 
the  people  are  not  going  to  elect  Mr.  Brtckinridge,  because  he  pro- 
poses to  follow  in  the  foolstei)s  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is  rejectwl. 
Grant,  however,  that  owing  to  some  misupprvhcuaion,  or  some 
strange  combination,  they  may  obtain  all  they  hope,  and  indir^.'Clly, 
if  not  directly,  mike  Mr.  Breckinridge  pre^^ident.  SupjKiee  Mr. 
Breckinridge  elected.  Does  that  settle  the  question  iu  favor  of 
slavery  ?  Then  you  have  the  combination,  not  only  of  the  rcpu 
liciins,  and  the  constitutional  Union  party,  but  even  of  the  Ikm 
jmity  also,  to  drive  him  out  again.  So  in  that  case,  too,  you  I 
only  postponed  the  question  for  four  years  more,  under  circumi 
wes  far  more  serious,  |x>Hsihly  fatal. 

You  have  now  dispo.scd  of  them  all  except  the  Douglas  party.' 
Mr.  Douglas'  piirty  is  not  a  positive  party.  It  proposes  just  what 
the  Bell  party  piTijwjses — to  ignore  the  question  in  congrces.  That 
i.s  just  what  we  find  the  people  will  not  do,  and  will  not  be  conl»*iil 
t<i  do  undi T  John  Bell.  Why  should  thoy  like  it  better  under  Mr. 
Douglas?  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  party  say  there  is  a  better  way. 
They  don't  want  it  ignored^  but  that  it  Mongs  to  the  territories,  ami 
the  inhabitants  there  can  settle  it  better  and  more  wisely  than  we 
c.  n.  What  can  they  do?  Have  they  Bettled  it  in  their  territories 
in  favor  of  slavery  ?  Are  you,  the  people  of  the  free  states,  gointr 
to  consent  to  that?  If  you  were,  why  did  you  not  consent  to  the 
proposition  of  the  president,  that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  be 
flubjected  to  slavery  under  the  Jjecompfon  con.stitulion  ?  The  prea*. 
dent  then  said,  that  wiis  the  act  of  the  people  of  Kan.«<as.  But  if  tb«1 
people  of  the  territory  should  deci<le  in  favor  of  freedom,  arc  the 
plave  states  going  to  aequie.<»ce?  No,  becJiuse  they  have  their  can<li*|j 
dale  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  to  continue  the  wsir  until' 
they  shall  regain  the  lost  battle. 

But  Mr.  Douglas'  proposition  may  result  in  a  difterent  way.  He 
says,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  him,  at 
^cust  he  has  no  right  and  dtK-s  not  projKJse  to  decide  njmn  the  (jues- 
tion,  being  indifferent  whether  they  vote  slavery  up  or  down.  Then 
they  will  vote  slavery  up  in  some  territories,  and  vote  it  down 
aome  other  territories.  That,  fellow  citizens,  wdl  be  compromiaej 
are  you  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  new  compromise  ?     You  have 
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ooinpn>mises,  and  found  that  tbey  are  never  kept  On  the 
whole,  you  art?  very  sorry  that  tboy  were  ever  made. 

But  is  a  compromise  that  is  brought  about  in  that  way,  the  irre- 
sponsible act  of  squatter  sovereignty  in  the  terriltiries,  to  satisfy  the 

ive  stales?  They  have  repudiate*!  Mr.  Uouglus,  the  ablest  inau 
)Dg  all  their  friends ;  they  have  repudiated  him  altogether,  because 
rill  not  be  satisfied  with  a  squatter  sovereignty  that  gives  any 
)ry  whatever  U)  the  free  states. 

*I  have  now  demonstrated  lo  you,  I  think,  that  the  republleau 
party  is  the  only  positive  party.  But  I  can  show  it  by  another  argu- 
ment. The  republican  party  has  one  faith,  one  creed,  one  baptism, 
one  candidate,  and  will  have  but  one  victory.  The  power  of  slavery 
liaa  three  creeds;,  three  faiths,  and  is  to  have  three  victories.  They 
bj.  '  '    -d,  or  rather  the  secret  leaks  our^  through  tnn- 

vt-  -uluitions,  that  they  do  not  expect  lo  get  a  single 

victor}',  any  more  than  you  ex|)eet  they  will.  All  their  hope  and 
endeavor  is  to  defeat  the  republican  party,  and  leave  lo  chance  the 
fraitii  to  n'xult  from  your  defeat 

Suppose  ihcy  should,  by  combinations  and  coalitions,  secure  the 
defeat  of  iho  n-publiean  party,  are  yon  going  to  stay  defeatal?  Vou 
have  been  defeated  once,  have  you  not?  Can  you  not  bear  another 
defeat?  You  will  not  have  to,  I  am  sure.  But  1  am  supposing  lor 
tbe  purpose  of  argument  that  we  are  defeated  by  a  coalition.  Did 
anr  one  ever  know  a  cau.s*^  that  was  lost  when  it  was  defeated  by  a 
coalition?  There  was  a  cOiUition  in  Europe  five  years  ago,  in  which 
Hungary  was  defeated  by  the  coalition  of  Austria  with  Russia;  hut 
Hnngary  has  rinen  up  again  Ui-day,  atid  the  a>aIition  is  understjuid 
to  be  dissolved.  Thfre  wiis  a  ccalitioij  two  or  three  years  later,  in 
which  RuR?ia  was  defeatc<l  by  the  combination  of  France  and  Eng- 
land: '  '■  -'.'i  is  just  fls  strong,  just  as  st«'adily  fireiwing  on  lu- 
urard  t  uoplc  to-dny  as  she  has  Iktu  t^very  day  from  the  time 

of  the  Czar  Peter  until  now.  And  while  she  has  abated  nothing  of 
lior  purposes,  and  nothing  of  h<)p«\  she  has  gained  stri;ngth.  So, 
»\\  the  efforts  of  the  >«l:it<'xmen  of  both  France  and  England  are 
required  to  keep  them  from  falling  out  with  each  otht*r  before  the 
ronewed  battle  boguis.  There  is  no  danger  ami  not  rnneh  disgrace 
in  being  Waten  by  coalitions;  ami  tliere  is  no  danger,  because 
they  *r<  coalitions.  The  more  that  «X)alitionfl  are  neceflsary,  the 
are  they  effectual.    One  party  is  always  stronger  than  two  oihtr 
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parlies  in  a  contest,  unless  the  whole  result  ia  atakeil  upon  a  siaglc 
battle. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  there  is  a  lime 
when  the  nation  need^  and  will  require  and  demaud  the  settlemnu 
of  subjects  of  contention.  That  time  has  come  at  last,  which  liur 
paities  in  ihis  country,  both  of  the  slaveholding  states  and  of 
the  free  states,  both  the  slaveholder  and  the  free  laboring  Dun, 
will  require  an  end — a  settlement  of  the  conflict.  It  mast  be  ir» 
pressed.  The  time  has  come  to  repress  it.  The  people  will  batr  it 
rejiressed.  They  are  not  to  be  forever  disputing  u|>on  old  iasaeBtiMl 
controversies.  New  subjects  for  national  action  will  uoinu  op.  This 
controversy  must  be  settled  and  ended.  The  republican  party  ie 
the  agent,  and  its  success  will  terminate  the  contest  about  slavery  is 
the  new  states.  Ijet  this  battle  be  decided  in  favor  of  freedom  in 
the  territories,  and  not  one  slave  will  ever  be  carried  into  the  tern- 
tnrii-s  of  the  United  Slates,  and  that  will  end  the  irrepressible  oonJlici 

And  the  fact  that  it  is  neoessarv  that  it  should  be  done,  is  exactly  \he 
reason  why  it  will  be  done.  It  cannot  be  settled  otherwise,  because  it 
invulvca  a  question  of  justice  and  of  conscience.  It  is  for  us  not  inerelv 
a  question  of  polic\%  but  a  question  of  moral  right  and  duty.  It  »* 
wrong,  in  our  judgment,  to  perpetuate  by  our  voles  or  to  extend  «!*- 
very.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  slaveholder  proposes  to 
extend  slavery ;  for  that  is,  with  him,  only  n  question  of  merchandise. 
Men,  of  whatever  race  or  nation,  in  our  estimation,  are  mm,  not  mer- 
chandise. According  to  our  feith,  they  all  have  a  natural  right  to  be 
men,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  party,  African  slaves  are  not 
men,  but  merchandise.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  or  less  with 
thera  than  a  tariff  question ;  a  question  of  proti-eling  commerce. 
With  us  it  is  a  question  of  human  rights,  and  therefore  when  it  i» 
settled,  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  right,  it  will  stay  settled  jtwt  us 
every  question  that  is  settled  in  favor  of  the  right  always  does. 

Hut  if  it  be  taken  merely  as  a  question  of  policy,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  it  will  >je  settled  in  favor  of  the  republican  side,  because 
oui-  highest  policy  is  the  devolopincnt  of  the  n-sourcea  an«l  the  in- 
crease  of  the  population,  wealth  and  strength  of  the  republic. 
Every  man  sih's  for  bimsell^  and  no  man  neetl  Iw  told  that  the 
the  iron,  the  lead,  the  copper,  the  silver  and  the  gold  in  our  mouii9 
tains  and  plains  are  to  bo  dug  out  by  the  human  band,  and  that  th« 
only  hand  that  can  dig  them  ia  the  hand  of  a  freeman.     Every  mao 
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that  this  wealth  and  strength  unvl  xrealness  are  to  be  acquired  by 
luman  labor,  guided  by  human  iuttlligt-nce  and  human  purpose. 
Every  man  knows  that  the  slave,  even  if  he  be  a  white  man,  will 

khave  neither  the  strength,  nor  the  intelligence,  nor  the  virtue,  nor 
even  the  purpose  to  crent^  wealth ;  lor  the  slave  has  a  simple  line 
■^interest  before  him — it  is  to  eflect  the  least  and  consume  the  most. 
"But  I  8een\  to  myself  to  have  fallen  below  the  dignity  and  great- 
iDisa  of  this  question,  in  discust^ing  a  proposition  whether  free  labor 
>r  slave  labor  is  more  expedient,  or  more  necessary.    Let  me  rise 
more,  and  remind  you  that  we  are  building  a  new  and  great 
Spire ;  not  building  it  as  motU*rn  Rome  and  Paris  and  Naples  stand, 
jupon  the  ruins  and  over  the  gruveis  of  tenfold  greater  multitudes  of 
|xucn  than  those  who  now  occupy  their  sites;  but  upon  a  soil  where 
ro:ux;ihe  first  posseswirs  and  the  drst  architects.     The  tomb  and 
le  catacomb  in  Rome  and  Paris  and  Naples  are  filled  with  relies 
Iftad  implements  of  h\iman  torture  and  bondage,  showing  the  igno- 
[f«ii<-e  and  barbarity  of  their  former  occupants.     Let  us,  on  the  other 
Ibaad,  while  we  build  up  an  empire,  take  care  that  we  leave  no  mon- 
ttntmt  or  relic  in  our  graves,  and  no  trace  in  our  history,  to  provr 
f'  were  false  tf»  the  gn^at  int<'re8ts  of  humanity.    Human  nature 

d  to  a  home  on  this  earth  somewhere.     Where  else  shall  it 
Ibe  if  it  be  not  here  ?    Human  nature  is  entitled,  among  all  the  nations 
|©f  the  earth,  to  have  a  natioji  that  will  truly  rcfiresent,  defend  and 
rindicatv  it.     What  other  nation  shall  it  be,  if  it  be  not  ours  ? 

People  of  Illinois!    People  of  the  great  west!    You  are  all  youth- 
fnl,  vigopou!*.  generfjus.     Your  stjitos  are  youthful,  vigorous  and  vir- 
tuous.    The  destinies  of  our  country,   the  hopes  of  mankind,  tiie 
|lio(>e0  of  humanity  rest  upon  you.     Ascend,  I  pray,  I  conjure  you, 
Ito  the  dignity  of  that  high  resjwnsibility !     Thus  acting,  you  will 
jave  peace  and  harmony  and  happiness  in  your  future  years.     The 
world,  looking  on,  will  applaud  you,  and  future  generations  in  all 
»ffm  and  in  all  regions  will  rise  up  and  call  you  bleaaod. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  AND  THE  ONE  IDEA. 

DtTBUQDK,  SKPTEMBFB  21.  1860. 

I  PROPOSE  to  speak  to  jou  on  this  occasion  of  wnat  coDoonui  as 
all ;  a  great  political  question  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  deciHon 
by  the  American  people  in  the  coiniag  canvasa.  The  policy  of  the 
federal  government  for  forty  years  has  been  to  extend  and  fbrufy 
African  slave  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Many  who  have  maintained  the  administration  and  the  party  who 
have  carried  out  this  policy,  have  been  unconscious,  doubtless,  of 
the  nature  of  the  policy  they  maintained.  But  it  ia  not  a  subject 
(jf  dispute  or  cavil  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gov<»rHment  cJ 
the  country  for  forty  years.  I  will  give  but  one  illustration.  No 
man  in  the  nation  would  have  objected  or  could  have  objected  to  tie 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Federal  Union,  provide*!  it  hswl  been  a 
free  state.  No  man  who  objected  could  have  objected  but  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  not  a  slave  stata  "When  the  question  of  annrx- 
ing  Texas  tried  all  the  existing  parties,  and  puzzled,  bewildered  and 
confounded  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  the  question  WM  fiDally 
decided,  in  a  short  and  simple  way,  by  the  declaration  of  the  udmiih 
i^tration  of  John  Tyler,  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  hi- 
that  Texas  must  be  annexed  because  it  was  a  pIi  ^  v 

— it  TOtLst  be  annexed  with  the  condition  of  subdividing  it  into  four 
slave  Htitt^s.  Texas  must  be  annexed  for  the  purpose  of  foniiying 
and  defending  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  This 
one  single  fact  upon  which  the  parties  joined  issue,  is  ooncluaive, 

Now,  it  is  our  pur])Ose  to  revorac  this  policy.  Our  jwlicv,  9Wtd 
as  simply  as  I  have  stated  that  of  our  adversaries,  i«,  to  drrumter^ 
itlavery,  nml  to  fortify  and  extend /i'«e  labor  or  frmUnn.  Many  prelimi- 
nary  objections  are  raised  by  those  among  you  and  na,  who  are  not 
prepared  to  go  with  us  to  the  acceptance  of  this  issue.    They  »y 
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that  tbey  are  tired  of  a  hobby  and  of  men  of  one  idea ;  that  the 
country  is  too  great  a  country,  and  has  too  many  interests  to  be 
occupied  with  one  idea  alone ;  besides  that  it  is  repulsive,  offensive, 
disgusting  to  have  "  this  eternal  negro  question  "  forever  forced  upon 
their  consideration  when  they  desire  to  think  of  white  men  and  what 
l>eIongs  to  them  only.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  n-move  these  prelimi- 
nary objections  before  we  go  into  an  argument. 

Granting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  objection  to 
this  eternal  negro  question,  pray,  let  us  ask,  who  raised,  who  has 
kept  up  this  eternal  negro  question  ? 

The  negro  question  was  put  at  rest  in  1787  by  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  and  it  slept,  leaving  only  for  moralists  and  humanitarians 
the  question  of  emancipation,  a  question  within  the  states,  and  by 
no  means  a  federal  question.  Wiio  lifted  it  up  from  the  states  into 
the  area  of  fe<leral  politics?  Who  but  the  slaveholders,  in  1820? 
They  demanded  that  not  only  Missouri  should  be  admitted  as  a  slave 
state,  located  within  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  that  slavery  should 
be  declared  forever,  and  even  that,  without  declaration  of  Jaw,  it  was 
forever  established  and  should  prevail  until  the  end  of  time,  in  Iowa, 
Kuisas,  Nebra-ska,  and  in  every  foot  of  the  then  newly  acquired 
domain  of  the  United  Stat<'s?  It  was  the  slaveholding  power 
which  raised  the  negro  question,  and  it  was  the  democratic  party 
which  made  an  alliance  with  that  power,  and  which,  in  the  north 
and  in  congress,  raised  this  very  offensive  legislation  about  negroid, 
instead  of  legislation  about  white  men. 

The  question  was  put  at  rest  by  the  compromise  of  1820,  when, 

God  be  praised,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  saved  for  freedom, 

and  only  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  out  of  the  Ijouisiana  purchase, 

surrendered  to  slavery.     It  slept  again  for  fift<'en  or  twenty  years,. 

and  then  the  negro  question  was  again  introduced  into  the  councils; 

of  the  federal  government — and  by  whom?     By  the  slave  power, 

when  it  said  that  "  since  you  have  taken  Iowa,  Kansas  and  N('bnu««ka, 

and  left  us  only  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  out  of  our  newly 

acquired  po8jjt»ssions,  you  must  now  go  on  and  annex  Texas,  so  that 

we  shall  have  a  balance  and  countcrp)i.se  in  this  government"  Then 

the  democratic  party  again  were  seized  with  a  sudden  di-sire  to  extend 

the  area  of  slavery  along  thcgulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  way  of  balancing 

the  triumph  of  liberty  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  hang  manacles  and 

chains  on  the  claws  of  the  conquering  eagle  of  the  country ! 
Vou  IV.  47 
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Who,  tlieii,  18  resiKiMsilde  for  the  eternal  negro  qn»!«t»i»n?  Still 
such  was  l\w  i'orlx-itrance,  ihe  pidienee,  the  hope  wiihtuit  n.-nm.tn  aiiJ 
williout  justice,  of  the  frjtriids  of  fn-cdom  tbn>ughout  the  Uiiilnl 
States,  that  tlie  i-tfjiuil  negro  quLSti^in  would  have  been  left  M  t%A 
then,  if  it  had  not  again  been  brought  iiilo  tl>e  ftuleral  cuUQcLls  i& 
the  yeare  1848  and  1850,  when  the  slave  power  forced  tis  into  a  tnr 
with  Mexico,  by  which  we  aetpiired  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  for  no  other  purptosc  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
uilvantagcs  which  shivery  had  gained  siuoe  the  Atlantic  state«  werr 
free,  now,  a."  a  balance,  xiaverry  must  have  the  l*acific  oxist. 

Thus,  on  these  three  different  occasions,  when  the  public  mind*** 
al  rest  on  the  subject  of  llie  negro,  tlie  slave  power  forced  it  opuo 
public  consideration  and  demanded  aggrejssive  action.  When  they 
had  at*lasl  secured  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  i  ;>•«  !o  a 

cmnproinise  in  l^SoO,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  <  :i  alcme 

might  be  free,  and  tbat  New  Mexico  should  be  reiuimded  back  ioto 
H  territorial  condition  b^'cause  she  had  not  esuiblished  glavcrv — thro 
lliere  was  hut  otie  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  would  vote 
to  accept  New  Mexico  as  a  free  state  wh"n  she  came  with  her  cootti- 
tution  in  her  hands,  and  tiiat  man  the  humble  individual  whoMMuIi 
>)efore  you.  Aye,  y<>u  applaud  me  for  ii  now,  but  where  wereyottf 
votes  in  1860?     Ah  t  well,  that  is  past. 

Wheu  they  had  agreed  on  a  compromise,  and  had  driven  out  of 
the  senatti  wory  man  but  sc^me  half  dozen  repiesentatives  who  had 
opposed  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  were  they  content  to  let  the 
negw  question  re«t?  No,  in  1864  the  democracy  raised  the  negni 
qui.-stion  to  force  slavery  finally  and  forever  throughout  the  whole 
rejiublic,  by  abrogating  the  Missouri  c«im|)romise.  They  alandonwl 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  slave  labor,  and  ai'tually 
assisted  aud  enoiurnged  the  armies  sent  there  by  the  slav.  '  '  '  -  tn 
take  forcible  possession  of  regions  which,  until  ihen,  ba<i  '\ 

01  what  pleasure  shall  I  have,  in  telling  tlu  people  of  Kansas-, 
tlii-ee  days  hence,  how  that  when  all  others  were  faithless,  and  false, 
and  timid,  they  renewed  this  buttle  of  lil)erty,  ami  cxj>elled  thr 
intruding  slaveholder,  and  establishetl  forever  amongst  themaelvw 
the  freedom  of  labor  and  the  freedom  of  men  on  the  plaita  «>f 
Kansas. 

Were  the  dcmocrscy  theii  eonUnt?  Not  at  alL  They  detrr- 
mined  in  1858,  to  raise  the  negro  question  once  more  and  to  admit 
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into  the  Union,  if  she  would  come  in  as  a  dave  state, 
teep  her  out  indefinitely  if  she  should  elect  froedom.  And 
>u]y  one  year  later,  when  they  found  that  Kansas  waa  slipping  from 
Ibeir  clatcht;.s,  who  then  raiijcd  onoc  more  the  ct4>nial  negro  question? 
The  alave  power  and  the  administration  took  it  up  by  demanding 
ihe  annexation  of  Cuba,  a  slaveliolding  island  of  Spain,  to  be  acquired 
It  a  coat  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  peaceably,  if  it 
ould  bo  obtained  for  that  sum,  and  fort^ibly  if  it  shoidd  not  be  sur- 
fndered,  for  the  purj)09e  uf  adding  two  »lavc  slates,  well  manned  and 
roll  appointed,  to  balance  the  votes  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  then 
•xpcctod  to  come  into  the  Union  as  free  sUiles. 

VTbo  has  brought  this  issue  and  entered  it  on  the  record  of  this 
can x'asB?  The  slaveholding  party — the  democratic  party.  They 
ir  convention  firet  in  this  campaign  at  Charleston.  They  pre 
.  ..gain  the  everla:»ting  negro  question,  nothing  more,  nothing 
Tlicy  difTcreiJ  about  the  form,  but  they  gave  us,  nevertheless, 
llip  everlasting  ncgn)  question  in  two  different  parts,  giving  us  our 
shoioc  U>  liikc  one  wr  the  other,  as  they  gave  the  people  of  Kansas 
w  choice,  whether  thoy  would  take  slavery  pure  and  simple,  or 
Uike  it  anyhow  and  gel  rid  of  it  afterward  if  they  oould.  Of  one 
Mr.  Breckinridge  is  the  rcpr<:sentjitivc.  It  i.s  presented  plainly 
!  distinctly ;  it  is  that  slaves  are  merchandise  and  property  in  the 
rilori«s  under  th»?  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
latioual  Irgislatu re's  and  the  courts  must  protect  it  in  the  lerritoriea, 
ind  no  power  on  eartli  can  discharge  them  of  the  responsibility 
)f  the  other,  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  representative,  and  the  form  in 
rhich  it  is  I  1  by  those  who  supiwrt  him  is:  What  is  the 

way  noM  _•  slavery  out  of  the  territories? 

i  doubt  very  rauch  whclhrr  slaveholders  have  ao  great  a  repug- 
to  the  ncgrii  nnil  to  the  etenuil  negro  question  sxs  they  affect 
ic  other  hand,  being  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  federal  eouncila, 
nth  grave  and  reverend  senators,  and  to  mingle  with  representa- 
ivrt  of  the  j)co|)lc  from  slavehohling  states,  I  find  a  great  dif- 
tn-noc  between  myself  and  them  on  the  subject.  God  knows,  I 
»uld  And  it  barrl  to  ct.wisent  to  l)e  the  unbidden,  the  unchoscn  rep- 
'Titatirc  of  bondmen !     They  must  K-  freemen  that  I  volunteer 

"— •• TV  man  of  them  must  be  a  whole  man.     But  my 

who  reprrxeut  the  slave  statt^  are  willing,  and  do 
cheerfully,  most  gladly  consent  to  represent  three-fiftha  of  all 
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the  negro  slaves.  They  take  a  slave  at  three-fifths  of  a  reati.  .ind 
thej  represent  the  three-fiflhs;  I  doubt  not  they  wouiil  be  xtx 
glad  if  he  could  be  converted  into  five-fifths. 

Well  I  think  the  democratic  party  has  not  so  much  repuirnj 
negroes  and  the  negro  question,  because  they  consent  tn  take  ol! 
of  president,  vice-president,  secretary  of  state,  ministers  to  Bogcta, 
and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  consulships  and  post  oflioea,  ihu 
are  derived  indirectly  by  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  states 
in  which  negroes  count,  each  one,  three-fifths.  No,  no ;  slavehoklitis 
and  the  democratic  party  would  be  very  glad  to  take  votes  from 
negroes,  free  or  slave,  by  the  he^ul,  at  full  count,  if  negroca  and  alav» 
would  only  vote  for  slavery ;  and  it  is  only  because  they  have  a 
sagacious  insight  into  human  nature,  which  teaches  them  that  negroo» 
and  slaves  would  vote  for  liberty,  that  makes  the  negro  qucsiiori  &> 
repulsive  to  them. 

But  is  this  one  idea,  the  eternal  negro  question,  so  objcctioaaM* 
merely  on  account  of  the  negro?  1  think  not;  I  ibjnk  it  far  other- 
wi.'je;  lor  after  all,  you  see  that  the  negro  has  letis  than  anyUxlr 
else  in  the  world,  to  do  with  it.  The  negro  is  no  party  to  it;  he>§ 
only  an  incident;  he  is  a  subject  of  dis|)utea  but  iK)t  one  of  the  liti- 
ganta.  He  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  a  horse  or  a  watch  in  k 
justice's  court,  when  two  neighbors  are  litigating  about  its  owrn-r- 
ship.  The  controversy  is  not  with  the  negro  at  all,  but  with  two 
classes  of  white  men,  one  who  have  a  monopoly  of  negroes,  and  the 
other  who  have  no  negroes.  One  is  an  aristocratic  class,  that  want* 
^>  extend  itaelf  over  the  new  territories  and  so  retain  the  power  tl 
already  exercises;  and  the  other  is  yourselves,  my  good  fricuds, 
men  who  have  no  negroes  and  won't  have  any,  and  who  mean  tiuit 
the  aristocratic  system  shall  not  be  extended.  There  ■  ia  no  negro 
question  about  it  at  all.  It  is  an  etenial  question  between  daaso — 
between  the  few  privileged  and  the  many  unprivileged — the  eternal 
question  between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 

A  sorrowful  world  this  will  be  when  that  question  shall  be  j 
to  rest;  for  when  it  ia,  the  rest  that  it  shall  have,  shall  be  the  : 
it  has  always  had  for  six  thousand  years;  the  riding  of  the  privi* 
leged  over  the  necks  of  the  unprivileged,  booted  anil  1.    And 

the  nation  that  is  willing  to  establish  such  an  an-  ^  ,  and  i« 

shamed  out  of  the  defense  of  its  own  rights,  deserves  no  better  (atB 
than  that  which  befalls  the  timid,  the  cowardly  and  the  unworthy. 
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tt  is  to-day  in  the  United  States  the  same  question  that  \b  filling 

Hungary,  and  is  lifting  the  throne  of  a  Ctesar  of  Austria  from  lis 

ivdestals;  the  same  which  has  expelled  the  tyrant  of  Naples  from 

ii^'  b'.'autiful  Sicily,  and  has  driven  hira  from  his  palaoe  at  Castellu- 

ire  to  seek  shelter  in  his  fortresjs  at  Gaeta.     It  is  not  only  an  eternjd 

|u«stioD,  but  it  is  a  universal  question.     Every  man  from  a  foreiga 

md  will  find  here  in  America,  in  another  form,   the  irrtpreasillt; 

jnjtict  which  crushed  him  out,  an  exile  from  his  native  land. 

Again^  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  it  is  sound  philosophy  in 

13'Uiing,  at  least  in  politics,  lo  banish  the  principle  of  giving  para- 

louQt  importiinoe  at  any  one  time  to  one  idea.     If  a  man  wishes 

aocurc  a  good  crop  of  wheat  lo  pay  olV  the  debt  he  owes  upon 

laad^  be  is  seized  with  one  idea  in  the  spring,  he  plows,  plants 

i  8OWS,   be  gathers  and  reaps,  with  a  single  idea  of  getting  forty 

sbela  to  the  acn.\  if  hu  cai).     If  a  lucivhaiit  wishes  to  be  success- 

I,  htt  ourrendem  himself  to  the  one  idea  of  buyitig  as  cheap  and 

•lling  as  di-ur  ii«  he;  honestly  can.     I  would  not  give  much  for  a 

»wycr  who  is  put  in  charge  of  my  ci>se,  tliiil  would  sulfer  himself, 

rben  before  the  jury,  to  l>e  dislmct<^'d  with  a  great  many  irrelevant 

wunt  one  devoted  to  ray  causi-.     In  the  church  we  have  a 

Ifiy  clergymen  who  have  a  horror  of  this  one  idea  involved 

in  the  negro  question,  but  I  think  it  was  St.  Peter  who  had  it  made 

Lnown  to  him,  in  a  vision  on  the  houwtop,  that  he  must  not  have 

••^•'1  id«'jw;  but  on  the  cxmlrary  adopt  one  idea  only,  that  of  being 

wrilh  ev«'rythiiig  else,  provided  he  could  only  win  souls  to  his 

WxufXKX.     An<l   Paul   was  very   much  after   this  spirit;  he  said  he 

ri»uld  be  nil  things  U)  all  meti,  provided  he  could  save  some  souls. 

I'b'-re  WW  in  ihe  revolution  one  miin  seized  wilh  h  terrible  fatiatici«m, 

»fT>p«Hii(l  by  one  idea     He  8catU*n?(l  tt-rror  all  through  this  conti- 

enl ;  and  when  he  pussed  from  Uaslon  to  the  firxt  cuugri'ss  in  Phila- 

klpbia,  deputations  from  New  York  and  Philitdflphia  went  out  to 

ft  mm]  dissuade  this  erratic  man  of  that  one  idea,  namely,  that  of 

'  '       '       I-.     And  still  John  Adams  provLsl,  alK^r  all,  to 

r.     Then;  was,  during  the  revolution,  another 

I  fif  one  idea,  that  apfM-ared  to  bum  iu  him  so  ardently  that  he  was 

Mi/)wt  <lnngi*rrjus  man  on  the  contini^nt,  and  a  triple 

:.  j-'d  for  hix  heaiL     He  actually  went  so  far  as  to  take 

II  the  mtm  of  one  idea  in  the  country,  and  suffer  himself  to  take 

nnuuid  nf  them  in  a  rebellion.    That  man  wiu«  George  Washington. 
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His  idea  was  justice,  political  justice.  There  was  another  mnn<^rtia- 
niac  of  the  same  kind  down  in  Virginia ;  he,  at  the  dose  of  the  r?  tt> 
lution,  had  one  idea,  an  eternal  idea,  and  it  even  included  negT>>-^; 
and  that  was  the  idea  of  equjdity.  This  was  Thomas  Jeffersijn.  Ni»<r, 
though  the  state  which  rean-d  liira  might  be  glad  if  it  could  CTa.«« 
from  his  monument  at  Monticello  it«  sublime  inscription,  jct  the 
world  can  never  lose  tl»at  proud  and  beautiful  epitaph,  written  hy 
himself;  "  Here  lies  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Dtxlaratioo 
of  Independence."  About  the  year  1805  or  1806,  the  French  Bcer^ 
tary  for  fort-ign  affaii-s  gave  a  dinner  to  the  American  reprw;entatn« 
at  court,  and  to  American  citizens  resident  there,  and  thoxe  was  « 
large  and  various  party.  When  the  wine  flowed  freely,  and  cocTe^ 
satiou  ought  to  have  been  general,  there  was  one  young  man  wbo 
was  pos.se8scd  with  one  idea,  and  he  could  not  keep  quiet,  but  kept 
continually  putting  thiside^  before  the  minister  and  his  guests,  aay- 
jng,  "If  you  will  only  make  up  for  me  a  purse,  or  show  me  a  bank 
that  will  lend  me  five  thousand  dollars,  I  will  put  a  lioat  on  the  Hud- 
sou  river  which  will  make  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Albauv  at 
four  miles  an  hour,  without  being  driven  by  oars  or  sails."  He  was 
an  offensive  monomaniac,  that  Robert  Fulton.  But  still,  had  it  not 
been  for  bis  one  idea,  Iowa  w(»uld  have  slept  the  last  forty  ywirs, 
and  down  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  not  one  human  being  bHow 
me,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  thi.s  state,  would  have  resided  liene. 
What  I  understand  by  one  idea  is  this :  It  simply  m<*ans  that  n  man, 
or  a  people,  or  a  state^  is  in  earnest.  They  get  an  idea  which  they 
think  is  useful,  and  they  are  in  earnest.  God  save  us  when  we  are 
to  abandon  confidence  in  earnest  men,  and  take  to  following  trivial 
men  of  light  minds,  confused  and  scattered  ideas,  and  weak  purpt-ees. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  government  carried  out  withiuii  tlie 
intervention,  the  exaltation  of  one  idea,  and  without  the  activity, 
guidance  and  influence  of  earnest  men.  You  may  be  li!tt]ea^ 
indifferent,  indolent,  each  one  of  you ;  do  you  therefore  get  other 
people  to  go  to  sleep  ?  No.  You  may  go  to  sleep,  but  you  wdl 
find  somebody,  that  has  got  one  idea  that  you  don't  like,  will  be 
■wide  awake.  Democrats  are  wide  awake  on  the  ne^ro  qacstion  as 
long  ns  it  p.nyp,  and  it  pays  just  as  long  as  you  will  be  content  fo 
follow  their  advicx^  and  take  several  ideas.  Industry  is  the  nsolt 
of  one  idea.  I  have  never  heard  of  idle  ones  in  the  beaver*«  oimp, 
but  I  do  know  there  are  drones  in  the  beehive.    Ncvertbeleast  tbe 
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beaver's  camp  and  the  beeUivo  alike  give  evidence  of  the  domination 
of  one  idea.  The  Almigljty  Power  bimselt'  could  never  have  made 
world,  and  never  govern  it,  if  he  had  nut  bent  the  force  and 
jlicalioii  of  the  oni;  idea  k>  midie  it  perfect.  And  when  at  seven 
u'cluck  in  the  morning,  three  inontiis  ago,  with  the  almanac  in  my 
hand,  1  sUxxl  with  uiy  smoked  glass  between  my  eye  fuid  the  s-uu  to  see 
whether  tl»e  almanac  maker  wa«  correct  or  whetlicr  nature  vacillated 
between  one  idea  and  another,  I  was  sistonished  to  >iee  that,  at  the 
very  aeoond  of  time  indicated  by  the  astronomer,  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  entered  the  disk  of  the  HUn.  There  was  one  idea  onlv  iu 
ilio  mind  of  the  Ommpotvlit  Creator,  that  six  thousand,  or  ten  ihou- 
band,  ur  twenty  thousand,  or  hundreds  of  thoii>ttinds  of  years  ago,  set 
that  sun,  that  moon  and  this  earth  in  their  places,  and  subjected  tl>em 
Ui  laws  which  brought  that  shadow  exactly  at  thid  ^K>int  at  tliat 
inatant  of  time.  Karth  is  serious;  heaven  ie  serious;  earth  is  lar- 
;;  heaven  is  earm-st.  There  is  no  ])lace  fiir  men  of  seatteretl 
,  confused  idean  in  the  earth  Ix-low,  or  in  the  heavens  above,  what- 
tiver  there  may  be  in  places  under  the  earth.  Every  one  idea  ha»  ita 
negative.  It  has  it."?  deslinie.'^,  ils  ptirpose,  .ui<i  it  lias  its  negative. 
So  it  la  with  the  idea  of  slavery.  It  means  nothing  less,  nothing 
more,  nothing  diiTerent  from  the  extension  of  comtnei-ee  ur  trading 
hi  sUves ;  and  in  our  national  system  it  means  the  extension  uf 
ootnmcroe  in  slaves  into  regions  where  that  cornmere*  hiis  no  right 
to  exist.  The  negative  "^f  that  is  our  principle  which  wc  are  endeavor- 
to  incuKiate  n|H>n  you,  namely:  <vp|H>sition  to  muling  in  slaves 
'iHthin  ihosp  portions  of  the  territory  where  slaves  are  tiot  lawfully  a 
subject  of  mereiiandise. 

At  the  time  of  the  compromise  of  1820,  the  dem^Kiratic  party  saw, 
fi»r  they  are  wise  men,  and  their  opponents,  HuAis  King,  John  W. 
Taylor  and  others  in  «>ngres8,  saw,  that  there  whs  jmi  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  two  ideas  of  alavery  and  freedom,  f»r  rather 
the  two  sides  of  one  idea.  The  alteruaiive  ofl"fr»-d  to  the 
cy  and  to  all  the  [Hjopile  of  the  United  Stiit^'S,  wjia  a  pliiin 
ono;  the  slaveholders  are  .strong,  are  unitinl;  there  are  many  alave 
.»nd  they  are  a^,'ree<l  in  their  policy;  there  ar*»  as  mnnv  fn-e 
f.l>ul  they  are  divided  m  opinion.  Ix*nd  your  support  to  the 
^  slave  statc«,  and  you  shall  have  the  power,  patronage,  honors  and 
aihnirii8t*iritig  the  gf)vernment  of  the  Utiitod  Statcf).  Some 
ffor  how  long"/     Wise  men  aist  the  hon>tscope  and  said  forty 
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3'<are;  just  about  tbut  time  ao  bfant  state  shall  grow  up  north  of 
Mi:4S0un  witbiu  the  Louisiana  purchase^  and  another  shall  grow  up 
ill  Kansas.  The  great  mnu  I  have  named  seemed  few  and  feeble  in 
jiuiubcre;  still  they  would  rather  have  quiet  consciences  during  all 
the  time,  and  postpone  honors  and  rewards  for  forty  years,  rather 
than  to  take  the  side  of  slavery  ;  and  the  democratic  party  reason- 
ing otherwise,  said,  "Give  us  the  offices  and  power  now;  we  will 
liMid  it  the  forty  years,  and  more  if  we  cun."  They  say  that  the 
"  uld  one  "  is  inexorable ;  that  when  he  makes  a  boiul  he  live*  up  to 
it,  but  when  the  lime  is  up  he  callM  for  his  own.  To  Mr,  Breckin- 
ridge, Mr.  Douglas,  slave  stiites  and  all,  he  says :  "  1  have  given  ywu 
all  the  indulgence  that  wus  allowed  me  lo  give  you,  UOW  you  Jiiunt 

This,  my  young  friejid.«,  for  I  see  many  such  around  me,  bringB 
me  to  a  point  where  1  can  give  you  one  instruction  which,  if  you 
practice  as  long  as  you  live,  may  mnke  at  least  some  of  i". 

im-n,  honorable  men,  useful  men.  Kemember  iliai  iill  qm- 
twosides;  one  is  the  right  side,  and  the  otber  the  wrong  side;  one 
is  the  side  of  justice,  the  other  that  of  injustice;  one  the  ^ide  of 
human  nature,  the  oilier  of  crime.  If  you  isdte  the  right  side,  lh« 
just  side,  ultimately  men,  however  much  they  may  op{K)Ke  you  nod 
n-vile  you,  will  come  to  your  support ;  earth  with  uU  it*«  jKtwcrs  will 
W'>rk  with  you  and  for  you,  and  Heaven  ia  pledged  lo  c»>uduci  vow 
to  complete  success.  If  you  take  the  other  side,  there  is  no  power 
in  earth  or  Heaven  that  can  lead  you  through  successfully,  bwausc 
it  is  appointed  in  the  councils  of  Ileaven  that  jusliw:,  truth  ami  rea- 
son alone  can  prevail.  This  instruction  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
W(!re  not  to  add  one  other,  that  indifterein'e  Ix-tween  right  and  wronj; 
i.*  nothing  else  than  taking  the  wrong  side.  The  policy  of  u  great 
loader  of  the  demftcratic  party  in  the  north  is  indiftert'noe;  it  is 
In  "thing  to  him  whether  slavery  is  voteil  up  or  voted  down  in  the 
t  iritories.  Thus  it  makes  no  ditVeretice  to  that  distinguished  states- 
man whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  in  tin"  new  states; 
whether  they  all  liecntne  slave  8taU«  or  free  static.  I^el  us  see  bow 
thi.?  would  have  worked  in  the  revolution.  If  Jcff<T.-<on  had  been 
iiidinVrL-iit  as  to  whether  congress  vot<'<l  up  the  de<ilunition  of  ind*"- 
pendenoe  «ir  voted  it  ilown,  what  kind  i>f  a  time  would  he  have  had 
with  it.  Piilrick  II«Miry  wmild  have  be<n  {itb-r  him  with  a  vi>jnhint 
committer,  and  lie  would  now  hav»'  no  monument  over  lii«;  r»  niiun.*. 
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le  British  government  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  a  lot 
>f  such  iridifferetit  men  for  leaders  of  the  American  people,  and 
}eorgii  the  Third  and  his  dynasty  might  have  bad  rule  over  this  con- 
tinent fur  11  tliousuiid  years  to  come. 

I  have  thus  removed  the  preliminary  objection  always  interposed 

on  these  occasions  against  the  indulgence  of  the  eternal  negro  ques- 

HIioii.     VVIiat  is  tlic  just  and   right  national  policy  wilb  regard  to 

^bavory    in    the  tenitorics  and    in    the  new  ^stutcJs  of  the  Federal 

^BUtuon?    Your  decision  of  that  subject  will  involve  the  conside* 

^Bution  of  wiiat  you  consider  to  be  the  natural  eoiisiituonts  of  a  state. 

™1  suppose  I  may  infer  from  your  choosing  ihis  beuutiliil  land  on  the 

wcsteni  bank  of  tbe  Mia'^is^ippi,  that  you  all  want  to  niukc  Iowa  a 

great  Mid  g)x*d  state,  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  statt^'.     Vou  con- 

nder  fhe  development  of  the  latent  resources  with  which  nature 

las  supplied  the  region  on  which  you  build  a  state,  as  one  of  the 

laterial  things  to  be  considered  in  building  up  a  great  state;  that  is 

rt  ,>>u  will  have  the  forests  subjugated  and  make  them  coiitri- 

I  timbtT  and  lumbtT  for  the  bouse,  for  the  city,  (or  ibf  wharf, 

»r  ibc  8te,'uner,  for  the  ship  of  war,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  eivi- 

ri       '  Then   I   think  if  tbe  land  has  concealed  within  it 

ron,  or  lead,  or  coal,  you  will  think  of  getting  these  out 

as  rapidly  as  you  can,  so  aa  to  increase  the  public  wealth.     Then  I 

think  that  you  will  have  the  same  idea  about  states  everywhere  else 

.tliat  you  have  about  Iowa ;  and  that  your  first  idea  about  tbe  way 

make  a  state  corresponds  with  my  idea  bow  to  make  a  great 

lation.     And   as   you    would   "ubdue  the  forests,    would  develop 

the  lead,  irr>n  and  coal  in  your  region;  tus  you  would  improve  tbo 

ielih),  putting  ten  oxen  to  a  plow  to  turn  up  the  prairie,  and  then 

>Untit  with  wheat  and  corn;  as  you  would  encourage  manufactures, 

liirl  try,  by  making  railways  and  telegraphs,  to  facilitate  interchange! 

>f  products;  so  this  is  exactly  what  I  propose  to  do  for  every  new 

ite  hke  Iowa  that  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union.    To  be 

lure  we  shall  leave  the  slave  .states,  which  are  all  in  the  Union,  as 

tbey  are;  our  rt>s|wHisibilitios  are  limited  to  the  states  which  are  yei 

if>aoroc  into  tbe  Union,  and  we  will  apply  our  system  to  them.     The 

T  '         in  making  a  state,  is  to  favor  the  industry  of  tbe 

I     ,     ,  -try  is  favored  in  every  land  exactly  aa  it  is  free  and 

UH'rippled. 

VcMu  IV,  48 
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We  are  a  great  nation  ;  we  hnvc  illimiuible  forests  in  the  far  fast 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  waters  of  tlie  Mis^Litiiippi,  itrotind  tbe 
lakes  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  No  human  aritlimetic  could  ootn- 
pul«  the  amount  of  matfrials  of  the  forest  that  have  alreatiy  gone  into 
the  aggregate  of  tlie  wealth  which  this  nation  posscsscn.  At  thistuv 
there  is  hardly  one  foot  of  timber,  or  one  foot  of  deal  boards,  ura  UUi, 
or  a  shingle,  entering  into  the  commerce  of  the  Uiiite<l  Siatoi  that 
is  fabricated  by  a  slave.  You  all  have  au  idea,  or  had  lu  tbe  laod 
from  which  you  come  here,  of  the  value  and  iroportaooe  of  the  ftib- 
eries,  of  making  the  oce^an  surrender  its  treasur**  to  increaw  ibe 
national  wealth.  The  dsherman  is  seen  in  tlie  winter  time  fishing 
ibr  ice  in  tbe  ponds  and  lakes  of  Massachusetts;  and  if  you  pi  lo 
Palestine,  or  to  Grand  Cairo,  or  to  the  furthest  Indies,  you  will  find 
yourself  regaled  with  ice  fished  out  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  M«j^ 
sachusetts.  Ice  is  not  a  product  that  goes  far  to  the  support  of 
human  life;  but  can  you  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  etirth  okii 
are  not  lighted  on  their  way  by  night,  or  in  their  dwellings,  by  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  ?  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  gml 
machinery  of  the  country  engaged  in  fabrication  of  grxxls  and  )0 
navigation  is  indebted  to  the  fisheries?  Those  of  the  Un  *  '  ^"^  ••* 
are  a  great  source  of  national  wealth  ;  and  a  nursery  rl  r 

tbe  commercial  marine  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  iod* 
pensable  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  great  p«»plr. 
I  might  almost  say  that  there  is  not  now,  and  there  never  wa«,  <m 
lake  or  river,  sea  or  bay,  over  the  whole  world,  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  pole,  a  negro  slave  fisherman.  You  have  been  yctt 
indiflferent  about  these  subjects. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago,  only  by  constant  watchAilnen  and 
activity  of  the  friendly  represeritjuives  of  ihe  free  states  in  c«>rigrrt«s 
that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  was  saved  for  the  fUihi*nr«. 
The  slaveholders  don't  want  ice  to  be  gathered  with  frel^i>oil  band*; 
they  would  rather  have  it  taken  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Rumia. 
They  don't  want  the  fisherio.«*  contlucted  by  free  hands  at  hoiiir; 
they  would  rather  take  their  su|)plit.'8  from  foreign  market*,  llift 
fisheries  are  somewhat  foreign  for  yon,  but  the  quarries  are  nol^ — the 
granite  and  the  rnarbleout  of  which  our  cupitA)!  is  being''  '^  ^<i, 
our  great  cities  erected,  sonic  of  ihrra  are  in  your  own  Ix  i  r.y. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  how  large  a  portion  of  tlie  national  wealth  ts 
extracted  from  the  quarriw  of  granite  and  marble  and  frcwtton*?    It 
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18  oeyond  my  capacity  to  compute.  Yet  there  is  not  a  slave  eng:igid 
in  a  quarry  in  the  L'uitetl  States.  Iluve  you  any  slaves  down  )  our 
shafts  in  your  lead  mines  here?  Not  one.  Ilave  you  any  slaves  in 
your  coni  mines  ?  Not  one.  Any  in  your  ircju  mines?  Not  one. 
Pennsylvania  is  being  burrowed  all  through  and  through  in  all 
directions,  and  the  iron  and  coul  taken  out  and  fabricated.  There  is 
not  a  single  slave,  nor  was  thvre  ever  one,  that  niised  his  hand  to 
add  to  that,  supply  of  national  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia  deposits  of  cn»l  and  iron  as  rich, 
aye,  and  of  gold,  too;  and  yet  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  slave  stales 
I  they  are,  in  their  iron,  coal  and  silver  mines,  the  work  is  mainly 
by  frc«inea.  I  need  not  spenk  of  manufactures ;  the  African 
slave  ifl  rsdaced  to  a  brute,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  he  is  inoompe- 
tent  to  cast  a  shuttle,  to  grease  or  oil  a  wheel  and  keep  it  in  motion. 
Id  all  the  vast  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States;  in 
aU  ihe  establishments  of  iLe  forest^  and  of  the  fisheries,  or  of  manu- 
fitctares  throughout  the  whole  world,  tliere  is  not  one  Africiiri  slave 
U>  be  found.  California  rejected  the  lalxir  of  slaves,  and  well  she 
did  Bo;  for  if  she  had  invited  and  courted  it,  her  mines,  instead  of 
yielding  fifty  millions  of  gold  per  year  to  tlic  commerce  of  the  United 
^ales,  would  be  jnelding  nothing.  Could  a  nmn  .subsist  in  lowu  liv 
caltivatitig  wheat  or  corn  by  slave  labor? 

CommcTfc  i^  of  two  kimls,  dom(*stic  nml  ibreign.     The  comnicrce 

down  the  Ml-*si««ippi  and  up,  the  commerce  on  railroads,  is  domestic 

oommcroe;  the  ooinmcnw  across  the  oc^an  with  foreign  nations,  is 

foreign  oommenn?.     In  New  Orleans  I  found  that  sixteen  thonsinir! 

'^^  men  were  engaged  'u\  domestic  trading  on  the  river  between  New 

^H  Orleans  and  tiie  up  country  in  the  Mississippi  valley.     Flow  many 

^M  of  them  were  slaves?     Not  one.     Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 

^^^KcMitucky,  New  York,  Michigsin,  send  the  boatmen  who  conrluct  the 

^m^mercsc  even  in  slave  stat'.-«,  while  on  all  the  oceans  there  is  not  a 

•fatvn  eng&g«<l  in  commeroe. 

Now  tile  three  grt'at  wheels  of  national  wcilth  are  agriculture, 
induding  the  subjugation  of  the  forests,  uianufnctures  and  tntde. 
SiaVQt  are  utdll,  African  slaves  are  absolutely  unfit  to  be  employed 
ill  turning  either  of  thitse  wheels;  and  it  thus  enters  inU>  the  ele- 
menu  of  a  great  un<i  f>rwpen.)us  sUit*.'  that  its  people  shall  not  lie 
■bv<4(  but  freemen.  The  reason  is  obvious:  it  is  the  intert«t  of  the 
tu  impruvo  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  to  produce  the  moiti 
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he  can,  at  the  least  cost;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  slave  t<'  .  r^ 
disqualified  as  he  can,  to  consume  as  much  as  he  can,  nnd  prolure 
iis  little  more  than  he  consumes  as  possible. 

It  ia  not  wealth  alone  that  makes  a  nation.  It  must  have  strcngtli 
and  power  to  command,  by  the  mere  signification  of  its  will,  peace 
and  gootl  order  at  home  aud  respect  and  confidence  abroad.  Jnst 
imagine  the  United  States  converted  into  ]ilaMtiQg  states  in  which 
the  labor  was  ptrlormed  only  by  negro  alaves,  and  jiidgv,  if  you  can, 
•what  would  be  the  police  power  of  the  government  in  an^  of  the 
stales.  The  laborer  in  a  slave  stjilc  is  watched  night  and  m<irnirig; 
hit!  outgoings,  his  incomings,  liis  path  is  surrounded  by  a  ixdicr;  he 
can  pass  to  execute  the  order  of  his  master  only  on  a  fwrmit  vir 
license.  He  must  ri-tire  to  sleep  at  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  must 
jiot  be  abroad  from  the  plantation  without  a  special  license,  for  uu 
other  reason  than  that  his  master  regards  him  afi  an  eneuiv  to  br 
watched.  Turn  a  whole  nation  into  m.'isters  watching  slaves,  ami 
alaves  regarded  as  natural  enemies — what  ia  the  power  of  that  nation 
to  |>reserve  peace  at  home?  What  its  power  to  command  resptit 
abroad?  Make  us  for  once  a  nation  of  slave  states,  and  any  !• 
contemptible  power  in  Europe  has  only  to  instigate  insurrK.u  ■.. 
among  our  slaves,  then  instead  of  relying  on  ourselves  we  should 
w  'nt  to  make  a  federal  union  with  Canada,  that  wc  might  get  pro- 
tection, just  as  the  free  states  now  protect  the  slave  states. 

But  these  elemeuta — material  wcrdth  aud  ptiwer — are  but  part  of 
what  constitute  a  nation.  It  should  have  a  head,  an  enlightened 
heaii;  an  ojjen,  free,  manly,  honest  heart.  Such  a  head  aud  heart 
as  will  enable  any  man  or  woman  to  go  through  the  world  with 
saft'ty,  A  nation  is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  of  so  many 
heads  to  work  as  one  head  ;  of  so  many  hearts  to  beat  as  one  heart 
You  want  an  enlightened  free  people  to  constitute  a  nauc>n  ;  and  if 
you  have  such  a  people,  they  are  perpetually  reilucing  the  sacrifice, 
find  toil  of  muscle;  and  if  it  be  true  ns  thcologinns  say,  that  lalxir  is  the 
primal  curse  imposed  by  the  M.-iker  on  nmn  for  disobedience,  then 
this  benevolent  heart  and  enlightemnl  head  will  suggest  all  tnanner 
of  machines  to  relieve  them  of  the  nece.ssity  of  phy.sical  labor.  The 
poor  widow,  who,  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  has  to  sew  fur  her  neigh- 
bors, will,  with  a  machine  that  costs  but  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
<lollars — the  invention  of  a  freeman — make  fifty  garments  where 
before  she  made  but  one.     And  the  steam  engine — it  plows,  planta, 
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SH)W8  and  harvests;  it  threshes;  it  gathers  into  the  granaries ;  it  hauls 
the  cars  loaded  with  produce ;  it  drives  the  steamboat  on  the  river. 
That  is  what  invention  does.  Now  out  of  the  million  inventions 
which  the  American  people  enjoy,  there  is  not  one  that  was  made 
by  a  slave,  and  simply  because  the  slave  is  imbruted  in  his  heart 
and  stupified  in  his  intellect. 

A  nation  to  be  great  wants  character — character  for  justice,  Lou- 
esty,  integrity ;  for  ability  to  maintain  its  own  rights  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  That  it  cannot  have,  if  it  be  a  nation  of  slaves. 
It  is  only  a  nation  of  freemen  that  can  cultivate  the  virtues  which 
constitute  a  character.  These  virtues  are  two ;  justice,  equal  and  exact 
justice  among  men ;  the  equal  freedom  and  liberty  of  every  other 
man.  The  other  virtue  is  courage.  The  freeman  has  no  enemies; 
he  is  just ;  he  oppresses  nobody ;  nobody  wishes  to  be  revenged  upon 
him.  A  nation  of  freemen  are  safe ;  they  provoke  nobody ;  they 
wrong  nobody ;  they  covet  nothing ;  they  keep  the  tenth  command- 
ment And  nations  must  keep  the  commandments  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, or  suffer  the  same  penalty.  But  you  cannot  have  these 
morals  except  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  the 
nation  are  trained  up  in  them.  And  how  trained  ?  By  schools  and 
general  instruction,  free  press,  free  debate  at  home,  and  in  legislative 
councils ;  and  everywhere  to  be  undisturbed  as  they  go  in  and  come 
out  Introduce  slavery  in  Iowa,  and  what  kind  of  freedom  of  speech 
would  you  enjoy  ?  What  kind  of  freedom  of  the  press?  freedom  of 
bridges?  of  taverns?  Just  look  across  the  state  of  Missouri  into 
Kansas,  and  you  will  find  freedom  of  the  pre&s,  provided  you  will 
muntain  that  property  is  above  labor,  that  slavery  is  before  all  con- 
stitutions  and  governments — ^you  will  find  that  kind  of  freedom  of 
speech  which  sought  the  expulsion  of  John  Quincy  Adams  from 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  for  presenting  a  petition  in  favor 
of  human  rights;  that  kind  of  freedom  of  debate  which  arrested  my 
distinguished  and  esteemed  friend,  Charles  Sumner,  in  the  midst  of  a 
glorious  and  useful  career,  and  doomed  him  to  wander  a  sufferer  and 
invalid  for  four  years.  As  for  freedom  of  bridges,  why  the  bridge  over 
the  Missouri  at  Kansas  was  proved  to  be  only  a  bridge  for  slave  state 
men ;  and  the  tavern  at  Lawrence  was  subverted  for  a  nuisance  on 
account  of  its  being  a  tavern  at  which  free  state  men  could  rest. 

It  is  a  bright  September  afternoon,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  surprise 
comes  over  me  that  I  should  be  here  in  the  state  of  Iowa — the  stiite 
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redeemed  and  saved  in  the  compromise  of  1820 — a  state  peopled  by 
fret'men — tliat  I  should  be  here  in  such  a  state,  before  such  a  peoj.lf, 
imploring  its  citizens  to  mointnin  the  cause  of  freedom  instead  of 
tlie  cause  of  slavery.  It  is  a  great  chnnge  frrnn  the  {lOiiition  I  w»s 
in  »»nly  a  )'ear  ago.  In  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Turkey  even,  I  «w 
excusing,  in  the  best  way  I  could,  the  monstrous  delinqueodce  «f 
the  American  people  in  tolerating  slavery,  whieli  even  ihc  T«jrk 
hail  abrogated.  You  ttll  me  that  it  is  uniiect«s:iry  ;  thai  yt«i  uv 
all  right;  I  hapj>en  to  know  better.  No!  the  wide-awakea  are  not 
ujt  Ml  hour  too  soDU ;  ihcy  do  not  sit  up  any  too  late  o'  nigbtt; 
their  zeul  is  not  a  bit  too  strong  to  save  the  slate  of  Iowa  from  giTing 
her  votes,  in  the  present  ainvass,  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  iuu 
f«jr  forty  years  made  slavery  the  cardinal  institution,  and  freedom 
He<;ondary  to  it  in  the  United  States.  There  is  something  of  excose 
and  apology  for  this;  it  is  in  the  reluctance  which  men  who  are 
always  opposed  to  one  new  idea  coming  in,  have  to  give  up  the  old 
idea,  which  they  have  so  long  cherished.  The  democratic  party  has 
a  wonderful  affection  for  the  name ;  the  prestige  of  the  democratic 
parly;  and  most  of  them  must  die  unconverted.  It  is  not  in  bu 
man  nature  that  adult  men  and  women  change  their  opinions  with 
facility;  it  is  little  ones  like  these  before  me  that  receive  refonus 
unobserved  and  unknown.  Ten  thousand  of  tlieir  votes  enter  into 
every  successive  canvjiss  in  the  9t,ate  of  Iowa,  In  every  state  iIk 
greiil  reformation  which  ha-s  been  made  within  the  last  six  yc»i»— 
for  we  date  no  further  back  than  that — has  been  the  dying  oat  of 
the  one-idea  men  of  deniocnicy  and  the  growing  up  of  the  young 
one-idea  men  of  republicanism.  And  now  why  sh-all  we  n<»l  insist, 
80  far  as  our  votes  shall  be  effective,  that  the  VairiUmes  shaJl  remain 
fre*'  territorie.>5,  so  that  new  states  which  shall  hereafter  be  added  to 
this  Union  shall  be  free  states? 

They  say  we  interfere  in  the  slave  stales.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not 
vr>t<r  against  slavery  in  Virginia.  We  do  not  authorize  Abraluun 
Lincoln  or  the  congress  of  the  Unite<l  States  to  puss  any  laws  about 
slavery  in  Virginia.  We  merely  nuthorixe  them  to  intervene  in  the 
territories,  and  to  pjtss  laws  securing  freedom  there.  They  tell  us 
thiit  it  is  unnecessary.  They  have  rendered  it  necessary,  bccauM 
they  have  explained  the  laws  and  the  conetiluiion  to  establinh  slavenr 
there,  and  we  must  either  restrict  slavery  there  or  reverse  the  dc<'isior. 
made  by  the  federal   tribunal.     But  they  tell  us  that  this  w  in«>n- 
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venient ;  it  excites  violence  in  the  slave  states.  To  which  I  answer 
that  they  have  the  choice  between  slavery  and  freedom  as  well  as 
we  ;  but  they  must  be  content  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  When  they 
choose  to  carry  slaves  into  the  territories  we  interfere.  What  we 
are  attacking  is  not  slavery  in  the  United  States,  but  slavery  in  the 
territories.  But  they  tell  us  that  we  are  incurring  very  great  harm ; 
that  our  southern  friends,  driven  angry,  will  not  buy  of  us.  Mayor 
Wood  made  the  discovery  that  we  are  a  trading  people,  and  we  shall 
losi  our  trade  if  the  republican  party  come  into  power.  We  are  a 
trading  people  as  we  are  an  eating  people,  a  drinking  people,  a 
clothes-wearing  people.  Trade!  trade!  trade!  the  great  character, 
the  great  employment,  the  one  idea  of  the  American  people !  It  is 
a  libel.  We  buy  only  with  what  we  produce.  We  buy  and  sell, 
but  that  is  merely  incidental  to  our  greater  occupation  of  producing 
an<l  making ;  and  even  these  are  subordinate  to  our  great  notion  of 
educating  and  cultivating  ourselves  trj  make  a  great,  virtuous  and 
happy  people.  Trade,  however,  f«)r  those  who  engage  in  it,  knows  no 
respect  of  opinion  ;  the  southern  planters  will  buy  their  cotton  bag- 
ging of  the  men  who  will  make  it  the  cheapest,  and  they  will  insist 
on  selling  cotton  to  the  Civstle  Garden  committees  and  the  Cooper 
Institute  patriots  at  precisely  the  same  price  as  they  will  to  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Frederick  Douglass.  They  won't  buy  your  wheat  unless 
hungry  for  bread;  and  if  hungry  for  bread  they  will  gladly  give 
you  for  it  any  surplus  of  cotton  you  want. 

I  have  refrained  from  adverting  to  the  higher  sentiments  of 
humanity  which  enter  into  the  considerati(m  of  this  subject,  because 
those  are  considerations  that  are  always  with  you.  I  will  now,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  suggestions  of  justice  are  always  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestions  and  impulses  of  humanity,  and  that  both  spring  from 
the  same  source.  Nature  herself  seems  to  be  forbearing ;  she  seems  to 
l>e  passive  and  silent.  She  \eU  nations  as  she  lets  individuals  go  on 
in  their  course  of  action,  violating  her  laws ;  but  this  is  for  a  season 
only.  The  time  comes  at  last  when  nature  unerringly  vindicates 
every  right,  and  punishes  every  wrong,  in  the  actions  of  men  or 
states.  She  comes,  then,  in  terror,  in  revolution,  in  anarchy,  in 
ohnos.  You  will  let  this  government  and  this  nation  slide  down 
still  further  the  smooth  declivity  of  national  vice  if  you  choose: 
nature  will  bring  it  back  again  in  due  time  with  convulsions  which 
will  wake  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  civilized  world. 
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YOUNG  MEX  ANP  THE  FLT^URE.' 

The  past,  since  the  aih^piion  of  »be  cotisiitiiiiou,  has  been  oocnpied 
with  trials  t«>  CDinpromi.'H;  the  ^:onflict  bftwet-n  pmprrty  in  man  and 
the  Irucdom  of  man,  and  the.sc  trials  have  proved  unsuccL-ssful.  The 
future  demands  the  settlement  of  it  now,  by  a  return  to  tlic  prind- 
jtles  of  the  doclaration  of  independenct'  and  the  coustitutioti.  Thi8ci>n- 
elusion  can  be  rcaehed  only  by  accepting  the  principle  t»f  the)xilitical 
equality  of  men  within  the  exclusive  range  of  the  federal  coiutitu- 
lion.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  education.  It  ia  not  wt>rth  while 
to  spend  much  time  upon  this  subject  in  trying  to  ctmvcrt  old  tar-n; 
they  cannot  last  long,  and  therefore  can  do  little  barm.  We  »U 
become  settled  in  our  opinions  and  confirmed  in  our  habits  as  we 
|/row  old.  The  republican  party  ia  a  party  chiefly  of  young  men. 
Each  successive  year  brings  into  its  ranks  an  increasing  pruportian 
I'f  the  young  men  of  this  c<:iuntry. 

This  is  the  ground  of  my  hope,  of  my  confidence,  that  before  ihu 
generation  shall  have  passed  away,  the  democratic  party  will  oease 
to  exist;  and  the  republican  party,  or  at  least  its  principles,  will  be 
accepted  and  universally  prevail.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  declaration 
of  independence  asserts,  that  the  right  of  all  men  to  political  equa- 
lity is  self-evident,  nothing  can  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
f:ict  by  the  generation  now  rising,  since  that  truth  is  distinctly  incul 
cated  now,  for  the  first  time,  through  all  the  agencies  of  private  and 
public  education.  The  young  man  who  shall  reject  it  will  find 
bim.self  in  controversy  with  the  ever-growing  sentiment  of  hia  couo- 
irvmen,  and  the  settled  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Let  him  take 
heed  how  he  enters  upon  a  course  which  c/ui  bring  nothing  but 
unavailing  contention,  disappointment  and  regret  over  the  foilun^  of 
his  ambition  and  of  his  desire  for  U8<.'fulnt«s.  Train  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  belief  of  this  great  principle  of  our  constitution,  uud 
they  will  secure  for  themselves  the  satisfaction  of  leading  t^eful  acd 
honorable  lives,  and  follow  von  to  your  ijravr.H  with  hkhc  than  cvctt 
filial  veneration. 


■  Xxtract  IMiD  •  tpMCli  U  ClovelABd,  Oct.  4,  IMO. 


KA.NSAS  THE  SAVIOR  OF  FREEDOM. 

LAWRRNCK,  SEPTEMBliR  26,  1860. 

A  LONG  cherished  desire  of  mine  is  fuliilied ;  at  last  a  long 
deferred  duty  is  about  to  be  paid — the  desire  of  my  heart  to  see  the 
people  of  Kansas — the  duty  that  I  felt  I  owed  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
Ras,  to  see  them  in  their  own  homes  and  in  their  own  houses.  I 
have  visited  your  chief  cities,  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence — where 
the  army  of  mercenaries  sent  by  the  slave  states  battered  down  the 
hotel,  under  an  indictment  and  conviction  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nuisance,  because  it  sheltered  the  freemen  who  had  come 
here  to  see  freedom  established  in  Kansas.  And  I  have  looked  also 
upon  the  Constitution  Hall,  in  Topeka,  where  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  dispersed  a  law- 
ful and  peaceable  assembly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  convened 
to  counsel  upon  the  best  means  of  protecting  their  lives,  their  pro- 
perty and  sacred  honor.  You,  people  of  Kansas,  whom  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  in  your  homes,  have  come  uj)  here  to  greet  me,  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Kansas,  the  Big  Blue  and  the  Neosho,  and  from 
all  your  plains  and  valleys. 

I  seem  not  to  have  journeyed  hither,  but  to  have  floated  across 
the  sea, — ^the  prairie  sea, — under  bright  autumnal  skies,  wafted  by 
genial  breezes  into  the  havens  where  I  wished  to  be.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  my  visit  has  occurred  at  this  particular  time,  so  sa(\  in  its  influ- 
ence, when  nature,  that  sends  its  rains  upon  the  unjust  as  well  as  the 
just,  has  for  a  year  withdrawn  its  genial  showers  from  the  soil  of 
Kansas.  It  is  well  to  see  one's  friends  in  darkness  and  sadness,  jw 
well  as  in  the  hour  of  jt)y.  I  have  beheld  the  scenes  of  your  former 
conflicts.  I  have  also  looked  upon  that  beautiful  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kansas  riv*.'r,  where  Leeompton  sits  a  lonely  widow, 
desolate  and  mourning,  her  ambitious  structures  showing  how  high 
is  the  ambition  of  slavery,  and  their  desolation  showing  how  easy. 
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after  all,  is  her  dowiifull.  I  would  liave  seen  more  of  Kansas,  if  I 
had  not  been  interrupk-d  and  impeded  in  ruy  coui'se  thpuugb  tbtj 
stjiu;  by  the  hospitality  and  kindntiio  of  the  peoplf,  which  I  coold 
nut  tiirn  ji&ide.  I  have  been  cxccaaively  retentive  at  Leavenworth 
and  Topcka,  rclusing  to  c)j)en  my  lips,  because  1  do  not  like  losav 
things  by  pieueincal. 

I  desire  to  speak  openly  to  you,  in  the  broud  duylight,  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  women  as  well  as  njen  of  Kansas;  and  here,  whore  I  have 
renewed  the  memories  of  the  contest  waged  upon  this  soil,  whihi  I 
8c>o  around  me  the  broken  implements  with  which  that  cuntcBt  »» 
waged  by  the  aggresaon^  under  the  plea  of  popular  m>vereignt]r, 
which  left  the  people  perfectly  free  to  do  just  as  they  please,  sabjed 
to  the  con.'»titntiori  of  the  United  States,  which  they  were  left  per- 
fectly free  to  interjiret  as  they  ph.'iised,  while  the  aulhi^rities  »t  Wjfth- 
ingUMi  have  never  been  able  to  interpret  it 

When  I  look  at  field  after  field,  and  cabin  after  cabin,  and  church 
after  church,  and  w^iiool  house  aft«r  8ch<xil  house,  where  but  six 
years  ago  was  the  unbroken  range  of  savages,  I  am  prepared  hcnt— 
not  expecting  to  escape  being  heard  on  the  Pacific  as  well  »*  tkr 
Atlantic  const — I  am  prepared  to  declare,  and  do  de<.-lare  y<>u  people 
of  Kansas  the  most  intelligent  and  the  bravest  and  most  virtuoti* 
people  of  the  United  Statf«.  That  is  tlie  most  intelligent  and  bravcsn 
and  most  virtuou.?  j>e<)ple  which  c«n  take  the  banner  <>f  I  'tit- 

dom  when  it  is  trailed  in  the  dust  by  the  government  ft  ■■'X, 

and  can  and  does  raise  it  aloft  and  protect  it  and  bear  it  to  succrs* 
and  honor — and  that  without  bloodshed  and  violence. 

People  of  Kansas!  you  are  at  once  the  youngest,  the  ncwcfl 
people — the  newest  8t«te,  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  all  the  thirty- 
four  American  state* ;  you  are  the  poorest  in  wealth,  the  least  favortd 
w^ith  political  power,  for  you  are  nearly  disfranchised — and  yet  rt»« 
are  the  most  inflexible  and  the  most  constant.  The  two  richt-st  st«t«i 
in  the  Union  are  Mjissachusetts  and  New  York,  but  ibcy  at*  » 
merely  because  they  are  the  freest,  the  wisest  and  the  mtjst  libertr- 
loving  states  of  the  Union.  1  apprehf^nd  that  you  scarcely  andw* 
stand,  yourselves,  the  importtmce  of  the  position  which  yoa  bold  b 
this  republic.  You  will  jierhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  secret  of  all  the  interest  I  have  felt  in  you  has  Wn  merely  lhi»: 
That  you  occupy  a  pivota.1  position  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  with  regard  to  slavery  and  freedom.    There  is  no  content,  oo 
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on  tbis  eiibject,  along  the  line  of  the  northeastern  states,  for 

vey  »re  hostile  to  slavery.     There  is  no  diflerence  on  the  line  of  the 

itbeni  states^  for  they  are  in  favor  of  slavery.    But  there  has 

Srt-n  a  severe  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery,  for  the  establish- 

««"nl  of  freedom  or  alavery  in  all  the  wide  region  reaching  from  the 

Missouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean.     If  freedom  w)«  to  triumph  in  this 

jntest,  there  was  no  }>oint  where  she  could  expect  to  meet  the  enemy 

sxc«'pt  on  the   very  place  she  has  rnel  it — here.     And  if  you  had 

Ml  false,  slavery  would  have  swept  along  thr<jugh  the  Indian  terri- 

jry,  Tcxiis  anil  the  whole  of  the  country  including  the  Rocky  moun- 

iria.  to  ibe  Pacific  ocean. 

Cidifomia  was  imperfectly  secured  to  freedom,  and  with  a  compro- 
»i*'.  V«)U  opene«l  a  new  campaign  here  to  reclaim  what  was  given 
jp  in  that  already  broken  compromise,  and  itha.s  been  crowned  with 
•?>mplete  victory.  Henceforth  the  battle  is  ended;  henceforth  the 
trui);T»ot  from  the  eastern  states,  from  Germany  and  Ireland,  the  free 
in  short,  from  every  land  on  the  earth,  when  he  reaches  the 
n  river,  will  enter  on  a  broad  land  of  impartial  liberty. 
He  can  safely  pursne  his  way  under  the  baimer  of  fireedom  to  the 
(Of  the  Rocky  tnoiintains ;  and  there,  the  hosts  of  freemen  from 
'  western  co:i.-<t  will  unite  and  join  under  the  .same  banner,  extend- 
ing north  and  south.  Everywhere,  except  in  Missouri,  is  a  land  of 
frrrijom.  Mi-ssouri  stand?  an  island  of  slavery  in  the  midst  of  a  broad 
of  liberty.  You  occ^upy  not  only  the  pivotal  pvosition,  but  it 
your  fortune  to  attempt  this  great  enterprise  in  behalf  of  free- 
lom  at  a  critical  period  for  tnnnkind.  Slavery  was  then  just  two 
lutn^lred  years  old  in  ihu  Unitetl  Suites.  In  the  year  1776  our 
fathnni  gave  battle  to  slavery;  they  declared  war  against  it,  and 
>l«'lg«<l  their  lives  and  sacred  honor  in  the  service  against  it,  Prac- 
T      "  '    '      :     •  oyed  peaceably  under  the  constitution  of 

J      ■■-•  good  men  believed  it  would  rcijcli  its  end 
kiiig  before  this  period ;  but  the  people  became  demoralized.    The 
^ar  went  back,  fxtrk,  back,  until  1854 — until  all  gn.iranties  of  froe- 
]uii)  in  every  j)arl  of  the  United  StJites  were  abandotietl,  and  Kan- 
tbiit  had  for  forty  years  been  perfectly  free  from  the  footsteps  of 
lh<*  fllaTe,  was  pronounc^nl  hy  tfie  highest  powrr  of  the  govemment 
macb  a  slave  state  as  Soutb  Carolina.     The  tlag  of  the  United 
lies  was  made  the  harbinger,  not  of  freedom,  but  of  human 
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It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  people  of  Kansas  appeared  oa  tbe 
stage,  reviled  and  despised,  and  lifted  tbe  banner  of  liberty  on  high^ 
and  bore  it  manfully  forward,  defied  all  force,  and  yet  couuleractcd 
peaceably  all  the  efforts  made  to  subdue  them.  In  three  years  they 
not  only  secured  freedom  in  Kansas,  but  in  all  the  tenilorj  of  tb» 
United  States. 

You  Lave  made  Kansas  as  free  as  Massachusetts,  and  m&de  Uk 
federal  government,  on  and  after  the  fourth  of  March  next,  ibe 
patron  of  freedom — what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  You  have  made 
freedom  national,  and  slavery  sectiouid.  Had  you  receded  afteryi.'ur 
lirsl  ooaditioual  or  provisional  government  was  dispersed  at  Toprka 
by  cannon  and  bayonet;  had  you  surrendered  and  accepted  tl>c 
Lecompton  constitution ;  had  you  even  abandoned  the  Wv;i    '  u- 

slitution,  at  any  stage  of  the  battle,  it  would  have  destroy-  .  .^ 

of  freedom  not  only  in  Kansas,  but  also  throughout  tbe  whole  Union. 

I  know  I  shall  be  justified  in  history ;  shall  I  not  be  justified  bv 
cotemporaries  ?  Wise,  best,  bravest  of  citizens,  no  other  handred 
thousand  people  in  the  United  States  have  contributed  as  much  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  Kansas.  Before  this  people,  then,  appear- 
iug  for  the  first  time,  I  bow  myself,  as  I  have  never  done  belbre  to 
any  other  people,  in  profound  reverence.  1  salute  you  with  grari- 
tude  and  affection. 

Fellow  citizens,  my  time  here,  as  well  as  youre,  is  brief.  It  is  bal 
few  of  many  subjects  upon  which  we  can  even  touch.  As  to  tfaft 
least  important  subject  of  all,  myself,  I  give  you,  in  one  word,  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks.  I  had  formed  my  opinion  of  you  fmm 
your  past  conduct  and  history.  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
your  kindness.  For  all  that  remains  to  me,  give  youraelves  do 
trouble.  Freedom  is  saved  and  assured  to  California  and 
and  therefore  assured  to  the  future  states  in  the  Rjcky  mouol 
If  I  may,  indeed,  hope  that  my  poor  name  will  find  a  place  in  Uw 
history  of  California  and  Kansas,  then  all  the  ambition  I  hAve  ever 
cherished  is  more  than  abundantly  satisfied. 

The  second  consideration  to  which  I  would  advert  for  a  momeas 
is  this  sadness  which  lies  like  a  pall  over  a  large  part  of  th«  territory 
of  Kansas — the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  rain  for  a  r»f  nod  m* 
long  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  famine. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  condition  of  Kaiis;>.< — sao  river 
bottoms  and  the  prairies,  and  my  conclusion  is — not  UiOrc  from  Um 
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>ndlUoQ  of  the  crops  than  from  the  character  of  the  people — that 

If'ixi  will  be  no  famine  in  Kansas,  because  there  is  wtyilth  and  credit 

fciiuugh  in  Kansas   Lo  carry  vou  through  more  than  one  year  hke 

hin.     You  will  take  care  of  this  credit  and  retain  it  ho  far  as  poa- 

liMe.     If  thia  will  not  do,  then  apj)eal  to  your  fricuda  in  the  eiist, 

^ud  they  will  not  alluw  you  to  suffer.     I  myself  will  do  what  I  oau 

>r  JOKL    Be  of  good  cheer.    Suffer  yourselves  not  to  be  discouraged. 

There  are  cattle  enough  on  your  thousand  hills,  if  aold — although  it 

w  a  fearful  sacritioe — to  carry  you  through  and  sustain  you  during 

jc  winter,  and  still  come  out  in  the  spring  with  milch  cows  and 

rorking  oxen.     And  we  who  are  here — coming  from  states  whence 

emigration  flows,  iu»d  from  the  Atlantic  states,  where  emigrants  are 

*x«ived  JUid  ueul  onward — will  all  do  our  share  to  direct  emigration 

Kjmsaa,  assuring  them  from  our  own  observation,  that  it  is  a  cli- 

mle  as  salubrious  as  any  in  the  world,  and  a  soil  as  rich  as  any  the 

|un  ever  shone  upon.     This  is  a  smiling  and  fair  dominion,  and  we 

iitik,  were  wc  set  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  place  of  all  others 

lat  we  would  seek  for  homes  in  the  United  Slate.«i  would  be  the 

ilains  of  Kansas. 

One  other  consideration.     When  we  see  before  us  the  transactions 

'  "V      lay,  do  they  not  illu.strate  the  subject  of  the  "  irn-pressible 

Did  nf>t  our  forefathers,  in  17ti7,  settle  lliis  wlioli-  ques- 

jn,  and,  by  an  ordinance,  put  at  rest  forever  the  question  of  free- 

!    '  in  the  UniU^d  SUiles?     Certainly   they   did.     Did 

\i  •!,  settle  this  conflict  forever?     Did  they  not  declare 

luit  all  north  of  36*^  30'  and  west  of  the  Missouri  river  should  be 

^lm?     Certainly  they  did.     Wiis  it  not. <«ottle<l  finally 

;  -^oO,  when  Kansfis  and  Ncbnuska  w«tre  still  saved  to 

)m,  and  all  lying  west  of  them?     Was  it  not  settled  a  fourth 

inic  in  1864,  when  it  was  ordained  that  the  people  of  Kansas  were 

to  cboon:  freedom  or  hlavery  for  themselves,  subject  to  the  con- 

titution  of  the  United  States?     Was  it  not  settled  for  the  fifth  time, 

iho  Looompton  constitution  was  adopted  Viy  one  scratch  nf  the 

fof  the  President  of  the  United  Stati-s  and  the  Supreme  Court — 

and  ibis  became  a  land  of  slavery  ?     Why  was  not  slavery  settled  by 

all  tbeM  •efllements  ?     For  no  other  reason  than  because  the  wnfliot 

'M  irrvpreMible.     But  you  determined,  in  your  struggle  for  Kansas, 

iiitsbcahall  be  forever  free;    and  that  settlen  the  cpu-stion.     In 

lew  Mexico  they  tried  to  settle  it  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  they  now 
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find  It  is  irrepressible  there.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  wl  9 

has  been  settled  in  the  deliverance  of  Kansias,  and  tliat  U:.         1 
free* lorn  will  be  triumpbunt  in  all  the  territories  in  the  United  .- 

And  yet,  while  this  is  clcjir  to  these  intelligent,  praetical  and  ««ii- 
sible  men  who  have  gone  through  the  problem,  what  a  cuotnes'.  » 
seen  here  to  what  is  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  L'uited  Stato. 
where  they  suppose,  because  they  are  older,  ihey  are  so  much  wist-j' 
where  they  believe  me  still  as  false  a  prophet  as  Mohammed.  In 
Pennsylvania  they  have  uol  yet  made  up  their  minds  thai  therv  is 
any  conflict  at  all,  much  less  that  it  is  irrepressible;.  In  tbesoutbctn 
states  tht'v  are  actually  organizing  a  niilitiu  against  the  fftjC'inen  wl«» 
are  establishing  freedom  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  as  if  the  »ct- 
tiers  in  Kansas  were  no  wiser  than  they  are,  and  would  9e«k  u> 
propagute  freedom  by  the  sword.  When  freemen  want  to  znake  a 
territory  free,  they  give  it  ballot  boxes,  and  school  bouses  and 
churches;  and  slavery  will  never  triumph  where  these  are  first 
e.-»lablishcd. 

But  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  subject.  In  1776  and  1787,  ibew 
were  wise  men  administering  the  government  of  the  United  Sratt*; 
and  if  you  look  into  their  sa^nngs,  you  will  see  thry  htid  all  founil 
out  that  this  republic  was  to  be  the  home  o(  an  evcr-incrt.*s£ing  peo- 
ple, so  free,  so  proud,  so  wise,  so  vigorous,  that  they  oould  not  be 
confined  in  the  old  thirt<Jen  states;  they  saw  that  this  republic  wM 
to  be  the  home  of  free  men,  of  free  labor,  and  not  slavr  labor.  So, 
they  set  apart  all  the  territory  within  their  reach,  i,  e.,  all  they  tlwn 
had  control  over — for  freedom  and  for  free  emigration.  Now,  con- 
trast that  which  vfi\a  wi8«'ly  done  in  1787  with  what  actuiUly  hap 
pened  in  1820 !  In  1820  it  was  found  that  the  population  of  ih« 
United  States  bad  crostied  the  Mississippi.  Then  what  was  Deon> 
sary  was,  t<>  provide  exactly  the  same  kind  of  government  for  tbe 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  provided  for  the  coon- 
try  cast  of  it;  so  that^  when  the  government  should  be  extended  u> 
the  Pacific,  all  f«honld  be  free.  C011M  anything  have  been  wiser  tluiA 
for  government  in  I80O  In  have  given  freetlom  to  these  lerritoria? 
But  it  did  not  They  had  previously  given  Mi.«H<Miri  to  slaTcry,  iukI 
said  freedom  might  take  the  rest;  but  now  they  wishe<l  !■  "  '  '  n 
free  labor  by  the  barrier  of  slave  Missouri.  Conld  anyti  ^  -^ 
befen  more  absurd  than  to  thus  attempt  to  stay  the  course  of  frre- 
men  ?    Either  free  labor  must  go  out  of  the  United  States,  or  it 
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must  go  round  Missouri  to  KaiiKai?  and  New  Mexico.  It  did  go 
round  for  a  short  season,  but  tlien  it  broke  their  barriers,  andpjiFsod 
through  ihu  very  garmon  of  the  slave  power. 

There  were  long  iigo  go<xl  and  brave  n^en  wVo  foretold  this  result, 

Then.*  wiui  Jolui  Quiue.y  Adams,  who  remoiistrated  against  the  exJen- 

[ttiott  of  slavery  as  political  suicide.     There  were  Henry  W.  Taylor, 

Llanu^  Tall madge,  and  peerle.ss  junoiig  them  all,  Rufus  King,  who 

IdtjcLarwl  in  ilie  si-nat^.'  of  the  L'nited  States*,  that  tlic  slave  fxmer  il) 

;Micis«ouri  would  prove  a  mockery ;  that  tliis  laud  was  for  liberty; 

und  that  the  slave  {M»wer  would  rep*'nt  in  .sackcloth  and  ashes.     Rut 

jthcse  good  men  weiv  uvernded,      Missouri  and  Arkansas  canie  into 

jlhc  Uuitm  with  alavery.     And  for  what  reason?     It  was  because  the 

Slaveholders  had  jiruperty — uipitjil  which  must  not  he  confis<^tcd, 

levcD  to  prrveui  alavery  from  l)eiug  established  overas  large  a  domain 

M  half  «>f  Europtf.     This  wiw  the  r«Mts<.«n  the  federal  govenitiient 

iiletennined    to   8«x:ure  their  slaves  to   the  laipiudisita  of  Missouri. 

What  capital  had  Missouri  in  slaves  that  was  tuived  at  that  lime? 

AJl  the  slaves  in  Miss«mri  at  that  time,  were  exactly  t*>n  lhoua;iu*i 

[tt»o  hundred  ajul  twenty  in  number,  and  wtre  worth  (I  was  born  a 

rrhulder,   and  know  something  of  the  value  of  slaves)  three  hun- 

(Udlare  a  head,  including  the  old  and  young,  the  sick  and  decn.- 

fptd,  whiich  mafic  the  total  value  of  the  alaves  in  Missouri,  iti   1820, 

tbre0  million  sixty-six  thousand  dollars.      Arkausi.ts  then  had  one 

thoaaaad  six  hundred  slaves;,  worth  four  hundred  and   eighty  thou- 

fland  dolhirs.     The  whole  capital  of  slaves  in  Missouri  and  Arkansntt 

WM  about  thrtie  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollar^",   but  to  save 

thiUrapitid  in  negroes,  the  greiU  com{>romise  of   18'iiO  wai*  made,  and 

[tbnm  states  given  up  to  slavery.    Three  million  and  a  half  of 

was  a  large  sum,  but  nolxMly  then  or  eviT   pro|M»8«'d   to  iiiii- 

it     They  were  lel'i  free  to  fell  tlieir  slaves;  they  were  at  lib- 

[pfty  to  keep  them,  bo  only  tltat  they  should  import  no  more.     There 

was  no  need  of  eonfiscatinp  the  slaves  in  Mi!»s<"'nri  any  more  than 

Itlwre  was  in  Ma)«aeh'i»»etts,  C<inn»rlicut,   New  York,   New  Jeraey 

land  Ptmnsylvania;  so  this  t}ire«^  million  five  hundred  thousand  <\o\- 

\»T*  was  never  in  jivpanly. 

Eveo  if  il  had  In-en  ••onflscaU'd,  how  small  a  sacrifice  of  property 
it  waa,  weighed  against  the  incalculable  blessing  of  frt*cdnm  over  tJia 
American  oontinent.  Look  now  at  the  advantages  of  their  suoecas^ 
■ad  MO  how  uoavailing  are  the  contrivances  of  p^ilitieiutui,  nndcveni 
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of  nations,  to  counteract  and  control  the  great  moving  principle  of 
the  aga     We  all  see  plainly  enough  now  that  it  was  prep^jsleroua  to 
expect  that  merely  by  making  Missouri  a  slave  state  in  1820,  it 
wonld  follow,  forty  years  aftorwards,  when  the  caiiala  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  wi're  bunlenod  with  connnerce,    when  steamcre 
dotted  all  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  when  teachers  and  preacher* 
w<  re  abroad  through  the  land,  a  slav*'  state  could  be  i»n<le  out  of 
Knnsas?     They  tried  it,   !ind   what  have  they  got?      They  have 
got  slavery  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas;    freedom  in  Kansas,  noil 
pnictically  in  New  Mexico,  in  V\ah  and  Cjilifornia,     That  is  wlial 
cornea  from  attempting  to  bind  up  the  decrees  of  Providence  in 
fliixen  bands  by  human  skill.     Why  did  their  attempt   fail?    It 
failed  because  society   has  its   rights  and  its  necessities.      It   m»* 
just  as   necessary  that   men  should   move  <.iut  of  Muasachu«ftt> 
Mild  New  York  and  the  western  states,  and  Missouri  even,  into  tlif 
ti.'rritories,  as  it  is  necessary  that  Kansas  and  other  territories  - 
receive  them  when  they  have  come.     It  was  just  as  ncci- 
t!i<;  exile  of  Europe  should  have  a  place  where  he  was  pi ; 
to  have  no  slaves.     The  movement  of  the  age  ia  quickened  hy  ttic 
agency  of  mind  and  of  inventions;  all  the  ©[lerations  of  trndr,  tbi- 
arts  and  maniifiicture.s,  are  accelerated  by  mechanical  skill.     Wlu» 
thinks  now  of  drawing  himself  to  town  with  a  pairof  mults?    The 
Bteara  engine  carries  him  there  with  less  cost  tbaji  be  could  wnlk  nr 
go  on  wagons.     All  the  implements  with  which  work  and  bushuniir>' 
are  done,  are  the  product  of  mechanical  skill.     Every  farmer  sew 
tliat  by  the  improvement  made  in  tiie  implements  for  cultivating  th»* 
soil,  every  year  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  morr 
Ial>orer,  who  becomes  himself  an  indejKsndent  farmer. 

Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  commotion  for  more  lliufi  sixty  vean>, 
and  still  is,  Ireland  was  bound  to  seek  relief;  Gertnan^*  was  over 
populated,  and  must  have  an  outlet  for  her  energy  and  Inhor.  What 
niiidness  and  folly,  tht^n,  that  the  statesmen  of  1820  should  oj>cn  tliiti 
country  to  slaver}',  and  instead  of  securing  it  teeming  with  wealth 
and  abundant  cultivation,  should  abandon  it  to  the  pnxl action  of 
negroes  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  In-ad !  It  is  because  I  .H()oak  so 
plainly  of  these  things  that  sumc  believe  me  not  a  very  con»<»rv»tiv« 
man.  I  think  you  are  wiser  than  your  fathers,  whereveryou  may  h«ve 
come  from.  I  had  a  father  who  was  a  very  wise  man,  but  I  think  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  him,  had  I  not  sought  to  improve  my  better 
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litiea  to  become  a  wiser  man  than  he.     It  would  have  been 

tter  for  Missouri  and  Arkansas  could  thej  have  forcseea  the 

>iidcqacnce  of  their  action.    The  consequence  of  their  embracing 

fftlarcry  is  that  the  tide  of  emigration  in  1820,  which  would  naturally 

[liave  oom«!  up  the  Missisj*ij>|ii  river,  was  driven  round  int<j  other 

pons.     Instead  of  entering  at  New  Orleans,  it  sought  the  ports  of 

New  York  and  Quebec,  peopled  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  the 

, line  of  the  northern  lnke.s.     There  are  three  millions  of  settlers  in 

le  pmvinces  which  slavery  in  Mi8»>uri  sent  round  there.     This 

line  tide  of  emigration  people<l  Northern  Ohio,   Wisconsin  and 

ichigan,  aiul  thence  passed  west  to  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 

>un  haH  thua  lost  from  her  soil  all  this  population.     At  hist  the 

of  emigration  got  to  be  so  dense  that  it  could  not  divide  and 

iwtlll  so  making  a  ^cat  rush,   it  swept  through  Missouri, 

through  the  very  .strongholds  of  slavery.     There  is  not  within  the 

longitude  of  my  voice  probably  one  man,  if  Mis^iuri  had  been  wi8<.', 

id  bttd  not  driven  emigration  from  its  natural  course,  that  would 

•r  have  set  ftx)t  on  the  soil  of  Kansas.      There  is  population 

fcaougb  in  Kunsiu*  now  to  midcc  Missouri  a  great  .state. 

But  Missouri  do<?s  not  want  to  be  a  great  state.     She  prefers  ^) 

rail  and  be  a  slave  state.     She  hns  no  affection  for  the  people  of  the 

lorth,  but  a  great  affection  for  the  people  of  the  south.     She  has  no 

5n  for  fre*.'  lalior,  but  a  great  affwtion   for  slave  hhrir.     She 

Tno  free  i«pecoh ;  she  is  satisfied  to  have  what  she  may  say,  or 

may  not,  controlled  by  the  slave  power.     This  is  a  snd  ci»8e  for  Mis- 

luri,  but  not  hopeless.     She  must  look  for  deliverance  to  Kansas, 

[iasouri  at  first  overnin  and  subjugated,  and  whicli  Missouri 

let  come  into  the  Union,  but  which  is  drawing  emigration 

irmigli  Missouri,  and  opening  the  way,  and  marking  out  the  very 

)urae,  and  inviting  Mi^ssouri  on.  and  calling  upon  caRtern  capitalists 

open  a  national  highway  to  Pike's  Peak  and  California.     Missouri 

lixlay  ta  richer  by  millions  on  millions  by  the  settlement  of  Kansas 

\hy  frvt  mi'n.     All  her  hof»es  of  comp*nition  with  the  free  northeni 

lUtea  are  baseti  upon  what  you  are  doing,  and  can  do,  and  will  do, 

make  a  Pacific  railroad  through  to  the  Pacific  ocean.     Never  was 

ffKilicy  of  any  state  more  suicidal ;  for  either  she  is  to  bo  forever  a 

ire  ■tate,  am  she  dcsirw  to  be.  or  she  had  better  have  been  free  from 

Se  beginning.     If  she  is  a  slave  state,  she  must  be  a  planting  stflte 

prely,  and  the  value  of  her  land  would  be  nearly  worthlojw — for, 

Vol  IV.  ftO 
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on  an  average,  the  value  of  land  in  a  free  stale  i«  exactly  tbraefoU 
the  value  of  land  in  a  slave  state.  Then,  if  Misuiouri  wante  to  be  t 
slave  state,  the  -wisest  thing  she  can  do  ia  to  do  on  the  west  what  she 
has  done  on  the  east,  namely,  consent  to  be  surroonded  wiib  trn, 
prosperous  states. 

These  free  states  which  you  arc  building  in  Kansas  and  Nehmiilu 
are  showing  and  opening  the  true  national  highway  to  the  Pai  illr 
ocean.  You  are  producing  around  Missouri  the  jn<luence3  which 
thej  dread  and  call  abolitionizing.  I  don't  know  auj  way  to 
which  such  an  operation  can  be  done  with  so  much  quietness  n»  Ut 
go  round  her,  and  leave  her  to  abolitionize  herself.  She  will  dt*  it, 
too,  because  Missouri  has  got  capital,  and  she  will  find  out  tluil  if 
she  is  a  slave  state  and  Kansas  free,  Kansas,  in  twenty  years,  wdl 
send  more  members  to  congress  than  Missouri — and  jWiopIe,  tfaoogb 
slaveholders,  don't  like  to  give  up  political  power. 

Another  lesson  which  this  occasion  teaches  us,  ia  instructive  m  u 
eminent  degree.  When  Missouri,  in  1820,  eorap<.^lled  congicnto 
admit  her  as  a  slave  state,  and  in  1854  Uj  abrognt^^  the  Miamur; 
compromise,  and  in  1866  drove  all  freemen  from  Kansas,  iu  wnki 
to  have  slavery  in  Kansas,  she  did  not  eee  how  futile  would  be  hrf 
efforts.  Missouri  obtained  these  concessions  lor  slavery  fMni  ihe 
general  government,  not  because  the  people  of  the  United  Stauv 
love  slavery,  but  because  they  love  the  Union,  But  all  th»'  etlurts 
of  the  slave  power  were  defeated  by  bands  of  emigrant^ii  Iroin 
New  England,  from  New  York  and  other  eastern  states,  from  Grr- 
many  and  Ireland — who  came  ujj  the  Missouri  river,  fcairless  of 
cannons,  and  found  the  slaveholders  here  armed ;  and  they  dniw 
them  out  of  the  territory,  and  established  what  is  called  an  **  AboU> 
tion  "  territf)ry — making  it  a  place  for  connection  V)y  the  "  Uinhr- 
ground  Railroad"  with  every  statf.  Who  would  liave  believed 
that  this  could  have  been  done,  and  that  we  should  h»ve  met  lirre 
tf>-day  to  celebrate  it  with  all  kinds  of  dumonstralioiis — by  tbcfinng 
of  cjinnon,  by  dinners  and  bidls* — and  the  Union  be  just  as  safe  now 
as  it  was  before  ? 

Another  consideration.  It  is  not  our  choice,  fellow  oitiz^os,  lh«l 
our  lot  as  a  people  is  cast  upm  a  continent,  and  that  we  are  so  ivni' 
stituted  that  in  spite  of  ourselvfs  we  must  become,  s(X)uer  or  lnt*T, 
the  possessors  of  the  whole  contin»-nt  of  North  America,  fVoro  Hu<i- 
son's  bay  to  the  gulf  of  Mcxi<io,  from  the  Patific  lo  the  Atlantia 
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coast    France  and  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  who  formerly  occupied 
vast  possessions  on  this  continent,  have  been  gradually  giving  way,  • 
retiring.    Every  year  they  are  weaker,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
fifky  or  one  hundred  years,  before  we  shall  be  masters  of  the 
American  confederacy  or  republic,  over  all  this. 

Now,  a  government  which  is  to  be  extended  over  a  continent 
needs  wealth ;  it  needs  riches.  A  great  government  needs  wealth 
in  proportion  to  its  extent;  its  people  must  have  wealth  as  an 
element  of  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  It  is  utterly  contempti- 
We  and  ridiculous  to  say,  that  the  continent  of  North  America, 
instead  of  being  peopled  by  free  men,  who  are  willing  to  take  it  at 
forty  acres  apiece  and  enrich  it, — instead  of  this,  to  turn  off  all  these 
free  laborers,  and  get  slaves  from  Africa  at  two  hundred  dollars  a 
bead.  What  wealth  have  they  in  the  slave  states  ?  I  much  mistake 
if  the  people  of  Kansas  would,  ten  years  hence,  exchange  their 
wealth  for  that  of  the  Old  Dominion — slaves  included. 

Great  nations  require  something  more  than  wealth ;  they  need 
intelligence,  vigor  and  energy  among  the  people.  You  are  to-day 
planted  here,  where,  if,  as  they  apprehend,  the  slaves  become  dis- 
contented, and  the  people  of  the  slave  states  are  to  be  protected,  you 
are  the  very  men  upon  whom  they  must  rely  for  that  protection ; 
yoa  are  the  men  to  defend  them  ;  you  must  also  raise  the  means  to 
defend  the  national  flag  upon  every  sea,  and  over  all  this  continent. 
Give  men  freedom ;  then  every  freeman  will  give  you  a  return — an 
equivalent  for  it;  deny  them  that,  and  every  man  becomes  an  alien, 
an  enemy,  under  the  government.  You  remember  how  feeble  and 
defenseless  we  free  state  men  were  ten  years  ago ;  you  see  now  that 
we  are  established  upon  the  Pacific  (x;ean  and  in  Kansas  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  and  we  might  almost  say  that — 

"  We  are  monarche  of  all  we  survey." 

This  success,  this  power,  has  been  obtained — how  ?  It  has  been 
obtained  amid  reproach,  invective,  against  force,  fraud,  and  the 
power  of  the  federal  government.  This  success  will  soon  be  made 
still  more  apparent  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presi- 
dency. And  this  victory  has  been  built  upon  nothing  except  those 
smooth,  round  pebbles  with  which  we  laid  the  foundations — and 
the  storms  of  earth  and  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
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It  reminds  me  of  tbat  beautiful  island  of  Capri,  on  wluch  the 
rocks  are  piled  in  native  deformity,  but  in  native  strength,  upon 
-whose  summits  I  found  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Domitian  and 
Nero.  Yet  when  I  entered  a  cavern  on  the  shore,  I  found  that  the 
whole  island  rested  on  a  foundation  of  coral. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  present  themselves  to  me  on 
coming  among  you.  I  have  kept  nothing  back.  Henceforth,  if  mj 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  American  Union  wavers,  I  sh^ 
come  here  to  learn  that  the  Union  is  stronger  than  human  ambition, 
because  it  is  founded  in  the  affection  of  the  American  people.  If 
ever  I  shall  waver  in  my  aflfection  for  freedom,  I  shall  come  up  here 
and  renew  it — here  under  the  inspiratidn  of  one  hundred  thousand 
freemen,  saved  from  slavery.  Henceforth,  these  shall  not  be  mv 
sentiments  alone,  but  the  sentiments  of  all.  Men  will  come  up  to 
Kansas  as  they  go  up  to  Jerusalem.     This  shall  be  a  sacred  city. 

For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sake,  then,  I  say — peace  be 
within  your  walls,  and  plenteousness  in  all  your  cabins,  soon  to 
become  palaces.  And  now,  people  of  Kansas,  once  more  Hail! 
and  at  the  same  time,  Farewell 
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A  CRISIS  in  individual  life  is  wlien  a  man  passes  through  some 

9iilou8  accident,  or  surmounts  some  apprehended  mortal  diseiisc; 

>r  elite  when  he  falls  before  the  danger,  or  sucKumbs  to  the  di8cru>e 

dies.     A  political  crisis,  such  as  we  so  oft*n  hear  of,  is  the 

sriod  in  which  a  nation — for  a  nation  is  but  a  person,  a  hunuin 

kterson  consiMing  of  many  persons- -surmounts  some  national  dis- 

rt»at  or  avoids  some  national  peril,  and  takes  new  assurance  and 

long  life,  or  failing  to  surmount  it,  suddenly  or  slowly  languishes 

lod   di«'8.      And  politicians,  availing  themselves  through  the  in- 

lucnce  of  interest  or  juission,  tell  us  very  often  that  the  town  in 

rhich  we  live,  or  the  stjite  in  which  we  belong,  or  the  country  of 

rhich  we  are  memU-rs,  is  in  a  crisis,  misjudging,  because  a  crisis 

JUTB  but  seldom  even  in  the  coarse  of  individual  life,  and  at  very 

it  periods  in  lh«  life  of  a  nation.     But  on  all  hands  there  is  an 

ement  now  that  this  republic  of  ours  is  in  a  crisis,  and  I,  for 

one  confess,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  if  this  republic  passes  safely 

throa^b  this  cricis,  it  takes  a.ssunince  of  long  endurance — prncticjdly 

sf  immortality;  and  if  it  fails  to  pass  sjifely  through  this  crisis,  it 

rill  langniah  and  die.     To  Utiow  how  to  pass  safely  tbr««igh  a  crisis, 

is  necetm&TX  \o  understand  its  nature,  and  to  understand  the  nature 

if  the  present  naiiomtl  i-n-is  it  uill  Iw* necessary  for  us  to  go  back 

to  the  beginning. 

I  said  we  must  gn  b;u;k  to  the  biginning,  and  the  moment  that  wo 

back  to  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence  we  perceive  tho 

diet,  clear,  unmistakable  and  nnecmtcstcd,  that  this  nation  was  to  be, 

not  a  monarchy,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a  republican  nation.     That 

be  s  republican  nation  only  which  is  a  free  nation;  and  if  frec- 

^dom  or  liberty  is  a  vital  principle  of  every  republican  governmt.-nt, 

)r  every  republican  state,  tliat  principle  is  that  the  pooplo  must  lio 

and  most  bo  equal.     When  we  say  that  the  people  of  a  country 
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are  free  and  equul,  we  sa}-  precisely  that  that  nation  enjoj'S  civil  uid 
religious  liberty,  and  that  all,  practically  all,  of  its  citizetw  enjoy 
the  rights  and  safety  of  their  per$on8,  of  freedom  in  the  pursuit  vf 
li.'ippiness,  which  involves  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  <if  ihougbi, 
freedom  of  suftrage,  and  above  all  freedom  of  religious  eou8cien«-. 

This  you  will  all  recognize,  at  once,  as  the  nature  of  the  rtpubho 
•which  our  fathers  intended  to  establish,  and  which  we  all  cuoitsSK. 
and  the  world  confesses,  that  they  did  establish.  It  did  not  nicm 
that  evcTy  human  being  within  the  juristliclion  of  the  goveiL- 
ment  when  it  was  first  established  wjus  or  must  imnr  '  '  ' 
enliiely  free.  That  wjw  impiwaible,  Ikxjjiusc  tdaves  :• 
existed  in  the  land  at  that  time,  and  there  waci  no  process  by  wLicb 
eviory  human  being  in  the  United  Slates,  on  the  ti'  nijuuioo 

of  the  go\ernmeiit,  could  be  emancipated,  if  iu  lx>n'!  ^  ,  _J  mined 
up  to  freedom ;  but  it  did  mean  this :  that  the  great  mass  of  tli«  pr»- 
]>le  were,  and  should  remain  forever  free ;  that  slavery  should  be  sub- 
ordinate, inferior  in  its  position  to  freedom,  and  that  freedom  should 
be  the  general  and  normal  condition  of  the  country;  that  there 
afu-r  all  the  changes  shall  be,  not  from  freedom  toward  slarerT. 
but  from  existing  and  tolerated  slavery,  upward  toward  freednin 
This  waa  all  that  could  have  been  done  in  the  countrj-,  at  that  tiaw, 
and  this  country  was  in  a  better  condition  to  establish  a  fre«  goven- 
nuTit,  thaii  any  other  people  that  had  then  existed  on  the  fiicc  of  tbf 
globe. 

I  call  your  attention,  then  to  this  fact,  that  there  were  thirteen  ol 
those  states — that  this  was  not  to  be  a  consolidated  nation,  consistinf 
of  only  one  people,  and  one  jurisdiction  sUonc,  like  France,  or  lifct 
Rui«sia,  but  that  it  did  consist  of  thirteen  equal  states,  and  tint 
thc?e  states  were  to  remain  thereafter,  and  until  the  end  of  time; 
and  each  of  them  should  lie,  in  a  large  degree,  sovereign  states — 
ami  all  of  them,  of  course,  should  be  equal.  That  this  was  to  be  in 
t)ie  l)eginning  a  republic  of  thirteen  states,  and  that,  as  time  shoiikl 
advance,  the  numlxT  slumld  increase  to  twenty,  up  to  thirty — at 
which  standard  we  have  already  arrived — and  in  distant  years  fovtjr, 
fifty,  or  sixty  states — a  thing  not  impossible,  scarocly  improbable,  for 
111.  ny  to  sec  who  are  not  older  than  the  lad  who  sits  upon  the  stage 
before  me. 

Now  none  of  these  states,  practically  none,  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  scarcely  worth  noticing — no  one  of  tln^se  stales  htd 
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<*i>tire  population  of  freemen.     There  were  slaves  in  every  state, 

ln«l  slaviTy  was  cummingled  with  freeini.-n  in  each  one,  and  through 

»e  whole  country.     But,  neverlheleaa,  freedom  was  recognized,  and 

»i>t  slavery,  in  f(»un(ling  the  federal  government,  ns  the  clement  which 

)r^Viiiled  in  every  one  of  tliesc  thirteen  atates;  and  what  was  to  l)e 

lone  was  to  take  care  that  freedom,  and  not  slavery,  should  predomi- 

in  all  the  other  states,  which,  under  .iny  circumstances  and  at 

^period,  however  remote,  might  Ije  adopted  into  the  Union, 

There  was,  tm  you  see,  slavery  existing  then  in  every  state  in  the 

lewly  formed  Union — and  there  was  freedom  existing  in  it,  and 

iicm;  two  were  in  ctmflict.     Lot  the  silly  person  who  denies  that 

ivr*i  18  ft  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  wherever  they  exist 

II   lh»-  country,  and   that  that  conflict  is  irrepressible,  answer  me. 

el  hirnun.^wer  me  whether,  talking  the  Declamtion  of  Independence, 

rbich  was  the  first  \itt.erance  of  the  American  nation,  he  df'ies  not 

there  in  tlie  very  Hi-st  sentctioe  of  that  utterance  the  existence 

oouHict  between  freetluui  and  slavery? 

lie  certainly  will   read   there  the  declaration  that  "  all  men  are 

ited  equal,  and  have  inalienable  rights  to  life  and  liberty  and  thr 

xirsuit  of  happiness."     Did  thev  assert  a  mere  truism  which  all  the 

world  accepted,  and  U|m5ii  which  all  the  witrki  have  biusetl  all  their 

institnlions,  or  did  they  assort  a  truth  that  other  people  beside  the 

American  nation  denied  and  rejected  ?     Thev  asserted  a  trutii  which 

only  this  nation,  and   none  before  this  had  ever  aaserted,  and  which 

was  disputed  ia  tfai»  country  at  the  time,  and  was  in  dispute,  and  is 

dispotc  still  over  the  wholf  face  of  the  globe. 

Let  mo  ask  the  silly  jw/rson  who  denies  that  there  ia  an  irrepTes- 

sible  conflict  between  free<lom  and  slavery,  whether  every  page  of 

le  hiirtory  of  the  Unitetl  States  does  not  War  testimony  to  the  con- 

lict  brtween  frecdouj  and  slavery  for  the  perJo<l  of  eighty  years  that 

this  Union  has  enduretd  ?     What  else  have  we  had  from  the  begin- 

^Kiing  but  attempt*!  to  c-ompromiso — compromises  and  breaches  of 

^^BompromiMM  of  the  iliiiputc  U'twcen  freedom  and  slavery — and  if  it 

^Hh'Bii  MY  in  the  lieginning  and  has  br^^n  so  through  the  middle,  how  is 

^Bt  now?     Upon  what  issue  is  the  American  people  divided  in  thi.>« 

^Binlitioa!  '—■■     '  xfjept  a  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery?     S*\ 

^BtanlcM  th  t  shall  cml  in  the  manner  ap|K)int»-ii  bv  llim  who 

ctraiud  and  culled  into  cxistincf  nil  n.-itiona,  as  he  did  all  met),  »nd 

Oft  m  in  favor  of  the  right,  «•  it  will  be  an  irrepreswible  conflict 
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until  this  nation  shall  ceiise  to  exi^t,  and  shall  give  place  to  some 
other  in  which  the  same  conflict  shall  be  renewed. 

There  was  then  a  conflict  bolween  freedom  and  slavery  iii  '  ,  fi- 
ning, and  our  fathers  had  to  choose  between  freedom  and  .-.i^'. l:  ,  ^ 
the  elemental  and  vital  principle  of  the  republic.  Our  fathers,  dif- 
fering from  their  descendants,  widely  differing  from  you,  Strang 
that  it  should  be  so,  were  unanimous  in  accepting  and  adi-^''-  ■'  *■"■•>• 
doni  and  rejecting  slavery  !is  the  elemental  and  viUd  priri  ^n 

republic.  And  not  one  statesman  of  them  all  proposed  at  any  time 
that  all  the  American  states,  all  of  which  practically  were  -^  ■  ' 
holding  states,  should  continue  and  remain  forever  si  > 
states,  and  that  every  new  state  which  should  come  into  the  L'nmn 
through  the  course  of  ages,  should  also  be  a  slave  state.  If  ihcro 
was  one  such  statesman  in  any  one  o{  those  thirteen  slave  stutc*. 
j)ray  name  him  to  me,  because  his  name  and  action  have  escHped  my 
reading  of  history.  Not  one  statesman  of  llie  republic  proposed  an 
equilibrium  or  a  balance  in  which  freedom  should  be  one  principle 
and  slavery  another  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  that  otw 
h;df  of  the  states  should  be  free  states  and  that  the  other  half  of  the 
states  should  be  slave  states,  and  that  each  should  remain  free  or 
slave  through  all  time  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
future  states  one-half  to  be  admitted  to  be  free  and  the  other  half  to  he 
slave,  and  they  should  remain  so  forever.  If  I  am  mistaken  id  thii, 
if  there  was  any  statesman  of  that  day  who  proposed  an  e<[tul 
balance  between  freedom  and  slavery,  I  pray  you  to  name  him  to 
me,  because  his  njirae  has  escaped  my  reading  of  history.  Not  one 
statesman  in  any  part  of  this  republic  proposed  to  leave  the  mauw 
to  accident  or  choice,  to  let  freedom  and  slavery  balance  each  otb«r, 
or  the  one  to  prevail  over  the  other,  as  it  might,  careless  whether 
freedom  wiis  voted  up  or  voted  down,  whether  slavery  was  voted  «p 
or  voted  down.  If  there  is  one  of  these  political  philosopbere  pro- 
posing the  theory  of  indifference  or  practising  it,  I  pray  yoo  to 
name  him  to  me,  because  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  injscril 
upon  the  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 

Now  there  was  a  way  in  which  this  Union  could  have  bean 
lished  upon  either  of  these  three  principles.  There  was  a  way  la 
which  this  could  have  been  made  a  republic,  not  of  freedom,  b«l  of 
8laver\'.  And  if  there  had  be<jn  statesmen  who  desired  such  a  gov- 
emraent,  the  process  would  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  it  is  rery 
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liraple,  and  they  would  have  projvjunded  it  to  the  convention  whieb 
iirmed  and  to  the  people  who  Jiotx'pled  our  stau;  and  federal  consti- 
ition;  and  it  was  this:  Prohibit  ernaiicipulioii  in  all  the  thirteen 
fttes;  prohibit  emigration  of  foreigners  from  all  couutries  into  the 
L^nited  States,  or  any  of  them,  bfcanse  foreigners  were  free  men , 
leny  naturalization  to  the  foreigner  who  is  found  here,  and  leave 
iim  practicallj  disfranchised,  and  therefore  in  the  class  of  slaves ; 
•'le  vVfriean  slave  trade,  so  that  fdr  all  time  to  come  the 
itanls  of  the  United  Stales,  upon  whom  they  must  depend 

and  for  the  great  business  of  society,  should  bo  African 

■ves;  declare  slavery  to  be  not  only  existing  and  the  law  of  the 

\»nd  in  each  state,  biit  declare  that  it  sLall  be  perp«HiuU.     I>eclare 

lis  and  take  one  elep  more.     Let  the  federal  government,  the  con* 

1  of  the  Unit^.yl  Suites,  shut  up  the  common  domiiin  upon  which 

iturc  states  were  to  be  created,  that  domain  stn-tching  between 

ie  river  Ohio  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi :  declare  that 

It  domain  shall  be  open  hereafter,  not  to  freemen  at  all,  but  only 

lvebolder«  and  slavery.     Now  you  see  how  c:\i*y  it  would  have 

at  that  day,  by  adopting  this  simple  programme,  to  Imve  made 

i  the  free  republic  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  but  a  slave 

frotii  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Mississijtpi  river,  and  from 

i.;iwr<'nce  to  the  St.  M.iry's,  which  were  the  original  Iwiunda- 

ie«  of  the  republic. 

Thi-n*  was  u  way  also  for  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  if  that  had 

what  they  ticsired  and  what  they  meaiit,  to  make  a  republic 

which  freedom  and  slavery  should  be  behl  in  u<|uilibrium  and 

ia  lo  forever.     How  waa  this  to  be  done?     Divide  the  thirteen 

states  so  that  in  juat  one-half  of  the   territory  freedom 

liould  exist  and  slavery  be  unknown,  and  in  the  other  half  slavery 

lioald  exist  and  freedom  be  unknown.     Admit,  of  all  the  future 

jiwt  one-half  free,  and  the  other  half  slave ;  open  your  |K)rta 

emigrant  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Knglund,  France,  Genaanv, 

[oUand  and  Swiuterlaud;  .'idmit  just  one-half  of  while  labor  of  the 

Itrjf   free,   keeji  open  the  African  shive  tragic,  and  a<lmit  and 

re  ihe  other  half  of  the   labor  of  Alrioun  stlavi-a — here  3'ou 

would    have   hod    that   pi-rfi-xit  uquiiibrium    between    freedom  and 

«Uv<  ;        '     '     '  '  ■'•  the  ripublicjin  party  sjiy  is  exactly 

mtiltvcan   live  ami   tlourish,  and  lo 
rhich  tliry  pn^jKwe  to  bring  it  by  the  policy  Upon  which  they  inaift. 
Vui,  lY.  41 
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Thorc  vms  a  way  al.<u  for  a  third  system  tu  be  <  ■  '  '  .  i] — ihf 
don't  kiRiw  suid  duii't  dire  system — tliat  is,  that  it  .'si  i  rt'imli- 

lie  of  frecdutn  or  slavery,  just  us  tune  and  chance  and  accident  &hall 
dvteimiiii^.  How  was  that  to  be  done?  Why,  if  there  had  Utn 
any  sialeanian  of  the  order  of  Mr.  Duiiglaa  at  that  tinje,  he  would 
have  t^ikcn  great  uire  that  the  congress  of  the  Uniteil  StuUsi  sfaiKild 
have  no  power  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade,  but  it  should  Lave 
power  to  Jidmit  ut  the  same  time  foreign  emigrants  and  nalurulize 
them,  and  that  congress  should  be  pledged  by  the  conslituliua  to 
admit  a  sUite,  slave  or  free,  just  as  it  should  come  when  it  oSeml 
itself,  without  resistance,  and  he  would  have  taken  good  care  to  hav* 
tltc  supreme  court  bound  up  so  it  should  not  nitertlrc  with  the  qut* 
tion,  and  when  tliat  was  done,  and  when  that  course  had  bcvo 
adoptetl,  then  the  slaveholders  would  have  been  invited  to  carry  u 
many  slaves  into  iho  territories — new  territorie« — as  they  cooJd,  aiul 
the  foreign  laborers  to  go  in  as  freely  as  they  could,  and  as  soon  w 
they  got  into  the  territory  b(?giri  to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down,  or  rote 
)x>tb  ways,  as  they  chose;  or,  when  they  were  to  vote  it  up  or  dovn, 
then  invite  the  slaveholders  of  other  states  to  interfere  on  the  side 
of  slavery,  and  then,  failing  to  be  able  to  settle  it  at  the  ballot  box, 
just  resort  to  cannon  and  rifle,  and  what  they  could  not  vot*"  ut'  ur 
vole  down,  ihey  would  fight  up  or  tight  down. 

It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  say,  that  such  a  republic  as  would  have 
been  adopted  u\>ou  either  of  thesis  three  princtplias  r«>uld  not  lave 
eocisted  seventy  years*.  It  is  not  nece^ssjiry  to  prove  that  it  could  n«<t, 
and  therefore  I  pass  it  by,  although  it  is  my  own  opinion  th»l  a 
republican  government  that  can  stand  at  all,  n»ust  stund  upon  tb»> 
principle  of  liberty  jjaramount  to  slavery.  The  j^eople  of  the  coan- 
iry,  then,  having  these  three  systems  before  them,  adopted  one 
entirely  different  from  them  all,  and  that  wjis  the  prini-iple  of  making 
fretKlom  paramount  in  the  federal  gov«'rnmeiit,  everywhere,  so  fiir 
Hs  they  could,  to  the  principle  of  slavery.  We  have  grown  to  our 
present  growth  u])on  this  principle,  and  it  him  l»eeome  the  fixed  whI 
settled  habit  of  our  national  life — wc  live,  hen.'after,  if  we  contuitt«ia 
the  habit  of  preserving  freedom  of  labor  paramount  to  slawrjr,  ukl 
We  perish  whenever  we  change  that  habit; — for  it  is  with  natiotvai 
it  is  with  mdividuals — the  nation  that  forsakes  and  abaiidonjs  tht 
habit  of  health  which  is  essential  in  its  very  constitution,  deidiuci 
and  perishes  as  the  consequence  of  the  departure.     IIuw  was  thi.^ 
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principle  of  freedom  pammoiint  to  slavery  established  ?    The  fathers 

enoouraged  every  one  of  the  thirteen  original  slave  states  to  emanci- 

|mte  their  slaves  just  80  soon  aa  they  coald  consistently  with  the 

intrrest  and  the  comfort  of  society  then  existing.     It  proposed  to 

nobody  to  abolish  slavery  all  at  once^  to  substitute  freedom  all  ai 

I  <iiiue ;  it  is  neither  the  course  of  nature  nor  the  course  of  human 

wisdom  to  do  anything  of  a  sudden ;  but  time  enters  and  is  an  essen- 

I  tittl  element  iti  :»11  human  transactions  which  are  wise.     Then  they 

l|jr«»hibited   the  African  slave  trade,  not  all  at  once,  because  that 

might  produce  a  shock  if  suddenly  done.     But  they  prohibited  it 

[  «ft.»*r  twenty  years,  and  said  to  the  slaveholders  and  those  in  the 

juluveholding  interest,  "Make  good  use  of  your  timej  twenty  years 

[you  may  import  the  black  bondman  into  the  country,  and  hold  him 

lere,  but  after  that  period  there  shall  never  lie  another  slave  im- 

I ported  into  this  Union,  whether  its  institiifions  be  free  or  slave  insti- 

tutJ'>ns."    They  to<ik  one  further  step,  and  that  is,  they  invited  the 

[foreigners  of  all  lands,  the  free  men  of  all  lands,  of  all  conditions 

and  all  climates,  into  the  country  to  till  up  the  vacuum  or  void  which 

was  to  be  made  by  j>revenling  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  de- 

[clftred  that  on  giving  evidence  of  character  and  loyalty,  they  should 

fall  beoome  citi7>^ns  of  the  United  States  equal  with  the  native;  aye, 

pven  with  the  lirst-born  of  the  republic.     They  t<}ok  one  further 

and  that  wa.-*,  to  make  all  the  future  states  that  should  be 

fadmittKHl  into  the  Union  become,  not  slave,  but  free  stat<-s,  by  just 

liiuiMiog  a  wall  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  all  these 

[new  states  were  to  be  erected,  and  said,  this  shall  be  free  soil,  and  it 

lihall  never  be  tro<ldcn  by  the  foot  of  the  slave,  and  every  state  that 

faball  be  erected  here  shall  not  be  a  slave  but  a  free  state. 

Having  just  accept^.-d  these  few  simple  mcasiiR^,  the  fathers  sat 
Itltetnsdves  down  contentedly  and  said  to  themselves:  "It  has  been 
wisely  done.     True,  we  have  not  all  free  states  and  univer- 
lorn,  and  for  the  pn.-aent  we  have  more  slave  states  than  free; 
liol  we  have  so  arranged  the  forces  of  freedom  and  alavory  in  the 
IhC^?  thai  '  years  there  will  \h'  iriore  frre  »rnt<'«  tlinn  slave 

in  <  1^  IIS  then:"  will  In?  twice  as  many  free  stuU.'S  as 

khkve  Mates,  and  in  one  hunditnl  years  there  yrill  scarcely  be  a  slave 
itiitr;  and  at  «ome  period,  within  a  Imndnrd  or  five  hundred  or  a 
llitMUnnd  yeani,  every  niuti  under  the  govonuncut  of  the  United 
tea  will  b«  n  frwnmn,  an<l  slavery  anywhere  will  exist  only  as  a 
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relic  of  barbarism  and  inhumanity."     Does  any  man  deny  now  iLat 
this  was  well  and  wisely  done  ?     If  he  does,  then  he  must  wish  that 
it  had  never  been  done — he  must  wish  that  this  wise  and  judiciuu» 
arrangement  had  never  been  mudc.     Let  us  see,  then,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence.     Take  a  single  state.     If  this  arnn^ 
ment  which  I  have  related  to  you  had  not  been  made,  this  etaiv  *)f 
New  York,  which,  in  the  beginning,  when  the  system  was  ado}>t<-il, 
held  every  seventeenth  person  a  slave,    would  have  been  a  sUvo 
state  now.     Does  any  man  living  in  this  state,  or  out  of  it,  in  any 
slave  state,  in  any  foreign  country,  is  there  a  man  who  so  bat«»  \h« 
state  of  New  York,  and   so  much  hates  the  human  race  thai  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  this,  not  as  it  is  now,  a  free  state,  but  a  slave 
state?    There  is  not  one  wheel  on  this  river  that  woald  be  in  rootraa 
if  this  were  a  slave  state ;  there  is  not  one  mine  of  salt  or  irotJ — and 
we  are  not  wealthy  in  mineral  resources — that  would  not  hare  dowd 
up.    The  city  of  New  York,  a  metropolis  worthy  of  a  great  «ui«v 
a  metropolis  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  a  metropolis  worthy  of  a  grrjt 
continent^  rapidly  advancing  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  citv  of 
modem  times,  and  first,  therefore  and  greatest,  of  all  the  dti«s  tliat 
ever  existed  in  the  great  tide  of  time — what  would  it  have  becu  now 
if  this  had  been  left  to  be  a  slave  state  instead  of  a  (r&e  state? 
Strange  inconsistency  I     You  are  all  contented.     Everybody  is  cm- 
tented  w^ith  society  as  they  find  it  in  the  state  of  New  York.     W» 
would  not  be  changed  backward  for  an^'thing     We  must  btj  fref. 
But  if  there  are  any  who  think  this  condition  is  confined  to  the  *iaie 
of  New  York,  go  then,  through  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Coiint'o- 
ticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vemiont,  New  Uamiwhire,  Mich^H 
igan,  Ohio,  Illinois,   Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  even  K&nfllQ^| 
after  the  controversy  is  ended,  and  I  ask  where  is  the  human  being  on 
tlie  face  of  this  earth  tliiit  i.<i  so  hateful  of  human  hajt  '    ■- 

fill  of  the  good   and  welfare  of  hi.s  country  and  of  lu- 
would  be  willing  to  have  freedom  excluded  from  that  sUite,  and 
slavery  introduced  in  its  place. 

Suppose  for  a  moment,  thut  in  this  state,  instead  of  adopting  tfafS 
|X}licy  of  the  fathers,  making  this  free,  and  seeking  to  moke  all  the 
other  states  free  within  the  range  of  its  consiuutional  powers, — i»a|^ 
pose  it  bad  been  a  slave  state,  what  kiiid  of  freedom  woald  the  fivs 
men  in  it  enjoy  ?  What  would  they  be  enjoying to<lay  I  Not  fm- 
dom  of  s|>caking  just  what  they  think,  or  writing  just  what  ihi'jf 
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^mnk,  or  thinking  just  as  they  please,  of  woi-shiping  God  in  every 

form,  with  every  rituul  that  suits  their  own  conscience ;    but  they 

'Would  have  liberty  to  write,  to  speak,  to  think,  to  vote,  to  pray  just 

J  exactly  what  the  slaveholders  desire  them  to  write,  speak,  print,  vote 

[-And  pray.      Is  anybody  th«.-n  discoutcni^d  or  dissatisfied  with  the 

|<exL:itUDg  condition  of  things  in  the  country?     Not  a  man.     Every- 

Wly  is  satisfied  tliat  it  was  rightly  and  wisely  ordered  in  the  begin- 

iTiitig.      If  there  be  anybody  who  is  di.sc()Utented,  I  pray  him  to 

liSpcuk.     Is  this  country  all  too  free  for  you  7     Is  there  any  danger  of 

itii  ever  going  lo  be  so  much  more  free  as  to  be  too  free  for  you?     Is 

[■the  republic  already  too  great  for  you,  and  you  would  have  it  leas, 

i«r  contract  it  in  it3  dimensions?     Is  the  republic  too  rich,  too  pros- 

jpcrous,  our  people  too  happy  for  you?     Its  commerce,  the  second  of 

any  nation  in  the  whole  world,  is  it  Ux)  broad,  is  it  too  enriching,  is 

it  too  reiining,  that  you  would  have  it  reduced?     Not  at  all.     Shall 

iIm;  inflaenoe  of  this  nation  be  broken  up,  and  aristocratic  and  des- 

IpcUic  systems  ext<"iidM  over  the  whole  world?     Do  you  dislike  this, 

would  you  have  this  a  miserable  slave  republic  which  would  be  men- 

l^ionod  in  the  councils  of  kings  and  emperors  and  the  conclaves  of 

ari?tocrat«,  not  with  respect  and  honor,  and  fear,  as  it  is  now,  but 

ritb  scorn,  contempt  and  reproach?     No  I    No  I     There  is  nolx>dy 

Its  the  country  less  prosperous,  less  great,  less  free,  leas  {wwerful 

ihan  it  is  now. 

But,  g'ling  on  just  exactly  in  the  track  which  was  laid  out  for  it 

\hy  ihc  fathers,  it  is  going  to  be  so  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  so 

much  broader,  ho  mnch  wiser  and  happier,  aye,  and  even  so  much 

1  more  free,  that  those  who  come  fifty  years  after  us,  will  wonder  at  our 

|<ot)l<!ntnieut  wilh  being  saliafinl  with  surli  a  country  iis  we  then  had. 

Now,  does  anybody  want  to  arrest  it  ?     The  way  that  all  this  is  to 

ha{>peu  is  by  nuilti  plying  the  frot-  sti»txs  in  tin'  wi-st.  and  faking  care, 

as  f ist  &!<  |x>!«ible,  to  see  that  slavery  i?  reduced  iin<l   diiiiiiii«he<l   in 

the  nld  states,  not  by  any  force  that  anylxxly  is  to  apfdy,  for  there 

-nov>-r  was  force  c<<ntj>mplat«'d  n*)r  used,    but.  sitnfily  by  touohitig,  by 

L«xaniple,  that  componsated  labor  is  more  productive  of  wealth  and 

jbappintiss  in  a  society,  than  slave  labor,  that  morality  is  better  than 

l«nmf,  and  humanity  is  better  than  inhumanity,  aiul   that  virtue  i« 

i  lite  ini rat  and  s:ifest  guide  to  national   }>n:)sperity  and  greatncm. 

[But  if  aDyb<xly  does  want  anywhere  to  arrest  the  growing  pros- 

['pcrity  and  greatness  of  the  ivpublic,  there  is  one  simple  way  to  do 
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it  I  can  sliow  hira  exactly  bow  to  do  it.  Encourage  all  the  bIivc 
states  to  continue  and  to  pcrputuutt'.  slavery  forever,  n.'opcn  tfacAfri* 
cati  sluve  trade,  and  open  the  public  domain  to  slave  states  iaetcad 
of  free,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done,  secured  to  be  done  at  least,  m 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  am  sure  that  yua  do  not  want  such  » 
sad  perverseness  to  come  over  the  people  of  thia  country  as  to  pro- 
duce such  a  shock  and  such  a  change.  Rather  with  mc  '.  id 
continue  contented,  and  with  the  fathers  reducing  and  circ  ng 
slavery  just  as  they  did,  and  as  vigilantly  aa  they  did,  and  then  wait 
to  see  Canada  and  all  British  Aniericii  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  Huseian  America  to  Behriugs  Straits,  and  Spanish  Ajucciai  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  perhaps  to  Cape  Uoni,  all  coming  into 
this  republic  as  they  would  come,  voluntarily,  as  they  could  not  Iw 
kept  from  coming, — it  would  require  tlie  sword  to  prevent, — if  yi'U 
■would  only  admit  ihetn  as  equal  states  and  carry  to  thein  the  ble>»- 
ings  of  your  free  states,  but  nut  the  curse  of  slave  states* 

Well,  it  is  sad  to  confess  that  just  what  I  have  bet-n  stating  U>  %i>n 
as  the  great  problem  of  our  government,  is  the  very  question  in  tlii* 
canvass.  The  question  in  this  canvass  is,  whether  weshall  ke«ptlii» 
nation  a  republic  <>f  freedom,  or  reverse  all  its  policy       ' '  ^h 

make  i*  a  ivpublie  of  slavery.     It  were  betttirif  it  w-  o 

republic,  better  that  it  were  made  so  in  the  beginning,  than  that  it 
ahould  have  been  deferred  to  us  to  have  committed  such  a  cnme 
against  mankind,  and  change  now  from  freedom  to  slavery.  When 
the  national  pulse  is  healthiest,  when  the  whole  fonn  of  the  nation 
is  r(«mded  out  and  full,  and  when  its  habit  of  existence  is  frce«lMm, 
to  change  tlint  by  injecting  slavery  into  its  veins,  would  be  to  Rnite 
it  immediately  with  a  poison  under  which  it  would  languish  Air  a 
time,  and  ilis.«!olve  and  die.  It  could  have  been  miide  a  slave  rrpub- 
lie  in  the  beginning  i^eacefully.  It  could  be  made  a  slave  republic 
now  only  by  revolution,  resulting  in  civil  war  and  anarchy. 

But  how  does  this  question  nrise?  It  arises  in  this  way.  Tb«« 
is  nobo<1y  disconttrnted  among  us ;  but  south  of  Mft»»m  and  Dixon's 
line  there  is  discontentment,  and  unhappincss,  and  despondency,  and 
a  feeling  amounting  almoAt  to  despair.  S«juth  of  the  Delaware  rivw, 
I  should  have  siiid,  arc  six  states  which,  like  the  other  sorcn,  at  the 
beginning  were  slave  states,  which  declined  to  t:ike  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  fathers,  as  thfi  aevcn  did,  and  kept  and  oontinQfd 
slavery,  and  they  retain  it  yet.    They  arc  discootcnted,  tbej  an 
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ippy.     Have  they  auflercd  from  this  bi.ing  made  a  frc-e  republic? 
f  aij,  will  any  one  hi-re  who  symputbizes  witb  ibem,  and  tbt-y  bavc 
ny  of  that  chiaa,  will  any  une  tell  me  what  wrong,  whut  injurious 
:my  one  or  all  the  slave  states  in  this  republic  have  over 
1  from  tiie  policy  which  has  made  this  and  kept  this  a  frto 
[public? 

Uave  they  not  enjoyed   freedom?     Have  they  not  enjoyed  the 

Wsedom  of  having  slavery,  .'ind  hius  any  one  deprived  ihcui  of  the 

ghi  or  the  p<»wer?    Has  any  one  enjoined  upon  them,  or  enforced 

|>un  them,  an  unwilling  duty  ?     Not  one.     Have  they  been  taxed 

ppressively  ?     They  have  submitted  to  equal  taxation,  and  no  other 

n  be  enforced.    Have  they  not  enjoyed  equal  representation  ?    Aye, 

reprt-sfintation  equal  to  those  of  the  free  states,  with  the  addition 

«f  thrw-liflhs  of  all  the  slaves.     They  eomplam  of  no  wrong,  of  no 

eufieriijg  tliut  they  have  endured,  and  they  eouhl  not  complain,  for 

«h«y  llieraA'lvcs  liave  administered  the  government  itself  for  the 

lie  pennd  of  fifty  years.     Thej'  make  no  comjihiiiit  against  the 

nimeni  and   ilH  action,  as  they   could   not,  because  they  wen? 

Ulng  the  government,  the  free  states  having  resigned  it  to  their 

■  fincnl.     What  then  is  the  character  and  ground  of 

.'     Nothing  but  this:  That  slavery,  confined  to  the 

natural  increase  of  slave  labor,  and  being  by  its  nature  inert  and 

williout  vigor  and  force,  that  slavery  d(M's  not  produce  proppcrity 

tut  them  CHjual  to  the  prosperity  which  fret!  labor  :md  freedom  pro- 

dooe  for  the  stjitt»  which  al>olislie<i  slavery.     This  is  the  whole  of 

ihe  complaint  they  have — that  we  of  the  free  states  prc»*per  more 

they  of  the  slave  states ;  they  under  the  system  of  their  ch»uce, 

however,  and  we  under  the  system  of  our  choice.     They  have  ?tiH 

mother  com  phi  in  t,  and  that  is  this:  Tlial  free  Rtat**s  multiply  so  fh.it 

whrri!  we  had  in  the  lieginning  only  one  free  stjit**,  iind  they  had  the 

»>thcr  twelve,  they  have  now  only  fitWn  slave  stjites,  and  we  have 

eighteen  free  states,  without  counting  the  last  and  yfiungeat  om-, 

which  they  utill  continue  lo  deny  to  us. 

Thi«  diiHHmtcntmiMit  it  is  that  works  upon  them  to  di-sire  to  jm>- 
duoe  tt  cbmnge.  What  is  that  change  now  which  they  <lcsiro  and 
hich  they  are  stacking  to  jtroduce,  and  am  T>e  pr<»ducc<l  only  by  our 
ootUKOt,  and  we  can  do  nothing  without  tJtking  thfir  voice?  It  is  to 
nuke  DO  more  free  stati-s,  or  to  make  lesis,  or  to  rt^Uioe  the  number 
of  free  states  in  the  republic  by  admitting  hcrvitfter  slave  states,  and 
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onuble  them  to  provide  tbe  nrntirriftl  for  these  slnve  states  by  coi»eiit- 
in^  to  reopen  the  Afriean  slave  trade,  and  thereby  reject  the  free  and 
vuliintury  emignint  fnim  Enroju-,  e.xc.Unnng  with  him  our  own  chil- 
dren from  tlie  conunon  s<  «il  of  the  republic. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  question,  how  it  happens  that  we  •«  in 
the  crisis  which  I  descrHie  and  confes^5?  It  is  that  for  the  «ake  ol 
pe^ce  and  harmony  we  have  gone  so  far  with  them,  conceded  to  their 
discontent  so  long,  that  they  have  proceede<l  in  direct  opposition  t«> 
the  action  of  all  the  social  causes  in  the  country.  They  Lave  pro- 
cured from  the  congress  of  the  United  States  laws,  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Unitetl  Statea  judgments,  which  ull  lead  directly  to  enable 
them,  if  we  do  not  prevent  the  further  passage  of  such  laws,  if  we 
do  not  prevent  the  further  issuing  of  such  edicts,  if  we  do  not  prt- 
vt'iil  the  further  registering  of  such  decrees,  to  reopen  the  Afncau 
slave  trade,  causing  tbe  territories  which  shall  come  in  hereafter  u 
states  to  be  slave  territory  ami  not  free  territory,  or  at  lea.Ht  sit  lar^ 
a  number  of  them  as  to  subvert  the  balance  of  freedom  which  has 
Ix-en  established,  and  to  introduce  slavery  as  an  element  in  the  eon- 
Plilution  uf  the  republic. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  sjK'ak  not  unconscious  of  the  place  where 
I  stand.  I  am  surrounded  by  citijsens  of  the  county  of  S«*n«iL 
That  one  county,  which  hiis  t>een  known  to  me  inimiulely  for  a  long 
period,  that  one  county  lying  between  two  beJiutiiUl  hikes,  tnmspa- 
rent  aa  crystal,  with  a  soil  as  rich  as  ever  the  human  hand  subjecie<i 
t<)  supply  the  wants  of  man,  a  county  in  the  very  center  of  wcstrni 
Kew  York,  which  st<jod  ptrsistently, — I  will  not  ."^ay  obstinately,— 
stiiod  fixed  in  resisting  and  in  dissenting  from  the  people  of  all  itn* 
counties  of  all  the  region  aroujid  it,  and  maintaining  continunlW 
toleration,  not  for  freedom,  but  for  slavery,  concession  not  to  freiNloni. 
but  concession  to  slavery,  and  for  nearly  forty  y«'ars  ihni  I  hav« 
known  it,  a  balance  of  one  or  two  hundred  vot«'8  fumed  the  j<«lf, 
jC  i.ver  it  did  turn,  in  favor  of  fret'<loin  (OcmI  Ih-  pmis^lt)  and  the 
balance  turned  it  niiK-trnths  of  the  tiint-  I  think  in  favor  of  human 
bondagr.  I  know  where  I  stand.  I  know  where  yoa  stand.  I 
know  thiit  this  jM^rsisteney  in  nuiintjiining  and  defending  slavery 
here,  while  not  yon  but  your  neigldxirs  of  Ciiyuga  ntnl  Wayne, 
Ontario  and  Tompkins.  nn<l  .ill  the  other  |)eople  of  this  sttite,  hure 
arrested  the  fooi.steps  of  the  invader  of  s'liivery  in  Kansas,  and  tvrmed 
him  bark. 
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I  know  you  have  not  had  this  design — God  knowa  there  is  no  such, 
rereeness  among  men  that  they  can  be  insensible  to  the  difference 
■between  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  liberty  and  slavery, 
humanity  and  cruelty.  You  have  done  it  simply  because  you  would 
not  listen.  You  had  your  guides,  grown  up  men  as  you  are  ;  from 
lildhood  up  you  had  your  parties — ^your  whig  party,  and  your 
rican  party,  and  your  democratic  party.  And  they  had  their 
3,  and  you  must  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  your  leaders.  You 
must  see  that  they  were  sent  to  the  legislature,  oiid  sent  to  congress, 
sent  to  the  publi<;  offices,  and  you  had  no  time  to  listen  to  those  who 
)ld  you  that  the  man  that  you  call  your  leader  is  but  the  ephemeris 
i'  the  day,  that  he  perishes  to-morrow,  but  freedom  or  slavery  is  the 
itereBt  of  humanity  for  all  countries,  for  all  ages. 


TRADE  IN  SLAVES." 

IV  call  slavery  by  gentle  names  or  modest  terras,  but  slavery 

ig  leas  than  the  trade  in  slaves,  for  it  makes  merchandise  of 

IP  b<^)di<rs  and  H<mls  of  men.     The  fifioen  states  have  the  right  and 

ilBve  the  power,  the  unqucstionitble  uiui  undeninble  powtjr,  to  carry 

this  imde  in  slaves  within  tln'se  fifteen  states  themselves.     We 

jjo  not  interfere  with  thera.     We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 

hem.     They  are  soven-ign  on  that  subjeet,  and  are  exempt  from 

^or  control.     But  wl>cn  it  comes  to  the  Federal  Union — the  Union 

rhich  is  the  goveniment  over  us  all — there  their  right  to  trade  in 

the  territories  of  the  United  Stiilrs  has  ceased,  because  the 

.ion  \&  a  constitution  to  L«tablish  justice,  not  injustice;  to 

tintain  peace  not  by  force,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 

^•erpctUiite,  not  the  curse  of  slnvcj-y,  but  the  blessings  of  liberty 

i»  ourselves   and   to  our   posterity    forever.     This    Union    is   this 

Intion — '\»  this  empire  of  thirty  millions  of  people.     It  ii»  not  made 

)r  mere  trade,  much  less  for  trade  in  the  bodii-s  and  souls  of  men. 

|t  ii  made  for  the  li»ppines.s  of  the  people,  for  the  development  of 

he  mnt«riid  rrsources  of  the  country,  to  guarantee  peace  and  safety 

citizen  in  this  broad  land,  and  to  guarantt^e  him  in  the  full 

It  of  all  Ijis  right-H  of  life,  lilierty  and  property.     It  opeuH 

o  hiui  this  vast  continent  for  the  pursuit  of  liappiiieAs,  and  bv  its 

»wer  acting  on  the  governments  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new, 

makrM  the  American  citiisen  the  citizen  of  the  world. 

■  Sztfsct  flram  •  apMCb  at  L*  Croua,  WU.,  fl«pUiob>ir  14,  tMO. 
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It  would  surprise,  I  douVjt  not,  the  citizens  of  the  meii  '  '-j 
meet  dailj  on  'Change,  and  who  are  found  at  night  in  :  ;  -»! 
and  social  circles,  if  I  were  to  claim  that  I,  whose  home  is  in  a  lii^ 
tant  rural  district,  feel  an  equal  interest  and  an  equal  j>rid«  in  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  New  York.  And  yet  I  know  not  why 
I  should  not  The  city,  and  the  country  around  whi«jh  sustaitii*  ii, 
are  not  separate  and  isolated  from  each  other,  lajt  they  are  parts  f»f 
one  whole.  The  town  stands  by  common  consent  for  town  tttid 
country.  Certainly  an  inhabitant  of  the  suburbs  mwy  justly  M 
that  he  shares  in  ail  the  pride  and  in  all  the  glory  of  the  city,  Jia  lie 
certainly  is  seldom  altogether  exempt  from  its  misfortunes  and  disas- 
ters. But  when  a  city  extends  its  dimensions  so  far  on  all  sid(«  m 
to  make  the  state  its  suburbs,  and  when,  extending  still  further,  it 
embraces  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  country  within  its  suhiirk 
then  he  who  lives  outside,  as  well  as  he  who  resides  within  the  cut 
gates,  feels  his  heart  warm  with  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  for  tlw 
town  and  the  country  have  become  one. 

In  the  spirit,  then,  of  such  a  pride  in  the  city  in  which  we  stnml 
as  a  patriot  may  feel,  I  shall  hope  that  I  can  ejieak  profitably,  if  I 
treat  of  the  jwlilictal  questions  of  the  canvass  in  their  rt-lj  1'* 

metropolis  of  the  country.     In  the  beginning  of  our  hiM.  :  ay 

of  New  York  was  as  unconscious  of  its  then  future  destiny  as  ibo 
country  was  ignorant  itself  of  the  destiny  of  the  city.  At  the  bt-gtn' 
ning  nf  this  century,  it  was  a  small  provincial  town.  It  had  ja»l 
lost  the  se^t  of  the  federal  government.  Its  inland  navigatioo  w;^ 
all  iucluded  in  a  sl<x)p  navigation  from  New  York  bay  to  the  ovt'^ 
slaugh  at  Albany,  together  with  the  navigation  of  I^ng  Island 
sound.  Public-spirited  citizens  of  New  York  cast  ab<>ut  to  see  what 
they  could  do  to  continue  the  prosperity  which  New  York  had  ilien 
recently  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  its   being  the   fcnicral   capi'^'l' 
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concluded  th:it  it  was  useless  to  try  to  make  a  commercial  city 
foil  New  York  bay,  because  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  ties- 
tiaed  to  be  enjoyed  by  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  and  the  wise  lueu 

•of  the  day,  after  casliug  around  for  all  other  resources,  finally  ooii- 
cluded  that  this  island,  up<ju  which  we  stand,  was  exactly  the  bejst 
spot  in  the  whole  country  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  whicii,  by 
bringing  in  pupils  from  large  portions  of  the  surrounding  twuntry, 
would  make  a  tolerabi)'  fair  town  on  Manhattan  island.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  experiment  was  attempted,  but  if  it  was,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  New  York  was  soon  tlistancetl  in  the  race  of  education  by 
rinceU)n  and  New  Haven.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  of 
cw  Jersey  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  better  qualifications 
sinicling  the  young,  but  I  must  confess — and  I  8[)eak  it,  never- 
Iws,  with  reverence — that  the  Scotch,  the  English  and  the  Irish 
toolniosters  and  the  Dufaih,  which  New  York  city  then  employed, 
they  were  to  be  judged  by  those  they  sent  out  into  the  rural  dia- 
ictn  in  my  childhood,  were  not  altogether  the  best  qualified  persons 
Tor  llic  task  of  public  education.' 
Mtuibattan  island  fell,  by  the  dispensation  of  a  wise  Providence, 
in  the  circuit  of  a  great  state  and  ii  great  nation,  and  although 
KtnUa  and  that  nation  thought  little  and  cared  less  for  the  city 
New  York,  yet,  like  a  great  slate  and  a  great  nation  that  thou;.lit 
J  '  -    thought  long  and   the}'  cand  wi.«ely   for  ihi-mselves. 

A  ned  a  bn;iAfl  region,  rich  in  forest,  mineral,  agriouIinrHl 
raanafhcturing  rrtwiurccA,  lying  south  of  the  St  Lawrt^nce  and 
of  the  falls  at  Cohoes.     Any  one  could  see  that  a  grnrit  and 
hing  sUite  mu.'*t  arise  here  if  this  great  region. could  be  j>eo- 
pled  with  free  men,   intelligent  men,  and  if  its  settlers  could  \m 
fnrni!«hcd  with   facilities  for  acces-s  to  this,  the  only  seaport  within 
ihe  state.     The  United  StJiti'-s  owne<l  a  still  greater  domain,  lying 
jnM  we«t  of  the  domain  of  New  York,  stretching  to  the  Missifaiippi 
ivcr,  and  bounded  north  by  tin*  lak»'s  and  south  by  the  river  Ohio. 
Evervliofly  did  six'  thai  the  Unit^-d   Stat««  must  l>«*ooine  a  grf»nt 
tuition  if  they  could  spread  the  oivilizatiou  fif  itit*'lligent  frermen  over 
this  viwt  domain,  and  could  connwl  the  seal  of  th.il  flourishing  por^ 
'  the  e/>untry  with  an  adeqnat*-  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  court, 
m  island  stcxxl  just  exactly  in  the  point  to  which  all  tbo 
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commerce  of  western  New  York,  all  the  coraraoToe  of  weriten 
America  must  converge,  if  only  the  right  policy  was  adopted  to 
concentrate  that  commerce  here.  To  make  this  grent  state  and  this 
great  nation  it  required  Ifgishition  ;  not  any  e-xercise  of  power  on 
force,  but  only  pruper  and  wise  legisliitioii  to  direct  and  invigur 
the  existing  social  forces  among  us.  Therefore,  nobotly  ut  that  tUy 
proposed  to  conquer  any  additional  territory,  or  to  subjugate  fi.nagti 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  greatness  of  our  own. 
What  did  it  require?  You  will  see  in  a  moment  what  it  rwjuiird 
from  what  was  done.  In  all  the  ftate  of  New  York,  then,  there 
■were  only  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  thase,  every 
eeventeenth  person  was  an  African  slave.  There  were  to  the  United 
States  only  four  millions  of  people,  and  of  this  sum  half  a  million 
were  African  slaves.  Everybody  could  see  tliat  a  great  state  wiild 
not  be  built  in  New  York  upon  the  basis  of  a  population  consisting 
of  only  three  hundred  thousand  souls — a  white  jiopulation.  Evrrr- 
hody  could  see  that  a  great  nation  could  not  be  created  in  tlie  United 
States  upon  a  ba£>is  of  only  four  millions  of  aouIr,  and  that  at  tiiat 
time  the  element  of  increasing  force  was  the  increase  of  Africta 
negroes  instead  of  white  citizens,  as  well  in  the  state  of  New  York 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  was  an  obvious  one.  The 
African  slave  trade  was  in  full  force,  and  it  was  vigorously  exe^ 
cised  for  the  profits  of  the  white  man;  and  much  as  men  rosy 
denounce  the  assertion  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  Cnet'dam 
and  slavery  in  the  same  community,  it  was  apparent  and  manifest 
then  that  this  importation  of  African  negroes  amounted  to  an  exclu- 
sion of  European  freemen.  There  was  a  bounty,  a  bonus  upon 
negroes,  and  there  were  expenses,  burdens,  costs  and  lomea  a{x>D 
•wliite  men. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is — it  is  for  these  philosophers  who  deny 
the  irrepressible  conflict  to-day  to  tell  how  it  is — that  so  early  as  that 
it  wa."?,  as  it  has  been  to  this  day,  that  wherever  a  state  will  admit 
iinpiirted  African  negroes,  voluntary  emigrants  from  Ireland,  Eng- 
land and  Germany  will  not  go.  What  was  to  be  done?  Tn  make 
this  great  state,  and  this  great  nation,  manifestly  required  Ut  dimin- 
ish the  vigor  of  the  African  labor  force — to  diminish  it  and  amwtit, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  stimulate  and  invigorate  tlie  foTfx  of  frw 
emigration.  Does  anybody  doubt  that?  It  required,  sewuidlv,  n 
Bystem  of  internal  improvements  to  be  commensurate  with  thrgrrat- 
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I  of  the  regions  which  were  thus  to  be  inhabited,  and  it  required 

free  labor  popuhilion  sliould  be  educated  and  trained  so  us 

ie  to  maintain  a  republican  governuient.     This  thing  required 

le  coiiperation  of  the  federal  legislature,  and  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  federal  legislature  addressed  thetnaelves  Ui  their  work  in  the 

invention  which  fi^arned  the  eoimtitution,  and  in  the  congress  which 

icceeded  the  constitution.     These  three  federal  legislative  eH'orts 

titled  the  whole  matter  in  a  manner  simple  and  practical.     It  did 

sot  extirpate  or  attempt  to  extirpate  African  slavery.     It  did  not 

n&ncipate  or  attempt  to  emancipate  the  African  slaves.    It  did  tiot 

Arrest  at  once  the  African  slave  trade;  but  it  did  eacourag..'  all 

felave  states  to  remove  slavery  themselves  as  soou  as  tJicy  practi- 

lly  could  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  order  and  the  interests 

)f  Rocjrty,  of  which  the  states  were  left  the  sole  judg«*8.     The  mxt 

Itcp  that  they  took  was  to  prohibit  the  African  slave  trade,  not  ini- 

lediaVely,  but  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  and  to  de<-I«r© 

lOt  fn)m  and  after  that  time  no  African  slave  should  ever  be  intro- 

Iduocd  into  the  United  States.     They  took  one  step  now  on  the 

fwdc  of  free  labor.     They  encouraged  free  labor  by  federal  laws,  by 

[iuvitini?  the  emigrant  from  Europe,  the  exiled  poor  and  pcnnilissy 

tno  matter  whether  he  were  catholic  or  proU'stant,  or  Jew,  or  Greek, 

tor  Gentile— no  matter  whether  he  were  an  Euglislnnan,  or  a  Gcr» 

or  A  Pole,  or  a  Hungarian — they  invited  him  to  come;  and 

lucll  as  the  cost  of  transportation   wsw  great  and  the  voyage 

ioaa,  they  doelai-cd  that  he  might  sell  his  \a\yor  which   he 

iboald  fmrform  for  years  after  his  arrival  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bis 

Bportalion  to  this  free  land  from  his  native  soil.     Tin*}-  took  one 

bmad  and  liberal  step,  and  that  wns,  they  declared,  by  laws 

uniform  naturalization,   that  the  freeman  immigRitiiig  into  this 

itry,  from  whatever  land,  should,  after  snlTlcienl  prubation  to 

bliflh  hia  character  and  his  loyalty,  l>e  adfnit!e<l  as  a  citizen  of  the 

fpablic,  and  of  every  state  in  it,  too,  whether  free  state  or  slave 

Uc,  on  the  name  f(w>ting  with  tlie  native  boni.     They  t.<M>k  one 

ore  Htcp,  more  effective  than  all  the  rest,  atid  that  is  that  they  shut 

ip  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied,  unsettled,  national  domain,  upon 

rhiob  all  the  future  states  were  to  be  ereete<l — they  shut  it  up 

inst  alavery  and  the  slave  forever.     This  is  what  the  fedt-ral 

itive  authority  did. 
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Hear,  now,  what  the  states  did.  The  prizo  of  comtn«rciaI  gmi^ 
ncRS  and  glory  was  eqmilly  sought  by  the  tlnrti?en  statea,  Seitfi 
aeuonded  the  wise — I  had  almost  said,  aud  will  siiy — the  pious  policjf 
of  the  federal  goveriinu'iil,  ami  abolishetl  slaviny  from  all  tbeir  bor- 
ders. Not  all  at  once — not  by  violence — not  by  cotiibcation;  but 
they  took  such  measure.'»  in  the  year  1800  or  thcreabonta,  tbst 
•whereas,  in  the  year  1800  every  twenty-eighth  person  was  a  slarc,  in 
1825  not  one  «Iave  waa  found  u|x>m  the  soil  of  the  stnte  of  New  York. 
Six  others  of  the  states  followed  io  the  same  policy.  But  six  toon, 
— the  more  southern  states — di-cliued  to  pursue  thnt  pulicv,  bat  the? 
Btill  determined  to  compete  for  tlie  grejit  natiouaJ  commercial  prat. 
The  state  of  New  York  bad,  in  its  early  days,  enligbt<rnvd  stftts* 
men — men  who  had  not  learned  the  demoraliziug  doctriueof  tlir 
times,  that  virtue  and  freedom  enfeebled  the  state,  and  that  sUtrj 
ia  the  necessary  element  of  national  greatness.  Among  the  groU 
men  and  great  statesmen  and  patriots  of  that  early  period  were 
Christopher  Colics,  Ilamilton,  Jay,  the  Clintons,  Tompkins  ud 
Rufus  King;  and  coming  later,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  noble  m» 
ciation,  John  W.  Francis,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  tbon^iti 
of  these  enlightened  men,  then  called  speculation  and  i:  iti, 

filled  the  age  m  which  they  lived,  and  they  projected,  aim  .i« 

8in<  e  been  completed  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  commeree,  from 
New  York  bay  t«  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes.     And  oth- 
have  continued  the  work  until  thc.se  same  channels  of  int. 
and  commerce  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  portiom  of 
the  continent  now  reach  the  very  borders  of  our  civilizjition  in  the 
west.     One  thing  more  was  necea.sary,  and  that  was  education — eda- 
cation  for  a  free  people.     The  foundation  of  a  system  of  edacMioii. 
eqiiidly  fair,  just  and  impartial,  among  all  the  clas-ses  of  the  cttiaMii, 
was  laid  in  the  state  at  an  early  day,  and  after  much  attention  was 
linally  introduced  and  established  permanently  in  the  city  of  New 
York.     Here,  fellow  citizens,  I  have  told  you  in  thooe  very  few 
words  the  whole  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  now,  after  a  period  of  only  sixty  years,  counts  a  popu- 
lation of  four  millions,  and  a  commerce  surpassing  all  the  otbrr 
.<?tat«'S,  an  well  as  the  foundation  of  theprosi>erity  of  the  United  SUUM, 
which  now,   insteatl  of  four  millions,  counts  thirty  millions — aad 
which  have  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  one  port 
which  alone  was  adequately  adapted  to  the  oommeroe  inland,  8U> 
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?o^n«n^ny  otlier*.-a|iital,  an<l  a  fureigii  commerce  second  only 
oDe  in  the  worW.  Surely  if,  insteiid  of  being  now  before  tbe 
itiaens  of  this  metropolis  of  this  great  state  of  the  United  States, 
luid  told  tbis  atory  to  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  he  would  have 
iid  :  "  You  have  l<»ld  me  of  that  Atlantis — that  happy  republic 
rhich  the  ancient  philosophers  conceived,  and  the  ancient  poets  sung, 
md  which  the  bard  experioncc  of  mankind  has  hitherto  proved  to 
i<au  im{.Hia8ibility  and  a  fabrication." 

id  now  for  the  future  of  New  York.  I,  myself,  when  I  was 
»ven  older  than  some  beardless  hearers  before  me,  sought  recreation 
ind  rest  out  of  the  city  ol'  New  York  by  hanging  around  the  open 
>uib  of  the  PotterH  fu-id,  and  what  is  now  AVashington  square.  I 
jink  a  very  able  and  ingenious  writer  in  a  tnoming  newspaper  ye»- 
ilay  calliHi  my  attention  to  the  diet  that,  lo  a  certainly  c&t^iblished 
\tj  clemonstmtioti,  within  a  jM^rifHl  of  one  hundred  nitrl  tifty  years 
>B  population  of  the  Unitisl  States  will  be  three  hundred  mil- 
>!«• — that  it  would  surpass  China.  1  doubt  not  his  figures  are  accu- 
lU*.  What,  then,  ii^  it  lo  be  liny  yi-ars  hence? — for  it  is  a  gradual 
>rogrt»ion.  What  a  bundt^  years  hence — only  a  hundred  years — 
ti>  im  the  magniltule  ami  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York? 
r»ke  into  view  only  one  jigency — two  agencies — the  combination  of 
ji?  gre«t  statu  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States  in  increasing 
Itrirown  grcutnt^s,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  and  magnificence  of 
lew  York  city  follow  as  its  legitimate  result.  This  commerce  is  U> 
'.  soon  not  merely  a  natiuntU  commerce,  but  the  commerce  of  the  con- 
seat  of  America.  I  now!  not  tell  you  that  the  jwrt  which  enjoys 
oommeroe  of  the  continent  of  America,  commands  at  once  the 
luauncfce  of  the  globe.  You  have  now  seen  what  it  is,  and  you 
ivc  i«e«  what  b»w  pnxiuced  it,  What  remains  is  to  consider  what 
nredful  to  secure  that  future  for  the  city,  a.H  well  as  for  thw  coun- 
ty fur  which  you  ilx  wrll  iw  myself  are  nt-t^ssarily  and  naturally  and 
|u9ilijr  m  iimbitious.  What  can  it  be,  tny  dear  friends?  What  can  it 
'  no  but  to  leave  things  to  goon  juste.xactly 
!  to ;  to  leave  slavcty  to  be  gradually,  peaoe- 
Ir  circunucribed  and  limited  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  and 
M  "f  our  own  white  population,  and  the  increase 

_  ;, i:-n\  lo  go  on  just  exactly  as  they  are  already 

>ing  on,  and  to  leave  the  canah<  and  railroads  in  full  o{Krution  as 
liry  ate,  and  to  leaw  your  systems  of  education  and  toleration  to 
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stand  on  the  basis  on  wbicli  lUvy  now  re«t.     There,  if  _V"  * 

what  1   undcr«tj«ii(l  by  republicanism.     I  do  not  know  ■  i 

plexjon  it  wears  to  your  glat^es,  but  I  do  know  that  men  tn&y  call  il 
black,  or  greon,  or  red,  but  to  me  it  is  pure,  unadulterated  republi- 
Ciiuisni  and  Aiueriauiism. 

That  is  the  whole  question  in  this  political  canvass.  There  is  no 
more.  If  you  elfct  that  eminent,  and  able,  and  honest  and  reliable 
nuiu,  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  ihe  presidency,  and  if,  as  1  am  sure  you 
will  iluring  the  course  «)f  the  next  four  years,  you  constitute  tlie 
United  SU\U.'8  seiiatc  with  a  majority  like  biin,  an«l  at  the  present 
eleeiioii  establish  the  house  of  representatives  on  I  he  same  basi*,  you 
have  then  d«>ne  just  exactly  this:  you  have  elected  men  who  will 
leave  slavery  in  the  United  States  just  exactly  where  it  is  now»  ud 
who  will  do  more  than  that — who  will  leave  freedom  in  llie  United 
States,  and  every  foot  and  every  acre  of  the  public  domain,  which 
is  the  basis  of  future  states,  just  exactly  as  it  is  now.  There  uv 
laws  of  congress;   there  are  edicts  of  presidents  and    l  >; 

there  are  judgments  or  pretended  judgments  of  the  sup,  :t. 

which  have  a  tendency  if  they  should  stand,  and  if  they  sbooid  be 
continued  and  renewed  by  future  presidents,  and  future  cdngieaam, 
and  future  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  bo  change  all  this  thing,  to 
put  slavery  over  into  the  free  states  again,  and  to  send  slavery  into, 
and  freedom  out  of  the  territories  of  the  national  domain.  All  thiil 
we  propose  to  do,  all  that  you  will  do,  and,  God  be  thanked,  all  that 
it  is  needful  to  do,  is  to  take  care  that  no  more  such  law.^  no  man 
such  edicts,  no  more  such  judgments  or  pretended  judgments  shall 
be  rendered.  Why,  then,  since  it  is  so  simple,  shall  you  not  go  on 
in  the  same  way  which  was  begun  by  your  fathers,  and  which  has 
lieen  prosecuted  so  long  and  with  so  much  success  ?  They  tell  t» 
that  we  are  to  encounter  opposition.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  did  any- 
body ever  expect  to  reach  a  fortune,  or  fame,  or  happiness  on  earth, 
or  a  crown  in  Heaven,  without  encountering  resistance  and  oppwi» 
tion  ?  What  are  we  made  men  for  but  to  encounter  and  overtotne 
opposition  arrayed  against  us  in  the  line  of  our  duly.  But  whrnoe 
comes  this  opposition ?  What  is  it?  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  seven  northern  states  abolisheti 
slavery  the  six  southern  ones  did  not  see  their  interest  in  the  sau)c 
way,  and  they  declined  to  second  or  adopt  the  policy  of  the  day  and 
of  the  age,  and  having  retained  slavery,  and  the  world  found  out 
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^out  the  same  time  the  usefulness  of  cotton  as  a  fabric  or 
rial  for  human  olotliiiig,  and  an  invention  wiu  made  whicU 
sndered  its  raiinufaciure  easy. 

Then  the  slave  status,  retaining  their  slave  labor,  proceeded  to 

snild  up  a  great  interest  ou  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  when  they 

lad  grown  cotton,  and  made  it  a  great  material   interest  in  the 

juntry,  they  tlien  fell  down  before  it.,  and  did  homage  to  it.     I  do 

kot  say  they  paid  worship  to  it;  but  they  anointed  it  king,  and  they 

jnoanced  allegiance  to  cotV)n  to  be  a  politiciil  duty.     Did  aiiy- 

iy  interfere  with  that  homage?    Did  anybody  complain  of  it? 

fever.     They  were  men  at  liberty,  like  ourselves,  to  rais«?  a  com- 

lercial  and  political  king — a  social  king — within  the  republic.    But 

bey  set  up  the  throne  in  our  midst,  and  said  that  we  must  bend 

ad  bow  to  cotttjn.     But  from  that  requirement  we  have  modestly 

It  firmly — not  always  very  lirmly,  neither — but  with  t4)lcrAble 

'rwistence,  declined  to  comply.     Now  they  find  that  this  system 

Joe-s  not  build   up  great  states  like  New  York,  but  on  the  other 

ind  that  the  six  states  which  pursued  their  sysl<-nj  have  reinain'^1 

itionary,  or  relatively  so.     ITie  greatest  and  fine.'^t  site  for  con»- 

( on  this  continent  is  New  Orleans,  and  in  early  life  I  made  a 

there  to  see  whether  it  was  not  true  tluit  New  Orleans 

b|)erse<le  and  supplimt  New^  York,  the  capital  of  my  native 

ite,  as  the  scat  of  commerce  on   this  continent.     I  found  that 

ihezeas  there  wcn^  8<^»m»'  U;n  times  the  population   in  New  York 

there  waa  in  New  Orleans,  that  it  was  increasing  in  a  ratio  of 

ch  magnitude  that  when  New  Orleans  would  have  a  quarter  of  a- 

lillion  New  York  w<juld  have  a  million  and  a  half.     Shall  I  tfll 

tou  the  rewon?     I  found  it  in  the  fact  that  when  I  went  out  in  the 

It  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  saw  the  cobbler's  light  twinklinjf 

his  window  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  or  late  at  night.     I  saw 

ecrything  77»n</-r,  as  well  as  sold,  in  Ni;w  York;  but  when  I  came 

the  city  of  New  Orleans  I  found  there  th.-^t  everytliitig  was  sold 

id  nothing  waa  made.     After  trying  in  vain  Ui  fln«l  aiiv  article  of 

tuman  niiment  that  was  made  in  New   {)rlejin.><,  I  ditl  sec  upon  a 

n  op|.M».sit«!  the  St.  Cluirle.s  hotel  thi.i  insK'niilion:  **  Wagons,  carts 

kd  wbetJbarrows  made  nijd  S4)ld  here."     I  said,  I  have  found  one 

it  is  ma<le  in  New  Orleans!  i'nnn<e  wagcmxt.  cArts  and  rough 

wheelbarrows,  Iml  on  cniNsiiig  to  inspt'ct  iho  matt»-r  a  little 

>rt!  minutuly,  before  entering  it  in  niy  notes,  I  found  that  I  hi 

Vou  IV.      '  M 
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overlooked  some  words  printed  in  smaller  letters,  *'  at  Now  Hard]," 
and  that  iLie  si^'n  was  rightly  to  be  read:  "WagonSj  carts  and 
wla^elbarrows  made  at  New  Ilaven  and  sold  Intre."  Ffllow  cilizciM, 
lilts  is  not  a  reproach.  It  is  not  sp<ikcn  reproachfully,  it  woald  ill 
bicorne  me  to  so  speak  it.  But  it  is  their  system.  They  eioploj 
slaves,  and  in  New  York — I  was  going  to  say  that  w«;  employ,  hoi 
I  think  I  will  reverse  it  and  say  that  freemen  employ  their  masters, 
thu  nmnufjicturers.  Thi.s  is  but  un  illustration.  The  prineipleis 
the  same  in  every  department  of  industry  and  manufacture. 

Now  the  slave  states  not  only  bnild  no  great  cities,  but  they  build 
no  great  stjites,  compared  with  these  states — these  free  states.  There 
is  one  other  distinction,  and  that  is,  the  ire«  states  multiply  Attd 
replenish  the  continent  with  free  st{ite.«,  but  the  slave  states  dil  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  continent  with  slave  states.  And  ihfT 
aay  that  the  reason  is  not  in  the  nature  of  slavery  and  fri"edoro, 
relatively,  t.hcm.sclves,  but  in  the  injustice  of  not  allowing  theiu  to 
establish  slave  territory ;  and  they  are  g*iing  to  say  next,  a«  thej 
logically  mii.st,  that  tliey  should  reopen  the  African  slave* trade,  aoii 
BO  furnish  the  supplies  for  slavery.  The  opposition  is  founded  upon 
these  facts;  is  it  rea.wnable  to  concede  U>  it?  We  cannot  concede 
to  it  unless  we  are  willing  to  wreck  the  prtwp«;rily,  and  growth,  ud 
greatness  of  our  city,  of  our  state  and  of  our  country,  Tliat  wouM 
seem  an  end  of  the  argument,  but  they  then  reiwrt  to  tern>r  and  in 
menace.  They  tell  us  that  ihey  will  withdraw  their  trade  from  ibf 
city  of  New  York,  unless  she  will  vote — ^unless  her  citizens  will  vote 
— as  they  require  them  to  vote — as  their  suppoBcd  interest  dietatis. 
Is  it  best  to  yield  to  that?  Why,  New  York  is  not  u  province  of 
Virginia  or  of  Carolina,  any  more  than  it  is  a  province  of  Ne» 
Jersey  or  Coinieetiout.  New  York  is  the  metropolis  f)f  the  countrr. 
New  York  must  be  the  metropolis  of  the  continent.  Her  commen*, 
like  her  principles,  must  be  elevated,  equal,  just,  impartial  towarii 
every  state.  Toward  free<lom,  at  lea;^,  if  it  must  be  tolerant  of 
slavery.  But  they  pr<x;eed  to  tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  conoc<l<>  to 
iheir  demands  thev  will  secede  and  dissolve  the  ITnion.  Will  they? 
Shall  we  then  surrtMider?  That  involves  thequistion  whether  ther 
will  secede  and  dissolve  the  Union  if  we  do  not.  What  theni$tt 
we  propose  to  do  which  they  require  6s  not  lo  do?  Why,  it  ll 
simply  to  vote  for  the  man  we  prefer  over  the  three  men,  or  the  tKi 
man  which  th<'y  prefer.     In  there  any  offense  in  that?     Tlial  is  Just 
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^hat  the  constitution  says  we  may  do,  and  insomuch  as  there  must 
irily  be  diflferenct'S  of  opinion  among  men,  the  constitution 
{uiree  every  man  to  vote,  not  for  the  peraon  somebody  else  bos 
limited,  but  the  maa  he  hirnaelf  prefers  to  have  elected.  Well, 
key  say  that  they  must  nevert!iele:«  take  offense,  and  we  aak  Uiem 
by,  if  this  is  right?  "Why,  yes,  so  far  you  are  all  right,"  say 
ry.  "Why,  then,  will  you  dissolve?"  They  reply:  "We 
ill  dissolve  because  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  republican  con* 
;ret»  will  commit  aggressions  up*>n  us  after  they  are  elected." 
bVery  well,"  we  say,  "  but  is  it  not  prudent — is  it  not  reasonable — 
wait  for  tbcni  to  be  elected  iirst,  and  then  to  commit  the  aggres* 
)iwi,  or  ftliempt  to  commit  them?"  They  answer,  "No;  we  can- 
,  afford  to  wa»t  for  the  overt  act,  because  that  overt  act  may  never 
committed,  and  if  it  shall  be  committed  we  shall  have  become  so 
ich  dcraoraliictd  that  we  cannot  resist  after  that,"  Well,  I  will 
}l  at^gue  the  latter  point,  for  I  do  believe  better  of  them  than  they 
Sroclaim  of  thcniselve-s.  I  know  tiieir  humanity,  their  spirit,  their 
opurage  and  their  chivalry,  and  1  know  enough  of  human  nature  to 
^■KiW  also,  that  he  that  waits  until  an  overt  act  is  committed  before 
Hp  strikes  back,  will  Ix^  able  to  recover  his  rights  a  tliousand  times 
^■naer  than  he  who  siriki-s  Ijefore  any  overt  act  is  committotl. 
^PBat  why  shall  we  expect  that  the  president,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  h\s 
cabinet,  and  the  coiigre.<w,  will  commit  nggreKsions  ogtiinst  the  slave 
fltaln?  ThfV  winnot  do  it  constitutiojinlly,  iind  what  they  cannot 
.joonstitutionally  do  cannot  be  done.  Besid«!S,  who  arc  these  men 
^Bio  are  destined  to  commit  iltese  unc^onstitutional  aggressions? 
^Bcy  are  citizens  of  the  Unitt'd  State.**,  chosen  by  their  fellow  citi- 
^wiii,  as,  if  not  ultogcthtT  the  best,  yet  fmrn  the  best  of  every  part 
^m  tboM  United  Stau-:^.  Are  thoy  less  likely  to  be  honest,  and  juht 
^■(1  wise,  and  prudent  st^itesmm  than  the  men  selected  from  the 
jHrne  constituency  who  hnvt-  hrreiofort'  been  chown  to  fill  the  same 
places?  Ayr,  they  tell  us  this  republican  party  is  driven  on  by 
■Mtliosiasts,  and  madmen,  ami  fanntii^s,  and  thcsitwill  cu)ritro1  instead 
^M  being  restrtkined  by  tlu-ir  ass<K."iat«*.s,  This  republican  party  that 
^ftxl  Tueaday  is  to  elect  Abnthnin  Lincoln  president  of  the  United 
^tainn,  what  will  it  Ik*  but  a  majority  of  the  American  px)ple?  If 
iksM  than  that  it  cjinnot  di-ct  Mriylinly,  and  if  it  electa  anybody 
[wfll  bo  precisely  the  sarao  American  people  that  has  tolerated  the 
bvenunent  io  the  abuse  of  constitutional  [>ower6,  out  of  tcudemcaa 
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to  the  south  and  to  the  slave  states,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  U 
will  be  as  forbearing  still  as  it  cau  be,  and  niaint;un  the  pricdjli^ 
of  freedom,  and  to  maintain  those  principles  as  I  have  Already  »biiwt) 
you,  involves  no  action  of  the  government  in  any  unconsututi<mal 
mode. 

The  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  republic  uf  tliny 
millions  brings  every  party  and  every  interest  to  use  tlie  best  argU' 
menta  to  sustain  its  cause  that  it  has.  We  give  them  the  aT|;itn»-iiU 
which  have  been  submitted  to  you  so  often  here,  and  which  I  h««t 
attempted  to  renew  to-night.  They  give  us  in  return — what?  D^ 
nanciation  and  threat-  Well,  these  are  not  a  very  effective,  ibrr 
are  not  a  very  logical  form  of  argument,  but  they  are  not  U»  Ir 
blamed  who  use  them  for  that — they  are  all  the  ai]gumeDts  ibrr 
have.  And  what  is  it  our  duty  to  do?  To  threaten  baokagaifif 
To  fulminate  menace  for  menace  and  denunciation  for  deoTiiidatknf 
No;  but  to  listen  and  hear  with  patience,  with  kindness,  with  fir» 
temal  feeling  and  sympathy.  For  we  do  expect  them  to  hear  oor 
arguments,  and  our  arguments  are  much  harder  to  bear  than  Utein, 
I  do  not  think  these  threats  before  election  are  evidences  of  tbvoI*- 
tiou  or  disunion  after  the  election,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  h«v« 
always  found  that  the  man  who  does  intend  to  strike  a  fatal  blov 
does  not  give  notice  so  long  beforehand.  And  for  ten,  aye,  twrnty 
years,  these  threats  have  been  renewed,  in  the  same  langiiagi;;  ami  ia 
the  same  form,  about  the  first  day  of  November  every  four  yran, 
when  it  happened  to  come  before  the  day  of  the  presidential  i-lcctiwu. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  these  southern  statesmen  and  politidaw 
think  they  are  going  to  dissolve  the  Union,  but  I  think  they  «re 
going  to  do  no  such  thing;  and  I  will  tell  you  in  a  very  few  wnnb 
why.  He  who  in  this  country  thinks  that  this  government  and  thi* 
constitution  can  be  torn  down,  and  that  this  Union  of  states  can  be 
<li9s«)lved,  hiis  no  faith — first,  in  tlie  constitution  ;  he  haa  no  Wth  in 
the  Union,  no  faith  in  the  people  of  the  states,  no  faith  in  the  peojJe 
of  the  Union,  no  faith  in  their  loyalty,  no  faith  in  reason,  do  failli 
in  justice,  no  faith  in  truth,  no  faiih  in  virtue.  I  am  no!  anwillisf 
to  see  the  members  of  that  cl.ass  of  the  American  people  broo^t 
up,  so  that  we  may  see  thera  altogether.  For  my  part,  I,  on  tlie 
ctintrury,  have  faith  in  the  constitution,  faith  in  the  Uuion,  failL  ia 
the  people  of  the  suites,  faith  in  the  people  of  the  Union,  iaitb  ia 
freedom,  faith  in  justice,  faith  in  virtue,  and  feith  in  buotanitj.  TW 
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istitution  and  the  Union  have  stood  eighty  years  only  upon  the 
mdation  of  such  a  faith  existing  among  the  American  people.  It 
vill, stand  and  survive  this  presidential  election,  and  forty  presiden- 
^Bftl  elections  after;  aye,  I  trust  a  hundred  and  a  thousand,  because 
^ne  people,  since  the  government  was  est^iblished,  have  grown  wiser, 
more  just,  humane  and  virtuous  than  they  were  when  it  was  esta- 
led. 


SECESSION  AND  DISUNION.' 

has  been  said  that  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and 
lorida  and  South  Carolina  will  go  out,  and  then  the  Union  will 
Iw  dissolved.  They  say,  "you  will  not  try  to  take  us  back;  you 
will  not  dare  to  imbrue  your  hands  in  brothel's'  blood  to  re&tablish 
V>v  force  of  conquest  a  Union  which  we  have  repudiated  and  dis- 
«<jlvod."  They  are  right.  We  do  not  jiropose  to  do  any  such  thing. 
If  it  were  possible  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  old 
sbuaetts  going  out  and  endeavoring  to  carry  Plymouth  rock 

her,  or  I  would  like  to  see  New  York  go  out  and  curry  the 
harbor  und  Cutakill  mountains  with  her.  What  do  you  think  the 
Test  of  the  staffs  would  say?  1  think  tliey  would  fold  llicir  arms 
and  HOC  whether  they  bohi»ve<l  tlieiu»«?lve.s,  and  they  would  let  them 
■tar  out  just  as  long  as  they  Ix'.haved  themselves.  Well,  what  would 
thi'V  do  if  they  got  out  and  (li<l  not  Iwlinvr  tliemsclvra?  If  New 
York  should  levy  taxfs  and  impo.st«,  and  insu-ad  (jf  paying  them 
inin  the  nnliotml  i'xch«'qner  should  keep  them  on  her  own  account, 
that  would  not  be  In-huving  well.  Those  who  think  that,  for  nothinjf 
or  for  any  miaginary  cause,  the  Union  is  to  b«^  dis.solved  or  ilestroyod, 
have  tio  idea  <>f  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  or  of  the  clianicter  of  the  p«'opIp,  Go  on,  then,  and  do  your 
duty.  The  Icssoti  of  public  life  is  one  that  is  easy  to  b«5  learned. 
It  msudves  jt*?lf  itimply  into  this — to  ascertain,  as  you  always  can, 
what,  in  the  day  in  which  yoa  live,  is  the  great  work  for  the  welfare 
'  '  '  'nd;  do  that  work  fearlessly,  in  the  love  of  your  fellnw 

I  in  the  fear  of  God,  ami  tin*  Union  will  survive  you  and  me 

pdBteritT  fur  a  thousand  ycare. 

*  Xrtnct  ftom  •  tpMck  at  L«  Ctomo.  WU..  0«pt.  14,  IMO. 
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The  question,  looking  through  this  election  to-morrow,  and  fat- 
ward  through  many  eloctions,  presses  home  ujwn  us, — whaterennaj 
be  the  result,  aus})icious  as  I  am  almost  sure  it  will  be,— shall  &«• 
dom,  justice  and  humanity  ultimately  and  in  the  end  pr«T«Q;  tm 
these  republican  institutions  of  ours  safe  and  pennanetit?  I  biiv* 
sought  and  entered  the  hrdl  of  prophecy.  I  maj'  not  t«II  joa  jn* 
where  it  stands,  but  this  much  I  can  say,  that  its  entrance  is  thp^ogh 
native  forest  shades,  from  the  water's  edge  of  a  deep  and  floirmg- 
river.  I  entered  it,  not  irreverently,  not  unconscious  of  the  ptT- 
sumption  of  attempting  to  explore  the  will  of  the  God  wboae  mlf^ 
however  men  n\ay  deny  or  profess,  is  higliyr  law.  The  two  gipantie 
figures.  Time  and  Destiny,  which  guanled  the  approach  to  the  altar, 
seemed  to  relax  their  grim  features  as  I  pa.««cd,  nnd  the  one  dropped 
his  scythe,  and  the  other  balanced  for  a  moment  the  hour  glass  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  I  loamed  from  ihtj  oracle  that  the  powm 
above  favor  the  perpetuation  ol'  these  institutions,  and  that  they  tre 
never  to  full  by  the  hand  of  any  foreign  enemy ;  that  tbcy  arc  U>i» 
saved  or  to  b<^  lost  by  the  action  of  the  American  jic«iple;  th»l  i 
great  danger,  a  danger  that  has  been  long  gathering,  is  ut  this  rtrf 
moment  being  passed,  and  that  this  danger  once  passed,  there  iniMH' 
ranee  of  long  life,  aye,  of  immortality  to  the  instiintions  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  I  asked  tor  a  sign,  but  the  oracle  replied  to  me,  *'  why 
do  this  generation  look  for  a  sign  ?  I  say  unto  you  that  no  sign  sluJI 
be  given  to  this  generation,  but  a  rule  shall  be  given  to  them  ade- 
quate to  every  emergency,  and  that  rule  is.  /<■/  ifir  ArnfTicrin 
rnk  Oieir  own  spirit.*^ 

This  people  are  human,  and  because  they  arc  human,  they  hit* 
accidental  and  temporary  interoste  and  passions  and  prejudios  » 
mislead  them  ;  but  also,  because  they  are  human,  they  have  rauon 
to  conduct  them  through  all  temptations  and  all  perils,  in  the  w»J 
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'irlsdoni.     A  niyslciious  Providence  has  jK;riiiiltod,  does  always 

jit,  error  i«>  exist  everj-wben^   c<:)lfni{iorf*iie<.)ij(»ly  with  truili, 

wpoDg  with  nghl,  freedom  with  slavery;  and  between  lliesedifffn-nt 

Lf>ow«r8  there  is  alwavH  an  irrepressible  conflict.     That  conflict  ift  the 

llriaJ  of  buman  virtue;  a  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  bad  consti- 

itutes  the  perfijction  of  buman  nature.     Slavery  was  probably  cssen- 

ial  to  the  succetss  of  the  institutions  of  republican  ism,     That  eon- 

laally  provoking  conflict,  as  continually  stimulated  virtue,  and  the 

>ve  of  freetlotn.    The  fathers,  rejecting  the  sinister  counsels  of  in- 

[tt'roKt  and  .•^uppressiiig  pasaion.s  and  prejudice,  surveyed  the  continent 

l^k'hcti  they  ewublijslie<l  our  gtivernmcnt,  and  they  adopted  the  {Kjlicy 

rahieb  ulotie  w:is  possible.      They  could  not  extirpate  slavery  al  ii 

>low.     Probably  it  had  been  unwise  if  they  had   attempted  it;  but 

ey  bad  adopted  a  policy    marked  eqtially  by  sagacity   and  by 

suevoience,  which  is  told  in  a  very  ftiw  words.     It«efteet  was  to  be 

ihe  abridgment  of  the  power  and  duration  of  slavery  by  practica- 

)Ie,  p?ae*.'f'ul  means,  and  the  invigoration  and  ultimate  establishment 

universal  freedom.     H(.>w  this  was  to  be  done,  requires  aa  few 

jnls  ti>  Udl,     The  Afriam  slave  trade,  which  was  then  exercised  in 

inging  slave*  u>  <lo  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  continent — and  if 

bnil  continued,  would  have  covered  the  land  wilhsiivage  Africans 

Stolen  frouj  their  native  land — was  to  be  ftb«>li8he<l  a(l«.T  twenty  years, 

vliich  time  the  AniLriean  people  iniylit,  jis  lluy  <w>iild,   pro- 

jiplifii  of  free  labor  from  o]>pres8ed  and  groaning  Kuroy»f,   tti 

nupply  iu  place.    The  states  were  enoouragtfd  and  stimulated  to  pr<>- 

by  tu'lA  of  gradual  emancipation,  for  the  removnl  of  slavery 

ether.     The  whole  of  the  public  domain,  then  unoi-cupied,  lying 

BorthwcKt  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  set  apart  exclusively  for  freedom, 

iml  fur  the  rret'tiim  of  new  and  future  free  sLites.     Frc**  cmif^rafioii 

from  »11  the  nations  of  Etirojx",  of  whatever  faith  or  language,   wnir 

inritrd  by  tht^  permission  given  to  the  emigrant  to  phHlpe  his  hiUtr 

for  A  lenn  of  yeiirs,  so  that  he  might  pay  the  eo^t  of  his  pasKagt*. 

knd  to  all  these  was  ad(h-d  that  lM)on  of  boons,  thai  olTV-r,  the  rich- 

Uial  any  nation  ever  had  to  give, — an  e<jual  citizenship  by  natu- 

lixation  to  the  immigrant  of  whatever  race  or  name,  t>r  linenge, 

^with  the  native  honi. 

You  see  bow  simple  this  system  was,     Mark,  now,  while  T  liOl 
|rou  in  a  Cew  words  how  efTectivi;  it  was.     Within  twenty  years  th« 
'African  slave  trade  eeaaed,  ami  never  until  one  year  ago  di<1  the  noil 
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<»r  America  again  bear  the  tread  of  a  native  African  boDtioutn. 
St-ven  of  the  states  rapidly  removed  elavery  by  prospective  Uwn 
wliich,  while  they  de{>rive<l  nn  man  of  what  he  cnlK-d  his  pT<i 
but  lefl  his  slave  to  be  his  slave  for  life,  still,  in  a  (Hirirxl  of  tWi-i,., 
five  years,  there  remained  on  the  soil  of  thoee  stales  not  one  natii'. 
born  or  imported  African  slave.  And  whereas,  in  this  rtaieof  Nt* 
York  of  ours,  nn  the  day  when  it  Ijecanie  independent,  every  seven- 
teenth inhabitant  was  a  slave,  in  the  year  1825,  not  one  sluvw  ttm 
fonnd  upon  its  soil.  An<l  the  redemption  came  under  the  invitation 
of  that  liberal  law,  from  Gertnany,  PVatiix-.  Holhmd,  England,  Sc-oi 
land  and  Ireland,  and  they  be<'.aine  nutnndiz«*d  wiihbut  question  m 
to  their  former  allegiance,  or  their  religious  faith,  and  they  are  now 
our  brethren,  and  by  ties  of  kindred  are  mixed  and  mingM  with 
the  American  people.  There  is  scarcely  one  man  or  woman  who 
can  trace  to  a  parentage  of  one  nation  of  Euro{>e  an  undivided  liur- 
age.     The  blood  of  the  Dane  and  Ilungarian — the  Irirthiu  '  '  ■ 

German — the  Frenchman  and  Knglishman —are  inivrmiii,  > 

vre  have  become  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  enlightened 
Christian  nations  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

And  then  five  new  st-ntes  rwe  upon  that  public  donjiiin.  and  nllyf 
thera  free  states;  and  this  process  still  being  continued  that  6vf 
added  to  the  other  seven  which  had  financipated,  making  twrlve, 
has  already  been  increased,  until  whe»va8  twelve  of  Uie  urigi&Al 
thiiteen  states  wei'e  slave  states,  now  eighteen  of  the  statat  are  bm 
states,  and  only  fifteen  are  slave  sUites.  As  it  had  been  ordered 
wisely,  so  all  was  going  on  prosjicrously ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  century  slavery  would  either  have  ceased  to  exist,  «»r  hnvft 
been  languishing  or  dying  in  the  midst  of  what  would  have  been 
practically  universal  liberty,  but  for  one  of  those  singular  aocidentA, 
one  of  those  strange  events  which,  occurring  in  the  eon rst** if  human 
allidrs,  produces  a  reaction,  and  for  a  time  the  cause  which  was  rop- 
pr<  ased,  goes  forward,  and  the  cause  which  was  expectetl  \n  triuni]>h, 
ncedea.  That  accident  was  nothing  more  than  tliat  an  ingcjii<»u« 
countryman  of  ours,  and  a  lover  of  freedom  as  much  as  you  or  I. 
invented  a  machine  by  whifh  he  eonld,  with  greater'  "ii* 

seeds  from  the  libers  in  cotton  balL'^,  and  thus,  giving-  ^  ji? 

to  cotton^  and  increasing  the  demand  for  it,  for  fabrics  of  human 
•wear,  cotton  bf-came  xh<-  prtidueiion  of  slave  ).Hl)or  in  six  filavestAUa, 
or  in  a  portion  of  them,  and  bi-cujjic  king  in  those  states,  a>mmpn<lvd 
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icjpation  to  cease,  shut  foreigners  out  fiom  their  ports,  demanded 
a  rescinding  of  all  the  laws  which  forbid  slavery  to  spread  over  the 
Axnorican  soil,  demanded  room  for  new  slave  territories  and  new 
■lave  states,  and  began  the  dreadful  work  of  preparation  for  the 

Iiegtoratiun  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
I    You  know  too  well  to  need  that  I  shoiJd  repeat  it,  the  rapidity 
«nd  violence  of  that  reaelion.     You  know  how  it  bought  up  parties, 
and  statesmen  aD<l  capitalists  tlirough  all  uf  the   free  states,  and 
moulded  them  as  the  image-maker  moulds  the  moistened  plaster,  to 
iX6  demands.     You  know  how  that  under  the  very  first  eaniest,  vehe- 
ment, violent  dt-mand  of  slavery,  Misjouri  and  Arkansas  were  ad- 
iiiited  into  the  Union,  slave  states,  by  a  })coplc  under  the  influence 
)f  icrn>r.  who  had,  only  twenty  years  before,  abolished  tbe  Afrioan 
Mave  trade,  and  denied  slavery  another  acre  of  American  soil.     You 
[now  how  Texa.s,  a  free  country  in  Mexico,  was  overrun,  first  by 
slaveholders  with  slaves,  and  then  brought  into  the  American  Unioa, 
nth  the  consent  of  yours<-lves,  that  five  slave  stales  might  be  made 
>ut  of  its  soil.     You  know  liow  California  and  Mexico  and  Utah, 
Ifper  lanils,  free  soil,  inhiibite<l  by  men  of  free  speech  and  free  thonght| 
iMpa-rcd  and  Vjronghl  int^j  llie  Union,  with  tlie  expe<'talion — 
illol  by  tbe  jK-n-U'veranc*.;  of  a  few  men  in  despair,  of  whom 
wmone— of  establishing  slavery  upon  the  Pacific  coast.     And  you 
cn*»w,  finally,  how  presidents  urid  cabinets,  ministers  and   foreign 
linistcTS,  and  at  hust  the  jndgea,  came  to  confess  a  faith,  alien  from 
conetitution,  and  alien  from  the  sjiirit  of  all  our  institutions,  that 
normal  condition  of  every  territ<^)ry  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  not  firedom  but  slavery,  and  that  no  power  existing  on  the 
>il,  no  power  existing  in  other  states,  no  power  existing  in  the  con- 
Pgn>«  of  the  United  Slates,  or  in  any  department  of  the  federal  gov- 
BrnmrnL,  can  challenge  it,  and  sav,  "  How  came  you  or  what  do  vou 
bere?" 
ThtK   was  tbe  reiiction,  and  it  culminated   only  six  yeara  ago. 
Tever,    never   was  a  nation  more   thoroughly  demoraliwd.      The 
rhig  party,  that  had  aflectetl  sympathy  for  freedom,   faltered  and 
£iiiod  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  went  down.     The  democratic  party, 
1      '       lian  ever,  hccnme  tlie  unblushing  advoeate  of  slHVcrv,  oenswrd 
LI  <^'r,  or  tn  pn-icnd  to  be,  a  party  of  human  freedom,  but 

aimc  a  party  of  human  lx)nds.     There  waa  no  party  for  freeilom* 
-ilousi*^  w«»rr  engendrred  l>rlween  American  fn>c  bom  freemen, 
Vol.  IV.  6* 
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and  the  voluntary  citizens,  and  at  the  time  when  both  should  hiny 
been  engaged  in  rescuing  the  constitution,  which  secureti  the  soil  fi>r 
them  and  their  children,  and  their  childreu's  children,  as  a  patrimony 
for  freedom,  they  were  engaged  in  internecine  hoslilibes,  thrrrnlj 
efifect  of  which  could  be  to  let  slavery  go  roaming  over  tli.-  wli.,!^ 
territories. 

Such,  my  friends,  was  the  real  condition  of  things  when  I  m]- 
dressed  you  in  the  park  on  South  street,  only  four  years  ago,  Ycni 
were  a  thoughtless,  an  excited,  a  bewildered  people.  I  saw  a  jituiy 
forming  for  freedom,  but  it  was  unorganized  and  discnnlnnt,  hii«1 
filled  with  mutual  jealousies.  It  was  the  only  hope  for  freedom,  hut 
it  failed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  fail,  though  it  "chartnrd  nrver 
80  wisely,"  to  win  the  American  people.  It  seemed  t<>  me  then  thai 
I  saw  the  good  angel  of  my  country  rising  up  and  bidding  faeralail 
farewell. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  The  element*  of  freedom  which  thit 
republican  party  took  in  at  that  day  are  so  invigorating,  so  renev- 
ing  that  they  have  within  four  years  made  it  a  mighty,  yes,  on 
tinconquerable  host  They  have  taken  the  reins  of  the  state  pw- 
ernment  in  almost  every  one  of  the  free  states,  and  thoy  lay  flow 
siege  to  what  are  left  in  the  hands  of  slavery.  The)'  appear  strjng 
and  vigorous,  and  have  already  achieved  free  spetjch,  frw  tbmiicM 
and  free  debate  in  three  slave  state."!,  Delawarf,  Maryland  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  battle  recedes  immediately  after  this  cont<s3l,  from  lit* 
free  states  into  the  slave  states;  and  the  slaveholdeis,  instend  cf 
boasting  that  they  are  national,  and  wc  republicans,  are  sectional. 
are  already  beginning  to  feel  what  it  is  to  ho  attf  nipting  to  ext^-nd 
and  fortify  an  institution  which  is  purely  sectional,  into  territorird 
that  belong  to  the  nation,  against  the  will  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  long  that  this  reaction  has  been  working,  and  it» 
history  will  bring  out  into  a  new  light  contniversies  that  to  kII 
around  us  seemed  to  be  already  huried  in  the  pan.  You,  laboring 
men,  and  especially  you  of  foreign  birth,  naturalized  citiM-nit,  on 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  are  here  among  the.He  men  in  ihii 
community,  and  in  the  employment  of  men  whom  you  nocu^  to 
often  with  jiympathy  with  the  negro  to  your  prejudice?  "Whr  »'t 
that  you  are  here  in  a  land  that  you  call  a  I.-md  of  nbolicionitt^T 
Why  are  you  not  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Cnrrjlinn  and  in  So«th 
Carolina  and  in  Louisiana,  among  the  slave  drivers  whom  von  up* 
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approve  for  their  inhumanity  to  the  negro?  It  is  because 
slavery  will  not  tolerate  one  of  you  upon  its  soil.  You  manuiiic- 
larers,  whose  mills  have  been  so  often  put  in  motion  only  to  en- 
tHJunter  hostile  legislation  in  congrcfls  under  the  inBuencje  of  the 
slare  power  of  the  slave  states,  will  you  tell  rne  why  it  is  that  the 
goverument  of  the  United  States  maintains,  as  its  true  and  settUrd 
j)olicy  that  an  Amcriciin  citizen  must  carry  all  his  materiiils  Ut  the 
manufacturers  and  workshops  of  Englami  to  be  wrought  up  into 
fabrics  by  tlie  niechauics,  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  England, 
and  must  send  hw  wheat,  his  corn,  his  beef  and  his  pork  to  supjiort 
those  manufacturers  in  England,  instead  of  bringing  the  educated 
and  trained  artists  and  machinists  of  England  here  to  sttt  up  his 
mills,  to  put  his  wheels  in  motion  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  Owasco,  the  Seneca  and  the  Niagara  rivers? 

The  explanation  is  a  simple  one;  slavery  wants  as  little  of  the 
industry  of  the  white  man  in  the  nation  as  possible.  Can  you  tell 
rac  why  it  is  that  the  expanses  of  the  government,  which  have 
ri«eu  in  the  period  of  thirty-two  years  from  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  eighty,  ninety  and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually 
must  be  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  ili«eournge  American  man- 
ufacturers, and  that  the  deficiency,  if  there  be  any,  of  ix'venue, 
must  \)f  paid  out  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Uni;  d 
Stated  at  a  dollar'  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  when  there  are  in  every 
city,  in  every  town,  in  every  villnge,  and  in  every  hainlel  of  the 
land,  fMKjr,  unfoiaunate  white  men,  with  their  families,  seeking  and 
aflkingfbr  a  living  upon  this  public  domain, — and  willing  to  convert 
it  int't  farms,  yielding  and  paying  revenue  to  the  United  St.nti'8? 
It  18  simply  b«.v%iu»e  slavery  is  unwilling  tfiat  the  free  white  man 
iihoiild  go  then?.  Can  you  H<x'onnt  f<ir  the  ob.Miinate  resistance  to  the 
enlargi-mcnt  of  the  Erie  cajial,  eY)ntinu<d  so  long,  <jn  anv  other 
ground?  Can  you  t»'ll  me  why  it  was  that  twenty  years  ago,  this 
whole  state  was  fille»l  with  alarm  beciose  equal  and  free  education 
waa  being  extendt-d  to  the  childn-n  of  the  c:itholic  and  the  fonMgner, 
uprtn  the  ground  that,  as  the  chddren  of  the  foreigner  were  to  be 
Aitarc  members  of  the  state,  it  was  important,  not  more  to  them 
t<»  the  stal^  ifsi-If,  that  thry  should  Ix*  prejxired  for  citizenship?* 
!  then  the  Bible  wa-t  in  dunger.     Oh !  tlun  the  protestunt  churcli 
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vfiis  to  go  down.  All  the  hostility  to  eduauion  was  the  suggestion 
of  slavery  in  order  that  free  white  men  might  not  come  to  swcU  the 
population  of  the  five  stutes,  and  swarm  into  the  new  states  berood 
tlie  Alleghany  mountains. 

But  ail  this  is  ended.  The  agents,  an<l  the  parties  who  were 
deceived,  misled  and  perverted,  who  opposed  the  intercsia  of  free- 
dom, have  all  within  six  years  fidlen  and  disajipeared.  Tlw  whig 
party  once  cherished  by  so  many  of  us,  and  relie<l  upon  with  fattb 
■and  hope  against  evidence,  proved  unfaithful  at  last  and  periftbed, 
and  I  know  not  one  sound  thinking  man,  however  much  he  was 
attached  to  it,  that  laments  it^  loss.  The  American  party  that 
sought  to  deceive  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  could  secure  furbor- 
ance  for  freedom  in  the  new  alliance  formed  with  slaveholders  ta 
the  south,  suddenly,  even  more  suddenly  disajipeared,  and  thcrr  ia 
Dot  one  man  living  to  vimlicatc  its  memory.  And  so  the  detnocratic 
party  had  a  form  and  existence  a  year  ago.  Where  is  it  row.  It 
has  changed  its  form  as  often  aa  a  guilty  dream.  It  was  stogk, 
united,  unterritled  mid  violent  a  year  ago.  Six  months  [lasaeU  and 
it  wore  two  forms  in  hostile  attitude  agtiiust  each  other.  Six  moiitha 
later  the  two  disfippcared,  and  now  it  is  nowhere.  An  opposition 
is  organ izod  but  it  is  an  organi/^atioo,  not  of  the  democratic  party 
but  of  three  parties.  It  presents  not  one  candidate,  but  three  eaa- 
■didatJis  for  president  It  comes  up  to  fight  its  firxt,  Inst  and  flespj-nite 
battle  with  the  republican  parly  which  is  cngiiged  in  the  efl'ort  and 
■determination  to  electa  president  by  a  majority  of  votes;  and  tha 
hybrid  party  comes  up  and  puts  into  the  hjitnls  of  the  electors,  bal* 
lots  for  scattering  the  votes,  not  concentrating  them;  Ui  defeat  the 
election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  because  they  cantK*! 
agree  whom  they  would  elect.  Strange  confusion  of  the  times,  this! 
Have  you  ever  studied  the  present  creed  of  the  opposition?  I  wiU 
endeavor  to  recite  it  for  you : 

*'  T  believe  in  intervening  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
for  Klavery ;  I  also  fully  believe  in  non-intervening  in  the  torritorirt 
•of  the  United  Stat<^8  for  slavery,  and  I  furtlit^r  Iwlieve  that  it  is  not' 
right  either  to  intervene  or  to  not  intervene,  Blach  of  thaso  lbrc« 
articles  of  faith  is  essential  and  of  saving  hciilth  to  the  nation.  Ho 
that  is  faithful  must  believe  them  all,  and  he  that  is  faithful  must 
believe  one  and  reject  the  other  two.  I  believe  in  Stephen  A. 
Poit^hut  as  a  camlidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
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myself  to  vole  for  liiin  to  the  exclusion  of  everybody  elsa 
L  I  also  Ix'lieve  in  Jobii  C.  Breckinriilge,  ami  I  pledge  myself  to  vole 
B  for  him  to  the  exclusion  of  Stephen  A.  Dotigliis  and  of  everybody 
^kifae;  audi  also  equally  and  implldtly  believe  in  John  Bell  iis  a 
IP^mdidate  for  presidcut  of  the  United  Stated,  and  I  pledge  mysvlf  to 

I  rote  for  hirn  t«>  the  exclusion  of  Douglas  and  Breckinridge.  I 
promise  fiiiibfuUy  to  vote  for  them  all,  and  to  vote,  at  the  same 
time,  against  either  one,  except  the  one  not  designated  aa  my  choice." 
Now  here  is  the  trinity  in  unitv  and  unity  in  trinity,  of  the 
politica]  church,  just  now  come  to  ag  by  the  light  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, and  christened  "  Fusion."  And  this  "  Fusion  "  party,  what  is 
the  motive  to  which  it  appeals  ?  Y<ju  may  go  with  me  into  the 
streets  to-night  and  follow  the  little  giants,  who  go  with  their  torch- 
lights and  their  flaunting  banners  of  "Popular  Sovereignty;"  or 
you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and  more  select  and  modest  band  who 
go  for  Breckinridge  and  slavery;  or  you  may  follow  the  musiu  of 
the  clanging  bells,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  you  into 
one  common  chamber.  When  you  get  there  you  will  hear  only 
this  emotion  of  the  human  heart  appealed  to,  fear, — fear  that  if  yoa 
elect  a  president  of  the  United  Stjit^s  accortling  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  to-morrow,  you  will  wnke  up  the  next  day  and  tind 
thiU  you  have  no  country  for  him  to  r>reside  over.  Is  that  not  a 
ftmnge  motive  for  an  Amerie^in  patriot  to  appeal  lo?  And  in  that 
^Aine  hall,  amid  the  jargon  of  three  discordant  mcmbtirs  of  the 
fusion  party,  you  will  hear  one  argument,  and  that  argument  is,  that 
,  so  sure  as  you  are  so  perverse  as  to  cast  your  vote  singly,  lawfully, 
honestly,  nx  you  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate  Pjr  the  presideiiev, 
in.stejid  of  Kcaltering  it  among  three  e.jindidatps,  so  that  no  president 
tnsy  be  elected,  this  Union  shall  come  down  over  your  heads,  involv- 
ing you  and  us  in  a  oointnon  ruin. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  we  know  whether  thia 
^M  a  constitutional  government  under  whieh  we  live.  It  is  hi^h 
time  that  we  know,  since  the  Union  is  tliren^'iied,  who  are  its  friends 
and  who  are  its  enoniieii.  The  republican  party  who  pro|Kjse  in  the 
>ld  appointed  constitutional  way  to  choose  a  president,  are  every 
mAO  of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  disloyalist.^,  wherever  they 
may  \ye,  are  tliose  who  are  opposed  to  the  republican  party  and 
attempt  lo  prevent  the  election  of  n  president.  I  know  that  our 
good  aud   eetocfned   neighbors — Heaven   knows  I   have  cause  to 
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respect  and  esteem  and  honor  and  love  them  as  I  do,  for  such  neigh- 
bors as  even  my  democratic  neighbors,  no  other  man  ever  h«d — I 
know  that  they  do  not  avow,  nor  do  they  mean  to  ?uppv)rt  or  think 
they  are  supporting  disunioniste.  But  1  tell  thcra  that  he  who  p^^^ 
posfs  to  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  of  the  Union  and  bring  it  down  into 
ruin,  Ls  a  disunionist;  that  every  man  who  quotes  him,  and  uses  bis 
threats  and  his  menaces  as  an  argument  against  our  exercise  of  our 
duty,  is  an  abettor,  unconscious  though  he  may  be,  of  disunion ;  and 
that  when  to-morrow's  sun  shall  have  set  and  the  next  mornings 
sun  shall  Lave  risen  upon  the  American  people,  ^rejoicing  in  tL« 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  those  men  who 
to-day  sympathize  with,  uphold,  support  and  excuse  the  disunioo- 
ists,  will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice  and  choose  whether,  in  iLe 
language  of  the  senator  from  Georgia,  they  will  go  for  treason  and  so 
malce  it  respectable,  or  whether  they  will  go  with  us  for  freedom, 
for  the  constitution,  and  for  eternal  Union. 


TnE  PAST  ANP  TDK  FUmiF.,' 

The  past  was  for  the  east — the  future  is  for  the  west.  Empire  hu 
culminated  in  the  east,  and  is  now  passing  to  the  west  The  past 
was  for  slavery,  which  at  one  time  was  practically  universal  in  ibt 
east.  The  future  is  for  freedom,  which,  in  the  order  of  Proridetiw; 
is  to  be  universal  in  the  west.  The  change  from  past  eastern  slatery 
to  future  western  freedom  is  to  be  effected  simply  by  bringing  the 
mind  of  the  nation  to  a  just  apprehension  of  what  slavery  is.  Our 
fathers  in  the  east  understood  it  to  be  a  question  simply  of  trade. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stjites,  announced  on  the  other  hand,  that  slavery  is  a  question  of 
human  rights.  While  they  left  the  regulation  of  that  subject  within 
the  states  to  the  states  themselves,  they  did  establish  the  principle 
that  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States  and  within  tho 
sphere  of  federal  action,  every  man  is  a  person,  a  mjui,  a  frwe  inau, 
who  could  neither  hold  another  in  slavery  nor  be  held  in  bond 
by  any  other  man. 

<  Extract  from  a  ipe«ch  at  Cleveland,  Oct.  i,  ISaO. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  MEETING.' 


Washi.xgtom,  JjuiuHfT  28,  18S4. 
"  The  iiirilntion  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  iu  the  city  of  Now  York,  lo  |icn(»n 
BgainBt  any  repeni  or  violatinn  of  ihr  Missouri  cnnipromisp.  with  whic'i  v. hi  ri" 
hnnowd  me.  hi»s  liceri  rt-ceivfd.     My  oonsiant  Hiifiiiliiiic«  hen*  i>i  r 
interest  which  the  city  of  New  York  .ind  the  state  of  N«'w  Voih 
great  prnjrct.s  of  n  rftilrotid  Id  Snn  Fnmcieeo.  and  the  exlensinn  of  ■ 
in  the  islands  and  coiiiine;iti<  dividt^l  from  us  by  the  PiM_'HiciK5Pftn,  « 
b"iiig  miUJiri'U  in  cuiuiniitees  to  which  I  Uiloug.     il(>r«fOvt?r  the  (1 
for  the  mt'oting  is  orip  upon  wliioh  the  s«nat6  ini»y  he  hniuirlit  tn  a  ■. 
bold  nnd  diinfrfffius  mensiire  which  hn«  so  justly  excited  th.  ' 
of  tho  citizetiss  of  tiie  tnetropoUA     I  could  not  be  itnfrly 
utidf-r  thwe  circuiHstiincea.  even  if  my  uliend.iQoe  in  New  iUm  «juiii  .  : 
be  pnipcr. 

"You  hiive  kindly  a.sked  me,  in  view  of  thl8  inftbihty,  lo  piv»'  »•.,■,  .,,.  i 

Ipreisiiion  of  my  '  seiiliineiiLs  us  tiiuy  Iielp  to  urouw  the  nortli  t 
righw,  and  the  south  to  uj«int4jti;ince  of  iis  pliijhled  lienor."     V 
ill  response  to  the  apiMjul,  thiil  when  the  sUivery  laws  of  1850  •■ 
sion  iu  the  itc-njiie,  1  regarded  the  ground  Uien  demanded  \<<  I  • 
north  as  a  vant<ige   ground,  which,   when  once  yielded,  wf»uld  b<-  !• 
infinite  difficulty  afterward,  if,  indeed,  it  should  not  be  ab.<(dutely  .. 
and  that,  I,  therefore,  in  my  [iluce  an  a  represeuiative  here,  said  and  did  j. 
was  ill  my  power  to  do  and  say,  and  ail  that  I  could  now  do  and  r»v.  I" 
fuse  the  north  tothedefenw^ofita  rights,  andsisiith  to  tlie  mainir: 
When,  afterward,  eminent  members  of  congress,  who  hail  been  • 
those  laws,  carried  an  appeal  againxt  those  who  had  opposed  thfiii  !>. 
in  their  primary  assemblies,  I  declined  to  follow  them  then,  and  I  h; 
refrained  from  all  unneces-sary  discussions  of  the  alavci  laws  of  \s'i' 
niTlaining  to  slavery,  even  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  liecausc  l 
jiijure  60  jusi.  a  c-auao  by  disciisiiions  which  might  seera  to  hiir.i 

I  if  not  a  spirit  of  faction.     We  have  only  now  arrived  at  ;. 
of  that  ap|>eal.     Kur  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  slavery  law  - 
ixao,  for  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  there  would  hn\  • 
for  extending  nuch  slavery  laws  now,  over  the  territories  bei 
Louisiana,  and  that  if  we  had  maintained  our  ground  on  the  laws 
then  protected  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  we  should  not  now  hn\ 
our  ."Stronghold  in  Nebraska.     It  is  equidly  evident.  »,\m,  that  \ 
that  is  to  be  saved  or  lost.     If  we  are  driven  from  thifi  field,  th< . 
Oregon  and  Minnesota,  and  we  who  thought  only  so  lately  lu  Im;)   .ii 
pome  portion  at  lea,si  of  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  ife.xico  and  nllof  thr»  Parii 
to  the  institutions  of  freedom,  will  be,  belore  1859,  brought  to  :>   '■■'■■• 
t'l  prevent  the  e.tten.sion  of  slavery  lo  the  shores  of  the  groat 

westward  to  Pugel'»  i«ound,     I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  for  one,    I  

to  continue  to  the  end  that  ab.slinenct."  from  popular  iigilution  which  I 

fore  practised,  less  from  con.sideriilion.i  of  self-resperi  ilmti  from  tny  ■ 

the  gagiicity  and  virtue  of  the  people  I  represent.     Nevertliide!*!,  I  kieg  you  to  ha 

a-^siired  that,  wliile  declining  t4i  go  into  popular  BHiemblies,  as  an  agitaltV)',  I  kiuill 

endeavor  to  do  my  duty  here  with  &«  many  true  men  od  shall  be  found  in  a  iJeU'|»- 

tion,  which,  if  all  were  firm  and  united  in  the  maintenance  of  public  right  9"H 

justice,  woiUd  be  able  to  control  the  decision  of  this  great  questioru     1 

niea.<ture  of  success  and  etTect  which  shall  crown  our  cjtoriions  m>i»>t  depv; 

a-5  heretofore,  on   the  fidelity  with   which  the  people  whom  we  rcpreseni  ili*" 

adhere  to  the  policy  and  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  own  nnn- 

valed  prosperity  and  greatness. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  nbedieiii  servant, 

"VViLUAM  II.  St:mxta>." 
>  See  anti  p«g«  fr. 
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NEBRASKA    AND    KANSAS. 

FREEDOM  AND  FUBUC  FAITH.* 

The  United  States  of  America,  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, rested  southward  on  the  St.  Mary's,  and  westward  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  possessed  a  broad,  unoccupied  domain,  circumscribed 
by  those  rivers,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  great  northern 
hikes.  The  constitution  anticipated  a  division  of  this  domain  into- 
states,  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Union,  but  it  neither  pro- 
vided for  nor  foresaw  any  enlargement  of  the  national  boundaries. 
The  people,  engaged  in  reorganizing  their  governments,  improving- 
their  social  systems,  and  establishing  relations  of  commerce  and 
friendship  with  other  nations,  remained  many  years  content  withinr 
their  apparently  ample  limits.  But  it  was  already  known  that  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  soon  become  an  urgent  pub- 
lic want. 

France,  although  she  had  lost  Canada,  in  chivalrous  battle,  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  in  1768,  nevertheless,  still  retained  her  ancient 
territories  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  She  had  also, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  her  own  fearful  revolution,  reac- 
qaired,  by  a  secret  trejity,  the  possessions  on  the  f^ulf  of  Mexico, 
which,  in  a  recent  war,  had  been  wr>  sted  from  her  by  Spain.     Her 

I  Speech  In  the  Unitrd  SUtc*  Seiwte,  Pebnutry  17, 18M. 
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first  consul,  aiuoii'^  tboso  brilliant  acljieveratnts  whicli  proved  Vim 
the  first  dtalfHinaa,  as  well  :ls  the  first  aiptairi  of  Europe,  sagjiuiuualy 
Hold  the  wbolu  of  ibusu  possessions  to  tbe  United  Statcjs,  f<jr  k  libe- 
ral sutn,  .iikI  thus  repleiiisbed  his  tre:isujy,  while  hu  saved  fnjiii  lii« 
eiii'iJiics,  and  traiislern-d  to  a  I'rietidly  power,  disiuul  uud  vjtsi  n-gi<in» 
wiiich,  tor  want  oJ"  adequate  naval  force,  be  was  unable  to  deftmd. 

This  purchase  of  Louibiana  from  France  by  tbe  United  Statea, 
involved  a  grave  dispute  coijceriuug  the  wesU-Tii  liroJts  of  liiat  pro- 
vince; and  that  controversy,  having  remained  open  until  1819,  wu 
then  adjust<.^d  by  a  treaty,  in  which  they  relinquished  Texas  to 
Spain,  and  aircepted  a  cession  of  tlie  early  discovered  oud  loTig  id> 
habited  provinces  of  East  Florida  and  West  Florida.  Tbe  Uailed 
Slates  stipulated,  in  each  of  these  eases,  to  adiuit  tbe  countries  ihiu 
annexed  into  the  Federal  Union. 

Tbe  acquisitions  of  Oregon,  by  discovery  and  oceujiatioti,  uf 
Texas,  by  voluntary  aunexation,  and  of  New  Mexico  and  CaiUnt- 
niJi,  including  what  is  now  called  Utah,  by  war,  completed  tberppni 
course  of  enlargement,  at  tbe  clone  of  which  our  frontier  has  berti 
fixed  near  the  center  of  what  was  New  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  ode 
of  the  continent,  while  on  tbe  west,  as  on  the  e«8t,  only  mn  ocHO 
wparates  us  from  the  nations  of  tbe  old  world.  It  is  not  in  my  w»j 
now  to  speculate  on  the  question,  how  long  we  are  to  rest  oo  tboe 
iidvanced  positions. 

Slavery,  before  the  revolution,  existed  in  all  the  thirteen  colonid^ 
as  it  did  also  in  nearly  all  tbe  other  European  plantatjonx  in  Amttit^ 
But  it  had  been  forced  by  British  authority,  for  piolitical  niid  vcmi- 
mercial  ends,  on  the  American  people,  against  ilieir  own  sagWJ0U» 
instincts  of  policy,  and  their  stningesi  feelings  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

They  had  protesttid  and  remonstrated  against  the  .system  tV- 
nestly,  for  forty  years,  and  they  ceased  to  protest  and  remourtni' 
against  it  only  when  they  finally  committed  their  eniii^  cau«  of 
compljiint  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  An  earnest  spirit  of  emKOCi- 
j)ation  was  abroad  in  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  Mtl 
all  of  them,  except  perhajMi  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgi.a,  anticipated, 
desired  and  designed  an  early  removal  of  the  system  fnun  tbe  onua 
try.  The  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  wjls  ^uivf^ 
sally  reganlcd  as  ancillary  to  that  great  measure,  wjis^  with  much 
reluctance,  postponed  until  1808. 
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lile  there  vrus  no  niitinnal  jKiwtT,  mid  no  claim  or  desire  for 

InatioDal  power,  anywhere,  to  compel  iiivolunUiry  t-maucipation  iu 

the  state  where  shiviTy  existed,  there  was  ut  the  siirne  time  a  very 

[iJvDeral  desire  and  a  strong  purpose  to  prevent  its  introduction  into 

|t»ew  communities,  yet  to  be  formed,  and  into  new  states  yet  to  be 

!«tjiblished.     Mr.  Jetfersou  proposed,  as  early  as  1784,  to  exclude  it 

from  the  national  domain — which  should  be  constituted  by  cessions 

^fn*ia  the  s(aU»  to  the  United  Slates.     He  recommended  and  urged 

he  measure  as  ancillary,  also,  to  the  ultimate  policy  of  emancipation. 

^here  seems  to  have  been  at  first  no  very  deep  jealousy  between  the 

iipating  And  the  non-emancipating  states;  and  the  policy  of 

Imlttiog  new  states   was'  not  disturbed  by  questions  concerning 

iluveiy.     Vermont,  a  non-slaveholding  state,  was  admitted  iu  1798. 

jKentucky,  a  tramontune  slaveholdiiig  community,  having  been  de- 

;iichod  from  Virginia,  was  admitted,  without  being  questioned,  about 

ibr  satne  time.     So,  afso,  Tennessee,  which  was  a  similar  comma- 

lity  Hepnraf<»<l  fVotn  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  in  1798,  with  a 

stipulation  that  the  ordinance  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  Brst  proposed, 

and  which  htt«l  in  the  meantime  l)een  adopted  for  the  territory  north- 

rv^t  of  the  Ohio,  should   not  be  held  to  ap(>ly  within  her  liniiti>. 

lie  same  course  was  adopted  in  organising  territi>riaJ  governments 

Mittissippi  and  Alabama,  slaveholding  c^jmmunities  which  hud 

detached  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    All  these  states 

territories  were  situated  southwest  of  ihe  Olii<i  rivrr,  sdl  were 

or  leas  already  peopled  by  slaveholdfis  with  thi-ir  slaves;  and 

hare  excluded  slavery  within  their  limits  would  have  boon  n 

lational  act,  not  c)f  prt- vc'iiting  tlu'.  intrf)duction  of  slavery,  but  of 

ibniishing  aUvery.     In  short,  the  region  ."ouihwcst  of  the  Ohia  river 

presented  a  flchl  in  which  the  policy  of  [ircventing  the  introduction 

■  ts  impracticjiblf.     Our  forefathers  never  attempte«l  what 

..    ....,,.. ucablo. 

Bat  the  case  was  otherwise  in  that  fair  and  broad  region  whioii 

tTViehed  away  fn>m  the  l»aiik«  of  tin;  Ohio,  northward  to  thr  lakes, 

knd  WMtward  to  the  Mississippi,     It  was  yet  free,  or  pnicti«ai]|y  fr«t»«, 

|y»»in  th«i  presenci!  of  slnv<'S,  and  wsis  nearly  uninhabiteti,  and  quite 

imI.     Tlierf!  was  then  no  Bultimoro  and  Ohio  raiinrHid,  nt* 

— \.  no  N«.'W  York  Crutnil  railroail,  no  Huston  and  O^drnc- 

id;  tlicre  was  no  railroad  llinjugh  Canada;  nor,  ind.if*, 

[ly  road  arvund  or  across  the  moiuituirui ;  no  imperial  Krie  canal, 
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no  Welland  ciinjil,  uo  lockage  around  the  nipiJs  and  the  falls  of  iLe 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Niiignra  rivere,  and  do  st-am 
navigation  on  the  lakes,  or  ou  the  Hudson,  or  on  the  Mi&siBbip|ii. 
There,  in  that  remote  and  secluded  region,  the  prevention  of  ilic  iu- 
troductiun  of  slavery  was  possible;  and  there  our  iurefutberB,  win* 
left  no  possible  national  good  unattempted,  did  prevent  it  It  muktt 
one's  heart  bound  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  lift  itself  up  wilh 
mingled  pride  and  veneration,  to  read  the  history  of  that  gnat 
transaction.  Discarding  the  trite  and  common  fornjs  of  expnt^ing 
the  national  will,  they  did  not  merely  "  vole,"  or  "  resolve,"  or 
"enact,"  as  on  other  occa-sions,  but  they  "ordainkd,"  ih  language 
marked  at  once  with  precision,  amplification,  solemnity  and  emjjha- 
sia,  that  there  "shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitmle  la 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  wlure- 
of  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.''  And  they  further 
ORDAINED  and  declared  that  this  law  should  be  considered  a  a»i< 
PACT  between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  of  mai 
territory,  and  forever  remain  unaltemblc,  unless  by  comnoon  oo«- 
sent.  The  ordinance  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Virginia,  io  nifi- 
firming  her  cession  of  the  territory,  ratified  it,  and  the  first  txmpmt 
held  under  the  constitution  solemnly  renewed  and  confirmed  it 

In  pursuance  of  this  ordinance,  the  several  territorial  govermaeoli 
successively  established  in  the  northwest  territory,  were  organiacd 
with  a  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  in  due  tiift*; 
though  at  successive  periods,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  states  erected  within  that  territory,  liave  come  into  lb« 
Union  with  constitutions  in  their  hands  forever  prohibiting  slaverj 
and  involuutiiry  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 
They  are  yet  young ;  but,  nevertheless,  who  has  ever  aeen  elaewbefS 
such  states  as  they  are  ?     There  are  gathered  the  vouml     '  '^ 

<nis,  the  active,  the  enlightened  sons  of  every  state,  iLv  (>d 

choice  of  every  state  in  this  broad  Union  ;  and  there  the  emignni, 
f>r  conscience  sake,  and  for  freedom's  sake,  from  every  land  ia 
Europe,  from  proud  and  all-wjnquering  BriLiin,  from  hearvbrokcn 
Ireland,  from  sunny  Italy,  from  mercurial  France,  from  •fnHtnal 
Germany,  from  chivalrous  Hunj^ary,  and  from  honest  ami  brave 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Thence  are  already  coming  am]ile  supj 
of  com  and  wheat  and  wine  for  the  manufacturers  of  tbe.eatf^ 
the  planters  of  the  tropics,  and  even  for  the  artisans  and  the  anui 
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)f  Europe;  and  tbence  will  continue  U)  cotitt-  in  long  succession, 

they  have  already  Ix-gun  to  tx»ino,  siiUosnirii  and  logialutore  for 
Jiis  uontin*.^nt. 

Tbos   it  appears,    Mr.  President,  ibal  it  was  the  policy  of  our 

ttliera,  in  regard  to  the  original  domain  of  ibc  United  States,  to 

>n-vent  the  introduction  of  ulavery,  wherever  it  waa  practicable. 

riiis  policy  encountered  greater  difbculties  when  it  ctime  under  cun- 

lid  ration  with  a  vii-w  to  its  establislwncnt  in  regions  not  included 

inbin  our  original  domain.      While  slavery  had  i>een  actually  abo- 

»hcd  ttlrcAdy,  by  some  of  the  emancipating  snii^-s,  sjcveral  of  them, 

>»ving  t^i  a  great  change  in  llie  relative  v:tlue  of  the  productions  of 

Javc  labor,  had  fallen  otf  into  the  cla.s.s  uf  non>eniancipating  states; 

«ad  DOW  the  whole  family  of  states  wa«  divided  and  classified  aa 

iljveholding  or  slave  states,  and  non-Hlaveholding  or  free  states.     A 

ivalry  for  political  ahecndency  was  wKjn  developed ;    and  besides 

lie  naotives  of  intere>st  and  philanlliropy  which  had  before  existed, 

hcto  W08  now  on  each  side  a  desire  to  increase,  from  among  the 

jiididatca  for  admission  into  ihe  Union,  the  niimV)er  of  .states  in 

Jicir  rwipective  classes,  and  so  their  relative  weight  and  influence  in 

%K  federal  councils. 

The  country  which  had  been  acquired  from  France  was,  in  1804, 
»7g:ini»'d  in  two  territories,  one  of  which,  including  New  Orleans 

itit  ttipitiil,  vroa  called  OrleanA,  and  the  other,  liavingSt  Louis  for 
chief  town,  wa«  called  lyniirtiana,  lu  l$l'2,  the  n-rrilory  of 
)ri(9UiB  was  admitted  as  a  ni-w  state,  under  the  name  of  Ixxiisiana. 
^t  hud  been  an  old  slaveholding  colony  of  France,  and  tlie  preven- 
tion of  slavery  within  it  would  have  been  a  simple  act  of  abolition. 
Lt  ibe  same  lime,  the  territory  of  Tj<)uii*ianft,  liy  autliority  of  con- 
{rr«s  look  th«  name  of  Missouri;  nn<I,  in  1819,  the  portion  thcrec»f 
rbich  now  iriMislitutes  the  state  of  .Arkunsns  wns  ileUielied,  and 
ime  a  territory,  ntider  that  name.  In  181i»,  Mt.s.souri,  whie.h  wiis 
fiett  but  thinly  peopUil,  and  had  nn  inconniderable  numVjer  of  k1iiv<*^, 
ipplied  for  admission  int<j  the  Union,  iiiid  her  a|>plieation  brought 
he  quration  of  extending  the  {Milicy  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
liAt  state,  and  to  other  new  states  in  the  region  acquired  from 
'r.incr,  to  a  direct  issue.  The  house  of  representatives  itwistpfl  on 
prohibition  against  the  further  intmfbictioTi  of  slavery  in  tin'  stntc, 

II  condition  of  her  admission.  The  sen.nte  disagreed  with  the 
iiute  in  that  demand.     The  non-slaveholding  stiit*.-fl  sustidncd  the 
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hou8e^  mid  llie  slavchokling  states  sustained  tbe  senate.  The  diffur- 
encc  was  radical,  and  tended  toward  revolution. 

One  party  maintained  that  tbe  condition  domandcd  was  oontttiiu- 
tional,  the  other  that  it  was  uueonslitutional.  The  public  iniml 
becarue  intensely  excited,  and  paitiful  npprebenaitmB  of  disunion  iiii>t 
civil  war  began  to  prevail  in  the  country. 

In  this  crisis,  a  majority  of  both  bouses  agrveU  upon  a  pUti  Ibr 
the  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  By  ihia  pliin,  Maine,  a  u.'ir 
slavebolding  sUiU.'^  was  Ui  \x'  adniitt^'d  ;  Missouri  was  to  be  adiuiui'd 
without  subuiitling  to  tbe  eoudition  before  utentioned ;  luid  in  »Il 
that  part  of  the  territory  acquired  from  France,  which  \%:i  '    f 

the  lino  of  36"  30'  of  north  latitude,  slavery  was  to  be  li  a- 

bibited,  Louisiana,  which  was  a  part  of  that  turritorj,  had  Ixrn 
•idtniUed  its  a  slave  state  eight  years  before;  and  now,  not  only  *■'* 
Missouri  to  be  adinilted  ua  a  slave  slate,  but  Arlcansiis,  which  ww 
south  of  that  liue,  by  strong  implication,  was  also  to  be  ailinitt<(l  a* 
a  slaveholding  stJite.  I  need  not  indicate  what  werw  tlieequivnli-nu 
which  the  respective  parties  were  to  ret-eive  in  lliis  arrangtitn'iiv, 
farther  than  to  say  that  the  slaveholding  states  practiealty  wen?  h> 
receive  sliivelioldiiig  states,  the  free  statct  to  receive  a  jlrsert,  »  j»>lt- 
lade,  in  which  ihcy  might,  if  they  C4.>uld,  plant  the  gemis  of  future 
firee  states.  This  measure  was  adopted.  It  was  a  great  iiatioiio]  tran»- 
action — the  first  of  K  class  of  transactions  which  have  since  conie  to 
be  thoroughly  defined  nnd  well  understood,  under  tbe  name  of  c<mi' 
promises.  My  own  opinions  eoneeming  them  are  well  known,  and 
are  not  in  que.«li<)n  here.  According  to  the  general  understandirr, 
they  are  nuirked  by  pe«*uliur  circumstances  and  fcntnrcs,  viz.: 

First,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  upon  some  vital  nationul 
question  between  the  two  houses  of  congress,  which  division  ii 
irreconcilable,  cxcrpt  by  mutual  concessions  of  interests  and  opin* 
ions,  which  tlie  houses  deem  constitntionai  and  just. 

Secondly,  they  are  rendered  nec«wary  by  impending  calainiiMS 
to  result  from  tlie  failure  of  legislation,  and  to  l)e  no  otherwW 
averted  than  by  such  mutual  <!oneeFsion9,  or  siionlicos. 

Thirdly,  such  cotioessions  are  mutual  and  equal,  or  are  acorptAi 
as  such,  and  so  become  conditions  of  tbe  nnitual  arnmgrment* 

Fourthly,  by  this  mutual  exchange  of  conditions,  the  trarmctiott 
takes  on  the  nature  and  character  of  a  contract,  compact,  or  ticatj, 
between  the  {mrties  represented ;  and  so,  according  to  weIl-«e(lM 
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jmii«M|Vtii'*  of  inuriility  mid  j)ul)lic  law,  tlif  slntut*  wliirii  i.'Tiibi>ili'-:<  it 
b*  Uh>]cr»Uxf<l,  t))'  those  wlio  upliolil  this  sysU^iii  of  Icgislatiuii,  to  Vm 
irrev<i«»l>le  and  i rrejH-alablt-,  except  by  the  inulmil  consent  of  both, 
or  of  ull  tlu-  pftriicM  coiicerncil.  Not  iiidt'fd,  tbal  it  is  aVisiilutely 
irrepealable,  but  tiial  it  ciumot  be  re{^«'aled  without  a  violation  of 
honor,  justice,  and  good  faitli,  which  it  ie  presumed  will  not  be  eom- 
iutltc<l. 

Such    was   the   compromise  of  1820.      Missouri  came   into   tho 

Union  iinmediaUtly  as  u  slaveholding  state,  and  Arkanflaa  came  in 

osi  »  slaveholding  state,  sixltrn  years  aflerward.     Nebraska,  the  part 

^of  ihi-   U-rritorv    reserved  exclusively   for  free  territories  and  IVe« 

BstiiU*^,  has  rc!UiUiioil  a  wildernt?t»  ever  since.     And  now  it  ifl  pro 

p.ia«.^d  hcrv-  to  abrogate,  not,  inilced,  the  whole  compromise,  but  only 

that  part  of  it  which  enve*\  Ncbmska  as  n  free  territory,  1o  be  aller- 

j      wanl  divide<l  int^i  u<m-8laveliiil(ling  sljtu-«,  which  should  be  admitted 

Bintu  the  Uniiin.     And  lliis  is  proposed,  notwithstanding  a  univenial 

^Biuqaie£K:eMee  in  the  compromi.-w.',  by  both  partita,  for  thirty  years, 

^Pfcnd  Its  eiiiitirinution,  over  and  over  again,  by  many  acts  of  successive 

eon{trf9>8es,  and  notwithstanding  that  i\w  slaveholding  states  have 

1  '  ly   cnjoyw],  ever  siiiotr  it  Wiis  made,  all  tht-ii-  ei:iuivalents, 

wing  to  circumstiuicfs  which  will  hereal'Uir  appear,  the  noti- 

alavebolding  states  have  not  practically  enjoyed  those  guarantied  to 

tbem. 

Tbi»  is  the  question  now  before  the  senate  of  the  United  Siut^-« 
America. 

It  is  a  question  of  transctiidtjnt  unport;uico  Tliu  [»rovjfio  uf 
1820,  to  be  abnjgatod  in  Nebraska,  is  Hie  ordinance  of  the  conti> 
jcDtal  congnss  of  \7ii7,  extended  over  a  new  pan  of  the  nationhl 
•lomain  acquired  under  our  present  constitution.  It  is  rendfre«i 
I'eiieniblr  by  its  antiquity,  and  sacred  by  the  memory  of  that  eon- 
lTvx\  which  in  surrendering  its  trust,  atVr  establishing  the  ordinance, 
rnjoint«<l  it  up«jn  posterity,  always  to  remcmbur  that  the  cause  of  tho 
I'uittHl  Stjites  was  the  cause  of  human  nature.  Tin-  (piestion  in- 
fvitkes  ail  miw  of  public  faith,  and  national  morality  and  honor. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  fi)r  this  n-public,  when  such  a  qiuwtion  shall  he 
loemwl  nnw<jrthy  of  grave  liiscussion,  ami  .sliall  fail  loexciti"  inttmse 
intLTCHt  Even  if  it  were  ciTtaiti  liuil  tlu-  inhibiti<in  of  slavery  in 
the  nrgion  oonocmed  waa  nnntwessary,  nn<i  if  th«'  question  wer» 
thoB  redaoed  to  a  nwrc  abHtraction,  yet  even  that  abstraction  would 
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involve  t)ie  testimony  of  the  Unilrd  St:itr»  on  the  cxpwlionoy,  iris- 
doin,  monilily,  aikI  justice,  of  ihf  systetii  nf  human  Ixindagc,  vriih 
wliich  tlii.s  and  other  portions  df  thf  wtirhl  have  been  bo  lotijr 
afflictfd ;  and  it  will  be  a  rnrlanchoK  d;iy  for  lli»«  rr-jiublic  «n(i  for 
mankind,  when  her  deciflion  on  even  i^xuiU  an  uhstmctiun  shall  o»m- 
mand  no  respect,  and  inspirp  no  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  upprrssrtl. 

fiut  it  is  no  s'Ji'li  alwlrsiction.  It  Vtiu^  no  unneceKsary  diFjmt*-,  do 
mere  contest  of  blind  pjxssiun,  tliat  l>rc)Uglil  that  couipnmtisf  inl<» 
iKiing.  Slavery  and  freedom  were  active  at^tagonists,  then  seekinj; 
for  ascendency  in  this  Union.  Both  .'■Invery  .''nd  tivedom  are  nn»fr 
vigorous,  active,  and  self-aggrandizing  now,  than  tlu-y  were  theu,  or 
ever  were  before  or  since  that  perio*!.  The  ontt-st  between  ibmi 
htus  been  only  protracted,  not  decided.  It  will  be  n  great  featUTv  id 
our  national  hereafter.  So  the  quejition  of  adhering  to  or  abiijgating 
thi.s  compromise  is  no  unmeaning  issue,  and  no  contest  of  mere  blinl 
passion  now. 

To  adhere,  is  to  secure  the  occupation  by  freemen,  with  free  labor, 
of  a  region  in  tlie  very  center  of  the  continent,  ciipable  of  sustjiin- 
iiig,  and  in  that  event  destined,  though  it  may  be  only  after  a  fiir- 
distant  period,  to  sustain  ten,  twenty,  tliirty,  foi-ty  million.^  *>f  pwpk 
and  their  successive  generations  forever! 

To  abrogate,  is  to   re-sign  all  that  vast  region  to  ehanoes  wliii'ii 
mortal  vision  cannot  fully  fitrcoee;    perhaps  to  the  sovereigr'-    ' 
such  stinted  and  short-lived  coinmunitifs  as  those  of  which  M 
and  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands  present  us  vitli 
examples;  perhaps  to  convert  that  region  into  a  scene  of  long  anii 
dejsolating  conflicts  between  not  merely  races,  but  castes,  to  end,  lilt*^ 
a  similar  conflict  in  Egypt,  in  a  convulsive  exodus  of  the  oppre«w<i 
people,  despoiling  their  superiors;  perhaps,  like  one  not  disjsiniilar 
in  Spain,  in  the  forcible  e.xpulsion  of  the  inferior  racf,  exh«u5tinf; 
tlif  state  by  the  sudden  and  complete  supjjression  of  n  grent  reantiiti! 
of  national  wealth  imd  labor;  (wrhnps  in   the  diaastrttus  i-xpnl«i<)ii, 
even  of  the  superior  race  itself,  by  a  pteople  t<X)  suddenly  ruisetl  Inmi 
slavery  to  liberty,  as  in  St.  Donnngo.     To  adhere  in  to  sr^urr  (b^ 
ever  the  preaenci-  her*-,  after  some  h\)M'  of  time,  of  twf>,  fowr,  frn, 
twenty,  or  more  .senators,  and  of  n-|)rfscntalive8  in  Iarg«T  prx^por 
tions,  to  uphold   the  ptdiey  and   interests  of  the  Dt>n-.-<lavt;huldinf; 
ptitcs,  and  balance  that  evir-increjising  representation  of  Rjuvch<ilii- 
ing  states,   which   past  ex|)«'rieneo,   and  the  dt-cay  of  the  Spanish 
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kmencan mates,  admonisL  us  has  only  just  Ijcgun ;  (o  suve  wbat 
lie  iioi)-s<lnv«;l>olcliiig  slates  liave  iu  minis,  UAvy-ynids,   ihe  miliUiry 
l«my  and  fonifit-utioiis,  to  baluiict;  aguinst  the  capiUil  and  federal 
bistiruiiuris  in  tlie  slaveholdinj^  stiiU-s;   to   save  against  any  dangvr 
rom  adverse  or  hostile  policy,  the  culture,  the  jnanulkctun-g,  and 
the  uoinmerce,  as  well   as   the  jiut   InBuencti  and    weight  of  the 
itionid  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  sJavoholding  states.     'J'o 
lerc  is  to  save  to   the  rion-slitvohokling  stales,  as  well  as  to  the 
ivchoIiUng  states,  alw^iys,  and  in  every  event,  a  right  of  way  and 
ifX>minnniuation  across  the  continent,  to  and  with  the  states  on 
SFTacitic  coiu«t<i,  and  with  the  rii«ing  sttites  on  the  islands  in  the 
>iuh  sea,  and  with  all  the  eastern  iiation»>  on  the  v^ist  continent  of 
lia. 

To  abrogate,  on  the  contrary,  is  U)  commit  all  these  precious  inte- 
sla  to  the  chances  anil  linzards  of  embarrassment  and  injury  by 
iHlation,  under  the  influence  of  social,  ]H)lilical  and  commercial 
and  rivalry  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  secession  of  the  slave 
stales,  which  is  so  often  thrent^Mied  in  their  name,  but  I  thnnk 
xn\  without  their  anthority,  to  give  to  ii  servile  population  a  La 
r«M»tlec  at  the  very  sources  of  the  HblisMssippi,  iind  in  the  very 
of  the  Rocky  mounUiins. 
Nor  is  this  lost  a  coutingeilcy  against  which  a  statesman,  when 
in  giving  a  constitution  for  such  a  territory  s«)8itnnt<'il,  must 
..: ,  ^yea.  It  is  a  stalt.'smnn'a  province  and  duly  to  look  before 
^»  well  us  aA«r.  I  know,  indeed,  the  present  loyalty  of  the  Ameri- 
can [>eoplc  north  and  8<:>ulh  and  east  and  west.  I  know  that  it  id  a 
^bmiment  stronger  than  any  sectional  interest  or  ambiiion,  and 
H|n>ngrr  than  even  the  love  of  equality  in  the  non-alaveholding 
^■atea,  and  stronger,  I  doubt  not,  than  the  love  of  slavery  in  the 
fl&Bvebolding  states.  But  I  do  not  know,  and  no  mortal  sagacity 
^(lea  know,  the  seductions  of  interest  and  ambiiion,  and  the  influences 
paasion,  which  are  yet  to  be  matured  in  every  region.  I  know 
ii?i,  however,  that  this  Union  is  safe  now,  and  that  it  will  be  .mife  so 
>ng  aa  impartial  political  equality  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  society, 
it  baa  heretofore  done,  iti  even  bulf  of  these  states,  and  they  shall 
>U4  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  agninsi  the  slaveholdmg  stjttca. 
tut  I  am  well  a.>«ured,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  ever  the 
lavebolding  ntuttrs  shall  multiply  themselvca  and  extend  theirsphfre 
r*  that  thcv  could,  without  ass(x:iation  with  the  non-slnvcholding 
Vou  IV.  60 
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Btates,  cnnstitiito  of  tlicmsclviK  a  iiiniinert;i!il  n'pultlic,  frc"^  •'  •  •  ■ 
l.hcir  ruje,  through  tlie  t-xtcutivc,  ju>1icinl  ami  K'j:iMliitiv< 
ibis  government,  will  lie  Buub  as  will  be  bani  for  ilie  iioii-alairetiolil- 
iTig  states  to  bear;  and  their  prl<l<-  and  anibtlion,  Riiic«  thov  uh;  via- 
grfgalions  of  men  antl  arc  moved  by  human  jKissiojis,  will  cn-iil 
to  no  Union  in  which  they  shall  not  so  rule. 

The  slavebolding  stiites  already  possess  the  mouths  of  the  .\l:  -is- 
.sippi,  and  their  territory  reaches  far  northward  along  it^  baiik-"-  "H 
one  side  to  tlie  Ohio,  and  on  the  other  even  to  the  csutifluenoe  of  the 
Missouri.  Tboy  stretch  their  doininion  now  from  the  bank.s  of  ilie 
Delaware,  quite  around  bay,  headland  and  prtHiiuntory  to  the  Hw 
Grande.  They  will  not  slop,  altbough  they  now  think  ihey  may,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  nay,  their  armed  pioneers  are 
already  in  Sonora,  and  their  eyes  are  already  fixed,  never  t»'  be 
taken  off,  on  the  island  of  Co  ba,  the  queen  of  the  Anlill<«.  If  w« 
of  the  non-slaveholding  staus  surrender  to  them  now  the  eMtcm 
slope  of  the  Kocky  mountains  and  the  very  source's  of  the  MisMssippi, 
what  teirilory  will  be  secure,  what  territory  can  bo  secured  hcrealtiir, 
for  the  creation  and  organization  of  free  states  within  our  oxao* 
bound  domain?  What  territories  on  this  continent  will  reinain 
unappropriated  and  unoccupied  for  lis  to  annex  ?  What  lernionwi 
even  if  we  are  able  to  buy  or  conquer  them  from  Great  Britain  or 
Ru.ssia,  will  the  slaveliolding  states  suffer,  much  less  aiil  us  loniinn, 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  which,  by  this  uiineceesary  measurr,  •« 
shall  have  so  unwisely,  so  hurriedly,  so  suicidally  subvened? 

Nor  am  I  to  be  add  that  only  a  few  slaves  will  enter  intn  thi!«\ii'< 
region.     One  slaveholder  in  a  new  territory,  with  atijess  to  the  '•>■.'  n- 
live  car  at  Washington,  exercises  more  politicjd  irifluetir«  Jh 
hundred  freemen.     It  is  not  necessary  that  all  or  a  majority  nl  i«e 
citizens  of  a  state  sliall  be  slaveholders  to  constitute  a  slaveholilini? 
state.     Delaware  has  only  two  thousand  slaves  ngainsi  «inety-"ii« 
thousand  freemen ;  and  yet  Delaware  is  a  slaveholding  state.    Tl* 
proportion  is  not  substantially  different  in  Maryland  and  in  Miawottri; 
and  yet  they  are  slavebolding  stales.     These,  sir,  are  the  stakw  n» 
this  legislative  game,  in  which  1  lament  to  see,  that  while  the  ivpit* 
sentatives  of  the  slaveholdinj::  states  are  unanimously  nnd  eanustlr 
playing  to  win,  so  many  of  the  represenUitiv**  of  the  non-^lave* 
holding  atat4^  are,  with  even  greater  zeal  nnd  diligence,  playing  ti> 
lose. 


KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA.  143 

The  committee  who  have  recommended  these  twin  bills  for  the 
orgauizution  of  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  hold  the 
atErmative  in  the  argument  upon  their  passage. 

What  is  the  case  they  present  to  the  senate  and  the  country  ? 

They  have  submitted  a  report,  but  that  report,  brought  in  befoi-e 
they  had  introduced  or  even  conceived  this  bold  and  daring  measure 
of  abrogating  the  Missouri*  compromise,  directs  all  its  arguments 
against  it. 

The  committee  say  in  their  report : 

"  Sudi  being  the  character  of  the  controversy,  in  respect  to  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  a  similar  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
the  proposed  territory  of  Nebraska,  when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  country  thrown  open  to  emigration  and  settlement.  By  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  '  An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri  teiTitory  to  form  a  consti- 
tution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain 
territories,'  approved  March  6,  1820,  it  was  provided :  '  That  in  all  that  territory 
oeded  by  France  to  the  United  Slates  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been 
•duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited :  Provided,  always,  that 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed, 
in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawlily 
reclaime<l  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.' 

"  Uiid*r  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Mexican  law  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  it  is  a  <li-puted  point  whether  slavery  is  |)rohibited  in  the  Nebraska  country 
by  vaHd  enactment  The  decixion  of  this  question  involves  the  constitutional 
power  of  congreM  to  pass  laws  prescribing  an<l  regulating  the  domratic  institutions 
of  the  various  t<-rritories  of  the  Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  states- 
men who  bold  that  congress  is  invested  with  no  rightful  authority  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  the  eighth  section  of  tlie  act  preparatory 
tu  the  admission  of  Missouri  is  null  and  void  :  while  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
large  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  secures  to  every  citi7.en  an  inalienable  right  to  move  into  any  of  the 
territories  with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  description,  and  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  same  under  tlte  sanction  of  the  law.  Your  committee  do  not  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  thiise  controverted  questions. 
They  involve  the  same  grave  issues  which  pro<iuced  the  agitation,  the  sectional 
strife  and  the  fearful  struggle  of  1850.  As  congress  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent 
to  refrain  from  deciding  the  matters  in  controversy  then,  cither  by  affirming  or 
repealing  tlie  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  declaratory  of  Uie  true  intent  of  the 
oonstiiiition,  and  tlie  extent  of  tlie  protection  aflbrded  by  it  to  slave  properly  in 
the  t«rritories,.s»  your  committee  are  not  prepared  now  to  recommend  a  departure 
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ftom  the  course  jiursueil  on  ihiU  niciuonibli'  (X-au>ioti,  etllivr  bv  aflirmii));  orriTwiJ- 
in^'  ilir  bigblii  sK-clion  of  the  Missouri  act,  or  by  aiiT  oct  diM^liintUiry  of  thr  Rirtn- 
in^'  nl'  the  constituiion  in  rt!><p«H:t  tu  tJie  k'l^ttl  poiiiU  lu  Ui«>|>ute.' 

Tliis  report  gives  us  tlie  ilelilx-rate  jiidgrm-iit  ol'  tlie  committee  on 
two  importaui  points.  First,  that  the  comproniise  of  186U  did  not, 
hy  its  letter  or  by  its  spirit,  repeul  or  render  ti«x'88ary,  or  even  pro- 
post-  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise;  arnl,  isccondlv.  iLat 
tLti  Missouri  compromise  oiiglit  not  now  lobe  abrogated.  And  cow, 
sir,  wbat  do  we  next  b,ear  from  this  committer;?  First,  two  ^tmilir 
and  kindred  bills,  actually  nbn'gatiiig  the  Missouri  comproniiw, 
which  in  their  report  the}'  hud  told  us  ought  not  to  lie  abrogated  at 
all.  Secondly,  tlieae  bills  declare  on  their  face  in  suljstance  that  that 
compromise  was  already  abrogated  by  the  spirit  of  that  very  com 
promise  of  1850,  which,  in  their  report  they  had  just  aiiown  i  -  '  *"• 
the  c«>tnpromise  of  1820  absolutely  uimllVeted  and  unimi 
Thirdly,  the  committee  favor  us,  by  their  chainnan,  with  ait  oral 
explanation  that  the  amended  bills  abrogating  the  Missouri  cornprL- 
niise  are  identical  with  their  previous  bill,  which  did  not  abrogate  ii, 
and  are  only  made  tu  differ  in  phraseology,  tu  the  end  that  the  pit)- 
visions  contained  in  their  previous,  and  now  discarded  bill,  sluill  be 
absolutely  clear  and  certain. 

I  entertain  great  respect  for  the  committee  itself,  but  I  must  tiike 
leave  to  sa)'  that  the  inconsistencies  and  st  ]f-eoiitmdictions  contaiintl 
in  the  papers  it  has  given  us,  have  destroyed  all  claims,  on  the  pun 
of  those  documents,  to  respect,  here  or  elsewhere,  ■ 

The  recital  of  the  effect  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  u^x.m  the 
compromise  of  1820,  as  finally  revised,  corrected,  and  ainended,  i\m 
in  the  face  of  the  senate,  means  after  all  subhtautially  what  thtit 
n-cit;J  meant  as  it  stood  before  it  was  perfected,  or  else  it  mcsnl 
nothing  tangible  or  worthy  of  consideration  at  all.  What  if  tb* 
«pit'it,  <*r  even  the  letter,  of  the  compromise  laws  of  185U  did  coniiua 
with  the  compromise  of  1820?  The  compromise  of  1820  wa.\  by 
its  very  nature,  a  compromise  irrepealable  and  unchangeable,  without 
a  violation  of  honor,  justice,  and  good  faitlu  The  eomprximiee  of 
1850,  if  it  impaired  the  previous  compromise  to  the  extent  of  the 
l<i8.s  to  free  Jalnjr  of  one  acre  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  was  either 
abs(jlutely  void,  or  ought,  iu  all  subsequent  legit^lation,  to  be  dirnicd 
«nd  held  void. 
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WLut  if  llie  spirit  or  ibc  letter  of  ibe  t;omjtromise  was  a  violatioQ 
'of  ihe  coinproinUe  uf  1520?  TLcu,  iiiiisniUcU  a«5  ibe  compromise 
of  1820  wan  itiviolabk*,  the  alieinpud  violalion  of  it  shows  tbtti  ibe 
ilM  compiDiiiise  iif  ISoU  wiis  to  lliut  exU-nl  not  a  compminise 
'»1l,  but  u  fjiclitious,  spurious,  and  prclcmJcd  compromi.se.  Wbut 
Fif  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  I8d0  did  supersede  or 
'impair,  or  in  any  way,  in  any  dtgrco,  conflict  with  the  comproniiae 
1820?  Tiicu  that  is  a  reason  for  abrogating,  not  the  irrepeaiable 
inviolable  compromise  of  1820,  but  the  spurious  and  pretended 
FcoTnpromise  of  1850. 

Why  is  this  rea-son  for  the  propostd  abrogation  of  the  oompromi^ 

[of  1820  assigned  in  these  bills  at  all?     It  is  unnecessary.     The  aa- 

[Bigumcnt  of  a  reason  adds  nothing  to  the  force  or  weight  of  the 

Hbp>^t^tioa  itself.     Either  the  fact  alleged  as  a  reason  is  ti-ut  or  it  is 

not  true.     If  it  be  untrue,  your  asserting  it  here  will  not  rnakc  it 

btrae.     If  it  be  true,  it  is  apparent  in  the  text  of  the  law  of  1850f 

without  the  aid  of  Icgi.slative  exposition  now.     It  i.s  unusual.     It  is 

unparliamentary.     The  langmige  of  the  lawgiver,  wbi'tlier  the  sov- 

iereign  Ije  ilemiwratie,  republican,  or  d(\H|)ntic,  is  always  the  same. 

[I»ti(lati>ry,  imjierative.     If  the  lawgiver  expliiiius  at  all  in  a 

i  Ihi-  rwison  for  it,  the  reason  if  that  it  is  his  pleitsure — .«e  rofe^ 

juljeo.     Look  at  the  comproniiee  of  1820.     Does  it  pU-ad  an  rx- 

for  '\\fi  comnninds?     lywk  at  the  compromise  of  1850,  dniwu 

mast«ir-hand  of  our  American  Chatham.     Doe.s  that  be£]M'ak 

tot  by  a  quibbling  or  shuffling  apology?    Ix>ok  at  your 

jected,  first  Nebraska  bill,  which,  by  conclusive  impli- 

the  effect  of  the  Missouri  compromise.     Look  at  any 

I  other  bill  ever  it?j»ortcd  by  the  committee  on  territories.    Look  at 

•ny  other  bill   now  on  your  calcn<lar.     Examine  all  the  laws  on 

ynar  i^ttutr  lnx)kH.     Do  you  find  any  one  bill  or  statute  which  ever 

[earae  bowing,  stooping,  and  wriggling  into  the  H<*nate,  pleading  an 

[exciMO  for  its  clear  and  explicit  doclnnition  of  tlie  sovereign  and 

firnwHlible  will  of  the  American  p«.'ople?     The  do{>arture  from  this 

habit  in  this  solitary  cuse  betmys  self-distrust,  and  an  attempt  on 

Itho  part  of  thp  bill  to  divert  the  public  attention,  to  raise  complex 

r.ind  immaterial  issues,  to  perplex  and  bewilder  and  confound  the 

ijKHjple  Iiy  whom  this  transaction  is  to  l>e  reviewe^l.     Ij<Hik  again  at 

the  vacillation  betrayed  in  the  frequent  chmiges  of  the  structure  of 

this  apology.    At  firnt  the  recital  told  us  that  the  eighth  aectioa 
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of  the  eompromiae  act  of  1820  wos  supcrecilcd  hy  tLc  piiticiplrs  i  f 
the  compnjraiae  laws  of  185(» — »s  if  :in_v  one  }i;id  <'V«>r  bcarxlol  a 
supersedeas  of  one  local  law  b_v  the  riuTC*  jiriun'ylrt,  of  ju  .1 

law,  enacted  for  an  alU)getber  differt-nt  region,  thirty  y 
ward.  On  another  day  we  were  told,  by  an  amendment  of  ll>« 
recital,  that  the  compromise  of  1820  was  not  superseded  by  thpcf«D- 
promise  of  1850  at  lUl,  but  was  only  '1  inconsistent  with  "  it — as  if  » 
local  act  which  was  irrepeaJable  was  now  to  be  abrogated,  bectuse  it 
•vmn  inconsistent  with  a  subsequent  enactment,  which  had  no  appli- 
cation whatever  within  the  region  to  which  the  firet  enactment  vu 
confined.  On  a  third  Hwy  the  meaning  of  the  recital  was  furtkr 
and  filially  elucidated  by  an  anitiidment,  which  declared  that  tie 
first  irrepcalable  act  ])rotecting  Nebraska  from  slavery  waa  now 
declared  "  inoperative  and  void,"  because  it  was  inconsistent  wilii 
the  present  purposes  of  congress  not  to  legislate  sbvery  into  Mv 
tiTiitory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom. 

But  lake  this  apology  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  expressed.  iniJ 
teat  its  logic  by  a  simple  process. 

The  law  of  1820  secured  free  institutions  in  the  regions  acqmiv<i 
from  France  in  1803,  by  the  wise  and  prudent  foresight  of  ihei'W- 
greas  of  the  United  States.     The  law  of  1850,  on  the  cootnur. 
c^jmmitted  the  choice  between  itte  and  slave  instituUons  in  New 
Mexico  and   Utah — territories  acquired  from  Mexico  nearly  fiA» 
years  afterwaKi — to  the  interested  cupidity  or  the  caprice  of  iheir 
earliest  and  accidentid  occupants.     Free  institutions  and  slave  insti- 
tutions are  equal,  but  the  interested  cupidity  of  the  pioneer  is  a 
wisiT  arbiter,  and  his  judgment  a  surer  safcguard,  than  the  coUectiTe 
wisdom  of  the  American  people  and  the  most  8f.>lenin  and  tirae-bon- 
orcd  statute  of  the  American  congre&s.     Therefore,  let  the  Uiw  wt 
freeilom  in  the  territory  acquired  from  P'rauce  be  now  annulled  ind 
nlirogated,  and  let  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  freedom  and  Hlavenf,  in 
the  region  acquired  from  France,  be,  lienceforward  and  forever, 
«ieiermine<l  by  the  votes  of  some  seven  hundred  camp  fullirwcB 
iiround  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  trappcj*. 
govornment  school-ma-sters,  and  mechanics,  who  attend  the  Indiaii> 
in  their  st^awms  of  rest  from  hunting  in  the  passes  of  the  Ilockv 
iiKiuDtains.     Sir,  this  syllogism  may  satisfy  you  and  other  scnaton; 
hut  as  for  me,  I  must  be  content  to  adhere  to  the  earlier  BjrstOB. 
Stare  stiper  antiquas  vias. 
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There  is  jot  another  difficulty  in  this  new  theory.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  in  order  to  cjiri*y  out  a  new  principle  recently  adopted 
in  New  Mexico,  you  can  supplant  a  compromise  in  Nebraska,  yet 
there  is  a  maxim  of  public  law  which  forbids  you  from  supplanting 
that  compromise,  and  establishing  a  new  system  there,  until  you  first 
restore  the  parties  in  interest  there  to  their  statu  quo  before  the  com- 
promise to  be  supplantt'd  was  established.  First,  then,  remand 
Mi.s.souri  and  Arkansas  back  to  the  unsettled  condition,  in  regard  to 
slavery,  which  they  held  before  the  compromise  of  1820  was  enacted^ 
and  then  we  will  hear  you  talk  of  rescinding  that  compromise.  You 
cannot  do  this.  You  ought  not  to  do  it,  if  you  could  ;  and  because 
you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  it,  you  cannot,  without  violating 
law,  justice,  equity  and  honor,  abrogate  the  guarantee  of  freedom  in 
Nebraska. 

There  is  still  another  and  not  less  serious  difficulty.  You  call  the 
shivery  laws  of  1850  a  compr«)mise  between  the  slaveholding  and 
iion-slaveholding  states.  For  tlie  purpose.^  of  this  argument,  let  it 
be  granted  that  they  were  such  a  compromise.  It  was  nevertheless 
a  compromise  concerning  slavery  in  the  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  compromise  it  extended  no  further. 
Can  you  now,  by  an  act  which  is  not  a  compromise  between  the 
same  parties,  but  a  mere  ordinary  law,  extv^ml  the  Ibrce  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  principles  of  that  compromise  of  1850  into  regions  not 
only  excluded  from  it,  but  absolutely  protected  from  your  interven- 
tion there  by  a  solemn  compromise  of  thirty  yeara'  duration,  and 
invested  with  a  sanctity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  hallows  the 
constitution  itself? 

Can  the  compromise  of  1850,  by  a  mere  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion, be  extended  beyond  the  plain,  known,  fixed  intent  and  under- 
standing of  the  parties  at  the  time  that  contract  was  made,  and  yet 
be  binding  on  the  parties  to  it,  not  merely  legally,  but  in  honor  and 
conscience?  Can  you  abrogate  a  compromise  by  passing  any  law 
of  less  dignity  than  a  compromise  ?  If  so,  of  what  value  is  any 
one  or  the  whole  of  the  compromises?  Thus  you  see  that  these 
bills  violate  both  of  the  compromises — not  more  that  of  1820  than 
that  of  1850. 

Will  you  maintain  in  argument  that  it  was  understood  by  the 
parties  interested  throughout  the  country,  or  by  either  of  them,  or 
by  any  representative  of  either,  in  either  house  of  congress,  that  the 
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jiriiiciijle  tlieii  csUiblished  should  extend  byojid  ilif  limit* -f  "'^ 

Icirilorii.s  ucquirtd  from  Mexico,  into  the  territories  acquirvd  

iifty  ycai-s  befun-,  from  France,  atid  then  repining  undiT  the  gua- 
runty  of  the  compromise  of  1820?  I  know  not  Low  s«?i»atnr>  • 
tofr',  but  I  do  know  wlmt  thi-y  will  s(ii/,  I  iipptvti  lo  tb^  Iwnn' 
(tenalur  from  Micliiguii  [Mr.  Cass],  tlitin  whom  none  pcrfiinneti  a 
mote  disliiiguialic'd  p;iri  in  tslalilishing  the  compromibf  of  1^, 
whether  he  so  intended  or  understood.  I  :ippe:il  lo  the  IjonoraWe 
iind  uindid  «;nalor,  the  senior  repn-Beiitative  from  Teiuit«««  (Mr. 
Beix],  who  perfitrmed  a  distinguished  part  ulso.  Did  lie  ^'^  i' 
stand  tlie  compromise  of  1850?  lie  is  silent.  I  apped  t 
gallant  senator  from  IlliDois  [Mr.  Shields]?  He,  too,  isalcnt  I 
now  throw  my  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  every  senator  now  hrn-, 
who  was  in  the  senate  in  1850,  and  challenge  him  to  sar  tli*! 
he  then  knew,  or  thought,  or  dreamed,  that,  by  enacting  the  ontu- 
promise  of  1850,  he  was  directly  or  indirectly  abrogating,  or  in  »ny 
degree  impairing,  the  Missouri  compromise?  No  one  takes  it  up. 
I  appeal  to  that  very  distinguished — nay,  sir,  that  expression  full* 
hhort  of  his  eminence — that  illustrious  man,  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Benton],  who  led  the  opposition  here  to  the  compromi!* 
of  1850.  Did  he  understand  that  that  compromise  in  any  wnv 
overreached  or  impaired  the  compromise  of  1820?  Sir,  that  diwio- 
guished  person,  while  opposing  the  combination  of  the  sevenU  hn 
on  the  subject  of  California  and  the  territoriea,  and  slavery,  together, 
in  one  bill,  so  as  to  constitute  a  compromise,  nevertheless  voted  for 
each  one  of  those  bills,  severally ;  and  in  that  way,  and  that  war 
only,  they  were  passed.  Had  he  known  or  understood  that  any 
one  of  them  overreached  and  impaired  the  Missouri  compromise,  «« 
idl  know  he  would  have  perished  before  he  would  have  given  it  his 
hupport. 

If  it  were  not  irreverent,  I  would  dare  to  call  up  tlie  author  of 
both  of  the  compromises  in  question,  from* his  honored,  Uiough  yrt 
scarcely  grass-covered  grave,  and  challenge  any  advocate  of  this 
measure  to  confront  that  imperiou.?  shade,  and  say  that,  in  makiDg* 
the  compromise  of  1850,  Henry  Clay  intended  or  dreamed  that  be 
was  subverting  or  preparing  the  way  for  a  subversion  of  Iuh  ):~  — 
work  of  1820.  Sir,  if  that  eagle  spirit  is  yet  lingering  here  os . 
scene  of  its  mortal  labors,  and  watching  over  the  weJfiirp  of  ihif 
republic  it  loved  so  well,  it  is  now  moved  with  more  than  huroau 
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indignation  against  those  who  are  perverting  its  last  great  public  act 
fix>m  its  legitimate  uses,  not  merely  to  subvert  the  column,  but  ta 
wrench  from  its  very  bed  the  base  of  the  column  that  perpetuates 
its  fame. 

And  that  other  proud  and  dominating  senator,  who,  sacrificing 
himself,  gave  the  aid  without  which  the  compromise  of  1850  could 
not  bave  been  established — the  statesman  of  New  England  and  the 
orator  of  America — who  dare  assert  here  where  his  memory  is  yet 
fresh,  though  his  unfettered  spirit  may  be  wandering  in  spheres  far 
hence,  that  he  intended  to  abrogate,  or  dreamed  that  by  virtue  of  or  in 
consequence  of  that  transaction,  the  Missouri  compromise  would  or 
ooald  ever  be  abrogated  ?  The  portion  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
yoa  propose  to  abrogate,  istheordinanceof  1787  extended  to  Nebraska. 
Hear  what  Daniel  Webster  said  of  that  ordinance  itself  in  1830,  in 
this  very  place,  in  reply  to  one  who  had  undervalued  it  and  its  author: 

"  I  q>oke,  sir,  of  Uie  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibits  slavery,  in  all  future 
time,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and  forethought,  and 
one  whidi  has  been  attended  with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  consequences." 

And  now  hear  what  he 'said  here,  when  a<lvocating  the  compro- 
mise of  1850 : 

"  I  now  say,  sir,  as  tlie  proposition  upon  which  I  stand  this  day,  and  upon  the- 
truth  and  firroness  of  which  I  intend  to  act  until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is 
not  at  this  moment  in  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
one  shigie  foot  of  land,  the  diaracter  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being  free  territory 
or  slaTe  territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some  Uw,  and  some  irrbpealabls  law,  beyo'ncT 
the  power  of  the  action  of  this  government." 

What  irrepealable  law,  or  what  law  of  any  kind,  fixed  the  charac- 
ter of  Nebraska  as  free  or  slave  territory,  except  the  Missonri  com>^ 
promise  act  ? 

And  now  hear  what  Daniel  Webster  said  when  vindicating  th& 
compromise  of  1850,  at  Buffalo,  i'n  1851 : 

"  Uy  opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  it  was  not  within  the  original  scope  or 
design  <^  the  constitution  to  admit  new  states  out  of  foreign  territory ;  and  fur 
one,  whatever  may  be  said  at  the  Syracuse  convention  or  any  other  assemblage  of 
ionne  persons,  I  never  would  consent,  and  never  have  con-^entcd,  that  there  should 
be  one  foot  of  slave  territory  beyond  what  the  old  thirteen  states  had  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Union  I    Never  I  Never  I 

"  The  man  cannot  show  his  face  to  nic  and  cay  Ik;  can  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
hoax  that  doctrine.  He  would  sneak  away  and  slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary 
prea  to  cry  out,  What  an  apowtato  from  libiTty  Daniel  Webster  haa  become  I  But 
he  knows  himself  to  be  a  hvpooriti»  nn<l  a  fHlsifitr." 

Vou  IV.  A  7 
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That  compromise  was  forced  upon  tlieslavebolding  states  and  apon 
Ibc  uou-slaveboldiiig  slates  as  a  mutual  exebangc  of  trquivalente. 
Tbe  ©quivaleuts  were  accurately  defined  and  cjareiully  wjutiniard 
and  weighed  by  the  respective  parties  through  a  period  of  eiglit 
mouths.  Tbu  equivalents  offered  to  the  non-slaveholding  statu 
were:  First,  the  adiaiasiori  of  California;  second,  the  abolition  of 
tbe  public  slave  trade  in  ibe  District  of  Columbia,  These,  and  these 
only,  were  tbe  boonH  offered  to  tbem,  and  the  only  8aoriti<«s  which 
the  slaveholding  states  were  required  to  make.  The  waiver  of  iLc 
Wilmot  [)roviso  in  the  incorporation  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  aiui 
u  new  fugitive  slave  law,  were  the  only  boons  proposed  to  theslaT«- 
holding  states,  and  the  only  sacrifices  exacted  of  toe  non-alavebolil- 
itig  slates.  No  other  questions  between  them  were  agitated,  exoepi 
those  which  were  involved  in  tbe  gain  or  loas  of  more  or  legs  of  free 
territory  or  of  slave  territory  in  the  determijiation  of  the  bounilarr 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  by  a  line  that  was  at  last  arbitra- 
rily made,  expressly  saving,  even  in  those  lem'turies,  to  tbe  respt"Ct}v<« 
parties,  their  resptvlive  shares  of  free  sod  and  slave  soil,  acoonliog 
to  tbe  articles  of  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Again: 
There  were  alleged  to  be  five  open,  bleeding  wounds  in  the  federal 
system,  and  ju)  mt/rc^  which  needed  surgery,  and  to  which  ibe  oom- 
promise  of  1850  was  to  be  a  catapla.sm.  We  nil  know  what  tbeT 
were:  California  without  a  constitution;  New  Mexico  in  tbe  grji*p 
of  military  power;  Utah  neglected;  the  District  of  Columbia  iH* 
honored ;  and  tbe  rendition  of  fugitives  denied.  Nebraska  was  not 
even  thought  of  in  this  eatalngue  of  nati<Mial  ills.  And  now,  sir, 
did  the  Nashville  convention  of  aeceasionists  undersiond  that,  besides 
the  enumerated  boons  offered  to  tbe  slaveholding  states,  they  wea 
to  have  also  the  obliteration  of  the  Mi.<80uri  compromise  line  of  1S20? 
If  they  did,  why  did  they  reject  and  scorn  and  scout  at  the  coinpro- 
mise  of  1850?  Did  tbe  legislatures  and  public  assf^mblies  of  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  who  made  your  tabic  gman  with  th»*ir  rcincm- 
Btrances,  understand  that  Nebraska  was  nn  additional  wound  to  be 
healed  by  the  compromise  of  1850?  If  they  did,  why  did  they  OHUt 
to  remonstrate  against  the  healing  of  that,  Urn,  as  well  as  of  Uie  other 
6vp,  by  the  citiiplasm,  tbe  application  of  which  they  re$iisted  no  lonji? 

Again:  Had  it  been  then  known  that  the  Missouri  conipnmw 
was  to  be  abolishetl,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  cnmpromtiH!  et 
1850,  what  representative  from  a  non-slaveholding  state  would,  at 
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ftat  day,  have  vote<I  for  it?     Nut  one.    What  senator  from  a  slave- 
ihoUUng  Slate  would  not  have  voted  for  it?     Not  one.    So  entirely 
rua  it  then  unihouglii  of  that  the  new  compromise  was  to  repeal  the 
[i$»oun  compromise  line  of  36"  30"  in  the  region  acquired  from 
Kmiioe,  that  one-half  of  that  long  debate  was  spent  on  propositions 
Jfiiade  by  representatives  from  slaveholding  stcites,  to  extend  the  line 
funher  on  through  the  new  territory  we  bad  acquired  bo  recently 
>m  Mexico,  until  it  should  disappear  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
in,  80  as  to  secure  actual  toleration  of  slavery  in  all  of  this  new 
jrritory  that  should  be  south  of  that  line;  and  these  propoaitions 
rere  resisted  strenuously  and  successfully  to  the  last  by  the  represen* 
itivefl  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  in  order,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
save  the  whole  of  those  regions  for  the  theatre  of  free  labor. 

^I  »dmit  that  these  are  only  negative  proofs,  although  they  are 
regnnni  with  conviction.     But  here  is  one  which  is  not  only  affirm- 
live,  but  positive,  and  not  more  positive  than  conclusive. 
In  the  fifth  section  of  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  one  of  the  acta 
oottBtituting  the  compromise  of  1850,  are  these  words 

^_  "  nwided,  That  notliing  herein  oonuined  ahnll  be  constrned  to  impair  or  qualify 
^Binytliing  contiiined  in  the  (liird  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  resolu- 
^■tJon  for  onnirxing  Texas  to  the  United  Stiit4>«,  approved  March  1,  1845,  either  u 
^Bv^itrds  tJte  uumber  of  states  that  may  ht-n^afler  be  formed  out  of  thiu  ftttte  of 
^Bfexo*  or  otherw-ise." 

"      What  was  that  third  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  reso- 
,lutiou  for  annexing  Texas?     H«;re  it  is : 

"  N«w  BtAlM  of  ooDvenient  jice,  not  exceeding  four  in  iiumbcr,  in  addition  to 

rvoid  "tale  of  Tt-xan,  having:  MilFH-i^^ni  prfpuUiion,  may  hereafter,  by  tli<i  consent  of 

id  ftatt,  be  fonnrd  out  of  tlie  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  odtnio- 

iou  nodar  th<p  provisions  of  tlie  fi»r]pr»l  constitution.     And  such  states  oa  may  bv 

I  oat  of  Uiat  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36"  30  north  latitude, 

iy  known  as  the  MiMwuri  compromise  line,  shall  be  utlmittcd  into  the 

Pnion  witti  or  wtlhout  Klavery,  us  tjir  (lenple  of  vntAt  xtate  askiii);  mlniitision  tiisy 

lira.     And  in  <iio>i  state  or  statm  as  Khali  l>c  formed  unt  of  said  Urritory  nortli 

lid  Missou-  liae  lioe.  tUvory  or  inroluotary  s«rvitiid«*  (except  for 

»)  shall  h>-  i  I  " 

Tliifl  article  saved  the  compromise  of   1820,  in  express  terms. 

>vorcoming  any  implication  of  its  abrugiition,  which  might,  by  acci- 

utberwise,  have  cn-pt  into  tht;  tvmiproinisc  of  1850;  nndatiy 

Li  .     ,    cH  to  that  clft-ct  ihnl  might  be  drawn  from  any  such  circum- 

Itance  as  that  of  drawing  the  l)oundxiry  line  of  Utah  so  as  to  trea- 
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pasa  on  the  territory  of  Kebraaka,  dwelt  upon  by  ibe  aenator  fiom 
niiuois. 

The  proposition  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  compromifle  btring  thus 
stripped  of  the  pretense  that  it  is  only  a  reiteration  or  a  reaffimiauon 
of  a  similar  abrogation  iji  the  eoniproraise  of  1860,  or  a  nooewarr 
oonsequcace  of  that  measure,  stands  before  us  now  u{)OU  itti  uunt 
merits,  whatever  they  may  be. 

But  here  the  senator  from  Illinois  challenges  the  aasailaatsof 
these  bills,  on  the  ground  that  they  all  were  opponents  of  the  com* 
promise  of  1850,  and  even  of  that  of  1820.  Sir,  it  is  DOl  my 
purpose  to  answer  in  person  to  this  challenge.  The  neocs$itT, 
reasonableness,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  those  compromises,  mk  iioi 
in  question  here  now.  My  own  opinions  on  them  were,  at  a  prw^^r 
time,  fully  made  known.  I  abide  the  judgment  of  my  oountrj-  and 
mankind  upon  them.  For  the  present,  I  meet  the  committee  wl» 
have  brought  this  measure  forward,  on  the  field  they  thcniarlvM 
have  chosen,  and  the  controversy  is  reduced  to  two  questions :  isl 
Whether,  by  letter  or  spirit,  the  compromise  of  1860  abrogated  or 
involved  a  future  abrogation  of  the  compromise  of  1820?  2J. 
Whether  this  abrogation  can  now  be  made  consistently  with  hutwT, 
justice,  and  good  faith?  As  to  my  right,  or  that  of  any  oih«r 
senator,  to  enter  these  lists,  the  credentials  filed  in  the  eecrftary's 
office  settle  that  question.  Mine  bear  a  seal,  a.<9  broad  and  lis  firmly 
fixed  there  as  any  other,  by  a  people  as  wise,  as  free,  and  oa  gT%*t» 
as  any  one  of  all  the  thirty-one  republics  represented  here. 

But  I  will  take  leave  to  say,  that  an  argument  merely  ad  peraonam, 
seldom  amounts  to  anything  more  than  an  argimnent  ad  caplanektm. 
A  life  of  approval  of  compromises,  and  of  devotion  to  them,  only 
enhances  the  obligation  faithfully  to  fulfill  them.  A  life  of  disap 
probation  of  the  policy  of  compromises  only  renders  one  more 
earnest  in  exacting  fulfillment  of  them,  when  good  and  cherished 
interests  are  secured  by  them. 

Thus  much  for  the  report  and  the  bills  of  the  committee,  and  f^r 
the  positions  of  the  parties  in  this  debate.  A  measure  so  bold,  lO 
unlooked-for,  so  startling,  and  yet  so  pregnant  as  ihisi,  should  have 
some  plea  of  necessity.  Is  there  any  such  nccesaity  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  necessary  now,  even  if  it  be  altogether  wise,  to 
establish  territorial  governments  m  Nebraska.  Not  less  th«a 
eighteen  tribes  of  Indians  occupy  that  vast  tract,  fourteen  of  which, 
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I  am  informed,  have  been  removed  there  by  our  own  act,  and  in- 
vested with  a  fee  simple  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  perpetual  home,  safe 
from  the  intrusion  and  the  annoyance,  and  even  from  the  presence 
of  the  white  man,  and  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  government, 
and  with  the  instruction  of  its  teachers  and  mechanics,  to  acquire 
&e  arts  of  civilization  and  the  habits  of  social  life.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  was  done  to  prevent  that  territory,  because  denied  lo 
slavery,  from  being  occupied  by  free  white  men,  and  cultivated 
with  A:«e  white  labor;  but  I  will  say,  that  this  removal  of  the 
Indians  there,  under  such  guaranties,  has  had  that  effect  The 
territory  cannot  be  occupied  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  by 
savages  and  white  men,  with  or  without  slaves,  together.  Our  ex* 
perienoe  and  our  Indian  policy  alike  remove  all  dispute  from  this 
point.  Either  these  preserved  ranges  must  still  remain  to  the 
Indians  hereafter,  or  the  Indians,  whatever  temporary  resistance 
gainst  removal  they  may  make,  must  retire. 

Where  shall  they  go?  Will  you  bring  them  back  again  across 
the  Mississippi?  There  is  no  room  for  Indians  here.  Will  you 
«end  them  northward,  beyond  your  territory  of  Nebraska,  toward 
the  British  border?  That  is  already  occupied  by  Indians;  there  is 
no  room  there.  Will  you  turn  them  loose  upon  Texas  and  New 
Mexico?    There  is  no  iwom  there. 

Will  you  drive  them  over  the  Kocky  mountains?  They  will 
meet  a  tide  of  immigration  there  flowing  into  California  from 
Europe  and  from  Asia.  Whither,  then,  shall  they,  the  dispos- 
sessi'd,  unpitied  heirs  of  this  vast  continent,  go?  The  answer  is, 
nowhere.  If  they  remain  in  Nebraska,  of  what  use  are  your 
charters?  Of  what  harm  is  the  Missouri  compromise  in  Nebraska, 
in  that  case?     Whom  doth  it  oppress?"    No  one.    * 

Who,  indeed,  demands  territorial  oi^anization  in  Nebraska  at  all. 
Tl>e  Indians  ?  No.  It  is  to  them  the  consummation  of  a  long  ap- 
prehended doom.  Practically,  no  one  demands  it  I  am  told  that 
the  whole  white  population,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
those  broad  regions,  exceeding  in  extent  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  is  less  than 
fifteen  hundred,  and  that  these  are  chiefly  trappers,  missionaries, 
and  a  few  mechanics  and  agents  employed  by  the  government,  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  other  per- 
sons temporarily  drawn  around  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth.    It 
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is  clear,  iIh'Ii,  that  iLis  abrogiitioii  ofllie  Missouri  <!Oti. 
iifcesssiry  for  the  purpose  of  I'stubii.sbiiig  territoriul  ^  i 

Neltrasku,  but  that,  on  the  contriiry,  these  bills,  establishing  sucb 
governintnts,  are  only  a  vehicle  for  carrj'ing,  or  a  pretext  for  cwry- 
ing,  ihut  act  of  abrogation. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  non-slaveholding  states  have  forfeited  tiieir 
rights  in  Nebraska,  under  the  Missouri  eoinpromisc,  hy  first  brv*k 
ing  that  compromise  themselves.     The  argument  is,  that  the  Mi- 
souri  compromise  line  of  36"^  80',  in  the  region  acquired  fn   i 
France,  although  confined  to  that  region,  which  was  oar  wcRtir 
most  poaseasioD,  was,  nevertheless,  understood  as  intended  to  I 
prospectively  applied  also  to  the  territory  reaching  thence  wcstwai  l 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  we  should  afterward  acquire  from  Mex- 
ico; and  that  when  afterward,   having  acquired   these  '  -   * 
including  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  wc  were  •    . 
1848  in  extending  governments  over  them,  the  frw  BLnteit  tvfiMd  to 
extend  that  line,  on  a  proposition  to  that  eft«t  made  by  the  hi^x** 
able  senator  from  Illinois. 

It  need  only  be  stated,  in  refutation  of  this  argument,  that  tbe 
Missouri  compromise  law,  like  any  other  stiituie,  was  limiti-d  '< 
extent  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treated.     This  subjix-t  was  u 
ritory  of  Louisiana,  acquired  from  France, ^'hethcr  the  same  wcw 
mon*  or  less,  then  in  our  lawful  and  peaceful  possession.     The  It-nfrth 
of  the  line  of  36''  30'  established  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  wai 
the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  longitude  which  were  the 
borders  of  that  jwssession.     Young  America — I  mean  aggrandizing 
conquering  America — had  not  yet  been  born ;  nor  was  the  slatr* 
man  then  in  hcintr  who  dreamed  that,  within  thirty  years  nllcrwanl, 
we  should  have'pushed  our'  adventurous  way  not  only  acroMtbA 
Rocky  mountains,  but  also  across  the  snowy  mounUiins.    Nor  did  any 
one  then  imagine,  ihat^  even  if  we  shouM  have  done  so  witbtD  th« 
period  I  have  named,  we  were  then  pro8|)ectively  carving  op  aad 
dividing,  not  only  the  mountain  pusses,  but  the  Mexicai:  "H 

the  Pacific  coast,  between  freedom  and  slavery.    If  such  a  |  a 

had  been  made  then,  and  persisted  in,  we  know  enough  of  the  tpmprr 
of  1820  to  know  this,  viz. :  that  Missouri  and  Arkansas  would  hand 
Btood  outside  of  the  Union  until  even  this  portentous  day.  ^| 

The  time,  for  aught  I  know,  may  not  be  thirty  years  dist«nt,  when 
tbe  convulsions  of  the  Celestial  empire  and  the  declioc  of  Bnti*b 
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•way  in  India  will  have  opi'ne<l  our  way  into  the  region?  U?yonil 
iljo  Pacifio  ocejiii.  I  ilesire  to  know  now,  and  ha  fully  certified,  of 
the  grographiuil  extent  of  the  laws  wc  are  now  passing,  ro  tli:it 
thcrv  may  \ie  no  such  misUike  hereafter  as  that  now  complained  t>f 
here  We  are  now  confiding  to  territorial  legislatures  the  power  to 
Irgiulate  on  slavery.  Are  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kanaiii 
alune  within  the  purview  of  ihcw  acts?  Or  do  they  re«ch  to  ih© 
Pacific  coijst,  and  embrace  also  Oregon  and  Washington?  Do  they 
BiKtop  thens  or  do  they  lake  in  China,  and  India,  and  AfghanietAn, 
Hi'ven  to  tlie  gigantic  biise  of  the  Himalaya  mountains?  Do  they 
|H(tU>p  there,  or,  on  the  contrary,  do  they  encircle  the  earth,  and, 
uie«ting  ua  again  on  the  Atlantic  coaat,  embriice  tlie  islands  of  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  exhaust  thoroselvea  on  the  barren  ooiista 
of  Greenland  and  Labnid«>r? 

ll*  the  MiH8<.>uri  compromise  neither  is  in  its  spirit  nor  by  ita  letter 

tended  to  the  line  of  36"  SCK  beyond  the  confmea  of  Louisiana, 
r  beyond  the  then  confine*  of  the  United  States — for  the  t^^nns  are 

uivaleut — then  it  was  no  violation  of  the  Mirtaouri  wtmpromise  in 
1843  to  refuse  to  e.xtend  it  to  the  subsequently  ac^^uired  possessions 
f  TeXiifc.,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 

But  snpftoae  we  did  refuse  to  e,\tend  it;  bow  did  that  refusal 
lirork  a  forfeiture  of  our  Vested  rights  under  it?  I  desire  to  know 
thaL 

Again:  If  this  forfeiture  of  Nebraska  occurred  in  1848,  ftsj  the 
aenator  chargeo,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  not  only  failed  in  1850, 

I  when  the  parties  were  in  court  h<re,  «djn]«ting  their  inntual  claims, 
to  demand  judgment  against  the  free  states,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
even  urged  that  the  same  old  Misaonn"  compromise  line,  yet  held 
valid  and  sacn*d,  «houM  \>e  ••xtended  through  t<i  the  Pacific  ocean? 
I  come  now  t«»  the  chief  ground  of  the  dcfi-nac  of  this  extraor' 
dinary  mca«un*,  which  ia,  that  it  ab<ilishes  a  geographical  line  of 
diTinon  betwwMi  ihe  proper  fields  of  fnvj  la>>or  ami  slave  labor,  and 
^n^fers  the  daitn  Vn'lween  them  to  the  p<'oj>le  of  the  territories.    Even 
Hgf  tbi«  great  change  of  jx>hey  waa  actually  wise  and   nooesanry,  I 
Hkavc  abown  that  it  is  not  neceasAry  to  make  it  now,  in  regard  U>  the 
^territory  of  Nebraska.     If  it  would  be  just  elsewhere,  it  would  bo 
unjiist   in    reganl    to    Nebraska,   simply    l>e*v»U(«f,    for   amjile   and 
adeq^tnte  equivalents,  fully  received,  you  have  ex>ntractcd  in  cfleci 
not  to  aboliah  that  line  there. 
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But.  wliy  is  this  change  of  policy  wine  or  necessary?  It  inustV 
b4-cause  either  that  the  extension  nf  slaverv  it«  no  evil,  or  that  yon 
have  not  the  power  to  prevent  it  at  nil,  or  b«^2aiiBe  the  maintetiftnoe 
of  a  geographical  line  is  no  Iongt«r  practiwible. 

I  know  tliat  the  opinion  is  potnctimfs  ndviinocd,  here  and  eW- 
•where,  that  the  extension  of  slavery,  abstractly  conRidered,  in  not  «ii 
■evil ;  but  our  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade  are  still  dttntl- 
ing  on  the  statute  book,  and  express  the  ctmtrary  judgment  of  tlie 
American  congress  and  of  the  AmcricHn  people.  I  pass  on,  their- 
fore,  from  that  point. 

I  do  not  like,  more  than  others,  a  geographicid  line  between  fi»- 
•dom  and  slavery.  But  it  is  because  I  would  have,  if  it  were  posai- 
blf,  all  our  territory  free.  Since  that  cannot  W,  a  line  of  division 
is  indispensable;  and  any  line  is  a  geographical  line. 

Tht^  honorable  and  very  acute  senator  fW>m  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Bapger)  has  wooed  us  most  prrsuasivily  to  waive  our  objectioa  Ui 
till-  new  principle,  as  it  is  called,  of  non-iuttTveutiori,  by  Hasuringu* 
that  the  slaveholder  can  only  use  slave  labor  whtrv  the  soils  bti'1 
climates  favor  the  culture  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  sugar.  To 
which  I  reply  :  None  of  these  find  congenial  soils  and  cJimotr*  nf 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Rocky  tooud- 
tains.     Why,  then,  does  he  want  to  remove  the  inhibition  there? 

But  again  :  Tiiat  senator  reproduces  a  plea.'^ing  fiction  of  tl'    ' 
meter  of  slavery  from   the  Jewish   history,  and  asks:    Vt\.\ 
allow  the  nicdern  potnarchs  to  go  into  new  regions  with  their  ulavw, 
«s  their  ancient  prototypes  did,  to  make  them  more  comf<  •    '  '       I 
happy?     And  hettrlls  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  indu:^ 
not  mcreasethe  number  of  slaves.     I  rejdy  by  asking  lirst.  Whether 
slavery  has  gained  or  lost  sir»'ngth  by  the  diffusion  of   it  ovt-r  a 
larger  surface  than  it  formerly  covered  ?     Will  the  senator  nnswrr 
that?    Secondly,  I  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  patnarcbnl  tinMs. 
Itiit  they,  nevertheless,  exhibitecl  some  peculiar  institntiona  quite  in* 
ctjugruous   with   nuKlcni    republicanism,    not  to  sjjy   ChnstianitTt 
namely,  that  of  a  latitude  of  construction  of  the  marriage  contract, 
which   has  been  carried  by  one  cla.'W  of  9f)-callcd  (Nitriurcbs  inin 
Utah.     Ct-rtamly,  no  one  would  de.-<ire  to  extend  that  j>ecuUar  in- 
stitution into  Ncbniskii.     Thirdly,  slaveholders  have  also  a  |wni- 
liar  iri8tituli(ni.  which  nuikt-s  tlii-m  jMAitkal  patriarchs.     They  irckoti 
five  i»f  their  .slaves  a-s  t-cpial  to  three  freemen  in  forming  tlie  basis  of 
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ieral  representaiion.     If  these  patriarclis  insist  upon  carrying  their 

In^litmioris  into  new  regions,  noitli  of  StS*  30 ,  I  respectfully  submit 

they  ought  to  resume  the  modesty  of  their  Jewish  predecessors, 

id  reUnquish  this  political  tl-ature  of  the  system  they  thus  seek  to 

ttend.     Will  they  do  that? 

Some  senators  have  revived  the  argument  that  the  Missouii  com- 

iwa«  unconstitutional.     But  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 

lises,  that  cuu^tUutioual  objections,  like  all  others,  are  buried 

inder  them  by  those  who  make  and  ratify  them,  for  the  obvious  rea- 

kiin  that  the   parties  at  once  waive  tlieui,  and  receive  equivalents. 

Jcrtainly,  the  slaveholding  states,  which  waived  their  constitutional 

}>jections  against  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  accepted  equivalents 

aerffor,  cannot  be  allowed  to  revive  and  offer  them  now  as  a  rea- 

^n  for  refusing  to  the  non-slaveholding  stat«.*s  their  rights  under  that 

Dinpromise,  without  first  restoring  the  iquivalenls  which  they  re 

eived  on  condition  of  surrendering  their  constitutional  objections. 

For  argument's  sake,  however,  let  this  reply  be  waived,  and  let 

l<x)k  at  this  eA)n3titutional  objection.     You  say  that  the  exclusion 

slavery  by  the  MisMjuri  compromise  reaches  through  and  beyond 

iv  existence  of  the  region  organized  as  a  territory,  and  prohibits 

tvcry  FORBVKB  even  in  the  .ntjites  to  be  organized  out  of  such  ler- 

ttory,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  states,  when  admitted,  will  be 

jvcreign,  and   must  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  slavery  for 

bcmiwlves.     Let  this,  too,  be  granted.     But  congress,  according  to 

the  oon»titution,  "  may  admit  new  states."     If  congress  may  admit, 

tb«n  congress  may  also  refuse  to  admit — that  is  to  say,  may  reject 

^ew  statin.     The  greater  includes  the  less;  therefore,  a)ngre8s  may 

^ilmit,  on  condition  that  the  states  shall  exclude  slavery.     If  such  a 

condition  should  be  accepted,  would  it  not  be  binding? 

til  is  by  no  means  new'ssary,  on  this  occasion  to  follow  the  argu- 
cnt  further,  to  the  quc«8tion,  whether  such  a  condition  is  in  conflict 
ith  the  constitutional  provision,  that  the  new  states  received  shidi 
>  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  because,  in 
is  case,  and  at  present,  the  question  relates  not  to  the  admission  of 
a  Uate,  but  to  the  organisation  of  a  territory,  and  the  exclusion  of 
H  vithiii  the  territory  while  its  status  ns  a  territory  shall  con» 

1  no  further.     Congress  have  ^ower  to  exclude  slavery  in 
^rritonea,  if  they  have  any  power  to  create,  control  or  g»>vcrn  ter- 
^t*>ries  at  all,  for  this  simple  reason :  that,  find  the  authority  of 
Vou  IV.  68 
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^^^       oongresg  over  the  territones  wborever  you  may,  iliere  you  fjtiil  uo 
■  exception  from  that  general  authority  in  favor  of  slavery.    If  con* 

I  gress  has  no  authority  over  slavery  in  the  territories,  it  has  none  in 

I  the  District  of  Columbia.     If)  then,  you  abolish  a  law  of  fniMont  :n 

I  Nebraska,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  policy  uf  ubuegatiou,  ilun  un-.- 

I  consistency  requires  that  you  sh.oll  also  abolish  the  slavery  Un  w 

H  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  the  question  of  the  toIentiuQ 

^^^        of  slavery  within  the  district  to  it*  inhabitants. 
^^B  If  you  reply,  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no  local  or  territo- 

rial legislature,  then  1  rejoin,  so  also  has  not  Nebraska,  and  so  »i»o 
has  not  Kansas.  You  are  calling  a  territorial  legislature  mio  exit* 
tence  in  Nebmska,  and  another  in  Kansas,  to  assume  the  jorivdic* 
tion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  you  renounce.  Then  tYtii<i.t' 
tency  demands  that  you  call  into  existence  a  territorial  legi.*latarc  la 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  assume  the  jurisdiction  here,  which  y<^ 
must  also  renounce.     Will  you  do  this?     We  shall  see. 

To  come  closer  to  the  question:  What  is  this  principle  of  abne- 
gating national  authority,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  bvor  ol'  uie 
people  ?     Do  you  abnegate  all  authority  whatever  in  the  lerritonis? 
Not  at  all ;  you  abnegate  only  authority  over  slavery  there.    Doyoo 
abnegate  even  that?     No;  you  do  not,  and  you  cannot.     In  the  very 
act  of  abnegating  you  legislate,  and  enact  that  the  stJitra  to  be  here 
after  organized  shall  come  in,  whether  slave  or  free,  as  ih  ■-  ■  '   - 
tants  shall  choose.     Is  not  this  legislating  not  only  on  the 
slavery  in  the  territories,  but  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  tuttue 
states?     In  the  vary  act  of  abnegating,  you  call  into  being  ft  IrgtjA*- 
lure  which  shall   resume  the  authority  which  you  are  renouDcing. 
Yoa  not  only  exercise  authority  in  that  act,  but  you  exercise  awilnh 
rity  over  slavery  when  you  confer  on  the  territorixl  1 
power  to  act  upon  that  subject.     More  than  this :  lii  i 
calling  that  territorial  legislature  into  existence,  you  exercise  Bmb<> 
rity  in  prescribing  who  may  elect  and  who  may  be  elected.     You  evtii 
reserve  to  yourselves  a  veto  upon  every  act  that  they  can  pas««  as  a 
legislative  body,  not  only  on  all  other  subjects,  but  even  on  the  nab- 
jcct  of  slavery  itself.     Nor  can  you  relinquish  that  veto;    for  it  » 
absurd  to  say  that  you  can  create  an  agent,  and  depute  to  him  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  agent  you  cannot 
at  your  own  pleasure  remove,  and  whose  acta  you  cannot  at  yxir 
own  pleasure  disavow  and  repudiate.     The  territorial    legi»laturv  ift 
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agent.     Its  acta  are  }'our  own.     Such  is  tbe  principle  that  i«  U> 
lant  the  aacicnt  policy — a  priiH'ijjle  full  of  absurdilies  and  ron- 
ictioDS. 

Again:  You  claim  that  tliis  policy  of  abnegation  is  baaed  ujmju  a 

jocratjc  principle,     A  dciuooraiic  principle  is  a  principle  opposed 

some  other  that  is  d«aputio  or  aristocratic.     You  claim  and  exer- 

the  power  tu  institute  and  maintain  government  in  the  territo* 

Is  this  comprehensive  power  aristocratic  or  despotic?     If  it 

not,  how  13  the  partial  power  aristocratic  or  despotic?      You 

Btain  authority  to  appoint  governors,  without  whose  consent  no 

I  can  be  made  on  any  subject,  and  judges,  without  whose  con* 

ition  no  laws  can  be  executed,  and  you  retain   the  power  to 

ige  them  at  pleasure.     Are  these  powers,  also,  aristocratic  or 

spotic?     If  they  are  not,  then  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  by 

>urselvcs  is  not.     If  they  are,  then  why  not  renounce  them  also? 

no.     This  is  a  far-fetched  excuse.     Democracy  is  a  simple,  uni- 

>rm,  logical  system,  not  a  system  of  arbitrary,  contradictory,  and 

>nnicting  principles! 

But  you  must,  nevertheless,  renounce  national   authority  over 

vfery  in  the  territories,  while  you  retain  all  other  powers.     What 

thia  but  a  mere  eviision  of  solemn  responsibilities?     The  general 

ithority  of  congress  over  tbe  territories  is  one  wisely  confided  to 

national  legislature,  to  save  young  and  gn"»wing  communities 

n  the  dangers  which  beset  them  in  their  state  of  pupilage,  and  to 

event  them  from  a<iopting  any  policy  that  shall  lie  nt  war  with 

fown  lastittg  intercuts,  or  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 

Iblic.     The  authority  over  the  suV)ject  of  slavury  i.'j  that  which 

{bt  to  be  renounced  last  of  all,  in  favor  of  territorial  legislatures^ 

luse,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  ttTritoriew,  tboiM;  Icgisla- 

i«re  likely  to  yield  too  readily  to  ephemeral   influences,  ami 

ofiTcrs  of  favor  and  patronage.     They  se«»  tieilhcr  the  gix>at 

of  the  territories,  nor  the  comprehenmve  and  ultimate  inte- 

■to  of  the  whole  republic,  as  dearly  as  you  see  them,  or  ought  to 

tbem. 

[  have  heard  aectional  excoses  given  for  !<iip]>orting  this  measure 

ihttvo  h<;urd  senators  from  the  slaveholding  states  say  that  thf-y 

'ht  n«Jt  to  b<'  expected  to  stand  by  the  nnn-sluveholding  state's, 

they  reftiM!  to  stand  by  themselvea;  that  they  ought  not  tn  be 

tpi-ctod  to  refune  the  boon  oflfered  to  the  slavcholding  states,  since 
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it  is  offered  by  tbe  nun-sl)ivelioi(ling  sL'itua  tin  m.si  ]v«-r.     I  not  onlj 
ooiittiss  ihe  pl&Qsibilily  of  these  exciis^a,  but  I  feA  tbt*  juatkc*  of  tite 
reproach  which  they  imply  agiiinst  tJie  non-shiveboMinj;  statov 
far  as  the  assumption  is  true.     Nevertheless,  Henaturs  fmm  the  ular 
hoKiing  states  must  consider  well  whether  thai  aiJ8Uin}>lion  is,  in  an) 
Considerable  degree,  founded  in  fact.      If  one  or  mure  sennlurs  from 
the  north  decliue  to  staiid  by  ihe  non-slaveholdiii 
Imjou  in  their  name,  others  from  that  region  do,  : 
firmly  on  their  rights,  and  prot^'Sl  against  the  giving  or  the 
lice  of  the  boon.     It  has  been  smid  that  the  north  does  not  !>p«a 
>ut,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  decide  t>etween  the  conflicting  voicxu 
her  reprraentatives.     Are  yoa  quite  sure  you  have  given  bcr  time 
notice?     Have  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  hurried  this  measua-  fa 
vrurd,  to  anticipate  her  awaking  from   the  slumber  of  conficiu 
setrurity  into  which  she  has  been  lulled  by  your  lost  cotnpr 
Have  you  not  heard  already  the  quick,  sharp  pmtc«t  <»f  the  legwU- 
ture  of  the  smallest  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  Ithodc  IsUnd? 
Ilave  you  not  already  heard  the  deep-toned  and  e-arnest  prxXest  <£ 
the  greatest  of  those  states.  New  York?     Have  yoa  not  tli 
heard  remonstrances  from  the  metroj)olis,  and  from  the  rural 
trict.s?     Do  you  doubt  that  this  is  only  tlie  rising  of  the  agitat 
that  yoa  profiaa  to  believe  is  at  rest  forever?    Do  you  forget  tb 
in  all  such  tranaactiona  as  these,  the  people  have  a  r^-si.TV'  •' 
rtview  the  acts  of  their  represenUitives,  and  a  right  to  ■: 
reconsideration  ;  that  there  is  in  our  legislative  pnictioe  h  form 
RK- ENACTMENT,  as  well  as  an  act  of  n^iettl ;  and  that  there  is  in 
|j»)liticjd  system  provision  not  only  for  obrof/tidou,  bnl  for  Bi 
TION  also?    And  when  the  proceas  of  repwii  luis  begun,  how  nuiBV 
{in»l  what  laws  will  be  open   to  repeal,   equally  with    the   Mi««uri 
compromise?     There  will  be  lljis  act,  the  fugitive  slave  law^  thi; 
a.riicle8  of  Texas  annexation,  the  territorial  laws  of  New  Mex*eo 
and  Utah,  the  slavery  laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senators  from  the  slaveholding  states,  you  are  politicians  as  «ii^ 
as  statesmen.  Let  mc  remind  you,  therefore,  that  pxliticjil  nii>t^^| 
tnents  in  this  country,  as  in  all  others,  have  their  litnvR  of  tclion 
and  reaction.  The  pendulum  moved  up  the  side  of  frt-edom  in 
1840,  and  swung  back  again  in  1844  on  the  side  of  xlavt-r}',  tra- 
vei-scrl  the  dial  in  1848,  and  touched  even  llie  mark  of  the  Wilntoi 
proviso,  and  returned  again  in  1852,  reaching  even  tlie  height  of  tb« 
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Bitlliniore  platform.  Juilge  for  yoursi-lvus  wlnji.lier  it  is  yet  a&v  ml- 
I  irig,  urid  whether  it,  will  atlain  the  hi-iglit  of  the  abrogation  of  llio 
[isaouri  compromise.  That  i»  the  maik  you  are  fixing  for  it  For 
myself,  I  may  claim  to  know  sometlung  of  llie  north.  I  see  in  the 
chungea  of  the  times  only  the  vibrations  of  the  needle,  trembling 
on  it8  pi  VOL  I  know  that  in  due  time  it  will  settle;  and  when 
it  shall  have  settled,  it  will  point,  as  it  must  point  forever,  to  the 
Mine  constant  polar  star,  tliat  sheds  down  influt-ncea  propitious 
to  freedom  as  broadly  as  it  pours  forth  its  mellow  but  invigorating 
light 

1  have  nothing  to  do,  here  or  elsewhere,  with  personal  or  i>iaty 

motives.     But  I  come  to  consider  the  motive  which  is  publicly 

aesignt^l  for  this  transaction.     It  is  a  desire  to  secure  permanent 

K^MTAce  and  liannony  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  removing  all  occa- 

H»ion  for  its  future  agitation  in  the  federal  legislature.     Was  there 

Hnot  peace  already  here?    Was  there  not  harmony  as  perfect  as  is 

ever  possible  in  the  country,  when  this  mensupe  wn.s  moved  in  the 

senate  a  month  ago?     Were  we  not,  and  was  not  the  whole  nation, 

grappling  with  that  one  great,  common,  universal  intenwt,  the  opcn- 

Hing  of  a  communication  between  our  ocean   frontiers,  and  were  we 

^not  alrcarly   reckoning  upon   the  quick  and  l)U.sy  subjugation  of 

^nature  throughout  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  the  uses  of  man, 

and  dwelling  with  almost  rapturous  enthusiasm  on  the  prospective 

enlargement  of  our  commerce  in  the  east,  and  of  our  politifud  sway 

tbroagbout  the  world?     And  what  have  we  now  here  but  the  obli- 

rion  of  d«ath,  covering  the  very  memory  of  those  great  enterprise's, 

and  prospeota,  and  hopes? 

Senators   from    the   non-slaveholding  states:    You    want  peac«. 

jink  wtll,  I  best^ech  you,  before  you  yield  the  price  now  demanded, 

for  peace  and   re."<t   fmm  slavery  agitati(>n.     France  has  got 

from   republican  agitation  Ijy  a  similar  sacrifice.     So  has 

ao  has  Hungary ;    and  so,  at  last,  ha«  Ireland.     la  the 

which  cither  of  those  nations  enjoys  worth  the  price  it  cost? 

obtained  at  such  coat,  ever  a  lasting  peace? 

Senators  from  the  slaveholding  states :  You,  too,  suppose  that  you 

an  aecoring  peace  as  well  as  victory  in  this  transaction.     I  tell  yoa 

now,  as  I  told  you  in  1850,  that  it  is  an  error,  an  unnecessary  error, 

to  supp(»»»',  that  because  you  exclude  slavery  from  these  halls  to-<Uy, 

lliat  it  will  tiot  revisit  ibem  to-morrow.    You  buried  the  Wilmoi 
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proviso  here  tben,  and  celebrated  \\s  obseqiii'^s  witb  p<>mp  and 
revelry.  And  here  it  is  again  today,  stalking  lb  rough  tbnn:  balk, 
clad  in  complete  steel  as  before.  Even  if  those  whom  j-ou  deaouncr 
as  factionists  in  the  north  would  let  it  rest,  you  yourst;lv«s  miut 
evoke  it  from  its  grave.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Say  wh»t  yvi 
will,  do  what  you  will,  here,  the  interests  of  the  non^sUveholding 
staU.<3  and  of  the  slaveholding  states  rcnmin  just  the  aanie;  and 
they  will  remain  juHt  the  same,  until  you  shall  cea^e  to  cherish  ui 
defend  slavery,  or  we  shall  cease  to  honor  and  love  freedom  1  Too 
will  not  cease  to  cherish  slavery.  Do  you  see  any  signs  that  we  a» 
becoming  indifferent  to  freedom?  On  the  contrarj',  that  old,  tndi 
'tional,  hereditary  sentiment  of  the  north  is  tnore  profound  and  more 
universal  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  slavery  agitation  yon 
deprecate  so  much  is  au  eternal  struggle  between  conservatiam  and 
progress,  between  truth  and  error,  between  right  and  wrong.  You 
lua}  sooner,  by  act  of  congress,  compel  the  st-a  to  .suppress  its  up- 
heaviugs,  and  the  round  earth  to  extinguish  its  internal  fires,  tbtn 
oblige  the  human  mind  to  cease  it*?  inquirings,  and  the  human  beut 
t»  desist  from  its  throbbings. 

Suppose  then,  for  a  moment,  that  this  agiUilion  must  go  on  here- 
after as  heretofore.  Then,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  there  will  be  nefti, 
on  both  sides,  of  moderation ;  and,  to  secure  moderation,  thers  will 
be  need  of  mediation.  Hitherto  you  have  secured  moderatioa 
by  means  of  compromises,  by  tendering  which,  the  great  mediiiw, 
now  no  more,  divided  the  people  of  the  north.  But  then  those  lo 
the  north  who  ilid  not  sympathize  with  you  in  your  coraplainte  of 
aggression  from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  those  who  did,  agreed  tlut 
if  compromises  should  be  effected,  they  would  be  chivalrously  kejit 
on  vour  part.  I  cheerfully  admit  that  they  have  been  »o  kept  hbsI 
now.  But  hereafter,  when  having  taken  advantage,  which  is  tibe 
north  will  be  called  fraudulent,  of  the  last  of  those  compminiaeBt  *> 
become,  as  you  will  be  called,  the  aggressors,  by  breaking  the  other, 
as  will  be  alleged,  in  violation  of  plighted  faith  and  honor,  wbik 
the  slavery  agitation  is  rising  higher  than  ever  before,  and  while 
your  ancient  friends,  and  those  whom  you  persist  in  regarding  «t 
your  enemies,  shall  have  been  driven  together  by  a  comtnoo  aod 
niuversal  sense  of  your  injustice,  what  new  mode  of  rest4>ring  pea« 
ami  harmony  will  you  then  propose?  What  statesman  will  lh«w 
be  in  the  south,  then,  who  can  bear  tbe  flag  of  truce?     What  «t 
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'iJOnn  in  tn^onli  who  can  rneiliate  the  ncccplfinoe  of  your  new  pro- 

Bals?     I  think  it  will  not  be  the  senator  from  Illinois. 

If,  however,  I  err  in  all  this,  let  us  suppoa«i  that  you  succeed  in 

suppreseing  political  ngitation  of  slavery  in  national  affairs.     Never- 

►liclfss,  agitittion  of  slavery  must  go  on  in  some  form;    for  all  the 

forld  around  vou  is  engnged  in  it.      It  is,  then,  high  time  for  you 

n  consider  where  you  imiy  expect  to  meet  it  next     I  much  mistake 

if.  in  that  casf,  you  do  not  meet  it  there  where  we,  who  once  were 

slavtiholding  states,  aft  you  now  are,  have  met,  and,  liappily  for  us, 

jucumbed  l»efore  it — namely,  in  the  legislative  hills,  in  the  churches 

^aad  schools,  and  at  th«  (ir»'sidr,  within  the  states  themselves.     It  iu 

•n  angel  of  mercy  with  wbicli,  sooner  or  later,  every  slaveholdiog 

»tc  most  wresth',  and  by  which  it  must  be  overcome.     Even  if,  by 

jn  of  this  me:u5ure,  it  sliould  the  .s<x)ner  come  to  that  point,  and 

bough  1  am  sure  that  you  will  not  overcome  freedom,  but  that 

freedom  will  overcame  you,  yet  I  do  not  look  even  tlien  for  dis&s- 

Inms  or  unhappy  results.     Thf  institutions  <if  our  country  are  so 

fnuned,  that  the  inevitable  conflict  of  opinion  on  slavery,  as  on 

Fvery  other  subject,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  peaceful  in  its  course 

»nd  Ijcueficrnt  in  it«  lermitintinn. 

Nor  shall  I  "  bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hoj)e  "  in  maintaining  a  just 

^uilibrium  of  the  uon-slav<-holding  states,  i^vtn  if  this  ill-starred 

jre  shall  be  adopte<l.     The  non-slavcholding  states  are  teeming 

an  increase  of  frermen — educated,  vigorous,  enlightened,  eutef> 

arising  freemen — such   freemen  as  neither  England,  nor  Home,  nor 

pven  Athens,  ever  rearetl.     Half  a  million  of  freemen  from  Euro^te 

Uinunlly  augment  that  increjise;  and  ten  years  hence  half  a  million, 

Iwcnly  years  hence  a  million  of  freemen  from  Asia  will  augment  it 

Mill  more.     You  may  oltstruoi  and  so  turn  the  direction  of  those; 

pc«oei\il  armies  away  fmm  Nebmska.     So  long  as  you  shall  leave 

them  room  on  hill  or  prairie,  by  river  side  or  in  the  mountain  fast- 

Ae«Kfl^  ihey  will  dispose  of  themselves  peacefully  and  lawfully  in  the 

ktitaoes  you  shall  have  left  open  U)  them ;  and  there  they  will  erect 

Hbew  gtates  u|K)n  fn-e  soil,  to  be  forever  maintained  and  defended  by 

Hfive  arms  and  aggrandized  by  free  labor.    American  slavery,  I  know, 

VluM  A  large  and  evor-flowinjjr  sj)nng,  but  it  cannot  pour  forth  its 

V  blackened  tide  in  vohimen  like  that  I  have  described.     If  you  uri! 

wine,  lhe«e  tides  of  freemen  atid  of  slaves  will  never  meet,  for  tbry 

will  not  voluutftrily  commingle;  but  if,  ueverthclcas,  through  your 
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own  errotieiius  policy,  tbeir  rtpulsivo  currfuts  uiusr  be  direcird 
against  eacb  other,  so  thftt  they  netrds  must  meet,  then  it  is  cwj  lu 
Bee  in  iliat  case  which  of  them  will  overcome  the  rtsistance  u(  iW 
other,  and  which  of  them,  thus  overpowered,  will  roll  bark  todrrmii 
ibe  source  which  sent  it  forth. 

*'  Mill!  pii.jxjses,  and  God  disposes."  You  may  legislatie,  and  nhnt- 
giite,  and  abnegate,  as  you  will,  but  there  is  a  Superior  Power  tlmt 
overrules  all  your  actions  and  all  your  refusals  U>  act,  and,  I  fumllv 
hope  and  trust,  overrules  them  to  the  advancement  of  the  happincw, 
greatness  and  gloi'y  of  onr  country — that  overrules,  I  know,  wA 
only  all  your  actions  and  all  your  refusals  to  act*  but  all  btuiun 
events,  to  the  distant  but  inevitable  result  of  the  equal  and  aniTnal 
liberty  of  all  men. 


NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS. 

SECOND  SPEECH.' 


I 


I  RISE  with  no  purpose  of  further  resisting  or  even  delajiBg  tba 
passage  of  this  biU.  Let  its  advocates  have  only  a  little  patience^ 
and  they  will  soon  reach  the  object  for  which  they  have  struggled ■> 
earnestly  and  so  long.  The  sun  has  set  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
guarantied  and  certain  liberties  of  all  the  unsettled  and  unorganiwd 
portions  of  the  American  continent  that  lie  within  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  United  States.  To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  in  dim  eclipse  over 
them.*  How  long  that  obstruction  shall  last,  is  known  only  to  tbo 
Power  that  directs  and  controls  all  human  eventa.  For  roysclt  I 
know  only  this — that  now  no  human  power  will  prevent  its  coming 
on,  and  that  itii  passing  oft'  will  be  hastened  and  secured  by  othiMK 
than  those  now  here,  and  perhaps  by  only  those  belonging  to  futunr 
generations. 

It  would  be  almost  factious  to  offer  further  resistance  to  this  to**- 
sure  here.  Indeed,  successful  resistance  was  never  expectt'd  to  be 
made  in  this  ball.    The  senate  floor  is  an  old  battle-ground,  on  wbicb 


■On  tlie  rclam  of  tbc  bill  fWim  the  hooteof  repr««enUtWe(  with  aaMdmaite.  VaxS,  UM. 
Bee  mrmolr,  paK<^  $H,  preitml  volamc. 
'Ad  almont  toul  rcllps*  of  the  tun  actoBlly  occarred  on  Ihkt  da; — lb*  Mtk  of  Wtf,  tSt.-B)> 
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jght  many  coiilesLs,  ftiid  always,  at  loiiat  Ainve  1820, 
•ritb  fortune  advurat;  to  the  cfiusc  of  equal  au<l  miiveraal  freedom. 
We  were  only  a  few  here  who  engaged  in  that  cause  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  contest  AH  that  we  could  hope  to  do — .-ill  tlint  we  did 
hope  to  do — was  to  organize  and  to  prepare  the  issue  kir  the  bouse 
of  representatives,  to  which  the  country  would  look  for  its  decision 
M  authoritative,  and  to  awaken  the  country,  that  it  might  be  ready 
for  the  appeal  which  would  be  made,  whatever  the  decision  of  con- 
gress might  1)6.  We  are  no  stronger  now.  Only  fourteen  at  tiie 
firet^  it  will  be  fortunate  if,  among  the  ills  and  accidents  which  sur- 
round  us,  we  shall  maintain  that  number  to  the  end. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  consummation  of  a  great  national  trans- 
aotioQ — a  transaction  which  will  close  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  our 
country — and  it  is  impossible  not  to  desire  to  pause  a  moment  and 
wan'ey  Uie  m.«ne  around  us  and  the  prospect  before  as.  However 
obncure  we  may  individually  be,  our  connection  with  this  great 
traoMtction  will  perpetuate  our  names  for  the  praise  or  for  the  cen- 
9nn  of  future  ages,  and  perbap.s  in  regions  far  remote.  If,  then,  we 
bad  no  other  motive  for  our  actions  but  that  of  an  honest  desire  for 
a  just  fame,  we  could  not  be  indifferent  to  that  scene  and  that  pros- 
pect. But  individual  interests  and  ambition  sink  into  insignificance 
in  view  of  the  interests  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  These- 
awaken,  at  least  in  me,  an  intense  .solicitude. 
It  was  Raid  by  some  in  the  beginning,  and  it  has  been  said  hy 
Bra  later  in  this  debate,  that  it  wa.<i  doubtful  whether  it  would  ho 
cause  of  slavery  or  the  cause  of  freedom  that  would  gain  advun- 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  find  it  ueeciwary  to  be- 
>rious,  nor  even  unjust  to  others,  in  order  that  n)y  own  course- 
may  be  approved.  I  am  sure  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Illi- 
noM  [Bf  r.  Douolar]  did  not  mean  that  the  slave  states  should  gnin: 
jn  aflvantage  over  the  free  states,  for  he  diHcinitned  it  when  lie  intnv 
Hiocd  the  bill.  I  believe  in  all  candor  that  the  honorable  senntur 
^km  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs],  who  comes  out  at  the  cla««eof  the  battle 
IB  one  uf  the  chicfest  leaders  of  the  victorious  |>arty,  is  sineere  in 
dedaring  his  own  opinion  that  the  slave  states  will  gain  no  unjust 
advantage  over  the  frcr!  st.ntcfs,  beeatisf  }\f  di.'^claitns  it  as  a  triumph 
in  thdr  behalf,  Notwithstanding  all  lhi.^  however,  what  hasrx-curn'd 
bore  and  in  the  country,  during  tliis  uont«st,  has  crjm(>elIiMi  a  convio- 
tioo  that  slavery  will  gitiii  Mjmrthing,  ond  iVeedom  will  endure  n 
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severe,  though  I  hope  not  aa  irretrievable  loss.  The  slaveholihug 
states  are  pjwsive,  quiet,  conteut  and  satisfied  with  the  prosjx'ctive 
boon,  and  the  free  states  are  excited  and  alarmed  with  fearful  fon^ 
Ixnlings  and  8i|i)»rchen6ion8.  The  iniputience  for  tue  speedy  paasai^ 
of  the  bill  maniicsted  by  its  friends,  betrays  a  knowledge  that  thi&ts 
the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  the  free  statesi.  They  tboaght 
in  the  bt-giniiing  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the  measure  bv 
inserting  the  Clayton  amendment,  wliich  would  exclude  unustursl- 
ized  foreign  inhabitants  of  the  territories  from  the  right  of  suffnige. 
And  now  they  seem  willing,  with  almost  perfect  unanimity,  to  relin- 
quish that  sjitVguard,  rather  than  to  delay  the  adoption  of  the  pnDd[)al 
measure  for  at  most  a  year,  perhaps  f!ir  only  a  week  ur  a  day.  Sup}^>o« 
that  the  senate  should  adhere  to  that  condition,  which  so  lately  wm 
thought  so  wise  and  so  important — what  then  ?  The  bill  could  onlj 
go  back  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  must  either  yield  or 
insist!  In  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  a  decision  in  favor  of  tlr 
bill  would  be  secured,  for  even  if  tlie  house  should  disagree,  Uii* 
sonate  would  have  time  to  recede.  But  the  majority  will  huzAii 
nothing,  even  on  a  prospect  so  certain  aa  this.  They  will  recede  U 
once,  without  a  moment's  further  struggle,  from  the  condition,  and 
thus  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill,  now  to-night.  Why  such  haate? 
Even  if  the  question  were  to  go  to  the  country  before  a  final  dedsioo 
here,  what  would  there  be  wrong  in  that?     There  is  no  '    ing 

who  will  say  that  the  country  anticipaU^d,  or  that  /i«  auii  ^n* 

tation  of  this  measure  in  congress,  when  this  congress  was  elected, 
or  even  when  it  assembled  in  Docemljer  la.st. 

Under  such  circumstimces,  and  in  the  midst  of  agitation  andexcitr- 
ment  and  debates;,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  certainly  the  ooantiy  hit 
not  decided  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  refusid,  then,  to  let  tbeqacf' 
tiou  go  to  the  country,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  slave  sUrtcfi,  it 
represented  here,  expect  from  the  passtige  of  this  bill  what  the  bxt 
fttates  insist  that  they  will  lose  by  it,  an  advantage,  a  maUrriai  adran- 
tage,  and  not  a  mere  abstraction.  There  are  men  in  the  slave  statet, 
OS  in  the  free  states,  who  insist  alway.s  too  pertinaciously  upon  ma* 
abstractions.  But  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  slave  states  k>-dtf> 
They  are  in  eaniest  in  seeking  for  and  securing  an  objixjl,  and  *■ 
important  one.  I  believe  they  are  going  to  have  it.  1  do  not  kuo» 
how  long  the  advantage  gainetl  will  last,  nor  how  great  or  comprelien- 
sive  it  will  be.    Every  senator  who  agrees  with  me  in  opinian  moirtM 
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«s  I  do — that  under  such  circuuiBtauces  he  can  forego  nothing  that  can 
be  done  decently,  with  due  respect  to  diflference  of  opinion,  and  con- 
sistently with  the  constitutional  and  settled  rules  of  legislation,  to 
jlace  the  true  merits  of  the  question  before  the  country.  Questions 
"inetimes  occur,  which  seem  to  have  two  right  sides.  Such  were 
le  questions  that  divided  the  English  nation  between  Pitt  and  Fox — 
luch  the  contest  between  the  assailant  and  the  defender  of  Quebec, 
^hc  judgment  of  the  world  was  suspended  by  its  sympathies,  and 
iraed  ready  to  descend  in  favor  of  him  who  should  be  most  gallant 
conduct.  And  so,  when  both  fell  with  equal  chivalry  on  the  aame 
Seld,  the  survivors  united  in  raising  a  common  monument  to  the 
glorious  but  rival  memories  of  Wolfie  and  Montt^alm.  But  this  con- 
test involves  a  moral  question.  The  slave  states  so  present  it.  They 
inintain  that  African  slavery  is  not  erroneous,  not  unjust,  not  incon* 
sisU'nt  witlj  the  mlvancing  cause  of  human  nature.  Since  they  so 
ird  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  statesmen  representing  those  states 
in'ii'  1  Hint  ft  vindication  of  this  system  by  the  congress  of  the 

|Uii!'.   - I'S.     On  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  free  states  regard 

•very  as  erroneous,  unjust,  oppressive,  and  therefore  absolutely 
looDsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Amerienn  constitution  and 
>Tcniment,  Who  will  expect  us  to  he  indifferent  to  the  decisions 
if  the  American  people  and  of  mankind  on  such  an  issue? 
Again  :  there  ie  suspended  on  the  issue  of  this  contest  the  pcliti* 
J  ••quilibrium  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states.  It  is  no 
^pheme^al  question,  no  idle  question,  whether  slavery  shall  go  on 
lureftsing  its  influence  over  the  central  power  here,  or  whether  free- 
iom  shall  gain  the  a.''c»'ndency.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  statesmen 
if  the  slave  states  indifferent  on  so  momentous  a  question,  and  as 
can  it  be  expected  that  those  of  the  free  states  will  betray  their 
»wn  great  cause.  And  now  it  remains  for  me  to  declare^  in  view 
»f  the  decision  of  this  conlrovcrsy  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  have  seen 
nothing  and  heard  nothing  dunng  its  progn:»8  t^j  change  the  opinions 
'which  at  the  earliest  proper  period  I  doliWratcly  expix'sscd.  Cer- 
plainly,  I  have  not  seen  the  evidence  then  promised,  that  the  froo 
\tK»  would  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  As  certainly,  too,  I  may  say 
hat  I  hiivc  ni(t  »crn  tlic  fulfilUm-nt  of  the  promi!«e  that  the  history 
>f  the  last  thirty  years  would  be  revised,  corrected,  and  unn-nded, 
Inri  that  it  would  then  appear  that  the  country,  during  all  that 
iriod,  hud  been  renting  in  prosj^erity  and  contentment  and  peace, 
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not  upon  a  valid,  constitutional,  and  irrevocable  cou'  «• 

tween  the  slave  states  and  the  free  states,  but  upon  an    tij. 

tional  and  false,  and  even  infamous,  act  of  congressional  asiu|xatH>n. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  now,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  Batis-tictl 
that,  after  all  this  debate,  the  history  of  the  ctjutitry  will  go  down 
to  posterity  just  as  it  stood  before,  carrying  to  ihein  the  everUisting 
facta  that  until  1820  the  congress  of  the  United  States  legiaJatt^l  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  new  territories  wh«?iicv<r 
that  object  was  practicable;  and  that  in  that  year  they  bo  far  mmii- 
fied  that  policy,  under  alarming  apprehensions  of  civil  convulsiim, 
by  a  constitutional  enactment  in  the  character  of  a  compact,  as  to 
admit  Missouri  a  new  slave  state ;  but  upon  the  express  coDditu>n, 
stipulated  in  favor  of  the  free  states,  that  slavery  should  be  foretw 
prohibited  in  aU  the  residue  of  the  existing  and  unorganized  teni- 
tory  of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  36^  30* 
north  latitude.  Certainly,  I  find  nothing  to  win  my  fkvor  toward 
the  bill  in  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Maryland  [Hr, 
Pearce],  to  restore  the  Clayton  amendment,  which  was  strnck  out 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  So  far  from  voting  for  that  pinpoft' 
tion,  I  shall  vote  against  it  now,  as  I  did  when  it  was  under  ooniod- 
eration  here  before,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  adopted  as  early 
as  any  political  opinions  I  ever  had,  and  cherished  aa  long,  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  mere  conventional  right,  but  an  iohereot 
natural  right,  of  which  no  government  can  rightly  deprive  any  adtilt 
man  who  is  subject  to  its  authority,  and  obligated  to  its  support. 

I  hold,  moreover,  that  inasmuch  as  every  man  is,  by  force  of  ri^ 
cumstances  beyond  his  own  control,  a  subject  of  government  Aone- 
where,  he  is,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  society,  entitled  to 
share  equally  in  the  conferring  of  political  power  on  tboae  who 
wield  it,  if  he  is  not  disqualified  by  crime ;  that  in  a  despotic  gov* 
cmment  he  ought  to  be  allowed  arms,  in  a  free  government  the 
ballot  or  the  open  vote,  as  a  means  of  self-protection  against  nn- 
endurable  oppression.  I  am  not  likely,  therefore,  to  restone  to  tiiii 
biU  an  amendment  which  would  deprive  it  of  an  important  featuM 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  one  J>t^ 
haps,  the  only  feature  that  harmonizes  with  my  own  ccn  if 

justice.     It  is  true  that  the  house  of  repreeentativea  stij  H 

suflFrages  for  white  men  as  a  condition  for  opening  it  to  tl  ;■  • 
proscription  and  slavery  of  the  African.     I  shall  aeparate  ihcni.    I 
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iiall  vote  for  the  former,  and  against  the  latter,  glad  lo  get  univrsal 
itTnigc  of  white  men,  if  only  that  can  be  gained  now,  and  working 
right  on,  full  of  hope  and  confideaoe,  for  the  prevention  or  the 
abn>gstioQ  of  slavery  in  the  territories  hereafter. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  honorable  senator 
from  Delaware,  mine  ancient  and  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Clayton], 
perseveres  in  opposing  the  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
onnuturnlized  foreigner  in  the  U'rritories.  Congress  cannot  deny 
him  that  right,  lion;  is  the  third  article  of  that  convention  bj 
wliicli  Louisiana,  including  Kansas  and  Nebriiskn,  was  ceded  to  the 
Un>led  States: 

•'The  inbobibuits  of  tho  ceded  t»Tritory  shftll  he  incorpornfr-d  in  the  Union  of 
fhc  United  Sutes,  and  xdniillpd  as  soon  as  {>oti8ible,  Kccordin^  to  the  principle* 
«r  ihe  fedpTiil  (H)ni>titutioii,  to  the  enjoyment  of  \hc  ripht«,  privilefrea,  and  immo- 
Ditit'«.  ol'  (-itixeiin  of  tlie  United  Sui(«8;  nnd  in  the  tncnnliiue  Ibey  sbikll  be  main- 
taitied  knd  protected  in  tlie  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
wl'fion  thoy  pn>fi«u" 

The  inhabitAnts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  citizens  already,  and 
by  force  of  tliis  treaty  must  continue  to  be,  and  as  such  to  enjoy  the 
Hi  •  t  of  Buft'rage,  whatever  laws  you  may  make  to  the  contrary. 
Mv  opinions  arc  well  known,  to  wit:  That  slavery  is  not  only  an 
evil,  but  «  loc«l  one,  injurious  and  ultimately  pernicious  lo  society, 
wht-n?ver  it  exists,  and  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  principles 
of  !«ix:iely  in  this  country.  I  am  not  willing  to  oxtcnil  nor  to  per* 
mit  the  ext^-nsioii  of  that  loOil  evil  into  regions  now  free  within  our 
empire.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  difter  from  me,  and  who 
regard  the  constitution  of  the  United  StJites  as  an  instrument  which 
sanctions  slavery  as  well  as  freedom.  But  if  I  could  admit  a  pro|)0- 
sitioa  so  incongruons  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  federal  oon- 

If'  '    "         and  the  known  sentiments  of  its  illiistriouB  foundeis,  and 
«•  i  conclude  that  slavery  was  niitionul,  I  mtist  still  cherish 

the  opinion  that  it  is  an  evil ;  and  because  it  is  o  national  one,  I  am 

ie  more  firmly  hrld  and  l»ound  to  [)revent  on  incnvisr  of  ir,  tend* 
g,  as  I  think  it  munifcstly  do«»,  to  the  weaktniing  and  ultimate 
rerthrow  of  the  constitution  ita*ilf,  and  therefore  to  the  injutr  of 
I  mankitid.  I  know  there  have  been  states  which  have  en<lun'd 
ng,  and  achieved  much,  which  tolerated  slavery;  but  that  wn.s  not 
the  «lnT<Ty  of  caste,  like  African  slavery.  Such  slavery  tends  U> 
^Irmoralize  equally  the  subjected  race  and  the  superior  one.     It  has 
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been  the  absence  of  such  slavery  from  Europe  that  has  given  lier 
nations  their  superiority  over  other  countries  in  that  hemiajihers. 
Slavery,  wherever  it  exists,  begets  fear,  and  fear  is  the  parrnt  of 
weakness.  What  is  the  secret  of  that  eternal,  sleepless  anxiety  ia 
the  legislative  halls,  and  even  at  the  firesides,  of  the  slave  stiitre, 
always  asking  new  stipulations,  new  compromises  and  ubrog&tioM 
of  compromises,  new  assumptions  of  power  and  abnegations  of 
power,  but  fear  ?  It  is  the  apprehension  that,  even  if  safe  now, 
they  will  not  always  or  long  be  secure  against  some  invasion  or 
some  aggression  from  the  free  states.  What  is  the  secret  of  the 
humiliating  part  which  proud  old  Spain  is  acting  at  this  day,  tn-m* 
bling  between  alarms  of  American  intrusion  into  Cuba  on  one  side, 
and  Briti.sh  dictation  on  the  other,  but  the  fact  that  she  has  cherished 
slavery  so  long,  and  still  cherishes  it,  in  the  last  of  her  Americta 
colonial  possessions?  Thus  i'ar,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  air  s»f«i 
under  the  laws  of  1820,  against  the  introduction  of  this  element  f>f 
national  debility  and  decline.  The  bill  before  us.  u.s  we  are  ttwun-d, 
contains  a  great  principle,  a  glorious  principle;  ajid  yet  llmt  yon- 
ciple,  when  fully  ascertained,  proves  to  be  nothing  leas  than  tha 
subversion  of  that  security,  not  only  within  the  t*-rritories  of  Kan.sa» 
and  Nebraska,  but  within  all  the  other  present  and  future  new  terri* 
tories  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  t 
principle  that  is  involved,  but  that  those  who  crowd  this  measure 
with  so  much  zeal  and  earnestness,  must  expect  that  either  frecilcm 
or  slavery  shall  gain  something  by  it  in  thoee  regiona.  The  cm», 
tlien,  sUinds  thus  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska:  Freedom  may  loee,  bat 
certainly  can  gain  nothing;  while  sljtvcry  may  gain,  but  as  oertoinij 
can  lose  nothing. 

So  far  ns  I  iim  conwrncd,  the  litne  for  looking  on  the  dark  iiilo 
has  passed.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  slavery  at  most  can  get  nothing 
more  th:m  Kansas;  while  Nebraska,  the  wider  northern  trgiott,  will, 
under  existing  cir'Cumstunoe.M,  escape,  for  the  reaiicm  that  its  soil  and 
climate  urtt  uncongenial  with  tlie  staples  of  slave  culture — n«^ 
sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Moreover,  since  the  public  attention  b«B 
been  so  well  and  so  effectually  directed  toward  the  subject,  I  chtrish 
a  hope  that  slavery  may  be  prevented  even  from  giiining  a  foothold 
in  Kansas.  Congress  only  gives  consent,  but  it  does  not  And  cjtunot 
introduce  slavery  there.  Slavery  will  be  embarrassed  by  it*«  own 
over-grasping  spirit     No  one,  I  am  sure,  anticipates  the  pawbb 
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rce^tablislinicnt  of  the  Africfln  sluve  tnide.  The  tiile  of  einignlioil 
lo  Kaiisjis  is  tbertfore  to  bo  supplied  there  solely  by  the  domestic 
fountain  of  slave  production.  But  slavery  has  aJ»o  other  regions 
besides  Kaiisus  to  be  filled  from  that  fountain.  There  are  all  of  New 
Mexico  and  all  of  Utjth  already  within  the  United  States;  and  then 
there  is  Cul>a,  that  consumes  Hlave  labor  and  life  as  fast  aa  any  one 
of  the  slaveholding  slates  can  supply  it;  and  besides  these  regions, 
there  reuiaiiis  all  of  Mexico  down  lo  tlie  isthmus.  The  stream  uf 
jtlave  labor  flowing  from  so  small  a  fountain,  and  broken  into  several 
.livcrjfvnl  cliiiiiMi'l.s,  will  not  cover  so  great  a  field  ;  and  it  is  retison- 
ably  u^  W  hoped  ihut  the  part  of  it  nearest  to  the  north  pole  will 
be  the  lust  to  be  inundated. 

But  Afriam  slave  emigration  is  to  compete  with  free  emigratiuti 
jf  while  men,  and  the  source  of  this  latter  tide  is  as  ample  as  the 

I  civilization  of  the  two  entire  continents.     Tlie  honorable  senator 
from  Delaware  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  a  startling  fact,  that  twenty 
ibuusand  Kuropean  immignuits  arrived  in  New  York  in  one  month. 
He  hfis  staled  the  fuel  with  loo  much  mo<leriitii>n.     On  my  return 
|lo  the  Cflpital,  a  diiy  or  two  ago,  I  met  twelve  thousand  of  these 
immignuit^s  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  on  one  morning,  and 
who  had  thnmged  the  churches  on  the  following  siibbnth,  to  return 
thaolu  for  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  for  their 
arrival  in  the  land,  n<>t  of  slavery,  but  of  lilx-rly.     I  al-sothonk  (i<kI 
for  their  escape,  nn<l  for  their  coming.     They  are  now  on  their  way 
westward,  and  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  preceding  them, 
will  speed   many  of  them   toward  Kansas  and  Nebniska.      tSuch 
^—arrivals  are  not  extraordinary — they  occur  almost  every  week ;  and 
^■ibe  imtnigration  from  Germany,  IVom  Great  Britain,  and  from  Nor> 
'      way,  and  from  Sweden,  during  the  European  war,  will  rise  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  in  a  year.     And  with  this  tide  is 
be  mingled  one  rapidly  swelling  from  Asia  and  from  the  islands 
f  tbe  South  seas.     All  the  immigrants,  under  this  bill  as  the  houso 

f  r  •  - Vitivea  overruling  you  have  ordered,  will  be  good,  loyal, 

libt;  -J,,  jslavery  fciiring  citizens.     Come  on,  then,  g<.'ntkmi-n 

ibe  slave  states.     Since  there  is  no  escaping  y<jur  challenge,  I 

pt  it  in  behalf  of  the  caiuwi  of  freedom.     We  will  engage  ia 

eompetition  for  the  virgiu  soil  of  Kansas,  and  God  give  the  victory 

llic  side  whicl)  ia  stronger  in  numbers  as  it  is  in  right. 


m 
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There  are,  buwever,  enrnest  ndvocntes  of  this  bilJ,  who  do  not 
expect,  and  who,  I  suppose,  do  not  desire,  that  slavery  shall  gain 
ftossession  of  NoVjraska.  What  do  ilicy  t'xpeet  to  gain  ?  The  hon- 
orable senator  from  Indiana  says  that  by  thus  obliterating  the  Uit- 
»y\\n  compromise  restriction,  they  will  gain  a  fahula  mfo,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebniaka  may  write  whatever  ibrj 
will.  This  is  the  great  principle  of  the  bill,  as  he  umlerstands  it 
Well,  what  gain  is  there  in  that?  You  obliterate  a  constitution  of 
freedom.  If  they  wnte  a  new  constitution  of  freedom,  can  the  mir 
bo  better  than  the  old?  If  they  write  a  constitution  of  si  amy, 
will  it  not  be  a  worse  one?  I  ask  the  honorable  senator  that!  But 
the  honorable  senator  says  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  will  have 
the  privilege  of  establishing  institutions  for  themselves.  They  have 
tiow  the  privilege  of  establishing  free  instittitions.  Is  it  a  pnvilfgc, 
then,  to  establish  slavery  ?  If  so,  what  a  mockery  are  all  our  con- 
stitutions, which  prevent  the  inhabititnts  from  capri'-  ibvurt- 
ing  free  institutions  sind  establishing  institutions  of  r^  .  It  I* 
a  sophism,  a  subtlety,  to  talk  of  conferring  upon  a  country,  tJmMly 
secure  in  the  bk'ssings  of  freedom,  the  power  of  self-destruction. 

What  mankind  everywhere  want,  is  nut  ilie  removal  of  the  coo- 
Btitutions  of  freedom  which  they  have,  that  they  may  make  at  thuir 
pleasure  con.stitulions  of  slavery  or  of  freedom,  but  the  privnlegf?  of 
retaining  constitutions  of  freedom  when  they  already  have  thctn, 
and  the  removal  of  constitutions  of  slavery  when  they  have  them, 
that  they  may  establish  constitutions  of  freedom  in  their  place. 
"We  hold  on  tenaciously  to  all  existing  conHtitutions  of  freedora. 
Who  denounces  any  man  for  diligently  adhering  to  such  constitu- 
tions? Who  would  dare  to  denounce  any  one  for  disloyalty  to  ouf 
existing  constitutions,  if  they  were  constitutions  of  '  d 

slavery  ?     But  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  priis'  _  n- 

portant  in  regard  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  than  as  a  genend  one — • 
general  principle  applicable  to  all  other  present  and  ftitun  •'■• 

of  the  United  States.  Do  honorable  scnat<irs  then  indn  .  ., ,  ■* 
they  are  establishing  a  principle  at  all?  If  so,  I  think  they  rgnv 
giously  err,  whether  the  principle  is  eiihrr  good  or  bad,  right  or 
wrong.  They  are  not  eslal)Ii«hiug  it,  and  cannot  establish  it  in  thiai 
way.  Yon  subvert  one  law  capriciously,  by  making  another  law  in 
its  place.  That  is  all.  Will  your  law  have  any  mors  weight, 
authority,  solemnity,  or  binding  force  on  future  congrw»«  than  the 
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firet  had?  You  abrogate  the  law  of  your  predecfBsore — others  will 
have  equal  power  and  equal  liberty  to  abrogate  yours.  You  allow 
no  barriers  around  the  old  law,  to  protect  it  from  abrogation.  You 
rrect  none  around  your  new  law,  to  stay  the  hand  of  future  inno- 
ators. 

On  what  ground  do  you  expect  the  new  law  to  stand  ?     If  you 
Ittre  candid,  you  will  confess  that  you  rest  your  assumption  on  the 
uud  that  the  free  stAtts  will  never  agitate  repeal,  but  always 
uievce.     It  may  be  that  you  are  right.     I  am  not  going  to  predict 
e  course  of  the  free  states.     I  claim  no  authority   to  speak  for 
v^d  still  leaa  to  say  what  they  will  do.     But  I  may  venture  to 
if  they  shall  not  repeal  this  law,  it  will  not  Ix:  because  thej 
not  strong  enough  to  do  it.     They  have  power  in  the  house  of 
resentatives  greater  than  that  of  llie  slave  states,  and,  when  they 
oose  to  exercise  it,  a  power  gR*ater  even  here  in  the  .senate.     The 
static  are  not  dull  scholars,  even  in  practical  political  strategy, 
hen  you  shall  have  taught  them  that  a  compromi.se  law  establish* 
^ng  freedom  can  be  abrogated,  and  the  Union  nevertheless  stand, 
i>u  will  have  let  them  into  another  secret,  namely :  that  a  law  per* 
Mr  esUtbiishing  slavery  can  be  repcale<l,  and  the  Union 
.;  Ifss  remain  firm.     If  you  inquire  why  they  do  not  stand 
tbeir  rights  and  their  interests  more  firmly,  I  will  tell  you  to  the 
tof  my  ability.     It  is  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  strength, 
therefore  unflus{»ecling,   and  slow  to  apprehend  danger.     The 
nason  why  you  prevail  in  so  many  contests,  is  because  you  are  in 
?r|>ettial  fear. 

^rUere  cannot  be  a  convocation  of  abo1itioni.st8,  however  imprao 
ble,  in  Faneuil  hall  or  the  Tabernaclp,  though  it  consists  of  men 
llnd  women  who  have  separated  themselves  from  all  efTective  politi* 
parties,  and  who  have  renounced  all  jwlitical  agencies,  even 
:ioiigh  they  resolve  that  they  will  vote  for  nobody,  not  even  for 
btfmsclvea,  to  carry  out  their  purposes,  and  though  they  practise  on 
lat  resolution,  but  you  take  alarm,  and  your  agitation  renders 
leosanry  such  compromises  as  those  of  1^20  and  1850.  We  are 
^oong  in  the  arts  of  politics;  you  are  old,  Wc  are  strong ;  you 
'are  weak.  Wo  are,  therefore,  over-confident,  cnrcless,  and  in<liffcr- 
it;  yo«»  are  vigilant  and  active.  These  arc  traits  that  n-donnd  to 
jTour  praise.  They  are  mentioned  not  in  your  disparagement.  I 
By  only  that  there  may  be  an  cxte^nt  of  intervention,  of  aggression, 
V«u  IV.  flo 
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on  your  side,  which  may  )nda(;e  the  north,  at  some  time,  eiiher  ia 
this  or  in  some  ftiture  generation,  to  adopt  your  tactics  aitd  follow 
your  example.  Remember  now,  that  by  unanimous  conaent,  ihii 
new  law  will  be  a  repealable  statute,  exposefl  to  all  the  cbaooes  of 
the  Missouri  compromise.  It  stands  an  infinitely  worse  cbanf^of 
endurance  than  that  compromise  did. 

The  Missouri  compromise  wajs  a  transaction  which  w 
patriotic  statesmen  agreed  to  surround  and  fortify  will. 
pies  of  a  compact  for  mutual  considerations,  passed  and  exrcutcd, 
and  therefore,  although  not  irrepealable  in  fact,  yet  irrepealablr  m 
honor  and  conscience ;  and,  down  at  least  until  this  very  session  i<f 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  it  has  had  the  force  and  autli«rtit]r 
not  merely  of  an  act  of  congress,  but  of  a  covenant  between  tim 
free  states  and  the  slave  states,  scarcely  less  eacred  than  the  ooa»titn- 
tion  itself.  Now,  then,  who  are  your  contracting  parties  in  the  law 
establishing  governments  in  Kansas  and  Nebniska,  ami  aVirogutinjf 
the  Missouri  compromise?  What  are  the  equivalents  in  this  law? 
What  has  the  north  given,  and  what  has  the  south  gut  back  ihit 
makes  this  a  contract?  Who  pretends  that  it  is  luiy thing  more  tbu 
an  ordinary  act  of  ordinary  legislation?  If,  then,  a  law  which  lai 
all  the  forms  and  solemnities  recognized  by  common  oonseoi  at  % 
compact,  and  is  covered  with  traditions,  cannot  stand  ainid  tbif 
shuffling  of  this  balance  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  «t«ie\ 
tell  rne  what  chance  this  new  law  that  you  are  passing  will  bavr? 

You  are,  moreover  setting  a  precedent  which  abrogitits  all  cwn- 
promises.  Four  years  ago,  you  obtained  the  consent  of  a  punioo 
of  the  free  states — enough  to  render  the  effort  at  immediate  nrpnJ 
or  resistiinoe  alike  impossible^to  what  we  regarded  as  an  udccou- 
tutional  act  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  That  was  dieclaft4, 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  Dame  of  ll« 
two  parties,  the  slave  states  and  free  states  in  congress,  ao  irrvpesl^ 
able  law — not  even  U>  be  questioned,  although  it  vp  ■'  ooultt- 

tution.     In  cslablishing  this  new  principle,  you  expv.     :  Law  «1m> 

to  the  chunces  of  repeal.  You  not  only  so  expose  the  fugitive  tintt 
law,  but  there  is  no  solemnity  about  the  articles  for  the  annexatino 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  does  not  hang  about  the  M» 
souri  compromise;  and  when  you  have  shown  that  the  Mis'wtjh 
compromise  can  be  repealed,  then  the  articles  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  are  subject  to  the  will  and  pleasure  and  the  caprice  of  a  itnr 
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iBJoritj  in  congress.     Do  you,  then,  expe<l  that  the  free 
to  observe  compacts,  and  you  to  be  at  liberty  to  break 

[them ;  that  they  are  to  submit  to  laws  and  leave  them  on  the  statute 
book,  however  unconstitutional  and  however  grievous,  and  that  you. 
are  to  rest  under  no  such  obligation  ?  I  think  it  is  not  a  reasonable 
expectation.  Say,  then,  who  from  the  north  will  be  bound  to  admit 
Kansas,  when  Kansas  shall  come  in  here,  if  she  shall  come  as  a 
slave  state? 

The  honorable  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs],  and  I  know 

Ite  is  as  sincere  as  he  is  ardent,  sjiys  if  he  shall  be  here  when 
Kansas  comes  as  a  free  state,  he  will  vote  for  her  admission.  I 
doubt  not  that  he  would ;  but  he  will  not  be  here,  for  the  very 
reason,  if  there  be  no  other,  that  he  would  vote  that  way.  When 
Onsgon  or  Minnesota  shall  come  here  for  admission — within  one 
jear,  or  two  years,  or  three  years  from  this  time — we  shall  then  see 
what  your  new  principle  is  worth  in  its  obligation  upon  the  slave* 
holding  ataliea.  No;  you  establish  no  principle,  you  only  abrogate 
m  prinriple  which  wa."*  estfibliabcd  for  your  own  securitv  as  well  m 
oora;  and  while  you  think  you  are  abnegating  and  resigning  all 
power  and  all  authority  on  this  subject  into  tlie  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  territories,  you  arc  only  getting  over  a  difficulty  in  settling 
this  question  in  the  organization  of  two  new  territories,  by  poat|»on» 

■  ing  it  till  thry  come  here  to  be  admitte<l  as  states,  slave  or  free. 

'  In  saying  that  your  new  principle  will  not  be  established  by  this 
Ijill,  I  reaunn  firom  obvious,  clear,  well'setrlwi  prinoi[)le8  of  human 
lUUure.  Slavery  and  freedom  are  antagonifiticul  elements  in  thia 
country.  The  founders  of  the  constitution  framed  it  with  a  know- 
ledge of  that  antagonism,  and  siiifcrcd  it  to  continue,  that  it  might 
work  out  ita  own  ends.     There  is  a  commercial  antagonism,  an  irre- 

,  ooncilahle  one,  between  the  systems  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor. 
They  have  been  at  war  with  each  other  ever  since  the  government 

)  wait  established,  and  that  war  is  to  continue  forever.     The  contest, 
rhen  it  ripens  b^'tween  these  two  untjigonistie  rlementfi,  is  to  be  set- 

I  Ued  Borne  where;  it  is  to  be  settled  in  the  seat  of  ccntml  power,  in 

^lhe  fwleral  legislature.    The  constitution  make*  it  the  duty  of  the 
ItTftl  government  to  determine  qucKtinns  u*  ofti-n  as  tliev  shall 
in  favor  of  one  or  ihe  other  pnrty,  and   refers   the  de<Msion  of 

[tbrm  to  the  majority  of  the  vot<'S  in  th«^  two  housea  of  congrew.     It 

[will  come  back  here,  then,  in  spite  of  all  the  efTortx  to  ewnpc  from  it 
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This  antagonism  must  end  either  in  a  gcparation  of  the  anbgo- 
nistic  parties  —  tbe  slnveholding  states  and  the  free  states  —  or, 
secondly,  in  the  complete  esuiblishment  of  the  influence  ofihenlare 
power  over  the  free — or  else  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  cslablishmpnt 
of  the  superior  influence  of  freedom  over  the  interests  of  sl&renr. 
It  will  not  1)6  terminated  by  a  voluntary  secession  of  either  partj- 
Commercial  interests  bind  the  slave  siati-s  and  the  free  states  togellicr 
in  links  of  gold  that  are  riveted  with  iron,  and  iLoy  cannot  bebrnken 
by  passion  or  by  ambition.  Either  party  will  submit  to  the  a5<cii(i- 
ency  of  the  other,  rather  than  yii'ld  to  tbe  commercial  advanisp-* 
of  this  Union.  Political  ties  bind  the  Union  together — a  common 
necessity,  and  not  merely  a  common  necessity,  but  the  oornmon  in- 
terests of  empire— of  such  empire  us  the  world  has  uev«>r  bffon 
seen.  The  control  of  the  national  power  is  the  control  of  the  gn«t 
we-stern  continent ;  and  the  control  of  this  continent  is  to  be  in  a 
very  few  years  the  controlling  influence  in  the  world.  Who  is  liiere 
north,  that  hates  slavery  so  much,  or  who,  south,  that  hates  emanci- 
pation so  intensely,  that  he  can  attempt,  with  any  hope  of  sucoess, 
to  break  a  Union  thus  forged  and  welded  together?  I  Lave  alwm 
heard,  with  equal  pity  and  disgust,  threats  of  disunion  in  the  fr«e 
stales,  upd  nimilar  threats  in  the  slaveholdiug  states.  1  know  that 
men  may  rave  in  the  hf>at  of  passion,  and  under  gn^at  political  trx- 
citeinent;  but  I  know  that  when  it  comes  to  n  question  whether  this 
XTuiuii  shall  stimd,  either  with  freedom  or  with  shivery,  the  maii«s 
will  uphold  it,  and  it  will  stand  until  some  inhervut  vice  in  its  cos- 
stitntion,  not  yet  disclosf^d,  shall  cfiuse  its  dissolution,  K 
taining  these  opinions,  there  are  for  nie  only  two  allertiui 
either  to  let  slavery  gain  unlimited  sway,  or  so  to  exert  what  little 
power  and  influence  I  may  have,  as  to  secure,  if  I  can,  the  ultimate 
preddminiince.of  freedom. 

Ill  doing  this,  I  do  no  more  than  those  who  believe  the  Klave 
power  is  Tightest,  wisest,  and  best,  are  doing,  and  will  continue  to 
do,  with  my  free  consent,  to  establish  its  complete  supremacy.  If 
they  shall  succeed,  I  still  shall  be,  as  I  have  been,  a  loyal  cibaen. 
If  We  succeed,  I  know  they  will  be  loyal  also,  because  it  will  h« 
safest,  wisest,  and  best,  for  them  to  be  so.  The  question  is  one,  noi 
of  a  (lay,  or  of  a  year,  but  of  many  years,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
many  generations.  Like  all  other  great  political  qurstions,  it  will 
be  attended  sometimes  by  excitement,  sometimes  by  passion,  and 
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laps,  rveii  by  fuctiim  ;  but  it  is  sure  to  be  settled  in  a 
corislitutioiiaJ  way,  wilhyul  aiij  violent  sbock  to  society,  or  to  any 
of  its  great  intcitists.  It  is,  moreover,  sure  lo  be  settled  rightly; 
becaiue  it  will  be  si-ttled  under  iho  bonign  iDfluences  of  republiciin- 
iam  and  Cbristiauity,  according  lo  the  principles  of  truth  aud  justiot!, 
as  aiicertained  by  hucnaa  reason.     In  pursuing  such  a  course,  it 

tfeenos  to  me  obviously  as  wise  as  it  is  necessary  lo  save  all  exi^ting 
laws  and  constitutions  which  are  conservative  of  freedom,  and  to 
» permit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  establishment  of  no  new  ones  in  favor 
of  sJavery ;  aud  thus  lo  turn  away  the  thoughts  of  the  states  wliiL-h 
tolerate  slavery  from  politiciU  efforts  to  perpetuate  what  in  its  nature 
cannot  be  perpetual,  to  the  more  wise  and  benign  policy  of  emanci- 
pation. 
'^m  This,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  the  simple,  easy  path  of  duty 
^Plbr  the  Atncrican  statesman.  I  will  not  contemplate  that  other  ultt^r- 
native — the  greater  ascendency  of  the  slave  power.     I  believe  that 

Pif  it  ever  shall  come,  the  voice  of  freedom  will  cease  to  be  heanl  in 
these  balls,  whatever  may  be  the  evils  and  dangers  wliich  slavery 
shall  protluce.    I  say  this  without  disrespect  for  representatives  of 
slave  suites,  and  I  say  it  becau.se  the  rights  of  petition  and  of  debate- 
on  that  subject  are  effectually  suppressed — necessarily  suppressed — 
in  all  the  slave  slates,  and  because  they  are  not  always  held  in  reve- 
rence even  now,  in  the  two  houses  of  congress.     When  freedom  of 
^vvipe«cb  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  shall  have  ceased  to  exist 
Bin  congress,  then  I  shall  expect  to  see  slavery  not  only  luxuriating 
in  all  new  territories,  but  stcdthily  creeping  even  into  the  free  States 
tiiemsclvrs.    B«'lieving  this,  and  believing,  also,  that  complete  re- 
^wnaibilily  of  the  government  to  the  |>eople  is  essential  to  public 
and  private  safety,  and  that  decline  and  ruin  are  sure  to  follow, 
always,  on  the.  train  of  sluvory,  I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  no  lotij^cr 
I     a  land  of  frwdoin  and  constitutional  liberty  when  slavt^ry  shall  have 
^hhus  become  paramount.     Au/erre,trua'dare /atai«  ttominif/uii  impcriitm 
^futqtte  tibi  unlitudirirm  fncinnt,  jHiCfin  apyKUaiU. 

™  I  have  always  said  that  I  should  not  desp<"tnd,  even  if  this  fearful 
meacnre  should  be  cff«\'led;  nor  do  I  now  despond.  Although, 
reasoning  from  my  prcnent  convictions,  I  should  not  have  voted  foi 
1  tke  compromise  of  1820,  I  have  labored,  in  the  very  spirit  of  those 
rho  eatabliabed  it,  to  save  the  landmark  of  freedom  which  it 
Bgoed.     I  have  not  spoken  irreverently,  even  of  the  compromiao 
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of  1850,  whicU,  as  all  men  know,  I  opposed  cjirocsUy  and  witi> 
diligence.  Nevertheless,  I  have  always  preferred  the  oompromisa 
of  the  constitution,  and  have  wanted  no  others.  I  feared  all  othera. 
This  was  a  leading  principle  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  JoutL 
[Mr.  Calhoun].    Said  he : 

"  I  see  my  waj  in  ihe  constitution ;  I  cannot  in  a  conipromi!>&  A  eotapromm 
18  btii  an  act  of  congre.<i&  It  vnny  be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  girw  uaooMM- 
rity.  Sul  the  ooustituljun  is  a  statute.  It  is  a  rock  on  which  we  can  itbui,tai 
<i!i  which  wt:  ctLU  meet  our  fneuclt  from  the  aon-itlaveboldiDg  stateci  It  la  a  tan 
an<1  stable  groun<],  on  which  wc  cmi  bf>tter  stand  in  oppoaitioD  to  fanatidaia  thtt 
on  the  shining  gands  of  compromise.  Let  us  be  done  with  comproraiMa,  LctV 
go  bnck  and  aland  vipon  tiio  uonalitution." 

I  stood  upon  this  ground  in  1850,  defending  freedom  upon  it  as 
Mr,  Calhoun  did  in  defending  slavery.  I  was  overruled  then,  and 
I  have  w.'uted  since  without  nroposiug  to  abrogate  any  oompromisef. 

It  has  been  no  propoaition  of  mine  to  abrogate  them  now;  bat 
the  proposition  has  con»e  from  anotlier  quarter — from  an  advene 
one.    It  is  about  to  prevail.    The  shifting  sands  of  compromiae  are 
passing  from  under  my  feet^  and  they  are  now,  witiiout  agency  of 
my  own,  taking  hold  again  on  the  rock  of  the  constitution.    It  thiil 
be  no  fault  of  mine  if  they  do  not  remain  firm.    This  seems  to  me 
auspicious  of  Ijeiter  days  and  wiser  legislation.     Through  all  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  the  present  hour,  bright  stars  are  breaking 
that  inspire  me  with  hope,  and  excite   me  to  peraeveranoe.    They 
show   that  the  day  of  compromises  has  pasaed  forever,  and  thai 
henceforward  all  great  questions  between  freedom  and  slavery  legi* 
timately  coming  here — and  none  other  can  come — eliall  be  deri'lf*!, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  upon  their  merit^  by  a  fiiir  exercise  of 
tive  power,  and  not  by  bargains  of  equivocal  prudence,  if  ii"i  ": 
doubtful  morality. 

The  house  of  repreaentativea  has,  and  it  always  will  hare,  u 
increasing  majority  of  mernl>ers  from  the  free  slatea.  Ot>  thin  ooor 
sion,  that  hou.se  has  not  been  altogether  faithless  to  the  intereais  of 
the  free  stales;  for  although  it  has  taken  away  the  charier  of  fh" 
dom  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  it  has  at  the  same  time  to)d  thi^ 
proud  body,  in  language  which  compels  acquiescence,  that  in  sab- 
mitting  the  question  of  its  restoration,  it  would  submit  it  not  merely 
tf)  interejited  citizens,  but  to  the  alien  inhabitants  of  the  territori** 
al.so.    So  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are,  after  all,  tliauks  to  tlx 
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iouwj  i»f  repri'sciiuitive«,  and  iliaiiks  lo  G<>d,  submitted  to  the  voice 
of  huinuii  iiulurc. 

I  ecc  oue  more  sign  of  hope.     The  greiit  support  of  slavery  in  the 
South  hn*  been  its  alliance  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  north. 
By  invuns  of  thui  ulliance  it  obtained  pariunount  influence  in  this 
governwent  about  the  year  1800,  which,  from  that  time  lo  this,  with 
but  few  ant)  »lig]it  interruptions,  it  has  maintainei].     While  demo- 
cracy m  the  nortli  has  thus  been  8upjx)rting  slavery  io  the  south, 
10  people  uf  the  north  have  been  learning  more  profoundly  the 
[principles  of  re-publieanisin  and  of  free  government.     It  is  an  extra- 
I ordinary  circuiiistanco,  which  you,  air,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
:bair  [Mr.  Stuakt],  I  am  sure,  will  not  gainsay,  that  at  thin  moment, 
[■when  there  seems  to  be  a  more  complete  divergence  of  the  federal 
Igovcniment  in  favor  of  slave ry  than  ever  before,  the  sentiment  of 
'universal  liberty  is  stronger  in  all  frc^  states  than  it  ever  was  before. 
With  that  principle  the  present  democratic  party  must  now  corae 
into  ft  closer  contciit.     Their  prestige  of  diaiuKjracy  is  Cast  waning, 
by  reason  of  the  hard  service  which  their  ulliance  with   their  slave- 
holding  brethren  has  imposed  upon  them.     That  party  jjerseveres, 
as  indeed  it  must,  by  reu.s(jii  of  its  vfiry  constitution,  in  that  service, 
and  Uiu.«»  comes  into  closer  conflict  with  elements  of  true  democracy. 
and  for  that  reajton  is  destined  to  lose,  and  is  Hut  losing,  the  power 
which  it  has  held  so  firmly  and  so  long.     That  power  will  not  be 
restored  until  the  priricijtie  established  here  now  shall  be  reversed, 
and  a  constitution  shall  be  given,  not  only  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
but  also  to  every  other  national  territory,  which  will  be,  not  u  tafmla 
raaa,  but  a  ct^nstitution   securing    etiuul,   univei-sul,   and    pcrpeltiai 
freedom. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  ADmSSION  OF  KANSAS.' 

To  OBTAIN  empire  is  easy  and  common ;  to  govern  it  well  is  diffi- 
cult and  rare  indeed.  I  salute  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  ita  most  im|>ortAnt  function,  that  of  extending  the 
federe]  constitution  over  added  domains,  and  I  aalnto  espeoially  the 
aeuatc  in  the  most  august  of  all  its  manifold  charactei^  itm^lf  a  eon- 
gnm  of  thirty -one  free,  equal,  sovereign  states,  asaembled  to  decide 

•  li^Mdi  to  tlw  Vnltad  fluu*  Snut*.  April  0,  im.    Sm  Memoir,  mu.  pac*  m. 
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H  whether  the  iiiiije&tic  iiud  frut«riiu1  circle  shall  be  opened  to  reoerrc 

H  yet  another  free,  e»|u,il  and  sovereign  stiitc. 

H  Tlie  constitution  prescribes  only  two  qunlificatiouB  for  new  state*, 

H  namely — a  substantial  civil  community,  and  a  rt-publicao  gorem- 

^L^        ment,     Kansas  haa  both  of  these. 

^^ft  The  circumstances  of  Kansas,  and  her  relations  towards  the  Uuion, 

^^^  are  peculiar,  anomalous,  and  deeply  interesting.  The  United  States 
acquired  the  province  of  LouiBiana  (which  included  the  prevtil 
territory  of  Kansas)  from  France,  in  1803,  by  a  treaty,  in  wbiiA 
they  agreed  that  its  inhabitants  should  be  incorporated  into  tlie 
Federal  Union,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible^  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  to  the  Rojoyment  of  all  the  rigfata, 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUU*. 
Nevertheless.  Kansas  was  in  1820  as8igne<l  as  a  home  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  to  several  savage  Indian  tribes,  and  closed  against  immi- 
gration and  nil  other  than  aboriginal  civilization,  but  not  without  a 
cotemporaneous  pledge  to  the  American  people  and  to  mankind, 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  be  tolen»t«i 
therein  forever.  In  1854,  congress  directed  a  removal  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  organized  and  opened  Kansas  to  civilization,  but  by  the 
same  act  reacsinded  the  pledge  of  perpetual  dedication  to  frDedom, 
and  substituted  for  it  another,  which  declared  that  the  [ftitare)  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  establish  or  to  exclude 
slavery,  as  they  should  decide  through  the  action  of  a  republicu 
government  which  congress  modeled  and  authorized  them  to  ertab* 
lish,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  NotwithotAoding 
this  latter  pledge,  when  the  newly  associated  people  of  Kansaa,  in 
1855,  were  proceeding  with  the  machinery  of  popular  elections,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  congress,  to  choose  legislative  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  that  republican  government,  armed  bonds 
of  invaders  from  the  state  of  Missouri  entered  the  territory,  seized 
the  polls,  overpowered  or  drove  away  the  inlialiitnnts,  usurped  the 
elective  franchise,  deposited  false  and  spurious  ballots  without  regard 
to  regularity  of  qualification  or  of  numbers,  procured  officinl  ocrtifr 
catee  of  the  result  by  fraud  and  force,  and  thus  created  and  ooaa 
tutcd  legislative  boilies  to  act  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  people 
the  territory.  These  legislative  bodies  afterward  assembled,  usamed 
to  be  a  legitimate  legislature,  set  forth  a  code  of  municipal  lawa, 
created  public  offices  and  filled  them  with  officers  appointed  for  > 
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lerable  periods  by  themselves,  and  thus  established  a  complete  and 
ective  foreign  tyranny  over  the  people  of  the  territory.  These 
;h-handed  transactions  were  consummated  with  the  expressed 
Tpose  of  establishing  African  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution 
thin  the  territory  by  force,  in  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of 
3  people  solemnly  guarantied  to  them  by  the  congress  of  the 
aited  States,  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  been  an 
sessory  to  these  political  transactions,  with  full  complicity  in 
jard  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  committed.  He  has 
opted  the  usurpation,  and  made  it  his  own,  and  he  is  now  main- 
ning  it  with  the  military  arm  of  the  republic.  Thus  Kansas  has 
en  revolutionized,  and  she  now  lies  subjugated  and  prostrated  at 
B  foot  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  while  he,  through  the 
ency  of  a  foreign  tyranny  established  within  her  borders,  is  forci- 
^  introducing  and  establishing  slavery  there,  in  contempt  and 
fiance  of  the  organic  law.  These  extraordinary  transactions  have 
en  attended  by  civil  commotions,  in  which  property,  life,  and  lib- 
;y,  have  been  exposed  to  violence,  and  these  commotions  still 
atinue  to  threaten,  not  only  the  territory  itself,  but  also  the  adjacent 
ites,  with  the  calamities  and  disasters  of  civil  war. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  charges  against  the  presi- 
nt  of  the  United  States  which  this  statement  of  the  condition  and 
ations  of  Kansas  imports.  I  shall  proceed,  without  fear  and  with> 
t  reserve,  to  make  them  good.  The  maxim,  that  a  sacred  veil 
ist  be  drawn  over  the  beginning  of  all  governments,  does  not  hold 
der  our  system.  I  shall  first  call  the  accuser  into  the  presence  of 
i  senate — then  examine  the  defenses  which  the  president  has  made 
and,  last,  submit  the  evidences  by  which  he  is  convicted. 
The  people  of  Kansas  know  whether  these  charges  are  true  or 
Be.  They  have  adopted  them,  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  high 
litical  necessity  which  the  wrongs  they  have  endured,  and  are  yet 
daring,  and  the  dangers  through  which  they  have  already  passed, 
i  the  perils  to  which  they  are  yet  exposed,  have  created,  they 
ve  provisionally  organized  themselves  as  a  state,  and  that  state  is 
w  here,  by  its  two  chosen  senators  and  one  representative,  stand- 
5  outside  at  the  doors  of  congress,  applying  to  be  admitted  into 
J  Union,  as  a  means  of  relief  indi8|)en.sable  for  the  purposes  of 
ice,  freedom  and  safety.  This  new  state  is  the  prt-sident's  respon- 
»le  accuser. 
Vol.  IV.  61 
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The  president  of  the  United  Slates,  without  waiting  for  tlie  ap- 
pearance <jf  his  accuser  at  the  capital,  uutieipated  the  accusatioriA, 
and  submitted  hie  defenses  against  them  to  congress,  llie  first  une 
of  these  defenses  was  contained  in  his  annual  message,  which  ww 
communicated  to  c«.>ugress  on  the  30th  of  l>ecember,  1866.  1 
examine  it.  You  shall  see  at  once  that  the  presideot's  miad  m 
oppressed — was  full  of  something,  too  large  and  burdenaotne  to  be 
concealed,  and  yet  t(x>  critical  to  lie  told. 

Murk,  if  you  please,  the  state  of  the  case  at  thai  time.     So  eartjr 
a?  August,  1855,  the  people  of  Kansas  had  denounced  the  lcgi»lA> 
ture.     They  had  at  voluntary  elecliuns  chosen  Mr  A.  IL  KeederW 
i-epresent  them  in  the  present  Cf)ngre^  instead  of  J,  W,  Wbitficiiit 
who  held  a  certificate  of  election  under  the  authority  of  the  kgia)>' 
ture.     They  had  also,  on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1856,  by  siitiiltf 
voluntary  elections,  constituted  at  Topeka  an  organic  convenlitni, 
which  framed  a  constitution  for  the  projected  state.     They  li«d  aixt.\ 
on    the    15th    of   December,    1855,   at  similar   voluntary  eh-ctiow^ 
adopted  that  constitution,  and  its  tenor  was  fully  known.     Itpn*- 
vided  for  elections  to  be  held  throughout  the  new  state  on  the  16ti 
of  January,  1856,  to  fill  the  offices  created  by  it,  and  it  also  required 
the  executive  and  legislative  officers,  thus  to  be  cliosen,  to  «j»emlJe 
at  Topeka  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1856,  to  inaugurate  the  ww 
state  provisionally,  and  to  take  the  necessary  means  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  senators,  who,  together  with  a  representative  already  chotru, 
should  submit  the  constitution  toetmgrens  at  an  early  day,  and  apply 
for  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.     All  tlwK 
pnxjeedings  had  been  based  on  the  grounds  that  the  territorial  autlio- 
rities  of  Kansas  had  been  established  by  armed  foreign  usurpaUoti, 
and  were  nevenheleas  sustained  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.     A  constitutional  obligation  requiretl  the  president  **topy« 
to  oongresa,"  in  his  annual  message,  "information  of  the  slate  of 
the  Union."    Here  is  nil  "the  information"  which  the  pimdent 
gave  to  congress  concerning  the  events  in  Kansas,  and  its  relitiow 
to  the  Union : 


"  In  the  territory  of  Katisn.*,  there  h»vR  hv<!U  ruIh  jirtrjuiliiriBl  to  priori  orO«T,  l*^ 
M  yet  none  Irnvr  occurred  niKh-r  oirciimstADOO?  I«  jiwtiiy  i1m«  4nU'r(KMitir>D  nf  tb» 
fwlprnl  execulivp.     That  eniilil  only  l>f' in  f"H.««»  of  obstni-'t'  -  •      ■•         .  ,^ 

organized  rpsijitjinnp  to  tfrritorini   liiw,   awuiniii);  tli''   >■  n, 

which,  if  it  should  occur,  it  would  be  my  duty  promptly  lu  ov*i» 
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et^enih  the  hope,  liowever,  iJiat  the  occurrence  of  any  such  untoward 
will  be  prevented  h_v  the  sound  sense  of  tlie  people  of  tiie  territory,  who  by 
organic  law,  potisessing  the  right  to  dei*Tinine  their  own  domestic  institutions, 
Riilitled,  while  de(>orting  tlieiii<«lves  peacefully,  to  the  free  exercise  of  that 
ifrht,  and  diudi  be  prouacied  in  the  enjo^oieni  of  it,  without  interference  on  the 
(if  the  ciiizeus  of  any  of  tlie  states." 

Xbia  information  implies,  that  no  invasion,  iisurpation,  or  tyranny, 

oommitted  within  the  territory  by  strangers;  and  that  the 

provisional  state  organization  now  going  forward  is  not  only  unne- 

Heeasaty,  but  also  prrjudicial  to  good  order,  and  insurrectionary.     It 

nenaces  tlie  people  of  Kansas  with  a  threat,  that  the  president  will 

•'overcome  and  suppress"  them.    It  mocks  them  with. a  promise, 

Ibat,  if  they  shall  hereafter  deport  themselves  properly,  under  the 

^control  of  authorities  by  which  they  have  been  disfranchised,  in 

^termining  institutions  which  have  been  already  forcibly  deter* 

ibed  for  them  by  foreign  invasion,  that  then  they  "  must  be  pro- 

against  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states." 

The  president,  however,  not  content  with  a  statement  so  obscure 

ind  unfair,  devotes  a  third  part  of  the  annual  message  to  argumen* 

iiti%'e  speculations  bearing  on  the  character  of  bis  accuser.     Each 

ite  has  two  and  no  more  senators  in  the  senate  of  the  United 

States.     In  determining  the  apportionment  of  rej)resentative8  in  the 

ioie  of  representatives,  and  iu  the  electoral  colleges  among  the 

^ Mates,  three- filths  of  all  the  slaves  in  any  state  are  enumerated. 

The  sJaveholding  or  non-slaveholding  character  of  a  state  is  deter* 

lintKl,  not  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  but 

that  earlier  period  of  its  political  life  in  which,  being  called  a  ter* 

)ry,  it  ia  politically  dependent  on  the  United  States,  or  on  soroo 

•iovcreign.     Sluvery  is  tolerated  in  some  of  the  states,  and 

■  n  in  othpra.     Atfeuting  the  industrial  and  tronomical  sys- 

of  the  several  states,  as  slavery  and  freedom  do,  this  diversity 

jfp'     '  rning  them  early  worked  out  a  corn-si-w^nding  differ 

K"«  i-s  interestti,  and  ambitions,  among  llie  states,  and 

irided  and  arrayed  them  into  two  classes.     The  balance  of  political  ' 

111  lhc«e  two  t^lasaes  in  the  federnl  system  is  scnstblv 

.   ifi«»  aocemion  of  any  new  state  to  either  of  them.     Each 

tberdbrc,  watchea  jealously  the  settlement,  growth,  and  in- 

•lavehoMing  and   non-Mlavt'liolding  oharautcnt  of  tcrriloriea, 

rhicU  may  uUirnati-Iy  itmw.  inU)  lli«)  Union  as  tiiHloH.     It  has  resulted 

/uk  ihoN  eiiviuu9toacc»,  that  skv«ry,  iu  relaliutw  purdy  poliiical 
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and  absolutely  federal,  is  an  element  wbich  entere  with  mcnv  or  \em 
activity  into  many  national  questions  of  finance,  of  revenue,  of 
expenditure,  of  protection,  of  free  trade,  of  patronage,  of  peacf,  of 
war,  of  annexation,  of  defense,  and  of  conquest,  and  nv  it- 

ions  concerning  constructions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  ■-     . .<a 

of  powers  between  the  Union  and  the  eeveral  states  by  which  it  a 
constittitcd.     Slavery,  under  these  political  and  federal  u  i.e, 

enters  into  the  transactions  in  Kansas,  with  which  the  pu  o.- .ni 

congress  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  he  disingenuously  jillud':*  to 
those  transactions  in  his  defense,  as  if  they  were  idetttiBed  with  ilal 
moral  discussion  of  slavery  which  he  regards  as  odious  and  abroh 
ing,  and  without  any  other  claim  to  coDsideration.  Thus  beallwid 
to  the  question  before  us  as  belonging  to  a 

"  Political  ablation  concerning  a  matter  which  consists  to  a  gn»t  extrni  </ 
exaggeration  of  inevitable  evils,  or  over-zeal  in  goi-ial  improv«iBeat,  or  Bxn 
imagination  of  prievance,  having  bnt  a  remote  connection  witii  any  of  Uk  (to* 
stitutional  fuuetionH  of  the  federal  government,  and  nieuacipg  the  stAbiUtj  <tf  (!• 
constilulton  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union." 

In  like  manner  the  president  assails  and  stigmatizes  those  who 
defend  and  maintain  the  cause  of  Kansas,  as 

"  Men  of  narrow  views  and  sectioDal  purposes,  engaged  in  thow  wild  aiwl  do* 
merical  schemes  of  social  change  which  arc  generated  on«  atler  another  m  llw 
unstable  minds  of  visionary  sophists  and  interested  agitators — '  mail  &i«u,  nwiof 
the  storm  of  frenzy  and  faction,'  '  sectional  agitatore,'  '  eneniiet)  of  tJje  oowuts- 
tion,  who  have  surrendered  themselves  so  far  to  a  fanatical  devotion  to  tbc  su|^ 
poeed  interesta  of  the  relatively  few  Africans  in  the  United  8t«leB,  ■■  lotiDyiP 
abandon  and  disregard  the  interests  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  An)«ncuf,aal 
trample  under  foot  the  injunctions  of  moral  and  constitutional  obligatioa,  aad  la 
engage  in  plans  of  vindictive  hostiUty  against  tliose  who  are  associated  wHh  tJMD 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  heritage  of  our  free  iustitutiona' " 

The  president's  defeose  on  this  occasion,  if  not  a  matter  Bitnplj 
personal,  is  at  least  one  of  temporary  and  ephemeral  importance: 
Possibly,  all  the  advantages  he  will  gain  by  tnn  to  his  iiocn- 

ser  a  portion  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  u^v-..>.wii  and  abJh 
tionists,  can  be  spared  to  him.  It  would  be  wise^  however,  for  llj«e 
whose  interests  are  inseparable  from  slavery,  to  reflect  that  abolitios 
will  gain  an  equivalent  benefit  from  the  identification  of  the  pr» 
dent's  defense  with  their  cherished  institution.  Abolition  is  a  sl«;<r 
but  irrepressible  uprii>ing  of  priiiclples  of  natural  justice  aod  btuaao- 
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ly,  obnoxious  to  prejudice,  because  thfy  conflict  inconveniontly 
riih  existing  material,  social,  and  political  intcTosls.     It  belongs  to 

>ther8  iban  statesmen,  charged  with  the  care  of  prest-nt  interests,  to 
jnduct  the  social  reformation  of  mankind  in  its  broadest  bearings. 
K-ave  to  abolitionists  their  own  work  of  self-vindication.     I  may, 

bowever,  remind  slaveholders  that  tbt-re  is  a  time  when  oppression 
td  persecution  cease  to  be  effectual  against  such  movementa;  and 
Jen  the  odium  they  have  before  unjustly  incurred  becomes  an  ele» 
icut  of  strength  and  }>ower.  Christianity,  bliudly  maligned  during 
iree  centuries,  by  praetors,  governors,  senates,  councils,  and  empe- 
in,  towered  above  its  enemies  in  a  fourth ;  and  even  the  cross  on 
rhich  its  founder  had  expired,  and  which  therefore  was  the  emblem 

»f  iXA  shame,  became  the  sign  under  which  it  went  forth  evermoro 
ereafter,  conquering  and  to  conquer.     Abolition  is  yet  only  in  ita 

first  century. 

Tbe  president  raises  in  his  defense  a  false  issue,  and  elaborates  an 
tIcTBQt  argument  to  prove  that  congress  has  no  right  or  power, 

lor  has  any  sister  state  any  right  or  f^>ower,  to  interfere  within  a 
[iiave  Mate,  by  legislation  or  force,  to  abolish  slavery  therein — as  if 
}u,  or  I,  or  any  other  responsible  man,  ever  maintained  the  coq> 

The  prraident  distorts  the  constitution  from  its  simple  text,  so  as 
inake  it  expressly  and  directly  defend,  protect,  and   guaranty 
kfncan  slavery.     Thus  he  alleges  that  "the  government"  which 
nulled  from  the  Revolution  was  a  "  Fi-deral  Republic  of  the  free 
fhito  men  of  the  colonies,"  wherea-s,  on  the  contrary,  the  Dis-lara- 
of  Inde{:>ei)denoe  asserts  the  political  equality  of  all  men,  and 
the  constitution  itself  carefully  avoids  any  p^jlitical  recognition, 
jt  merely  of  slavery,  but  of  the  diversity  of  races.     The  president 
prts^entit  the  fathers  as  having  contemplated  and  provided  for  a 
^ntianc^nt  increa.<»e  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  some  of  the  states, 
ind  therefore,  forbidden  cf^ngress  to  touch  slavery  in  the  way  of 
ttai'  "  and  us  having  therefore  also  }jla<"e<l  it  under  the 

Ptv  i  of  the  constitution;   wiierea."*  the  fulhcrs,  by  au- 

hohzing  ongreiw  Ui  abolish  the  African  slave  trade  after  1808,  as  a 
iiean»  of  attack,  inflicU-d  on  shivery  in  tlie  states  u  blow,  of  which 
boy  ezpocted  it  to  langui.sh  iinme<liately,  and  ultinuitoly  to  expire. 
Tbo  president  closes  his  defense  in  the  annual  messagt'  with  a 
lihente  asaault,  very  incongruous  in  such  a  place,  u{>on  some  of 
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the  northern  suites.  At  the  «ame  time  he  alwtiiiiis,  with  innrkf<i 
caution,  from  naming  the  accused  statrs.  They,  however,  reo-ivc  & 
corapliment  at  his  bands,  by  way  of  giving  keenness  to  his  rthuke, 
which  enables  us  to  ideTitify  them.  They  are  northern  Piue* 
"  which  were  conspicuous  in  fonnding  the  republic."  All  of  the 
original  northern  states  were  conspicuous  in  that  great  tmnsiactJon. 
All  of  them,  therefore,  are  accused.  The  ofiFense  charged  ifl,  tbtfr 
they  disreganl  their  constitutional  obligations,  and  although  "wm* 
scious  of  their  inability  to  Leal  admitted  and  palpable  social  evibof 
their  own,  confessedly  within  their  jurisdiction,  they  engage  in  ui 
offensive,  hopeless,  and  illegal  undertaking,  to  reform  the  dommtie 
institutions  ol'  the  southern  states,  at  the  peril  of  the  very  exist«iioo 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  all  the  countless  benefits  which  it  bs 
conferred."  I  challenge  the  president  to  the  proof,  in  behalf  ol 
Massachusetts;  although  I  have  only  the  iiitcR'St  common  !o  tU 
Americans  and  to  all  men  in  her  great  fame.  What  one  oorp'»rtf« 
or  social  evil  is  there,  of  which  she  is  conscious,  and  conscic^Ufi  i 
of  inability  to  heal  it?  Is  it  ignorance,  prejudice,  bigotry, 
crime,  public  disorder,  poverty,  or  disease,  afliicting  the  mimU  or 
the  bodies  of  her  people?  There  she  stnnds.  Survey  her  «^lv<•^ 
sitios,  colleges,  academies,  observatories,  i>rin)ary  schools,  SuhdUy 
schools,  penal  codes,  and  penitentiaries.  Descend  into  her  quarriea^ 
walk  over  her  fields  and  through  her  gardens,  observe  her  manufao 
tories  of  a  thousand  various  fabrics,  watch  her  nl^'amers  asoendaig 
every  river  and  inlet  on  your  own  coast,  and  her  shij^s,  displanng 
their  canvas  on  every  sea;  follow  her  ti&hermen  in  their  adventu- 
rous voyages  from  her  own  and  adjacent  bays  to  the  icy  ocean  uixler 
either  }>ole  ;  and  then  return  and  enter  her  hospitals,  which  curr  or 
relieve  suffering  humanity  in  every  conditic^n  and  at  eveiy  perixl 
of  life,  from  the  lying-in  to  the  second  childhmxl,  and  which  not 
only  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deal",  and  sprtdi 
to  the  dumb,  but  also  bring  back  wandering  reason  to  the  itkaane, 
and  teach  even  the  idiot  to  think!  Massacliusett/?,  sir,  is  a  modd 
of  states,  worthy  of  all  honor ;  and  though  she  was  most  ooDSfiica' 
one  of  all  the  states  in  the  establishment  of  republican  inBtitnt»on« 
here,  she  is  even  more  conspicuous  still  for  the  municipal  wndoa 
with  which  she  has  made  them  contribute  to  the  wel&re  of  hrf 
people,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  republic  itself. 
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In  behalf  of  New  York,  for  whom  it  is  my  right  and  duty  to 
speak,  I  defy  the  presidtintiiil  accuser.  Mark  hor  tranquil  nmgnani* 
mity,  which  becomes  a  state  for  whose  delivery  from  tjninny 
Schuyler  devised  and  labored,  who  received  lier  political  constitu* 
lion  from  Hamilton,  lier  intellectual  and  physical  development  from 
Clinton,  and  her  lessons  in  humanity  from  Jay.  As  she  waves  her 
wand  over  the  c<»nlinent,  trade  forsakes  the  broad  natural  channels 
which  conveye<l  it  Iveftire  to  the  Delaware  and  Cheiiape^ke  bays,  and 
[lo  the  gulfs  of  Si.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  and  obedient  to  her  com- 
jd  poure  ita«;Jr  through  her  artificial  channels  into  her  own  once 
Jirc  seaport.  She  .streU.-.he8  her  wand  again  towards  the  ocean, 
And  the  commerce  of  all  the  continents  concentrate*  itself  at  her 
■  feet;  and  with  it,  strong  »nd  full  floods  of  immigration  ride  in,  con- 
tribnting  lalxir,  capital,  art,  valor,  and  enterprise,  to  j>erfeet  :incj 
embellish  our  ever-widening  empire. 

When,  and  on  what  occasion,  has  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
officiously  and  illegally  intruded  herself  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
mstcr  Ktates,  lo  ni<«lify  or  reform  their  institutions?  No,  no,  sir. 
Their  faults  have  been  quite  different  They  have  conceded  too 
ofien  and  too  much  for  their  own  just  dignity  and  influeuee  in  fed* 
enl  administration,  to  the  querulous  complaints  of  the  stati-s  in 
[whose  behalf  the  president  arraigns  them.  I  thank  the  president 
'for  the  insult  which,  though  so  deeply  unjust,  waj^  perhaps  needful 
[toarooae  them  to  tlieir  duty  in  this  great  cniergoncy. 

The  prmdent,  in  this  connection,  reviews  the  acquisitions  of  new 
domain,  Uie  organiztition  of  new  territories,  and  the  admission  of 
new  states,  and  arrives  at  results  which  must  be  as  sigreeably  sur- 
prising lo  the  slave  st4itcs,  as  they  are  astounding  to  the  free  stateii. 
De  finds  that  the  f<jrrner  have  be«'n  altogctlier  giiiltlc's  of  political 
ambition,  while  he  winvicts  the  latter  not  only  of  unjust  territorial 
aggrrandi»*ment,  but  also  of  false  and  fraudulent  clamor  ngainst  the 
slave  stjiles*,  U)  cover  their  own  nggrewions.  Nntwitlist^mding  the 
riiienl's  rlaV>oral«.'d  misconeepti<ms,  these  historical  facts  iTnuiin, 
lely — that  no  acquisition  whatever  lian  ever  b*^^  made  at  the 
Inslance  of  the  free  gtAlt^s,  and  with  a  view  lo  their  aggrandizement; 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  ineidentilly  acquired  for  general  and 
>rtAal  national  olywli*,  have  aln-iidy  yidih-d  to  llie  slave  sljiti^a 
their  own  claws  while  Texas  was  avowedly  annexed 
of  tectjrity  to  slavery,  and  one  sJavo  state  bu  fac(^ 
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alieady  admitted  from  that  acquisition,  and  congress  bas  stipahld 
for  the  admission  of  four  more ;  that  by  way  of  equivalent  for  tb« 
adiniasion  of  Califurnisv  a  free  stnU',  the  slave  statcx  have  obtainwi  > 
virtual  repeal  uf  the  Mexican  law  which  forbade  alavcrj-  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  that,  as  a  c<jnsi«qucnoe  of  tliat  extfBOrdhnr}' 
legialaliou,  congress  hiis  also  rt-scinded  the  pr<:»hibition  of  alarcrj, 
which,  in  1S20,  was  extended  over  nil  that  part  of  Loui^tuna,  rft-" 
Missouri,  wliich  lies  nurth  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  luinc.' 
north  latitude.  Sir,  the  real  crime  of  the  northern  states  is  tfaa: 
they  are  forty  degrees  too  hijih  on  the  arc  of  north  latitude. 

I  dianiiss  for  the  prei^tit  the  pre.sident'8  first  ticfcnse  against  ike 
acctisatiou  of  the  new  state  of  Kansas. 

Qn  the  24th  of  January,  1856,  when  no  important  event  bad  bap- 
]ieiied  which  was  unknown  at  the  date  of  the  president's  aontu) 
nici^sagc,  he  submitted  to  congress  his  second  defense,  in  the  form 
of  a  special  message.  In  thii<  paper,  the  president  deplores,  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  troubles  which  have  occurred  in  Kanitaa,  d<ekvsof 
the  organizjition  of  the  territory,  which  have  been  |>ennittcd  by  the 
governor,  Mr.  Roeder.  The  organic  law  was  pj««sed  by  congresB  on 
tlie  3l8t  of  May,  ltto4,  but  on  that  day  there  wua  not  one  lawful 
elector,  citizen,  or  inhabitant,  within  the  territory,  while  the  question, 
whether  slavery  or  uiiiversid  freedom  should  be  cstnblisbed  ibcte^ 
was  devolved  practiadly  on  the  first  legislative  boilies  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  who  were  lo  become  thereafter  the  inhabitanb"  of 
Kansas.  The  election  for  the  first  legislative  bodiea  was  app. 
by  the  governor  to  be  held  on  the  30ih  of  March,  1855;  and  Uj'  .^i 
day  of  July,  1855,  was  designated  for  the  orgjuiization  of  the  lqp»- 
hitive  assembly.  The  only  civilized  community  that  was  in  oontari 
with  the  new  territory  was  Missouri,  a  slaveholding  state,  at  wliijse 
instance  the  prohibition  of  slavery  within  the  territory  hiui  Urn 
alirogated,  so  that  she  might  attempt  to  colonize  it  with  slaves*.  Im- 
migrants were  invited  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  Unittni  Stiites, 
but  also  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  ple<lge  that  I  lie 
people  of  the  new  territory  should  be  left  perfectly  fn«©  to  establinlj 
or  prohibit  slavery.  A  special  ehvtioti,  how»>ver,  wuj«  hrM  within 
the  territory  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  18ri4,  without  any  prt- 
liminary  census  of  the  inhabitimts,  for  the  j)urpo«e  of  cbouaing  a 
delegjite  who  might  sit  without  a  rif?ht  lo  vot«*  in  c«)i)grw»,  d 
the  second  .session  of  the  tliirty-thml  congress,  which  was  to 
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on  the  first  Mimday  of  December,  1854,  and  to  end  on  the  third  day 
of  March,  1855.  Mr.  J,  W.  Whitfield  was  certified  to  be  elected. 
There  were  vehement  complaints  of  illegality  in  the  election,  but 
title  wfts  nevertheless  not  contested,  for  the  palpable  reasons,  that 
investigation,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  territory,  during  so 
abort  a  session  of  congress,  would  be  impossible,  and  that  the  ques- 
tioD  w«s  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Yet  the  pre.<idfi»t  l.imenta 
that  the  governor  neglected  to  order  the  first  election  for  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  new  territory  to  be  held  simultaneously  with 
that  hurried  congressional  election.     He  assign  his  reasons: 

"  Anj  question  spportdininp  to  the  qimlifications  of  persons  voting  as  the  peo- 
of  Uie  (omtnry  would  (in  tliat  case,  incidentally)  liave  neceasarily   passed 
the  8uperri»ion  of  conprers  (mcHniug  the  lioiiae  of  repreaentatiTes),  and 
have  bren  delermitied  belure  contliciing  |)«esi()n8  had  been  InBamed  bj 
'.  lime,  and  b«foi*  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  for  ■yatematic  interfer- 
by  tlie  people  of  individual  states." 

Could  the  president,  in  any  explicit  arrangement  of  word.s,  more 
liatinctly  have  confe.ssed  his  di.sappointment  in  failing  to  secure  a 
lerely  formal  election  of  legislative  bodies  within  the  territory,  in 

'fVaud  of  the  organic  law,  of  the  [leuple  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  cause 
of  natural  justice  and  humanity? 

The  preaident  then  proceeds  to  launch  severe  denunciations  against 

Ivhnt  he  calls  a  propagandist  attempt  to  colonize  the  territory  with 
opponents  of  slavery.  The  whole  American  continent  has  been 
indergoing  a  proct'ss  of  colonization,  in  many  forms,  throughout  a 
fnriiid  of  thni;  hundred  and  fif^y  years.     The  only  common  element 

[of  nil  tliose  forms  was  prupngandism.     Were  not  the  voyages  of 

I  Columbus  propagandist  expeditions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope 

>f  Rome?     Was  not  the  wide  occupation  of  Spanish  America  a 

indism  of  the  Catholic  church?     The  seltletnent  of  Massa* 

vbnaettB  by  the  Pilgrims;  of  the  New  Netherlands  by  the  reformers 

>f  Holland;  the  later  plantation  of  the  Mohawk  valley  by  lite  Pala- 

lin««;  the  establishment  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Friends ;  the  mission 

if  the  Moravians  at  llethlehem,  in  the  same  state;  tlie  foniidntion 

>f  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  colony  of  British  catholics; 

iie  settlement  of  .laniestowu  V>y  the  Cavalien*  and  Churchmen  of 

Sngland ;  that  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Ilugu  nots:  Wi-rt^'  not  all 

kheiK  propagandist  colonizations?     Was   not  Texas  settled   by  a 

iiloiiy  of  alavcholdeni,  and  California  by  companies  of  freemen? 
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Yet  never  before  did  any  prince,  king,  empt-ror,  or  prwtd'-r'   '■ 
nounce   such   colonizations.     Does  any  law  of  nature  or   i 
forbid  them  ?     Does  any  public  authority  quarantine;  on  the  gTOund 
of  opinion,  the  ships  which  are  continually  pouring  into  ibc  girta 
of  New  York  whole  religious  societies,  from  Ireland,  Wulcs,  Gri* 
many,  and  Norway,  with  their  pastors,  and  clerks,  and  choirs? 

But  the  president  charges  that  the  propagandists  entere<l  KaluM 
with  a  design  to  "  anticipate  and  force  the  determination  of  tb< 
slavery  question  within  the  territory  "  (in  favor  of  freedom),  fw^i* 
ting,  nevertheless,  that  he  has  only  just  before  deplored  a  failorpof 
his  own  to  anticipate  and  force  the  determination  of  that  questioD  in 
favor  of  slavery,  by  a  coup  dt  main,  in  advance  even  of  their  depoiV 
ure  from  their  homes  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  in  Eunipe.  He 
charges,  moreover,  that  the  propagandists  designed  to  "  pn'vail  the 
free  and  natural  action  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  intentlc^  orguuM 
tion  of  the  territory,"  when,  in  fact,  they  were  pursuing  the  oolf 
free  and  natural  course  to  organize  it  by  immigrating  and  beoonmif 
permanent  inhabitants,  citizens  and  electors  of  Kansas.  Not  <«M 
unlawful  or  turbulent  act  has  been  hitherto  charged  ngain»t  any  «M 
of  the  propagandists  of  freedom.  Mark,  now,  nn  ex*  '  ''  nr 
inconsistency  of  the  president.     On  the  29th  f)f  June,  y 

twenty-nine  days  afler  the  opening  of  the  territory,  and  before  one 
of  these  emigrants  had  reached  Kansas,  or  even  Miw?ouri,  a  pn^* 
gandist  association,  but  not  of  emigrants,  numeil  the  PK^tte  Comity 
Self- Defensive  Association,  assembled  at  "Weston,  on  the  WfStcm  bn^ 
der  of  Missouri,  in  the  interest  of  slavery  ;  and  it  published,  llip'opk 
the  organ  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stjitos  at  that  place,  a  iffy 
lution,  that  "  when  called  upon  by  any  citizen  of  Kansas,  its  nwm 
bers  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  a.*^ist  in  removin 

and  all  emigrants  who  should  go  there  under  the  aid  of  nv^ 

emigrant  societies."  This  association  afterward  often  made  gudi  >is 
atrocious  threats,  by  violence  against  the  property,  peace  and  li**** 
of  unoffending  citizens  of  Kansas.  But  the  president  of  the  !*••--? 
States,  so  far  from  denouncing  it,  docs  not  even  note  its  exist 

The  majority  of  the  committee  on  territories  ingeniously  elaborait 
the  president's  charge,  and  arraign  Massac hu-aetts^  her  Kni  • "  \'i 
Society,  and  her  emignmts.     What  has  Massachusetts  il  15 

of  censure  ?  Before  the  Kansas  organic  law  was  piisfotl  bt  «'«>• 
gress,  Massachusetts,  on  apj)licalion,  gi-anted  to  some  of  her  citil 
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lo  were  eogaged  in  "  taking  up  "  new  lan(]s  in  western  regions, 
one  of  those  common  charters  which  are  used  by  all  associations — 
industrial,  moral,  social,  scientific  and  religious — now-a-dajs,  instead 
of  copartnerships,  for  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  their  fisca] 
•fEiurs.  The  actual  capital  is  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Neither 
the  granting  of  the  charter,  nor  any  legislative  action  of  the  osaocia- 
tion  under  it,  was  morally  wrong.     To  emigrate  from  f)nc  sitiU:  or 

llerrilory  singly,  or  in  company  with  others,  with  or  without  incnrpo 

jwlion  by  statute,  is  a  right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  Stalcjj,  as 
it  is  a  right  of  every  freeman  in  the  world.     The  state  that  denies 

I  till*  right  is  a  tyranny — the  subject  to  whom  it  is  denied  is  a  slave. 

'  Such  free  emigration  is  the  chief  elenient  of  American  progress  and 
civilization.  Without  it,  there  could  be  no  uonmiunity,  no  political 
territory,  no  stato  in  Kansas.  Without  it,  there  could  have  been  no 
United  States  of  America.     To  retain  and  carry  into  Kansas  chei* 

i  iahed  ]X)litical,  as  well  as  moral,  social,  and  religious  convictions,  is 
11  right  of  every  emigrant  Must  emigrants  to  that  territory  curry 
there  only  their  jx'rsona,  and  leave  behind  their  mind.s  and  souls, 
disembodied  and  wandering  in  their  native  lauds?  They  only  are 
fit  founders  of  a  state  who  exercise  indepi-ndence  of  opinion  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  that  our  new  states.,  equally  with  all 

[the  older  ones,  owe  their  intelligence  and  vigor. 

"  There  are,  who,  dlKtAnt  from  tl»'ir  n»Uvf  soil, 
Still  for  their  own  and  country*?  glory  toil ; 
While  iioHi«?.  tMt  riKiti'd  to  Ui»ir  piuv ni  »{>o^ 
In  lifo  ore  useless,  ■n<l  in  dciiUt  forgot" 

It  is  not  monilly  wrong  for  Mjuwachusi'ttH  to  aid  her  .sons,  by  a 
Lcharter,  to  do  wiiat  in  itself  is  irimx'ent  and  commendable.     Tho 
ident  and  the  majority  of  the  oommittee  maintain  that  such  iu«o> 
lions  are  in  violation  of  national  or  at  least  of  international  laws, 
is  tho  constiiutiitn  of  the  United  States,    and  here   are    tlie 
BtatuteH  at  large,  in  ten  volumes  octavo.     Let  the  presi<lent  or  his 
(def  intoiit  th<'  inhibition.  They  spedfy,  pBrticulurly,  that  the 

■  •  Rtiitc  violat<'H  a  law  of  comity,  wliieh  regulate«*  the  inter- 
of  independent  statc-s,  and  ejjpecially  the  intcroourat*.  between 
jc  roembefs  of  i\\<-  Federnl  Union.     Here  are  Vatud  nnd  Burl.jma- 
[qui.     JjfSt  ihenj  point  out  in  tlit5«i  pagea  this  law  of  wimity.     Thcro 
no  law  of  comity  which  forbid.<«  nations  from  permitting  and 
>uniging  emigration,   on  the  gn>und   of  opinion.     Moreover, 
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slaverj  is  an  outlaw  under  the  law  of  naliotis,  Sjill  furtlier,  [ht 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  expreshlv  iutv>rporaU.d  into 
itself  all  of  the  laws  of  comity,  for  regtilating  the  iut»Tuours*  be- 
tween independent  suaea,  wliicb  it  deems  pr-'per  to  adopt,  V^'lsSf 
ever  is  forbidden  expressly  by  theconjititutioii  is  unlawful.  WbuU-'vcr 
is  not  forbidden  is  lawful.  The  supposed  law  of  coiiiiiy  is  not  inor>^ 
porated  into  the  cnn.«titulion. 

With  the  aid  of  the  cmmiltce  on  territoriefl,  we  discover  ibat  llie 
emigrants  from  MasMicbusetts  have  violated  the  sappcised  ntttiontl 
lawf^,  not  by  any  unlawful  conduct  of  their  own,  but  by  provoking 
the  unlawful  and  llagitiuua  conduct  of  the  invaders  of  Kansas. 

"They  pivwed  tlirough  Miwoiiri  in  liirge  number*,  UFing  violent  Uki'ii:.- 
givinp  iiniriislAkultli'  i(idi*;nl'K>n8  of  Uieir  liOSlility  to  the  domesttc  i' 
that  state,"  and  tints  "tliey  created  apprehensions  tiiat  tlie  object  uf  in.:  t-nr.^t, 
Aid  cornpiiny  was  to  abuUtionue  Kansas,  au  «  mea»8  ol'  proxvcuiing-  •  rplenll 
warfare  upon  tlie  inMitiilioii  of  slavery  within  the  Umits  of  Missouri,  whicli  »f 
hensions,  increaeinp  with  llje  progrttsa  of  eventa,  ultiiiiaivly  bt-cwnc  sellit-d 
▼ietioDB  of  the  people  of  western  Missouri 

Missouri  builds  railroads,  Hteamboats  and  wharves.  It  cannot  I 
therefore,  that  the  mere  "largeness  of  the  numbers"  of  the 
travelers  oflended  or  alarmed  the  borderers.  I  eonfes^  my  surjii 
that  the  sojourners  used  violent  language.  It  seems  utdike  them,  t 
confess  my  greater  surprise  that  the  borderer*  were  di^jturbed  h> 
deeply  by  mere  words.  It  seems  unlike  them.  Which  of  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Missouri  were  those  against  which  the  travel- 
ers manifested  determined  hostility?  Not  certainly  her  manufacto- 
ries, banks,  niilroads,  churches  and  scliouls.  Ail  thetje  are  (iom<iitio 
institutions  held  in  high  respect  by  the  n)cn  of  Ma.>^Hehuartta, 
and  just  such  ones  as  these  emigrants  are  now  establishing  iu 
Kansas.  It  was  therefore  African  slavery  alone,  a  peculiar  domestic 
institution  of  Missouri,  against  which  their  hostility  was  dirt^Hcd. 
Waiving  a  suspicious  want  of  proof  of  the  unwise  conduct  cliurgi^ 
against  tliem,  I  submit  that  clearly  they  did  not  thereby  endanger 
that  peculiar  institution  in  Missouri,  for  they  passed  directly  thix'ugh 
that  state  into  Kansas.  How,  then,  were  the  borderers  provokol? 
The  Missourians  inferred,  from  the  language  anil  demeanor  of  Ui« 
travelers,  that  they  would  abolitioitize  Kansas,  and  U)erv«fter,  by 
means  of  Kansas  abolitionized,  prasccute  a  relentless  warfanr  Mgaiost 
alttvory  in  Missouri.     Far-seeing  statesmen  are  these  MisHuuri  bor 
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derera,  but  less  deliberate  than  fur-sighted.  Kansas  was  not  to  be 
abolitionized.  It  had  never  been  otherwise  than  abolitionizcd. 
Abolitionzed  Kansas  would  constitute  no  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  warfare.  Missouri  lies  adjacent  to  abolitionized  Iowa  on 
the  north,  and  to  abolitionized  Illinois  on  the  east,  yet  neither  of  those 
states  has  ever  been  used  for  such  designs.  How  could  this  fearful 
enemy  prosecute  a  warfare  against  slavery  in  Missouri  ?  Only  by 
buying  the  plantations  of  her  citis^ns  at  their  own  prices,  and  so 
qualifying  themselves  to  speak  their  hostility  through  the  ballot- 
boxes?  Could  apprehensions  so  absurd  justify  the  invasion  of  Kan- 
sas? Are  the  people  of  Kansas  to  be  disfranchised  and  trodden 
down  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  punishment  for  any 
extravagance  of  emigrants,  in  Missouri,  on  the  way  to  that  territory  ? 

Such  is  the  president's  second  defense,  so  far  as  it  presents  new 
matter  in  avoidance  of  the  accusation  of  the  new  state  of  Kansas. 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  accusations. 
Of  what  sort  must  the  proofs  be  ?  Manifestly  only  such  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permit  to  exist.  Not  engrossed  documents,  authen- 
ticated by  executive,  judicial  or  legislative  officers.  The  transactions 
occurred  in  an  unorganized  country.  All  the  authorities  subse- 
quently established  in  the  territory  are  implicated,  all  the  complain- 
ants disfranchised.  Only  presumptive  evidence,  derived  from  the 
ootemporaneous  statements  and  actions  of  the  parties  concerned, 
can  be  required. 

Such  presumptive  eridence  is  derived  from  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  president's  defenses.  Why  did  the  president  plead  at  all 
on  the  thirty-first  of  December  last,  when  the  new  state  of  Kansas 
was  yet  unorganized,  and  could  not  appear  here  to  prefer  her  accu- 
sations until  the  twenty-third  of  March?  Why,  if  he  must  answer 
so  prematurely,  did  he  not  plead  a  general  and  direct  denial  ?  If  he 
must  plead  specially,  why  did  he  not  set  forth  the  facts,  instead  of 
withholding  all  actual  information  concerning  the  ca.se?  Why, 
since,  instead  of  defending  himself,  he  must  implead  his  accuser,  did 
he  not  state  at  least  the  ground  on  which  that  accuser  claimed  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  which  he  complained?  Why  did  he  threaten 
"  to  overcome  and  suppress  "  the  people  of  Kansas  as  insurrectionists, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  terrify  them  and  to  prevent  their  appearing 
here,  or  at  least  to  prejudice  their  cau.se  ?  Why  did  he  mock  them 
with  a  promise  of  protection  thereafler  against  interference  by  citi- 
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zens  of  otber  states,  if  ihcy  should  deport  themselves  peaoefUllv  md 
submissively  to  the  territorial  authorities,  if  no  cause  for  apprtbi-nii 
iiig  such  interference  had  alrea^iy  been  given  by  previuus  invMoa? 
Why  did  he  labor  to  embarrass  his  accuser  by  identifying  ber  CMse 
with  the  subject  of  abolition  of  slavery,  and  stigmatize  her  support- 
ers with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  impute  to  them  depraved  aod 
seditious  motives?  Why  did  he  interpose  the  false  and  impertineDt 
issue,  whether  one  state  could  intervene  by  its  laws  or  by  foroc  to 
abolish  slavery  in  another  state?  Why  did  he  distort  the  oonstittt- 
tion,  and  present  it  as  expressly  guarantying  the  perpetuity  of  sUreij? 
Why  did  lie  arraign  so  unnecessarily  and  so  unjustly,  not  ooe^  bat 
all  of  the  ori;;iual  northern  states?  Why  did  be  drag  intotbiscsK, 
where  only  Kansas  is  concerned,  a  studied,  partial  and  prvjodiokl 
history  of  the  past  enlargements  of  the  national  domain,  and  of  the 
past  contests  between  the  slave  states  and  the  free  states  m  ibeir 
rivalry  for  the  baltmce  of  power? 

Why  did  not  the  president  rest  content  with  one  such  attack  oo 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  new  state  of  Kansas,  in  auticipaung 
her  coming,  if  he  felt  assured  that  she  really  had  no  merit  on  which 
to  stand?  Why  did  he  submit  a  second  j)lca  in  advance  ?  Why  in 
this  plea  does  he  deplore  the  delays  which  prevented  the  Missouri 
bonlerers  from  effecting  the  conquest  of  Kansas,  and  the  ratsblisb* 
rnent  of  slavery  therein,  at  the  time  of  the  congressional  elcci 
held  in  November,  1854,  in  fraud  of  the  Kansas  law  and  of  ju^i 
and  humanity  ?  Why,  without  reason  or  authority  of  public  or  of 
national  law,  does  he  denounce  Massjicbusetts,  her  emigrant  BJi 
society  and  her  emigrants  ?  If  "  propjigandist "  emigrntiotis  must  be 
denounced,  why  does  he  spare  the  Platte  County  Self-Defensive  Asso- 
ciation? Why  does  he  charge  Governor  Reeder  with  "failing  t" 
put  forth  all  his  energies  to  prevent  or  counteraci  the  tendencies  to 
illegjdity  which  are  found  to  exist  in  all  imperfectly  organized  and 
newly  asisfK;iated  countries,"  if,  indeed,  no  "ilh'gidity  ''  has  ooourreiJ 
there?  While  thus,  by  implication,  admitting  that  such  illegality 
lias  occurred  in  Kansas,  why  does  he  not  leU  us  its  nature  and 
extent?  Why,  when  Governor  Reeder  was  imj>licated  in  {wraoBal 
conduct,  not  criminal,  but  incongruous  with  his  ofhcial  relations,  did 
the  president  retain  him  in  office  until  after  he  had  proclaimed  st 
Easton  that  Kansas  had  been  subjugated  by  the  1x)rderers  of  ^Oi* 
souri,  and  why,  after  he  had  done  so,  an«l  liad  denounced  Uie  legis* 
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xtnrt»,  did  the  president  remove  him  for  the  same  prt-existing  cause 
only  ?  Why  does  the  president  admit  that  the  election  for  the  legis- 
itive  bodies  of  Kansas  was  held  under  circumstances  inauspicious 
ft  truthful  and  legal  result,  if,  nevertheless,  the  result  attained  was 
»d«*d  a  irutliful  and  legal  one  ?  On  what  evidence  does  the  presi- 
fnt  ground  bis  statement,  that,  after  that  election,  there  were  mutual 
>nipluiiils  of  usurpation,  fraud  and  violence,  when  we  hear  from  no 
blher  quarter  of  such  comj>laint;«  made  by  the  party  that  prevailed? 
there  were  such  tnutual  aocusutions,  and  even  if  they  rested  on 
injbable  grounds,  w«)ul»l  that  fact  abate  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Ltttisas  to  a  government  uf  tli<^ir  own,  securing  a  safe  and  well 
iere<I  freedom  ?  Why  <loes  the  president  argue  that  the  governor 
Mr.  Rkkukk]  alone  had  tlie  power  to  receive  and  consider  the 
Murns  of  liie  election  of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  that  he  certified 
Jose  returns  in  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  districts,  when  he 
^now«  that  the  governor,  b^^ing  his  own  agent,  gave  the  certificates, 
round  that  the  returns  were  tet'linically  correct,  and  that  the 
complaineil  of  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  elections,  and  in 
le  makmg  up  of  the  retunis  by  the  judges,  and  that  the  terror  of 
armed  invasion  prevented  all  complaints  of  this  kind  from  being 
»ted  to  the  governor'/  Why  does  tlie  pi-esident  repose  on  the 
(act  that  the  governor,  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  returns, 
xxi  tlie  members  who  were  rhosen  in  the  seven  other  districts, 
lereil  new  elwlioiiH  therein,  and  certified  in  favor  of  the  per- 
>na  then  chosen,  when  he  knows  that  the  majority,  elected  in  the 
t-en  districts,  ex|»elled  at  oiioe  the  fiersons  chosen  at  such  second 
ctionSf  and  admitted  those  originally  returned  as  elected  in  these 
»ven  districts,  on  the  ground  that  the  governor's  rejection  of  theiu, 
id  the  second  elections  which  he  orderei.1,  were  unauthorized  and 
llegal  ?  Why  does  the  president,  although  omitting  to  mention  this 
Bt  fact,  nevertheless  justify  the  expulsion  of  these  newly  elected 
leinbera,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  authorized  by  parliamentary  law, 
fhea  he  knows  that  there  was  no  parlianientary  or  other  law  exist 
Ig  in  the  territory,  but  the  organic  act  of  congress,  which  conferred 
iinch  power  on  the  legislature?  Why  was  Governor  Reeder 
hplaued  by  Mr.  Shannon,  who  innnediattdy  proclaimed  that  the 
ialative  bodies  which  his  pn^lecessor  had  denounced,  were  the 
itixnate  legUlature  of  the  territory  ?  Why  docs  the  prcddcnk 
)rad  that  the  Hubjcct  of  the  alleged  Missourian   usurpation  and 
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tyranny  in  Kansas,  was  one  irhicb,  by  its  nature,  appertained  p>  •!  • 
sively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the   local   authorities  of  the  ten 
vrheu,  if  the  charges  were  true,  there  were  no  legitimate  local  aatln.^ 
rities  within  tlie  territorr  ?     Is  a  foruign  usurpation  in  a  defenseless 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  be  tolerated,  if  only  it  be  suceewfiilT 
And  is  the  government  de  facto,  by  whomsoever  usurped,  and  wtth 
whatever  tyranny  exercised,  entitled  to  demand  obedience  from  tlie 
people,  and  to  be  recognized  by  the  president  of  the  United  Statu? 
Why  does  he  plead  that  "  whatever  irregularities  may  have  oocarrod, 
it  is  now  t(X)  late  bo  raise  the  question  ?"     Is  there   nothiog  left  lot 
endurance  to  diizens  of  the  United  States,  constituting  a  whole 
political   conitnuQity  of  men,  women   and   children — on  indpienft 
American  stale — subjugated  and  oppressed  ?     Must  they  sit  down  ia 
peace,  abandoned,  cuuiented  and  drspised  ?    "Why  does  be  plead  thai 
"at  least  it  is  a  question  as  to  which,  neither  now  nor  at  any  preri* 
OU8  time,  has  the  least  possible  legal  authority  been  poasiaaaed  by  tlie 
president  of  the  UniU*d  States?"     Did  any  magistrate  ever  bcibre 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  ambitious  imbecility  ?     Cannot  oongreaa 
clothe  him  with  power  to  act,  and  is  it  not  his  duty  to  ask  jiowcrto 
remove  usurpation  and  subvert  tyranny  in  a  territory  of  the  United 
States?     Are  these  the  tone,  the  tenor,  and  the  staple  of  a  dcfeaee, 
where  the  accused  is  guiltless  aad  the  criroes  charged  were  never 
committed.      The  president  virtually  confesses  all  the  tranjoctioDS 
charged,  by  thus  presenting  a  connected  system  of  maxims  and  prin* 
cipk'8,  invented  to  justify  them. 

I  proceed,  however,  to  clinch  conviction  by  direct  and  positive 
proofs  :  First,  the  statements  of  the  party  which  baa  been  overborne. 
General  Pomeroy  and  his  associates,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  KaiiM\ 
make  this  representation  concerning  the  congressional  dection  hcIiJ 
in  the  territory  on  the  30th  November,  1864: 

"  The  first  ballot-box  that  was  opened  upon  our  firpin  aoil,  wm  doMd  to  m 
by  overpoweiing  numbere  aud  impending  force.  So  bold  and  reckletss  vara  our 
invaders,  that  they  cared  not  to  conceal  tlieir  attack.  They  cwne  upon  a*  -  ■•  ■■■ 
the  guise  of  voters  to  stca]  away  our  franchise,  but  boldly  and  openly  U»  -  ■ 
with  a  strong  hand.  Tliey  came  directly  from  their  own  homes,  and  in  rurnf  u/n 
and  organized  bands,  with  arms  in  hand  and  provisions  for  the  expe<litiun.  tnarchod 
to  our  polls,  and,  when  their  work  was  done,  returned  wlicnce  tliey  came.  It  it 
unnecessary  to  enttr  into  the  details ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  tliree  diwtnct*  ia 
which,  by  the  most  irrcfragfuble  evidence,  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voters,  most  of  whom  refused  to  participate  in  the  mockery  of  the  elective  ftan- 
cLiae,  these  invaders  polled  over  a  thousand  votea. 
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In  regard  to  the  election  of  the  30th  of  March,  1865,  the  same 
party  states: 

"  They  (the  Missourians)  arrived  at  their  several  destinations  the  night  before 
the  election,  and,  having  pitched  their  camps  and  placed  their  sentries,  waited  for 
the  coming  day.  Baggage  wagons  were  there,  with  arms  and  ammunition  enough 
fur  a  protracted  fight,  and  among  them  two  brass  field  pieces,  ready  charged. 
They  came  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  and  their  leaders  were  of  the 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  men  of  their  respective  states.  In  the  morning 
they  surrounded  the  polls,  armed  with  guns,  bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  and 
declared  their  determination  to  vote  at  all  hazards  and  in  spite  of  all  consequences. 
If  the  judges  could  be  made  to  subserve  their  purposes  and  receive  their  votes 
and  if  no  obstacle  was  cast  in  their  way,  their  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  in  the  conduct  of  the  election,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not 
hentate  to  declare,  that  if  not  allowed  to  vote,  they  would  proceed  to  any  extre- 
mity in  destruction  of  property  and  life.  If  the  control  of  tlie  polk  could  not  be 
had  otherwise,  the  judges  were  by  intimidation,  and,  if  necessary,  by  violence, 
prevented  from  performing  their  duty,  or,  if  unyielding  in  this  respect,  were  driven 
from  their  post,  and  the  vacancy  filled  in  form  by  the  persons  on  the  ground ;  and 
whenever  by  any  means  they  had  obtained  the  control  of  the  board,  the  forei^rn 
▼ote  was  promiiicuoualy  jx)ured  in,  without  discrimination  or  reserve,  or  the  slight- 
est care  to  conceal  its  nefarious  illegality.  At  one  of  the  polls,  two  of  the  judges 
hftTiDg  manfully  stood  up  in  the  face  of  the  armed  mob,  and  declared  they  would 
do  their  duty,  one  portion  of  the  mob  commenced  to  tear  down  the  house,  another 
proceeded  to  break  in  the  door  of  the  judges'  room,  whilst  others,  with  drawn 
knives,  posted  tlicmselves  at  the  window,  with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  killing 
any  voter  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  sworn.  Voters  were  dragged  from  llie 
window,  because  they  would  not  show  their  tickets,  or  vote  at  the  dictation  of  the 
mob ;  and  the  invaders  declared  openly  at  the  polls  that  they  would  cut  the  throats 
of  the  judges  if  they  did  not  receive  their  votes  witliout  requiring  an  oath  as  to 
their  residence.  The  room  was  finally  forced,  and  the  judges,  surrounded  by  an 
armed  and  excited  crowd,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  resignation  or  death,  and 
five  minutes  were  allowed  for  their  decision.  The  ballot-box  was  seized,  and, 
amid  shouts  of  '  hurrah  for  Missouri,'  was  carried  into  the  mob.  The  two  menaced 
judges  then  left  the  ground,  together  with  all  the  resident  citizens,  except  a  few 
who  acted  in  the  outrage,  because  the  result  expected  from  it  corresponded  to 
their  own  views. 

"  When  an  excess  of  the  foreign  force  was  found  to  be  had  at  one  poll,  detach- 
menta  were  sent  to  the  others.  *  *  *  *  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  a  similar  mob  of  some  four  hundred  armed 
and  organized  men,  was  driven  by  violence  from  his  post,  and  the  vacancy  filled 
by  themselves.  ♦  *  •  •  Another  clergyman,  for  the  expression  of  his 
opinion,  was  assaulted  and  beaten.  *  *  *  *  Tiie  inhubitanlM  of  the  district, 
powerless  to  resist  the  abundant  supply  of  arms  and  ariiinnnition,  orgimized  pre- 
paration, and  overwhelming  numbers  of  flie  fiirei;.;nt-rs  lefl  the  polls  without 
voting.  *  *  *  In  the  Lawrence  district,  one  voter  wus  fired  at,  as  he  was 
driTen  from  the  election  ground.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Finding  they  had  a  greater  force 
than  was  necessary  for  that  poll,  ^olne  two  hundred  men  were  drafted  from  tl.o 
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niuDber,  nnd  sent  off  un'ler  tlic*  projirr  ofliwr*  to  Kno'hi^r  diairiirt,  »flrr  wliicli  Ujm 
»lill  pollt'd  from  tJiis  camp  pevn  hundred  Totes,  •  •  •  In  tbr  ruurtli  ttid 
Sfwntli  di9tnrt.%  the  iiivndfrs  cama  together  in  kti  arntc^  and  orguitaed  bod;, 
wiih  trBins  of  fifty  wagons,  boaideo  Loreeiiien,  nnd,  rlio  nitflit  l>t€an  •leeiiao, 
pitched  Uieir  camps  in   thv  vicinity  of  lli<«  puUij,  and  h»v  <<.:ra  9Wt 

judges,  in  place  of  those  who,  from  inlimidaiion  or  uil  .  <>  attrad, 

they  Tot^d  without  miv  prcKif  of  residence.     In  theee  two  t-lei  '  u,  wli0v 

the   census  shows   one  hundred  roiersi,   there  were  polled   t  ■■■tini  tnd 

fourteen  votes, and  last,  fall  sKven  hundred  and  sixty-tive  votea,  altlioogb  a  )atp 
part  of  the  actual  residents  did  not  vote  on  either  occasion.      •      •      •     •     • 
From  a  careful  exaniination  of  the  relurua,  we  are  Mvtisfied  that  o?cr  tltrte  tfaon* 
Band  votes  wt-re  thiu  ca?t  by  tl)^  citizens  and  residenta  of  the  states." 

I  pluce  in  opposition  to  these  statementa  of  the  party  that  «i» 
overborne,  the  statements  of  the  party  that  prevailed,  bi*ginn]ag 
with  signals  of  the  attack,  and  ending  with  oelebrations  of  the  Tie* 
tory. 

General  Stringfellow  addressed  the  invaders  In  \fis!«^i]ri,  ou  li* 
eve  of  the  election  of  March  30,  1865,  ibua: 

"  To  those  who  have  quatnw  of  conscience  aa  to  viotatine  Umtr,  stale  or  ntlMi^ 
tlic  time  hae  come  when  such  im[K)9itions  must  )x:  ■>  !.  aa  yoor  riglrtlMi 

property  are  in  danger;  and  I  advise  you,  one  and  <>  '  i  (rvery  tfectiok ^ 

trior  in  Kuntuus  in  defiance  of  Rj-eder  and  his  vile  ir.vnnidona,  and  »ote  al^^ 
point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Ncitlier  give  r.or  take  qiwrtcr,  aa  oori 
demands  it.  It  is  enough  Uiat  the  slavi-}io1din|{  iuiereat  wills  it,  (rota  which  tkut 
is  no  appeal.  What  right  has  Oovemor  Keeder  to  rule  yiwourians  in  Kaaat! 
His  proclamation  arid  proAcrilied  oatli  inintt  be  repudiated.  It  i«  your  iatanrt  M 
do  so.     Mind  tliat  slavery  le  pst»tili>ilied  where  it  u  not  prohibited." 

The  Kan.sfls  Flerald,  an  organ  of  lK>th  the  arbnini.<ttration  and  the 
pro-slavery  party,  announcwl  the  result  of  the  legislative  eJecOoo  in 
the  territory  immediately  afterwards,  as  Ibllowa: 

''  Yesterday  wa«  a  ]>rond  and  glorious  day  for  tJie  friends  of  «oitfhpni  ti^Htf- 
The  triumph   of  the  privslavery   party  is  complete  and  nv--  ;     Oo^ 

on,  southern  meni  Bring  your  slaves,  and  611  U}i  the  ter;  _  ivaaw  t» 
naved !" 

The  Squatter  Sovereign,  published  in  Missouri,  thos  annoancKi 
the  result  of  the  election  the  day  alter  it  closetl : 

'•  Il»PKPB«Dr.\ri!,  Mm 
"Several  hundred  emigrants  from  Kaiuas  have  Just  euU'n.'d  .. 
were  preceded  hy  the  Westport  and  Iudr'|)ondcncD  braat  bands.      < 
at  the  west  aide  of  ilio  public  square,  and  proceed^id  entirely  arouD'J    . 
eheenng  m  with  fine  music,  and  the  emigrants  with  good  aewB,     Ibip 
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ing  the  bands  were  abuut  two  hundred  horsemen  in  regular  ord^'r;  follow- 
were  one  hiindn-d  aiid  liftv  wagons,  carriages,  <ka     They  gnve  repeated 
Imvvf  for  KanuM  and  Mi8*<jurl.     They  report  that  not  an  anti-slavery  man  will 
in  the  legislature  t>f  Kansas.     Wt;  have  made  a  clean  sweep." 

A  kttcr  writttn  at  Brunswick,  in  Missouri,  dated  April  20th,  1855, 
id  publislied  in  the  New  York  Herald,  a  pro-slavery  journal,  says: 

"  From  five  to  twven  thousand  men  started  from  Missouri  to  attend  the  eleo- 
ion,  some  to  remove,  but  the  most  to  return  to  their  faniilieB,  with  an  inlen- 
ion.  if  they  liked  the  territory,  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode,  at  the  earliest 
BonirQt  practicable.  But  tliey  intended  to  vote.  The  MiRi^ourians  were,  many 
them,  Dougla<  men.  There  were  one  hundred  and  Btly  voters  from  thia 
[•uiiiy,  Ott<j  huiidfvd  and  seventy-five  from  IInw»ril,  one  hundred  from  Cooper. 
Indeed,  every  county  funtished  its  quota;  and  when  Uiey  set  out  it  looked  like 
_an  anny.  "  '  They  were  armed.  •  •  •  And,  as  there  were  no  houses 
tiif  territory,  they  carried  ti'nta.  Tlieir  mi&sion  was  a  peaceable  one — to  vote, 
to  drive  down  staked  for  their  future  homea  After  the  election,  some  one 
huiisond  five  hundred  of  tlie  voten  sent  a  committee  to  Mr.  Reeder,  to  ascertAia 
It  watt  hifl  purpoM;  to  ratify  the  election.  Uu  answered  that  it  was,  and  said 
tie  majority  at  an  election  muxt  carry  the  day.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  Utat 
tie  one  lliousainl  five  hundred,  apprehending  that  the  governor  might  attempt 
I  play  the  tyrant — ^inw  his  conduct  luid  aireudy  been  insidious  and  unjust — 
s  of  hemp.  They  were  resolved,  if  a  tyrant  attempted 
-  of  the  Sovereign  people,  to  hang  him." 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1855,  the  Sciuatter  Sovereign,  an  organ  of 
le  invasion  in  Miaaouri,  thus  gave  utterance  to  its  spirit: 

"From  reports  now  received  of  Reeder,  he  never  intends  returning  to  our  bor- 
Sboold  be  do  so,  we,  without  hesitation,  say  that  our  people  ought  to  hang 
1 1^  tfae  neck,  hke  a  tnutorous  dog  as  he  is,  so  soon  as  he  put«  his  unhallnwed 
I  oar  shores.     Vindicate  your  charaoters  and  the  territory;  and,  shoald 
efbl  dog  dare  to  come  among  iw  spain,  hang  him  Ut  the  first  rotten 
A  military  fort*  to  protect  the  ballot-box !     Let  President  Pirrce  or  Gover- 
iir  Reedsr,  or  any  other  power,  attempt  such  a  eouitM-,  lu  thi.'t  or  any  portion  of 
lit«  Union,  uul  ttiat  day  will  never  be  forgotten.*' 

Governor  Beoder,  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  his  first  retunt 
"lace  after  the  cloctionp,  declarod  the  same  result  jn  fmnk 
...  , Jjd  words,  which  ci«t.  him  lii.s  oflice,  namely: 

"It  wto  Indeed  too  true  that  KnnHnt*  li.iil  hoeu  invaded,  oanr|uered,  subjugateil, 
an  armed  foroi!  frnm  beyond  her  bordnrs,  led  on  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  trampling 
'  totii  the  priuciplcs  of  the  Kansaii  bill  and  tlm  right  of  nulTragc." 

David  R    *'  '  '     ti.  a  dirt-ct  and   out-»pokcn   man,  who  nivrr 
iriuka  from  <>ility,  and  who  is  couleMSodly  «}ininuul  at  uuuo 
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as  a  political  leader  in  Missouri,  and  ns  a  leader  of  the  pro-slai-ery 
movement  iberein  directed  against  Kansus,  in  a  speech  reported  ta 
having  been  made  to  bis  fellow  citizens,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  disavowed,  said : 

"I  SAW  it  with  my  own  eyes.  These  men  came  witli  the  »rowed  purpow  d 
driving  or  expelling  you  from  the  territory.  What  did  I  advise  you  to  doT  Why, 
meet  Ihem  at  Uieir  own  game.  When  the  first  election  c«iue  off,  I  (old  yoo  lo 
go  over  and  vote.  You  did  so,  and  beat  them.  We,  our  p»rty  in  KutikU,  nam- 
Dated  &eQeral  Whitfield.  They,  the  abolitionista,  uoniinated  FlimDikeo,  Ml 
Flanegan,  for  FLanegan  was  a  good,  honest  man,  bat  Flenniken.  Well  the  tJcU 
day  after  the  election,  tliat  same  Flenniken,  with  three  hundred  of  his  voirt».  l»ft 
the  territory,  and  has  never  returned — ^no,  never  returned  I  Well,  what  neilT 
Why,  an  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  to  organise  thf  t*>r'ii«r3r.  vuM 
be  held.     What  did  I  advise  you  to  do  then?     Why,  meet  ''leir  ow» 

ground,  and  beat  them  at  their  own  game  again ;  and,  cold  ai^  '  nt  ai  ifa» 

weather  waa,  I  went  over  with  a  company  of  men.  My  objfrcl  in  going  »»•  Ml 
to  vote ;  I  had  not  a  right  to  vote,  unless  I  had  disfrancliued  my^f  in  )li<«(«it 
I  was  not  within  two  miles  of  a  voting  place  My  object  in  going  vaa  dmH 
vote,  but  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  two  of  our  candidates;  and  •bo(it)0li*4* ^ 
the  north  said  and  pubhsbed  it  abroad  that  Atchison  whs  there  with  borwiC'iaiill 
and  revolver,  and  by  God  'twas  true.  I  never  did  go  into  that  territory,  I  nerw 
intended  to  go  into  tliat  territory,  witlioul  being  prepared  for  all  such  Idod  <i 
cattle.  Well,  we  beat  ihem ;  and  Governor  Recder  gave  crrtiAcates  to  a  iiia^an^ 
of  all  the  members  of  both  housea;  and  then,  after  Lhey  were  organisNl,  tarfttj- 
body  will  admit,  they  were  the  only  competent  persoos  to  ny  who  w«rt  lal 
who  were  not  members  of  the  same." 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  If  Missouriaos  voted  in  Kanxis,  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  ballots  deposited  would  exceed  ihe  nua- 
ber  of  electors.  Just  so  it  was.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  W 
asserted.  The  executive  journal,  recently  obtained,  proves  tbot  ia 
four  districts,  where  the  results  were  not  contested,  two  thoasud 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  votes  were  cast  on  the  30lh  of  Mardi, 
althougb  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  vntta 
were  there,  as  ascertained  by  the  census.  Again :  The  l^isUtun^ 
chosen  on  the  30lh  of  March,  1865,  withdrew  from  the  interior  <i 
the  territory  to  a  place  inconvenient  to  its  citizens,  and  oa  tiui  btf^ 
der  of  Mis.souri.  There  that  legislature  enacted  laws  to  this  cil<Be^ 
namely ;  Forbidding  the  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  public 
ing  of  anything,  in  any  form,  calculated  to  disafi'ect  slaves,  or  indiHX 
them  to  escape,  under  paiu  of  not  less  than  five  years'  impiwoft* 
ment  with  hard  labor;  and  forbidding  free  persons  fivm  maiatainiflj 
by  speech,  writing,  or  printing,  or  publishing,  that  slaves  ctaoiA 
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fully  be  held  in  the  territory,  undor  pain  of  imprisonment  and 


labor  two 


years. 


The  le^latare  fUrtber  enacted,  that  no  persons  "  conscientiously 
fxisefl  to  holding  slavea,"  or  entertaining  doubts  of  the  legal  exis- 
oc  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  in  the  triad  of  any 
so  founded  on  a  breach  of  the  laws  which  I  have  described. 
ey  further  provided,  that  all  officers  and  attorneys   should  be 
om,  not  only  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  support  and  sustain  the  onjonic  law  of  the  territory^  and  the 
•itix/f  staim  taw;  and  that  any  persons  oflFering  to  vote  shall  be 
Mwwr/ to  be  entitled  to  vote  until   the  cx>ntrary  is  shown;  and  if 
ly  one,  when  required,  shall  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  sustain  the 
itire  slave  law,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote.     Although 
ly  passed  a  law  that  none  but  an  inhabitant  who  had  paid  a  tax 
uld  vote,  yet  they  made  no  time  of  renvk^nix  nc<;easary,  ami  pro- 
od  for  the  immediate  payment  of  a  poll  tax ;  so  virtually  declar* 
log  that  on  the  eve  of  an  election  the  people  of  a  neighboring  state 
come  in,  in  unlimited  numbers,  and  by  taking  up  a  residence  of 
,y  or  an  hour,  pay  a  poll  tax,  and  thus  become  legal  voters,  and 
n,  after  Vdiing,  remrii  to  their  own  stale.     They  thus,  in  praeti- 
i-fTect,  provided  for  the  peo{>le  of  Mias«iuri  to  contnil  future  elec- 
ns  at  their  pleasure,  and  permitted  such  only  of  the  reid  inhabi- 
ts of  the  tfrritory  In  vole  as  are  friendly  to  the  holding  nf  slaves. 
They  pcrmitt*^!  no  election  of  any  of  the  officers  in  the  territory  to 
made  by  the  people  thereof,  but  crtUitwl  the  oflicea,  and  filled 
cm,  or  npiwinted  officers  to  fill  them,  for  long  periods.     Th<"y 
vided  that  the  next  anniml  ekrfion  should  l)e  held  in  October, 
68,  and  the  luwcmbly  should  meet  in  January,  1867;  so  that  none 
tliiSBc  law*  c>uld  be  changed   until  the  lower  house  might  be 
nged,  in   ISfid;  but  the  council,  which  is  elwU-d  fur  two  years, 
iKI  not  be  changed  so  as  to  allnw  a  change  (if  the  law.-*  or  ofTuien* 
until  the  session  nf  1858,  however  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  ti^r- 

E'l  '      '      c,.  it.     How  forcibly  do  these  laws  illustrate  that 

II  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  parlinincnt  called 
by  a  conqueror  is  itself  conquered  and  enslave*!  1     Who  but  foreign- 

tn^urpcrs,  and  tyrants,  could  have  made  for  the  people  of  Knn.«^s 
p»«ple  "  ptTfectly  froe  " — such   laws  as  these.     Anatomists  will 
rilw  the  instrument,  and  even  the  forc«:  of  the  blow,  if  only  you 
sfaow  tbem  the  wound. 
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Behold  tbe  proofs  on  which  the  allegations  of  invafiion,  osurpaton, 
and  Ijranny,  made  by  the  new  state  of  Kansas,  rest  They  »re: 
First  The  president's  own  virtual  admission,  by  defenses  indirwi, 
irrelevant,  ill-tempered,  sophistical,  and  evasive.  Second.  An  abso- 
lute agreement,  concurrcnev,  and  Liinnony,  between  tbe  stateuifim 
of  the  conflicting  parties  who  were  engaged  in  the  tniQsactiou 
involved.  Third.  Tho  consequences  of  those  transactions  exactly 
such  as  must  follow,  if  the  accui^ations  be  true,  and  such  u  cottld  nol 
result  if  they  be  fidse.  A  few  words,  however,  naust  be  added,  to 
bring  more  distinctly  into  view  the  president's  complicity  in  these 
transactions,  and  to  establish  his  responsibility  therefor.  The  pns* 
dent  openly  lent  his  official  influence  and  patronage  to  the  slavehold- 
era  of  Missouri,  to  effect  tbe  abrogation  of  the  pn)hibition  of  alaTciy 
in  Kansas,  contained  in  the  act  of  congress  of  1820.  He  knew  their 
purposes  in  regard  to  the  elections  in  Kansas.  He  never  interfiirtd 
to  prevent,  to  defeat,  or  to  binder  them.  He  employed  bis  oflScul 
patronage  to  aid  them.  He  now  defends  and  protcx:ta  the  Ui5urj»«ttt<o 
and  tyranny,  estiiblished  by  the  invaders  in  Kansas,  with  all  the 
influence  of  his  exalted  station,  and  even  with  tbe  militarj*  p)Wir 
of  the  republic;  and  he  argues  the  duty  of  the  people  there  U> sub- 
mit to  the  forcible  establishment  of  slavery,  in  viobition  of  li«« 
national  pledge,  which  he  concurred  in  giving,  tbat  tbey  should  bo 
left  perfectly  free  to  reject  and  exclude  that  justly  obnoxioM  eytfm. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  holds  tbe 
people  of  Kansas  prostrated  and  enslaved  at  his  feet 

To  complete  the  painful  account  of  this  great  crime,  it  is  n^ 
now  to  add  that  there  has  not  been  one  day  nor  night,  smoc 
government  of  Kansas  was  constituted  and  confided  to  the  pre*idc9it 
of  the  United  Slates,  in  which  either  the  properties  or  the  lil>ertie!^ 
or  even  the  lives,  of  its  citizens  have  been  secure  agjtinst  tho  violi 
and  vengeance  of  the  extreme  foreign  faction  which  he  upholds 
protects.     At  this  day,   Kansas  is  becoming  more  distinctly  tittt 
before,  the  scene  of  a  conflict  of  irreconcilable  opinions,  to  be  detB^ 
mined  by  brute  force.     No  immigrant  goes  there  unarmed,  no  citisea 
dwells  there  in  safety  unarmed ;  armed  mas-ses  of  men  are  procwd- 
ing  into  the  territory,  from  various  parts  of  tbe  United  Stain,  10 
complete  the  work  of  invasion  and  tyranny  which  he  has  U»m 
begun,  under  circumstances  of  fraud  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  lb* 
character  of  a  ruler  of  a  free  people.     This  gathering  oonflkl  i& 
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Kiinsas  divides  the  sympathies,  interests,  passions,  ano  prejadiees, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  can  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of 
Elansas,  must  be  determined  by  statesmen,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  courses  of  civil  commotions,  which  have  involved  questions 
of  moral  right  and  conscientious  duty,  as  well  as  balances  of  politi- 
cal power.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Kansas, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  submit  to  this  tyranny  of  a  citizi-n 
of  the  United  States  like  themselves,  whose  term  of  political  power 
is  nearly  expired,  can  be  determined  by  considering  it  in  the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  viewed  by  themselves.  Speechless  here,  as  they  yet 
are,  I  give  utterance  to  their  united  voices,  and,  holding  in  my  hand 
the  arraignment  of  George  III,  by  the  congress  of  1776, 1  impeach 
— ^in  the  words  of  that  immortal  text — the  president  of  the  United 
States: 

"  He  has  refiised  to  pass  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  unless  thej 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation' in  their  legislature — aright  inesti- 
mable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only ; 

"  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  a  place  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fittigaing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures; 

"  He  has  prevented  legislative  houses  from  being  elected,  for  no  other  causa 
than  bis  conviction  that  they  "  would  oppose  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people ; 

"  He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  af>er "  spurious  legislative  houses  were  im- 
posed by  himself,  by  usurpation,  on  the  people  of  Kansas,  "  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  large,  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean- 
time exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and  civil  war  within ; 

"  He  has  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers, 
to  harass  the  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ; 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  to  compel  our  sub- 
mission to  a  foreign  "  legislature,  "  and  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power; 

"  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
eonstitulion,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation ; 

"  For  protecting "  invaders  of  Kansas  "  from  punishment  for  any  murtlera 
which  tliey  sliall  commit  on  the  inhabitants  "  of  this  territory ; 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  American  law  in  "  this  territory,  "  establish- 
ing therein  an  arbitrary  government,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  iuiftrument  for  introducing  the  sam**  absolute  nile  into"  other  territories; 

"For  taking  away  our  charter,  abolixlting  uur  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering 
fimdanien tally  the  {Hiwers  of  our  government ; 
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"For  »uiipcading  our  own  tegiHlature,  and  dcclnring"  an  usarping  kfisktwe. 
CiMistJtuted  by  himselt^  "  iDv««tml  with  power  to  tegixlate  for  us  id  tU  chh  wIiU- 
■opv  er." 

VVbal  is  wanting  here  to  fill  up  luc  omi'leiuent  ol  a  h 
proceas?     la  it  an  accuser?     Tiie  youn.gcst  born  of  the  ■ 
bt'fore  you,  imploring  you  to  rescue  her  from  immolation  on  llif 
alt4ir  of  public  faction.     Is  it  a  crime?     Brtliink  yourscl'  t 

i^  that  has  bi«ii  aubvertecl.  It  is  the  whole  of  a  coj.  j .  :  _d 
rounded-off  republican  government  of  a  territory  indeed,  by  name, 
but,  in  substance,  a  civil  staU\  Cotisider  ihe  effect.  The  people  of 
Kansas  weir  "  perfectly  free."  They  now  are  free  only  Ut  submit 
and  obey.  Consider  whose  systi-m  that  republican  government  mt, 
and  the  power  that  established  it.  It  was  one  of  the  constitutiou) 
of  the  United  States,  estnblishefl  by  an  act  of  the  congnas  tl 
the  United  States.  Consider  what  a  lyraimy  it  is  that  hua  bott 
built  on  that  atr<:K;ious  usurpation.  It  is  uol  a  discriminating  lynaay, 
iliat  selects  and  punishes  one,  or  a  fvw,  or  even  many,  but  it  di^ 
liitnchises  all,  and  reduces  every  citizen  to  iibjet;l  slavery.  ExaaUM 
the  code  createil  by  the  legislature.  All  the  statutes  of  the  «tafcr  of 
Mi.ssoun  aiv  enacted  in  gross,  without  alteration  or  i  •  nl,  lor 

the  goverumcni  of  Kansiis  ;  and  then,  at  the  end,  th<  '  iundo 

of  misnomer  is  corrected  by  an  explanatory  act,  that  wher«Tcr  the 
word  "state"  occurs,  it  means  "territory."  And  what  a  node! 
One  that  stifles  not,  itideed,  the  fruits  of  the  womb,  but  the  equally 
important  clement  of  a  state,  the  fruits — the  immortal  fruita — of  the 
mind—*  code  that  puts  in  peril  all  rights  and  liberties  whataoevfr, 
by  denying  to  men  the  right  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue,  froelT, 
according  to  conscience— a  right  in  itself  conservative  of  all  otita 
rights  and  liberties.  Is  an  offender  wanting?  He  standa  brfirr 
jou,  in  many  respects  the  most  eminent  man  in  all  the  world— tlif 
pr\-sidenl  of  the  United  States — the  coastitutional  and  cbiaen  de- 
fender and  protector  of  the  people  who  bare  been  subjugated  aail 
enslaved.  Is  there  anything  of  dignity  or  authority  wanting  to  llii* 
tribuoal?  Where  eL^ewhere  shall  be  found  one  more  august  than 
lh«  senate  of  the  United  States?  It  is  the  ancient,  oonatant,  and 
umloubtod  right  and  usage  of  par!  '   t-f  pufiXM 

of  tbeir  beiixg — to  question  and  r.  i->,  of  what 

|ll<lgtV<C  soever,  Iband  grievous  to  the  oommoDwealtb,  in  abuaiug  the 
po««r  and  troi^t  ocunmitted  to  them  by  the  people.     Dors  this  Hi- 
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lunSTneea'a  motive?  We  Lave  that,  too,  in  painful  reality.  These 
usurpations  ami  oiiprcs-sioiKS  have  liitht'rio  rested  with  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  whom  he  has  abetted.  If  they  shall 
be  left  unrtidresaed,  they  will  henceforth  become,  by  adoption,  our 

H     The  conviction  of  the  ofTending  president  is  complete,  and  now  he 
^     auks  out  of  view,     llis  punishment  rests  with  the  people  of  the 

P  United  States,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  His  conviction  was  only 
incidental  to  the  business  which  ia  the  order  of  the  day.  The  order 
of  the  day  is  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  Kansas. 

How  like  unto  each  other  are  the  parallels  of  tyranny  and  revolu* 
[tion  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times  1     Kansas  is  to-day  in  the  very 
[act  of  revolution  against  a  tyranny  of  the  president  of  the  United 
states,  identiail  ru  all  its  prominent  features  with  that  tyranny  of  the 
(ing  of  England  which  gave  birth   to   the  American   revolution, 
innas  hiu  instituted  a  revolution,  simply  because  ordinary  remedies 
Ttaui  never  U:  Hpplie<l  in  great  j)olitical  emergencies.     There  is  a  pro- 
found philosophy  that  belongs  to  revolutions.     According  to  that 
philosophy,  the  president  is  assumed  by  the  |)eopIe  of  Kansas  to 
entrrtain  n  resentment  which  can  never  he  appeased,  and  his  power, 
Ljoonaequently,  must  be  wholly  taken  away.     Happily,  however,  for 
HKansafl  and  for  us,  her  revolutiou  is  one  that  was  anticipated  and 
Vnoctioncd  and  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
"  and  is  therefore  a  peaceful  and  (paradoxical  as  the  expression  may 
seern)  a  constitutional  one.     Never  before  have  I  seen  occa.sion  so 
gr«at  for  admiring  the  wisdom  and  forecajit  of  those  who  raised  that 
noble  edifice  of  civil  government.     The  people  of  Kansas,  deprived 
,  of  their  sovereignty  by  a  domestic  tyranny,  have  nevertheless  law- 
Hfully  rescued  it  provisionally,  and,  so  exercising  it,  have  constituted 
Hthcmselves  a  state,  and  applied  to  congress  to  admit  them  as  such 
Hinto  the  federal  Union.     Congress  has  power  to  admit  the  new  state 
thus  organized.     The  favorable  exercise  of  that  power  will  terminate 
and  cTOwn  the  revolution.     Once  a  state,  the  people  of  Kansas  can 
nprownre  internal  order,  and  defend  themselvcn  against  invMion.  Thu«, 
Btfae  conittitutional  remivly  is  as  ctlcctua]  as  it  is  [leaccHil  and  simfile. 
H     T!  •■  remedy  for  the  evils  existing  in  the  terriU)ry  of  Kansas, 

Vnh  '      '  ,     I'oae.     Happily  there  is  no  need  to  prove  it  t«»  be  either 
a  lawful  one  or  a  proper  one,  or  the  only  pomible  one.    The  pnti- 
fnt  of  the  United  States  and  the  ooinmiltee  on  territoriirs  unani* 
Vou  IV.  04 
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moiisly  coneefle  all  this  broad  ground,  becaUise  he  recommend:*  tl, 
and  tbey  adopt  it 

Wherein,  then,  do  I  differ  from  them?  Simply  thus.  I  propf« 
to  apply  the  remedy  now,  by  admitting  the  new  state  with  its  {irt- 
sent  population  and  present  constitution.  My  opponents  insist  nu 
postponing  the  measure  until  the  territory  shall  be  conceded  by  lis 
usurping  authorities  to  contain  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundrtd 
inhabitants,  and  until  those  authorities  shall  direct  and  authorize  the 
people  to  organize  a  new  state  under  a  new  constitution.  In  o\hv: 
words,  I  propose  to  allow  the  people  of  Kansas  to  apply  the  consti- 
totional  remedy  at  once.  The  president  projx>s^  to  drier  it  iri'lrfi- 
nitely,  and  to  conmut  the  entire  application  of  it  to  the  hand^s  \>i  tUt 
Hiasoah  borderers.  He  confesses  the  inadequacy  of  that  courae  liy 
asking  appropriations  of  money  to  enable  him  to  umititMin  and  pir- 
serve  order  withiu  the  t*.'rrilory  until  the  indefinite  periocl  whwi  the 
constitutional  remedy  shall  lie  applied.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  the  delay  which  the  president  advises.  He  admits  the  rigbtfii!- 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  remedy.  It  is  as  rightful  and  jH\x»itTj 
QOw  as  it  ever  will  be.  It  is  demanded  by  the  condition  aodciRom- 
stances  of  the  people  of  Kansas  now.     You  cimnot  justl^ 

any  more  than  you  can  justlj-  deny  that  right     To  poslj,. .  i 

be  a  denial.  The  president  will  need  no  grant  of  money  or  of  anuerl 
men  to  enforce  obedience  to  law,  when  you  shall  have  redn->sap<i  the 
wrongs  of  which  the  people  complain.  Even  under  govenir""'* 
less  [ree  than  our  own,  there  is  no  need  of  power  where  , 
holds  the  helm.  When  justice  is  impartially  adtniniston-d,  liic 
obedience  of  the  subject  or  citizen  will  be  volutiliiry,  cheeri'ul  »rni 
practically  unlimited. 

Freedom  justly  due  cannot  be  conceded  too  soon.    Tree  fre*d»)m 
exists,  the  utmost  bounds  of  civil  liberty  arenbtair'  '       '       '    t 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered  and  spi.  ■ 
So  only  can  you  restore  to  Kansas  the  perfect  frcetlom  whicli  vuti 
pledged  and  she  has  lost. 

The  constitution  does  not  prescribe  ninety-three  thousand  •even 
hundred,  or  any  other  number  of  people,  as  necessary  to  oonstituie 
a  state.  Besides,  under  the  prei^ent  ratio  of  increas*',  Kansas,  wbo« 
population  now  is  forty  thousand,  will  numl>er  one  hundred  thnu- 
sand  in  a  few  months.  The  point  made  concerning  numben^ «» 
therefore  practically  unimjwrtant  and   frivolous.      The  president 
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objects  that  the  past  proceedings,  by  which  the  new  state  of  Kanwu* 
waa  organized,  were  irregular  in  three  respects :  Kirat,  that  they  W(>re 
instituted,  conducted  and  completed  without  a  previous  pcrmiasioa 
by  congress  or  by  the  local  authorities  within  the  territory.  Socoiully, 
:       that  they  were  instituted,  conducted  and  completed  by  a  parly  and 
■  not  by  the  whole  people  of  Kansas.     And  thirdly,  that  the  new  state 
^Ujplds  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  insubonliiialion  towanl  the  territo- 
j^Hkl  authorities  and  the  Faleral   Union,     I  reply,  first,  that  if  the 
proceedings  in  question  were  irregular  and  partisaolikc  and  factious, 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  at  least  excuse  the  fuulta,  and  con- 
gress has  unlimited  discretion  to  waive  theui.     Secondly,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  thus  irregular,  partisanlike  and  factious,  because 
no  act  of  congress  forbade  them — no  act  of  the  U^rritorial  legislature 
forbade  them,  directly  or  by  implication — nor  had  the  territorial 
legislature  power  either  to  authorize  or  to  prohibit  them.     The  j»ro- 
ceedings  were,  indeed,  instituted  by  a  party  who  favored  them.   But 
they  were  prosocuU-d  and  consummated  in  the  customary  forms  of 
popular  electiouB,  which  were  open  t«i  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory qualified  to  vote  by  the  organic  law,  and  to  no  others;  and 
have  in  no  case  come  into  conflict,  nor  d^K*  the  new  state  now 
,  or  assume  to  engage  in  conflict  with  cither  the  territorial  aulhori- 
I  ties  or  the  government  of  the  Union.     Thirdly,  there  can  b<'  no 
uregalarity  where  there  is  no  law  pn-stiribing  what  shall  be  regular. 
Oongreas  has  passed  no  law  e-^lablishing  regulaiiutiH  for  the  orguiii/.ti- 
tion  or  admia-tion  of  new  states.     Precedents  in  such  utses,  bi'.ing 
it'  ndiition  in  law,  lire  without  authority.     This  is  a  country 

^  rnmeril  is  regulated,  not  by  prcardente,  but  by  constitu- 
tions. But  if  precedents  were  necessary,  they  are  found  in  the  cases 
of  Texas  and  Oaltforitia,  each  of  which  waa  organized  and  admitted, 
subjct^t  to  the  sjmie  alleged  inregularitiea. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  on  territories,  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
sident, iuterpttse  one  further  objinition,  by  tracing  this  new  state 
organization  to  the  influence  of  a  secret,  armc<l,  political  society. 
Secrecy  and  combination,  with  extra-judicial  oaths  and  armed  power, 
were  the  enginery  of  tlie  Missouri  borderers  m  eflccting  the  subju- 
gation of  the  {»eople  of  Kansas,  as  that  ma<.'hincry  is  always  employed 
in  live  coiiuniMion  of  {><>Uiical  crini'S.  How  far  it  wjis  lawful  or 
mortUly  right  for  the  people  of  Kanwis  to  employ  the  same  Bgmci«s 
for  Uir  ilrfetM:  of  their  lives  and  libcTticH,  may  be  a  question  for 
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casuiatfl,  but  cerUiinly  is  not  one  for  me.  I  cuin  fnx'l  v  eoiif«'«f«,  how- 
evir,  my  deep  regret  that  secret  societieg,  for  any  purj>ose  wliateoerfr, 
have  obtained  a  place  among  political  urganiziitions  within  the  repub- 
lic; and  it  is  ray  hope  that  the  experience  which  wc  have  ntiw  bo 
<3istiiictly  bail,  that  they  can  be  but  too  e«sily  adapted  to  unlawful, 
seditious  and  dangerous  enterprises,  while  they  bring  down  suspicion 
and  ceinsore  on  high  and  noble  causes  when  identified  witli  them, 
may  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  general  discontinuance  of  thein. 

Will  the  senate  hesitate  even  an  hour  between  the  tUtcrDativa 
before  them?  The  passions  of  the  Americiin  people  find  hmUhfal 
exercise  in  peawfid  colonizations,  und  the  construction  of  railroMU, 
and  the  building  up  and  multiplying  of  n-publican  institutions. 
The  tirritory  of  Kan.sfis  lies  a<!ross  the  path  through  which  railroads 
must  be  built,  and  along  whicJi  such  institutions  must  be  foandrd, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  empire. 
Shall  we  suppress  enterprises  so  l>enevolent  and  so  healthful,  and 
inflame  our  country  with  that  fever  of  intestine  war  which  exhaust* 
and  consumes  not  more  the  wealth  and  strength  than  the  virtue  and 
freedom  of  a  nation  ?  Shall  we  confess  that  the  proclamntion  of 
popular  sovereignty  within  the  territory  of  Kansas,  was  not  merrJjr 
ft  failure,  but  was  a  pretense  and  a  fraud  ?  Or  will  senators  t>o»l 
contend  that  the  people  of  Kansas,  de-stitute  as  they  are  of  a  If 
lature  of  their  own,  of  executive  authorities  of  their  own,  of  judicial] 
authorities  of  their  own,  of  a  militia  of  their  own,  of  revenues  of 
their  own,  subject  to  disposal  by  themselves,  practically  deprived  as 
they  are  of  the  rights  of  voting,  serving  as  jurors,  and  of  writing, 
printing  and  speaking  their  own  opinions,  are  nevertheless  in  th* 
enjoyment  and  exerci.se  of  popular  sovereignty?  Shall  we  oonfej*] 
before  the  world,  after  so  brief  a  trial,  that  this  grtsmt  |x>litical  system 
of  ours  is  inadequate  either  to  enable  the  majority  to  control  through 
the  operation  of  opinion,  without  force,  or  to  give  security  to  the 
citizen  against  t^'ranny  and  domestic  violence  ?  Are  we  preparcdn 
BO  soon  to  relinquish  our  simple  and  beautiful  systems  of  republican 
government,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  machinery  of  usurp- 
ation and  despotism? 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  can  refuse  admission  to  Kansas 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not  relinquish  the  hoj>e  of  carrying 
African  slavery  into  that  new  territory.  If  you  arc  prrp«rrd  to 
assume  that  ground,  why  not  do  it  manfully  and  conjiisUriitly,  and 
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iblish  slavery  there  by  a  direct  and  t-xplicit  ;ict  of  congress?    But 
we  come  to  that  stage  of  demoralization  and  degeneracy  so 
soon?     We,  who  commenced  our  political  existence  and  gained  the 
i8yrny)athiefl  of  the  world  by  pn^claiming  to  other  nations  that  vre 
h«!ld  "  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  born  equal, 
and  have  certiiiu  inalienahle  rights;  and  that  among  these  rights  arc 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:"  we,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
that  decliiratiori   have  assumed  to  teach  and  to  illustrate,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  a  higher  and  better  civilization  than  they  have 
hitherto  known !     If  the  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  persist 
in  this  attempt,  then  they  shall  at  lejtst  allow  me  to  predict  its  results. 
II     Either  you  will  not  establish  African  slavery  in  Kan.siut,  or  you  will  do 
Bit  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  existi  ng  liberties  of  the  American 
Havplc.     Even  if  slavery  were,  what  it  is  not,  a  boon  to  the  people  of 
^Hksas,  they  would  reject  it  if  enforced  upon  their  acceptance  by  fetleral 
bayonets.    The  attempt  is  in  conflict  with  all  the  tendejicies  of  the  agtw 
H  African  slavery  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  been  giving  way.  na  well  in 
Hthia  country  as  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland  thruughuut  this 
hemisphere.      The  political  power  and  prestige  of  slavery  in  the 
Unit«Hl  Statt's  are  passing  away.     The  slave  statt»s  practically  gov- 
cnie<l  the  Union  directly  for  fifty  years.     They  govern  it  now,  only 
indipoctly,  through  the  agency  of  northern  hand^  temporarily  enlisted 
Bin  their  support     So  much,  owing  to  the  decline  of  their  power, 
H^ay  have  already  conceded  to  the  free  states.     The  next  st«p,  if  they 
^IPntst  in  their  present  course,  will  be  the  resumption  and  exercise 
bj  the  free  stau^s  of  the  control  of  the  government,  without  saoh 
oonoeesioris  as  they  have  hitherto  made  to  obtain  it.     Throughout  a 
period  ot  nearly  twenty  years,  the  defenders  of  slavery  screened  it 
from  diiwission  in  tho  national  councils.     Now,  ihoy  practically  con- 
fess to  tlift  ne<!essity  for  d<*ffndiiig  it  hon*.,  V)y  initinting  discui*sion 
ibemselves.     Th«y  have  at  once  thrown  away  their  m<«t  8ucc^.^ss<fnl 
weapuQ,  compromise,  and  worn  out  that  one  which  was  next  in 
effectiveness,  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union,     It  is  under  such 
anpropitious  circumstances  that  they  begin  the  new  ejcpcriracnt  of 
extending  slavery  into  free  territory  by  force,  the  armed  power  of 
the  federal  government.     You  will  need  many  votes  fmm  free  states 
in  the  hotisc  of  represent  lives,  and  even  s<^)rae  vote«  from  those 
stat^  in  this  bou5c,  to  senl  an  army  with  a  retinue  of  slaves  m  its 
train  into  Kansas.     Ilavc  you  counted  up  your  votes  in  tbe  two 
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houses?     Have  you  calculated  bow  long  those  who  shall  cast  sucli 
votert  will  retain  their  places  in  the  nulioual  legislature? 

But  I  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  with  fedcrsl 
battalions  you  can  carry  slavery  into  Kansas,  and  maintain  it  thcit 
Are  you  quite  confident  that  this  republican  form  of  govemmcnl 
can  then  be  upheld  and  preserved?  You  will  then  yourselves  hare 
intri>duce«l  the  Trojan  horse^  No  republican  government  ever  hai 
endure<l  with  standing  armies  maintained  in  its  bosom  to  enftnoe 
submission  to  its  laws.  A  people  who  have  onoe  learned  to  relioqaiih 
their  rights,  under  compulsion,  will  not  be  long  in  forgetting  tlnl 
they  ever  had  any.  In  extending  slavery  into  Kansas,  iherel'ora,  hy 
arms,  you  will  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Senators  of  the  free  states,  I  appeal  to  you.  Believe  ye  the  pw* 
phets?  I  know  yuu  do.  You  know,  then,  that  slavery  oeitiier 
works  mines  and  quarries,  nor  founds  cities,  nor  builds  ships,  nor 
levies  armies,  nor  mans  navies.  Why,  then,  will  you  insist  <m  dos- 
ing up  this  new  territory  of  Kansas  against  all  enriching  streams  of 
immigration,  while  you  pour  into  it  the  turbid  and  poisonous  waten 
of  African  slavery?  Which  one  of  you  all,  whether  of  Coniiecticat, 
or  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  Illinois,  or  of  Michigan,  would  cot 
thus  to  extinguish  the  chief  light  of  civilization  within  the  state 
which  your  own  fortunes  are  cast,  and  in  which  your  own  poeteritt 
ate  to  live?  Why  will  you  pursue  a  policy  si^  unkind,  so  ungene- 
rous, and  so  unjust,  toward  the  helpless,  defen.<<elesH,  straggling  Usr 
ritory  of  Kansas,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  your  own  brethren,  depeodtag 
on  you  for  protection  and  safety?  Will  slavery  in  Kanaos  add 
the  wealth  or  power  of  your  own  states,  or  to  the  wealth,  power 
glory  of  the  republic?  You  know  that  it  will  diminish  all  of  1 
You  profess  a  desire  to  end  this  national  debate  about  slavery,  which 
has  become  for  you  intolerable.  Is  it  not  time  to  relinqoiab  that 
hope?  You  have  exhausted  the  virtue  for  that  purpt>ee,  that  rviiddi 
in  compacts  and  platforms,  in  the  suppression  ol'  the  right  of  petitiaa 
and  in  arbitrary  parliamentary  laws,  and  in  abnegation  of  fodenl 
authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the  national  territoricBi 
Will  you  even  then  end  the  debate,  by  binding  KansaA  with 
for  the  safety  of  slavery  in  Missouri?  Even  then  you  mQ«t 
over  Utah  to  slavery,  to  make  it  secure  and  permanent  in 
and  you  must  give  over  Oregon  and  Washington  to  both  pulygamy 
and  slavery,  so  as  to  guaranty  equally  the  one  and  the  other  uftbowe 
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lomestic  institutions  in  Utah ;  and  so  you  must  go  on, 
sacrificing  ou  the  shrine  of  pence  territory  after  territory,  until  the 
prevailing  nationality  of  freedom  and  of  virtue  shall  be  lost,  and  the 
vicious  anomalies,  which  you  have  hitherto  vainly  hoped  Almighty 
Wisdom  would  remove  fri»m  among  you  without  your  own  concur- 
renue,  shall  become  the  controlling  elcmentit  in  the  republic.  lie 
who  found  a  river  in  his  path,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  flootl  to 
pass  away,  was  n(»t  more  unwise  than  he  who  exix^cts  the  agitation 
of  slavery  to  cease^  while  the  love  of  freedom  animates  the  bosoms 
of  mankind. 

The  solemnity  of  the  o«:'casi<)n  draws  over  our  heads  tliat  cloud 

o(  disunion  which  always  arises  whenever  the  subject  of  slavery  is 

agitatc-d.    Still  the  debate  goes  on,  more  ardently,  earnestly  and 

nngrily  than  ever  l)efore.     It  employs  now  not  merely  l(»gic,  reproach, 

menace,  rvlort  and  defiance,  but  sabres,  rifles  and  oanuoo.     Do  you 

look  through  this  incipient  war  quite  to  the  end,  and  see  there  peace, 

quitl  and  harmony  on  the  subject  of  slaverj'  ?     If  so,  pray  enlighten 

I     ine,  and  show  juo  how  long  tlie  way  is  which  leads  to  that  repose. 

HfTbc  free  states  are  loyal,  and  they  always  will  remain  so.     Their 

Hfooihiild  on  this  continent  i.s  firm  and  sure.     Their  ability  to  roain- 

Htaifi  thenaaelves,  unaided,  under  the  present  constitution,  is  i.'.stnb- 

lishcd.    The  ainve  .slates,  also,  have  ber-n  loyal  hitherto,  and  I  hope 

uml  trust  they  ever  may  remain  so.     But  if  disunion  could  ever 

ootne,  it  would  omo  in  the  form  of  a  Sfcession  of  the  slaveholding 

•una;  and  it  would  come,  then,  when  the  slaveholding  |xiwer,  which 

HIS  alreaily  firmly  established  on  the  gulf  of  Mi'xico,  and  extends  a 

^ibouaand  miles  northward  along  both  banks  of  the  M ississippi,  should 

bave  fastened  itu  gnip|iling  irons  upon  the  fountains  of  the  Missouri 

Hand  the  slopes  of  the  R<M.'ky  monntJiins.     Then  that  power  would 

^either  be  intolerably  supreme  in  this  republic,  or  it  would  strike  for 

independenc«  or  exclusive  domination.     Then  the  free  states  and 

slave  states  of  the  Atlantic,  divide<l  and  warring  with  each  other, 

would  disgust  the  frx't:  stsites  of  the  Piioific,  and  they  would  have 

1     »banilAnt  catwo  and  ju!<^lifioiiti<in  for  withdrawing  from  s  Union  pro- 

Hdoctivc  no  longer  of  peace,  saicty  and  liberty  to  themselves,  and  no 

^Donger  h-  '  '  ;>  the  cherished  hopes  of  mankind. 

H    The  <■  il  congn-ss  of  1787,  on  resigning  the  trust  which  it 

had  discharged  with  signal  fidelity,  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities 

elc«tr<l  under  the  new  constitution,  and  in  taking  leave  of  their 
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constituents,  addre-sscd  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  this  memo- 
rable injunction:  "Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  ibat  the  canse  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  the  cause  of  bumati  nature."  Let  08 
recall  that  precious  monition;  let  us  examine  the  way  a  which  we 
have  pursued  hitherto,  under  the  light  thrown  up<^)u  them  bj  tint 
instruction.  We  shall  find,  in  doing  so,  that  we  have  forguttr-u 
inurul  right  in  the  pursuit  of  material  greatness,  and  we  shall  c«a»e 
henceforth  from  prtictising  upon  ourselves  the  miserable  delnsioo 
that  we  can  safely  extend  empire,  when  we  shall  have  become  reck- 
less of  the  obligations  of  eternal  justice,  and  iaithleas  to  th«  interests 
of  universal  freedom. 


KANSAS— USURPATIONS. 


I  SHALL,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,  vote  for  iba 
amendment  (Mr.  Wilson's,  to  abrogate  the  spurious  laws  of  Kan- 
sas). I  agree  with  the  honorable  mover  of  it,  that  the  preaent  hill 
has  no  other  tendency,  and  can  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  crown 
with  success  the  object  of  the  law  of  1864,  which  abrogated  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise  act,  nnd 
thus  to  funn  a  slave  state  out  of  Kansas.  Against  that  I  was  oiicn- 
mitted  then  ;  I  commit  myself  now ;  I  stand  committed  forever.  I 
admit  that  the  bill,  as  it  would  stand  after  the  adoption  of  the  ammd- 
ment,  would  not  leave  in  the  territory  of  Kansas  a  code  of  munidpcl 
laws.  But,  in  that  shape,  this  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  onlv  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  solemn  politicjil  fitft, 
already  established  and  known,  namely:  that  there  is  no  law,  there 
are  no  laws,  there  is  no  code,  there  is  no  legal  society  in  Kanaaa, 
otherwise  organized  or  governed,  than  by  the  organic  act  pMsed  bv 
congress  in  the  year  1854. 

I  hold  now,  as  I  have  already  shown  to  the  senate  and  to  xho 
country  on  a  former  occasion,  that  what  is  called  the  legislatnre  of 
Kansas  is  a  usurpation,  and  that  the  code  which  it  has  established  u 

■  flpeerli  In  Uie  Senate  of  the  TTnlted  SUte*.  Jnlr  1 1MML  affftlnil  Mr.  Dooclu'  aaoood  baMiqg 
Bill,  and  In  biror  of  the  Immedlitte  admlHlon  of  Kaoue  Inlo  the  Colon. 
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a  tyranny.  Lapsf  of  time  during  our  long  ilt-batf  hns  not  chaiigcil 
their  cliaracter.  I  lioKl  that  there  is  no  k-gaJ  obligation,  as  there  is 
oo  moral  obligation,  upon  any  man,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  that 
territory  or  otherwise,  to  treat  that  legislature  or  thfit  code*  with  the 
at  respect  If  the;  legislature  be  a  usurpation,  all  men  must  admit 
lia  consequence  to  be  just.  When  we  had  this  subject  in  debate  at 
Uk  earlier  Htage  of  the  tiession,  with  only  oonfuaed  and  informal  evi- 
doDce  before  us,  it  was  denied  that  the  legislature  of  the  territory  ifl 
a  Qsurpfltion.  That  fact  ia  oomplelely  estublished  now  by  the  rejjort 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  repi"esent«tives,  to  inveati- 
gate  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  they  show  beyond  all 
inner  of  doubt,  that  no  sooner  had  congress  authorized  the  inhabi- 
)ls  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  to  constitute  for  themselves  a  civil 
rnment,  in  a  prescrilied  form,  than  an  armed  b<xly  of  invaders 
the  state  of  Missouri,  and  from  other  states  and  terriUjriea,  took 
powKiWtion  of  the  polls,  drove  away  the  voters,  and  holding  the  ter- 
jtory  in  fat.'t  under  martial  law,  waged  by  scditioua  men,  created 
)d  constituted  this  legislature  of  Kansas. 

From  this  most  unwarrant;ible  pr<x«eding  has  followed  the  imbro 

jlio  in  which  the  county  finds  itself  involved.     The  president,  hold- 

;thAt  he  had  no  power  to  correct  the  evil — that  he  had  no  right 

)nounce  at  all  on  this  tact  thus  questioned — assumed  that  it  was 

duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  that  legislature,  while  he  very  pro- 

'ilre.'«8«-;d  himself  to  congreaa  on  the  subject.     Gingreas  waa 

i  to;  has  had  the  subject  under  discussion  three  months; 

lod  the  house  of  representatives,  more  wise,  more  just,  more  true  to 

Itreedora,  than  the  senate  has  been  to  the  cause  of  civil  government 

civil  and  religious  liberty,  sent  a  commission  to  Kansas  toasccr- 

ihe  truth  of  the  ciise  invojved.     Their  rep<.»rt  has  been  made  to 

of  representatives;  and  it  establishes,  beyond  denial,  and 

^ond  all  question,  that  there  hiis  been  no  legitimate  election,. 

constitutional  election,  no  legal  election  in  the  territory,  and  that 

liere  ia,  of  course,  no  legislature,  and  there  are  no  laws  there. 

It  slrilcRS  me  that,  after  being  at  sea  for  the  la?t  ihwv  months,  this 
^ropoenition  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Maivuu'husvli<i  is  the  wry 
one  which  seenu  lo  give  us  a  hopi*  of  finding  any  land.    It 
Qji  a  safe  port.     The  proposition  diMinctly  \s  In  abrogate  the 
laws  of  that  usurping  and  tyrnniiical  legislature. 


Vou  IV. 
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I  do  not  say  that  simply  tJiis  measure  will  give  peace  to  Kansas; 
I  do  not  say  that  nothing  more  will  be  neceswiry  to  give  peace  and 
rescue  liberty  in  Kansa«;  but  I  do  say  that^  bo  far  as  it  goes,  it  would 
be  an  advance — the  first  one  that  would  have  been  made  Uiw.ini]i 
either  of  tbuse  iRi]>urtaut  ubjecls  during  the  latsl  three  months  I 
am  prepare<l  at  once  to  give  ray  support  to  it.  When  w«  Khali  havt 
abolished  that  tyranny  and  its  laws,  we  shall  then  \k  in  ii  eonditioo 
to  see  whether  there  is  not  something  more  which  eim  be  done. 

Talk  about  that  V>eing  a  legislature  and  a  government  which  caa 
exact  obedience  from  the  peo{de  of  Kansas  I  It  bns  not  the  strenglk 
in  itst^ilf  to  stand  a  day,  nor  an  hour.  It  is  upln-ld  by  the  bAyoMM 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Talk  about  these  being  lam 
obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  Kanraji,  when  they  were  made  by  inva- 
ders from  tlie  slate  of  Mi.<sourit  Talk  »l>oot  '^  •Hendwl 
enactments  as  being  law.s  which  ought  to  l)e  re.sjH?eti  i  jeved— 
laws  which  dinfrancbise  the  legtd  profession,  the  first  element  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  every  government  of  the  Saxon  or  An^ 
Saxon  race!  Talk  about  laws  to  be  upheJ<l  which  deprive  pefMM 
ac(tuBe<l  of  crime  of  trial  by  a  fair  and  impartial  jury,  and  wbkk 
t'Ktublish  a  test  of  opinion  us  qualificitions  not  (»niy  lor  the  cxerdM 
of  the  ballot,  but  aKso  for  the  jury-box!  Talk  about  these  b«M|k 
laws  which  are  obligatory,  and  are  to  be  maintained  for  a  tb]r^^^| 
even  for  an  hi>ur — enactments  which  deprive  men  of  the  liberty  ef 
speech  1  Tnlk  aliout  those  being  laws  which  are  entitle*!  tij  obedi- 
ence anywhere  under  the  constitution  of  the  Unite*!  States — la«> 
under  which  the  press,  the  palladium  of  civil  and  religious  iiberlj, 
is  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  suppressed  as  a  nuisance.  I  beg 
honorable  gentlemen  to  consider  well  the  pass  to  which  ihev  ham 
brought  things  in  this  country.  The^'  have  brought  the  country  » 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  They  prop<jse  now  a  corapromiite,  Tk< 
day  for  compromises  is  ended. 

The  honorable  senator  is  glad  of  it,  and  so  a«n  I.  We  shill 
henceforth  take  imr  stand  in  all  these  questions  u^vni  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stat^-'S,  and  those  of  us  who  gel  our  feci  trulv  oo 
it  will  stanil  tirtn.  Those  who  liap[)en  not  to  get  tlu\t  safe  footing 
will  find  they  may  have  a  .slijtiK'ry  and  unsuljatantiul  fnuthold. 

The  question,  the  honorable  senator  says,  which  is  prof)U5ed  bj 
bis  bill,  oftVi-si  no  compromi.Hc.  I  beg  to  correct  the  hotiorable gvtille- 
mna.     The  original  proposition  was,  that  congresss  shoulil  be  kft 
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Under  the  territorial  government  established  by  the  Missouri  legisla- 

|;|uiv,  that  it  should  be  left  subject  to  all  the  statutes  of  that  legislature, 
Ifcnd  that  it  should  not  be  admitted  in  the  Union  until  it  should  be 
pble  to  number  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  people. 

(Mr,  Brown — Ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty.) 
1  stnud  corrected,  and  the  correetion  reminds  me  of  the  careful 
juracy  of  my  honorable  and  excellent  friend — now  dead — [Mr. 
riDEON  Lee],  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
>m  the  city  of  New  York  at  thu  lime  the  great  fire  occurred  there. 
Vhcn  an  application  was  made  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  account 
the  fire,  an  honorable  member,  in  speaking  in  support  of  the 
fcpplication,  wiid  that  yesterday  morning  the  sun  rose  upon  a  dty 
lat  was  crowded  and  conipact  with  the  dwellings  and  warehouses 
)f  a  great  commercial  city,  and  the  sun  of  the  same  day  set  upon 
citv  of  which  fifty  acres  were  in  ashes;  my  honorable  friend  [Mr. 
iKK]  corrected  the  honorable  member  by  .saying  fifty-two  acres  and 
half. 

But,   whether  it  was  ninety-three  thousand  four   hundred  and 

twenty,  or  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred,  the  practical  quea- 

ion  was  the  same.     It  was  the  amount  necessary  in  one  of  the 

to  entitle  a  district  to  a  representative  in  congress.     What 

ive  we  to-day,  sir?    The  proposition  of  the  committee  now  is,  that 

lie  Misaotiri  legislature  shall  remain  in  force — so  far  tlie  same ;  bat 

It  til  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  subversive  of  the  freedom  of 

eh — all  laws  subversive  of  a  trial  by  jury — all  laws  subversive 

citizen.««hip,  shall  be  abrogated ;  and  finally  that,  without  waiting 

>r  the  ninety-three  thousand,  antl  that  odd  fraction,  whatever  it  may 

that  state  shall  be  admitttfl  now  into  the  Union  immediately 

on  the  el«x!tion  of  a  convention,  and  the  organi;«alion  of  a  stnte 

jtntion. 

I  beg  tny  honorable  friend  from  Georgia  to  consider  wlielher  tins 

not  a  cotii[iri)tiiis(!.     1  certainly  uiide>°!<t;iiul  that  it  is  ufTcretJ  ns 

ich,  and  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  such,  not  by  that  {M'>rtion  of 

among  whom  I  belong,  but  by  othon*  who  could  not  be 

up'»n  to  vote  for  the  bill  in   the  slmp«j   in   which   it   was 

riginally  pn^powMl. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  \k  in  my  power  to  »iuW  a  proposition  which 

»ouId  commend  it^t-lf  in  my  judgment  more  lhon.>ughly  to  the  por- 

of  setthiig  the  whole  of  tltl*  difliculty  Umn  the  pro^Kwition  of 
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the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  abrogate  the  kws.    I 
•would  have  preferred  that  his  amendment  had  gone  further,  aiid 
declared  the  territorial  legislature  itsdf  to  be  Ulc-gal,  and  thenrfure 
abrogated  it.     When  you  shall  have  once  done  that,  you  will  ifaea 
have  removed  ail  of  the  existing  grounds  of  contention.     You  wiU 
have  then  discharged  all  these  prosecutions  for  coustructire  titatoa 
under  which  men,  who  have  assembled  according  to  the  oonslhitti 
and  according  to  the  settled  precedents  and  customs  of  tbe 
to  petition  congress  for  redress,  have  been  indicted  and  are  held  m 
close  confinement  to  be  tried  for  trea-soD.      You  will  then  han 
abolished  all  those  criminal  procecdmgs  in  which  editors,  who  bait 
maintained  the  cause  of  justice  and  civil  liberty  in  that  temlojj, 
have  been  indicted,  and  are  held  in  duress  to  be  subjected  to  punuxli- 
ment  in  the  penitentiary  for  maintaining  (what  is  true,  in  my  judg- 
ment) that  slavery  is  not,  and  cannot  go,  into  the  territory  of  Ejosm 
by  virtue  of  the  constitution  or  any  existing  law   of  the  Unihd 
States.     Then  you  will  have  at  last  restored  the  people  to  the  j<»- 
session  of  their  liberties,  and  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  see  wlot 
we  shall  do  to  give  them  a  well-digested  system  of  civil  government 
and  municipal  laws. 

[Mr.  Wilson's  amendment  hiving  failed,  Mr.  Sewwd  tlr 
on  the  bill  enabling  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  h  c<' 
Kdmission  into  the  Union.] 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  senate  usually  last  three  or  four  houoi 
The  present  one  has  already  reached  ita  fourteenth  hour.  If  1  dj 
not  hasten  the  gleams  of  the  morning  sun  will  pale  the  lights  of 
chandelier  before  I  sliall  have  closed  my  speech. 

The  honorable  and  distinguished  senator  from  Keuiuckjr  (llf. 
Crittenden]  has  appealed  eloquently  and  earnestly  to  my  love  of 
peace,  and  to  my  devotion  to  the  Union.  Certainly,  every  oonsid^ 
ration  weighs  upon  me  as  strongly  as  upon  any  other  Americn 
senator  or  citizen  to  make  me  desire  that  peace  and  harmony  mv} 
prevail  throughout  this  broad  land  ;  that  my  own  oountry,  worthis 
of  my  love  than  any  other  country  under  the  sun,  may  bo  united 
now,  henceforth  and  forever ;  and  that  it  may,  by  means  of  such  hMi- 
mony  and  union,  continually  rise  in  prosperity,  greatness  and  glorr* 

The  honorable  senator  has  based  on  that  appeal  a  remomtnuK* 
against  my  remark,  that  "  the  time  for  compromises  has  passed.'*  Th* 
honorable  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Toombs],  to  whom  this  bill 
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incipal  features,  has  disclaimed  for  it  not  oiiW  the  form 
!  character  of  a  compromiae.     Assuming,  however,  with 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  this  is  its  true  character,  I  must 
^hay,  nevertheless,  that  he  iiiisundcrstands  ine,  when  he  supposes  that 
^H  am  opposed  to  all  compromises  of  all  questions,  on  all  occasions. 
^Bify  position  concerning  legislative  compn»miaes  is  this,  namely : 
personal,  partisan,  icm{K)rary  and  subordinate  questions,  may  law- 
jlly  be  compromised  ;  but  prina'ples  can  never  be  justly  or  wisely 
lade  the  subjects  of  compromise.     By  prmcipks  I  mean  the  elements 
public  questions,  of  moral  rights,  political  justice,  and  high  na- 
na] cxpnliency.     Does  any  honorable  senator  assert  a  different 
inxim  on  the  subject  o^  legislative  coiujiromise? 
Unlike,  pcjbap,  that  hot)orable  senator,  I  regard  slavery  as 
unjust,  politically  unwLse,  and  *x'ially  pernicious,  in  some 
in  every  community  where  it  exists.     Slavery  once,  and  not 
was  practically  universal.     It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
all  the  distinguished  men  whoso  co-lalmrer  I  am  in  this  august 
ably,  th«;re  is  one  who,  more  than  myself,  if  he  could  trace  his 
iiieage  upward  through  a  period  of  Ave  hundred  or  aix  hundred 
^eora,  would  not  reach  the  bar  niiister.     I  owe  it  to  wise,  virtuous, 
id  bold  legislators,  who  have  gone  before  me,  th.ii  I  am  not  myself 
»Ure,  and  that,  within  the  state  where  I  live,  slavery  haa  forever 
to  exist.     I  owe  it  to  mankind  and  to  posterity,  that  being  a 
now  myself,  slavery  shall  by  no  act  of  Tnine  be  established 
icd ;  and  by  act  of  mine,  God  giving  me  graee,  no  human 
ing  shall  ever  hereafter  be  made  or  held  a  slave.     This  is  a  prin- 
iple;  Md,  being  a  principle,  I  ainnot  compromise  it    Neverthelcsa, 
am  not,  for  that  rejison,  to  be  suppos«.'d  willing  to  be  either  lurbu- 
Bnl  or  factious  in  resisting  the  minority  of  my  cfjuntrj-mcn,  when, 
Overruling  me,  they  compromise  principles  even  so  sncrcd  as  this.    I 
>ide  that  reeon.«i<leniti<>n  which  I  always  ho]>efulIy  believe  near, 
id  am  uure  is  ultimately  certain. 

It  wtt«  my  f'Jrtutie  to  have  just  come  into  congress  when  Califor- 

,  a  free  state,  appli«xl  fur  admission  into  the  Union.     I  insisted 

her  Admiaaion,  without  condition,  qualification  or  compromise. 

)lheni  here,  on  the  conlniry,  di-mtindrd  a  compromise  which  should 

Itle,   aa  they  said,  all  actual  and  all  possible   questions  arising 

It  of  ibo  subject  of  slavery  in  the  United  StaU«,  then,  thenco* 

ft>rth,  and  forever.     I  showed  that  such  a  compromise  was  impracti- 
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cable.  I  niaintaitn'cl  that  questions  arising  out  of  slavery,  from  time 
to  time,  undtT  different  circunistancos,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
republic,  conld  only  be  justly  and  wisely  settled,  and  indeed  cnuld 
only  be  settled  at  all,  severally  and  distinctly,  on  the  occasjons  on 
wLich  they  occurred.  I  wos  overruled ;  I  was  censured,  how  wiiirJr, 
how  severely,  all  tbe  world  knows,  for  my  n*fiisa]  to  join  in  a  met- 
sure  of  pe.ice  and  h.'\rmony,  as  it  was  called,  whi<'h,  «;»  T  thnuglii,  it 
the  cost  of  sacrifices  of  freedom  and  justice,  was  exj>ected  to  termi' 
nate  tlie  discussion  of  slavery  in  congress,  and  to  n-store  banrionj 
and  concord  tlirougbout  the  country,  and  perpetuate  them  fonrvtj. 

That  cjmpromise  was  made  herealjout  this  hour,  in  a  inidsumnier 
night  like  this,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  stormy  debate.  Loud* 
muuilied  artillery,  from  the  terrace  of  the  capit<>l,  the  next  <ljy 
announced  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statc-s  that  the  Wilmoi  pnh 
viso  was  buried  under  the  floor  of  tlie  senate  chamber,  and  that  tlw 
agitation  of  slavery  was  buried  with  it  Wherever  I  went,  hen  or 
abroad,  I  was  pointed  out  as  a  chief  mourner — the  last  to  li-avt-  ihal 
solemn  ceremonial.  Only  four  years  elapsed,  when  tbi«e  whn  lud 
effected  that  compromise  found  it  necessary  to  open  to  ciriliMtiua 
the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kan.sas,  and  they  iiitrodrir-  '  ■  *  rhe 
senate  a  bill  for  that  purpose.     Then,  all  at  once,  the  \  ,  i> 

viso  burst  the  cerements  of  its  grave,  and  stitiked  through  the  senali 
chamber,  clad  in  the  same  fearful  horrors  thiit  it  ho<l  worn  before  iti 
interment. 

The  slavery  question  being  thus  reopened,  certainly  by  no  act  of 
mine,  or  of  those  who  agree  with  me,  the  cottiproinisv  nets  of  1850 
were  reviewed.  Those  who  favtired  the  extfn.sion  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  maintained  that  that  compromise  drew  after  it,  as  a  ootwe* 
quence,  an  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  of  j-lavery  in  F  ij 

Nebra-tkn,  contained  in  the  Missouri  eompromise  act  of  1>l  .  .  •« 
who  opposed  tlie  extension  of  slavery  denied  that  oowtecioetim.  I 
was  nmong  that  number,  and  wns  again  overruled.  The  nwjor'ty 
here  then  hit  upon  a  new  expedient  to  bind  down  and  oon6ue  the 
Wilmot  proviso  in  its  tomb,  and  prevent  its  pnewible  rcsnrrrrti^'lj 
forever.  That  cx|tedicnt  was,  that  congn-ss  should  renounoti.  in 
favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  territories,  all  jurisdiction  uo 
the  subject  of  slavery  therein.  Having  no  faith  in  the  ju«i(t  or 
the  wi.sdom  of  that  expedient,  I  wdmly  wjirned  the  senate  that  Uiej 
were  only  sending  this  perplexing  question  of  slavery  dowD  tu  tit* 
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territories,  to  involve  their  inhabitants  in  factious  and  fruitless  con- 
tests ;  and  that  it  would  come  back  again  to  the  senate,  red  with  the 
heat  of  those  strifes,  to  be  settled  here  at  last  I  insisted  then  that  con- 
gress  ought  to  discharge  its  proper  responsibility,  and  decide  whether 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  be  slave  territories  or  be  free  territo^ 
ries.  The  compromise  ordnance,  from  the  terrace  of  the  capitol, 
announced  to  the  people  a  new  triumph,  and  I  was  again  pronounced 
thn>ughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a  disappointed  and 
overthrown  agitator.  Two  years  have  elapsed.  What  is  the  result 
«»f  this,  the  second  compromise  made  within  six  years — a  compro- 
mise consisting  in  the  abnegation  of  federal  power  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States?  The  result,  in 
its  nature,  is  just  what  I  predicted;  while,  in  its  aggravations,  it  sur- 
passes all  that  my  fanatical  imagination  had  conceived. 

I  say  again,  and  with  emphasis,  we  have  had  enough  of  compro- 
mises on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  day  for  them  has  passed.  Do 
you  ask  what  I  would  do  on  these  disturbing  questions?  I  answer, 
that  I  would  do  on  these  what  I  would  do  on  all  other  questions.  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  government  of  majorities,  modified  indeed  by  com- 
plex constitutional  limitations,  but  nevertheless  a  government  of 
majorities. 

It  is  the  business  of  congress  to  adjust  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions which  legitimately  come  before  it,  and  not  to  compromise  them, 
or  to  devolve  their  decision  upon  others.  True,  I  know  very  well 
that  I  might  be  overruled,  and  that  slavery  might  be  established  by 
congress  in  a  territory,  where  I  should  vote  to  establish  freedom.  In 
that  case,  slavery  must  remain  there,  until,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
it  shall  be  removed.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  freedom  shall  be 
established  in  the  territories,  where  others  vote  to  establish  slavery,, 
they  too  must  submit,  and  abide  the  change  tliey  desire.  True,  I 
know  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  Ix'tween  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate  in  such  a  case.  In  such  an  event  we 
must  wait  until  the  two  houses  can  agree — to-morrow,  the  next 
month  or  the  next  year.  The  people  will  ultimat«'ly  take  care  to 
constitute  the  two  houses  so  that  they  shall  agree.  So  much,  sir,  for 
my  position  upon  the  subject  of  compromises  concerning  the  subject 
of  slavery. 

The  territory  of  Kansas  constitutes  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  United  StJiteS  of  America,  suflScient  to  coo- 
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stiiule  six  states  of  the  average  size  of  those  now  enrolled  in  the 
Oiiifederacy.  It  is  a  territory  which,  thirty-five  years  ago,  ■was  with 
peculiar  felicity  of  wisdom  consocraled  \o  freedom,  and  assigmxl 
^9a  an  exclusive  field  of  free  labor.  The  dijjlinguished  setiaU>r  fn>tn 
Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton]  how  argues  to  convince  us  that  that  bentti- 
cent  act  was  uriconalitutional.  The  question  whiuh  is  thus  nu^d  is 
merely  incidental  and  collatei-al  now.  I  atn  content,  thenefon:,  on 
this  occasion,  to  reply,  that  the  act  waa  a  compromise;  that  it 
received  the  form,  name  and  character  of  a  compromise,  at  that 
time,  by  the  slaveholding  states  and  the  free  stiites,  as  |>4«rtie»  having 
O-'hflicting  interests  to  be  settled.  Aud  it  reccivt-tl  that  form,  name, 
and  character,  for  the  purpose  of  bindmg  the  fkitb  of  all  partio 
igiiinst  a  repeal  or  disturbance  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  alKu' 

iiulionalily,  or  on  any  other  ground.     So  it  was   n*c->  i 

acxjuiesoud  in  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.     So  it  look  iu 
place  in  the  national  history,  and  so  it  wsia  reHjH.cted  and  t-  -i 

by  all  parties  until   1854.     Congreas  in  that  year  abru^ :..c 

b<-neficeut  guarantee  of  freedom,  and  thus  ofTered  and  «>x{K«eti  the 
tt-rritory  of  Kansaa,  aa  well  as  that  of  Nebniska,  to  the  intrusioD 
slavery  and  slave  labor.  But  congrcis,  nevertheless,  rrpla(x;d 
old  covenant  of  impartial  freedom  and  free  lab»jr,  with  a  guaranty 
that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Kansas,  when  coming  to  organljce  the  lerri- 
t<»rial  government  after  a  mi)del  prescribed,  should  bo  perfectly  free 
to  establish  freedom  and  free  labor,  and  to  reject  slavery  and  menial 
labor.  No  sooner  bad  this  new  congress  assembled,  than  it  wm 
made  known  to  us  that  that  guarantee  had  failed;  that,  in  the  vt'nr 
inoujent  of  its  organization,  an  armed  foreign  body  entered  the 
territory,  assumed  an  attitude  of  actual  war,  usurped  the  franchises 
of  the  citizens,  seized  the  machine  of  government,  and  converted  it 
into  a  tyranny  marked  by  the  enforcement  of  despotic  laws,  by 
foreign  legislators,  magistrates,  and  ministerial  officers ;  nud  that  the 
pr^'sident  of  the  United  Stales  was  maintaining  this  df>  •■ 

Kansas   with  the  armed  force  of  the    United   Stati-s.     i  _  it 

these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  senate,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Kansas,  free  American  citizens  a.s  they  were,  unwilling 
acquiesce  in  that  usurpation,  and  unable  to  submit  to  that  fiespot 
hod  assembled  at  Topeka,  in  the  manner  customary  on  such 
sions  and,  in  acknowledged  subjt-ction  to  the  jurisiliciion  of  the 
Unite«l  Stales,  organized  themselves,  pnwisionally,  intr>  a  state,  and 
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by  representatives  delegated  to  both  houses,  soliciting 
)n  inio  the  Union.  I  submitted  to  the  senate  that  tlic  new 
atate  of  Kansas  ouglit  to  be  admitted,  not  because  it  would  be  always 
rise  to  admit  whatever  new  states  might  come,  and  in  whatever 
janner  they  might  come,  n^r  yet  because  it  would  have  been  wise, 
I  un<ler  olher  and  different  circumstances,  to  admit  even  Kansas  her- 
^kclf;  but  simply  because  Kansas  was  held  bound,  hand  and  foot, 
^Bunder  a  foreign  usurpation,  at  the  feet  of  the  president  of  the 
^pUnited  J^tates,  and  that  her  admission  now  was  not  only  a  necea- 
aary  measure  of  relief  and  redress,  but  was  the  only  practicable  and 
tflequate  one. 

I  urged  her  admission  on  the  senate  U|X>n  three  distinct  grounds. 

I'insii,  that  it  would  secure  peace  t«»  Kansas  and  to  the  country,  then 

ft^urfully  threatened  with  ct>mmot)on  and  civil  war.     Secondly,  that 

would  be   the  means  of  protecting  property,  life,  and  liberty, 

rtthin  that  territory,  then  dangerously  exposed.     Thirdly,  that  it 

lid  l)e  the  means  of  bringing  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  free 

with  the  institutions  of  free  labor,  in  compliance  with  that 

mginal  pledge  which  once  had  >jeen  given  the  inhabitants  of  that 

territory,  and  afterwards  revoked.     1  introduced  a  bill  for  the  admis- 

'sion  of  the  new  sUite  of  Kaasas,  and  a^lvocated  its  passage  on  those 

groaods,  while  I  urged  my  objections  against  the  bill  ruluiiiig  to  the 

•aroe  subject,  which  bad  been  presented  to  the  senate  by  the  com- 

millee  on  territories.     Tliere  I  left  the  debate,  and  I  return  to  it  now 

ortly  becflU-He  that  committee  have  abandoned  their  first  bill,  and 

adopted  the  new  one  now  under  consideration.     I  stand  now  by  rajr 

own  bill,  which  I  maintain  to  be  preferable  to  the  last  bill  of  the 

crmimitlec^  as  it  was  to  the  first.     Some  honorable  senators  seem  to 

link  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  I  do  not  give  up  my  own  bill,  and 

>llie  down  and  accept  the  new  one,  which  they  are  int-lined  to  treat 

a  otwnpromise  Ijetwcen  my  own  bill  for  the  immediate  admission 

)f  Kanxas,  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  the  first  bill  of  the 

•V  «>u  territories.     Why  should  I  surrender  my  own  bill? 

[1.  ..  :-.-■-  wise,  just,  and  neoeasary,  when  I  prcsenle<l  it  t<)  the  senate, 

is  as  just,  wise,  and  necessary  now.     It  was  wise,  just,  and  neoes- 

iry  then,  if  the  cirevimstances   under  which  the  constitution  of 

was  adopted  were  then  truly  fitate<i  and  set  forth  by  me,  In 

iny  nrgamcnt  delivered  in  the  senate.     In  making  that  argument,  I 

to  rrly  on  probable  evidence^  for  no  other  evidence  then  existed. 

Vou  IV.'  69 
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Now,  a  committee  of  the  house  i<f  rejiresfntativt-s,  after  having  dili 
gently  inquired  on  oath,  have  ascertainetl  and  confirmed  the  Iruli 
of  the  ciruunistances  of  Kansas  which  I  then  usBunied.  I  ftaU*lboM 
circumstances  anew,  ou  the  present  occasion,  in  the  moderate  and 
guarded  conclusions  of  the  comiaittee  of  the  house  of  reprede«taiiv«»: 

''  Sptirious  and  p^etend^^d  legiBlntire,  judicial,  and  executive  officer*  b»»e  Urn 
i»t  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  enisiikined  by  the  milituy  power  rf 
the  government,  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  laws  have  been  enacicd  lad 
enforced ; 

"  The  righU  of  llie  jtoojile  lo  keep  and  bear  arms  hixw  been  infringed; 

"Test  oaths,  of  an  extraordinary  and  nntangling  nniure,  have  bf«n  iropoard  « 
a  condition  of  exercising  the  right  of  sufTrBge  and  hcldinp  office; 

"The  right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public  thai  by  an  injwniil 
jury  has  betn  denied ; 

"The  riglii  of  ilic  people  to  be  secure  in  their  penont,  hom»i^  {■•(«(%  wi 
efTects  against  unreamimble  a:archefi  and  seizures,  has  been  violattsi; 

"  They  have  been  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  proiwny,  witiioiit  doe  proooi 
of  law ; 

"  The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  lias  been  abridifcd ; 

"  The  right  lo  choose  their  represeutaLives  ha«  been  made  of  no  eflect  | 

"  Murders,  robberies,  and  arsons,  have  been  instigated  and  etjcuura{;e<l,  and  I 
offender*  have  been  allowed  lo  po  unpunished ; 

"  All  tliesc  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge,  sanction,  and 
ment  of  the  present  aiitninistration." 

Why,  then,  under  these  cireumstanoes,  Rhonld  I  nbjindon  mj 
bill  ?  The  honorable  oommiltee  on  ternUinrs  have  fhowM  a$' 
marked  attention,  by  bestowing  some  criticisms  upun  that  biH 
Thoy  inform  the  senate  that  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  KaiiMi 
assigned  by  the  bill  differ  from  the  boundaries  n-ssigoed  by  tin 
Topeka  constitution.  The  explanation  is  a  Birople  one.  Mj  UQ 
was  drawn  before  the  Topeka  constitution  had  re:iched  tlie  9eaaJp>- 
certainly,  Ijefore  it  had  readied  me.  To  avoid  all  qucation  on  ll« 
subject  of  boundaries,  I  adopted  those  which  were  assigned  in  U* 
bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee  on  temtorito. 

Again,  the  learned  committ«!e  express  a  doubt  in  their  itjK"rt 
whether  my  bill  is  framed  so  as  to  admit  the  state  of  Kansas  Hiuiff 
the  Topeka  constitution.  I  have  only  to  say,  in  reply«  that  the  btU 
proposes  that  tlie  state  of  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  inimeiiafarlr. 
The  state  of  Kansas  ct-rtiiiitly  has  no  other  con^tiiutiou  than  (bo 
Topeka  one;  and  the  bill,  in  form,  is  mutatu  mulumtia,  iiksticJ 
with  the  law  under  which  California  was  admitted  into  Uto  UbkA^ 
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now  holds  her  })lace  in  the  confedcra<;y.  These,  sir,  are  unim- 
int  matters — matters  of  mere  detail,  unworthy  to  dwell  upon  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,  and  at  this  late  stage  in  the  session  of  congrcas, 
I  object  to  the  new  bill  of  the  eoinmiiu>o  on  territories,  for 
weightier  reasons  than  any  of  mere  criticism  on  details.  I  confess, 
frankly,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  bill  of  concession,  if  not  of  compro- 
miae.  Certainly  it  goes  too  far  in  its  concessions  to  the  friends  of 
ixeedoni  in  Kansas,  to  be  identical  with  the  bill  which  it  bos  sup* 
planted  in  the  aSections  of  the  committee  on  territories.  It  pcrmita 
the  people  of  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union  with  such  population  us 
they  may  have  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  instead  of  obliging  them  to 
wait  until  they  shall  have  a  population  of  ninety-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty  souls.  It  seems  at  least  also  to  waive  the 
previous  proposition  of  the  aimmittee  on  territories,  of  an  appro- 
priation for  extniordinary  expense  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  io 
subjection  to  the  usurping  authorities  in  Kan^iaa.  But,  while  the 
bill  goes  so  far,  I  object  against  it,  that  it  sto(>s  short  of  a  remedy 
which  would  restore  peace,  safely,  and  freudum,  in  Kansas. 

I  am  not  bound,  by  any  previous  committals,  to  accept  any  biU 
which  stops  short  of  tliose  objects. 

J'^iral,  however,  I  inquire  what  substantial  objection  lies  against 

my  own  bill?     There  is  only  one  which  is  now  seriously  insisted 

uptin,  which  is,  that  tbe  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Topckn  <!<)n» 

,«titution  were  the  w;ts,  not  of  the  whole  |»c<jple,  but  of  one  politicid 

I  parly — a  portion  of  the  pe<^)ple  of  Kansas  only.     The  honorable 

Benator  from  Gtorgia  s.ay9  that  the  a>nstitution  re<'.eiviKl  Dtily  seven 

bundnxl  vou-s.     It  is  true  tiiat  the  free  state  party  instilute<l  pro- 

>oocdiitgs  to  c«ll  a  convention  Uj  decide  wh<'.l.iier  it  was  expedient  to 

iblirth  A  provisional  state,  and  also  the  priMiw-flings  to  call  a  con* 

Jlion  to  frame  the  constitniion.     But  they  itivitcd  all  parlies,  and 

all  the  citi»cn«  of  Kansa.'t,  to  j>articipate  in   the  deci8ii>n   of  every 

iqacMion  which  wam  thus  brought  under  discussion;  and  they  pro- 

vided  that  the  prxKT<'dii>gs  j^hould  atind  or  full,  ac<*t>rding  to  the  will 

[of  the  whole  pooj*lc  itf  Kaii-sa-t,  expres-sed  through  thr  ballot  boxes 

[ID  the  uustomnry  way.     By  majorities,  thus  formally  ascertiiined, 

tl>o  cTMircntJon    whk  cjillcd    and    heUl,   and    thr  constittition    was 

[iMtablishcd  and  pnimulgut*^!.      Who  elik'  sliould  have  called   the 

l^ooovvntion,  or  instituted  procwxlings  towards  the  adoption  of  the 

oonstitution  ?     Not  congress,  for  oongreiM  had  bocu  silent  on  the 
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subject  in  tbe  organic  law  !  Not  the  president  nor  the  government, 
for  neither  hud  power.  Not  the  tt'rritonjil  legislature;  that  was  the 
authority  which  was  to  be  subverted  by  substituting  for  it  a  federal 
state.     Not  those  who  upheld   that  legislature,  bet.i  '  r^. 

content.     It  is  the  party  which  needs  itnd  dt-sins  ir  _  >r 

innovation,  in  every  state,  that  initiates  the  proceedings  by  which  it 
is  to  be  eflecled.  It  wns  unfnrtumil+!  that  tlie  election  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  occurred  only  two  days  ai>er  ■  new 
foray  of  the  Missourians  in  the  territory  had  terrified  and  alarmed 
the  people,  and  rendered  it  unsafe  for  the  citizens  of  Kansas  to 
attend  the  polls,  in  all  the  districts  throughout  the  territt)rv.  Thii 
misfiirtune,  however,  resulted  from  no  fault  of  the  convention,  or  <if 
the  majority  who  adopted  the  constitution.  Tlie  misfortune  itself 
lend.s  strength  to  the  application  for  the  admission  of  the  statr. 
And  thore  can  be  no  mistake  in  as.suming  that  the  eonvenliou  wu 
suHtJuncd  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  since  we  find,  by  the  report 
«f  the  committee  uf  the  bouse  of  n-presentatives,  that  elections  were 
beld  in  seventeen  districtis,  which  gave  for  the  constitution  scvetitecn 
hundretl  and  thirty-one  votes,  and  only  forty  six  votes  against  it; 
whilo  in  the  town  of  Tje^iven worth  \l&  opponents  dt\stn>v»'d  the  ballot 
boxes,  which  were  known  to  contam  .iboul  live  hundred  additional 
afBrniative  votes,  with  only  thirty-eight  adverse  votes.  The  stAle 
of  California  was  admitted  into  this  Union,  upon  proceedings  no 
more  legitimate,  no  more  regular,  no  more  warranted  by  any  pre- 
existing law.s,  than  these. 

What  California  did,  was  rightly  done,  but  it  was  nul  done  io 
pursuance  of  atiy  law.  It  was  done  without  law,  and  it  wm  jiuti* 
fied  then  as  I  justify  similar  proceedings  in  Kan&'is  now,  »*n  th« 
ground  of  a  high  political  necessity. 

Another  though  lighter  objection  lias  been  urged  .T[<raliist  mv  bill, 
namely:  that  the  Topeka  constitution  provides  tliat  it  shall  n<>t  be 
•changed  in  less  than  nine  years.  I  do  not  know  this  fact,  but  I  am 
b<iuiid  to  as.siime  it,  on  the  statement  of  the  honorable  «icnalor  fr»im 
Georgia.  My  answer  is,  tliat  I  am  not  responsible  for  that  provision 
in  the  constitution.  It  is  nn  objection  of  the  snoie  chanicti^r  with 
•one  that  is  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DorGL.is],  namely:  that  the  Topeka  constitution  <>x«'l'^'-* 
colored  jMjrsons  fron*  Kansas.  I  reply  Ut  both  of  these  ■ 
I  take  the  constitution,  as  we  all  must  take  it,  for  belter  or  for  wonc 
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just  as  it  i&— or  we  cannot  admit  the  state  nt  all.  The  people  ia 
new  states  make  their  coiistiMiiions.  Our  power  is  limited  to  the 
admis-sion  or  rejection  of  a  sUite,  whatever  its  constitution  may  h&. 
Again,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  pryvisioii  complaiitcd  of  by  the  sena- 

Ilor  from  Georgia  will  prevent  tlie  petiplc  of  Kansas  from  subverting 
this  cotistitution,  and  establishing  a  new  one,  at  any  time  short  of 
the  expiration  of  nine  years.  The.  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  estiiblishcd  in  1821,  provided  for  alterations  only  to  be  mado 
with  the  consent  of  two  successive  legislatures.  A  party  desiring 
radical  innovation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  that  object  in 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  secured  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  and,  without  any  constitutional  authority,  carried 
through  a  law  by  which  pr<x^eding8  were  instituted  for  calling  a 
cojivention,  which  was  subsequently  held,  and  which  fram(!d  a  new 
ootmlilution.  This  new  amstiiution  being  8ubmitt*.*d  to  the  people, 
and  approved  by  them,  in  derogation  of  the  old  one,  became,  and  il 

Ijret  remains,  the  supreme  law  of  the  hind. 
(Mr.  Weller — A  state  constitution  must  only  be  republican  in 
fonn.) 
I  thank  the  h<)nonible  senator  for  the  suggestion,  that  the  only 
question  neceusary  and  practical  here  is,  whether  Kan.sas  has  a  con- 
Btitution  which  is  republican  in  form.     To  most  senators,  that  is 
enough,  under  any  circumstimces.     I  confess  it  is  not  enough  for  me. 
If  the  provisional  state  of  Dcscrcl  shall  come  here  with  a  constitu- 
tion which  shall  annction  polygamy,  I  certainly  shall  vote  against 
admitting  as  a  state  a  commuuity  which  has  revived  that  eminently 
^^■fparchul  institution,  without  sUjpping  to  decide  whether  the  insii* 
^^^BoQ  is  in  harmony  with  republicanism  or  not 
^H    I  pass  now  from  my  own  bill  to  consider  the  new  bill  presented 
^Vby  ihe  connnittee  on  territories.     So  far  a»  th«  siibjwt  of  slavery  ia 
^r  coooerned,  tlie  moat  which  can  \h-  claimed  for  this  bill  is,  that  itgivcu 
OD  equal  chance  to  the  people  of  Kansiut  lo  choueie  between  fretnlom 
and  slavery.     I  can  well  underr^iund  tiiat  the  senati)r  from  Georgia 
and  the  committed  on  territories  regard  this  feature  of  the  bill  oa 
bdng  entirely  just,    I  differ  iVom  them  only  bt^cauac  the  standard 
of  political  juKtice  which  conmiends  it8<.-lf  to  me,  is  a  more  rigid  one. 
I  reoognixc   no   equality,  iu  moral  right  or  ptolitical   expediency, 
between  sUvery  ami  fn.»uloni.     I  hold  the  unc  to  be  decidedly  gomi, 
juul  the  other  to  be  poiiitivcly  bad.    I  do  not  ihiuk  it  wise,  or  juat, 
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or  necessary,  to  give  to  the  people  of  a  territory,  where  jJaverj-  does 
not  exist,  and  never  has  existt-ii,  the  privilege  of  choosing  &l*veTy. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  new  territory  are  neecs^iarily  in  a  vonditxm  of 
pupilage,  needing  the  guardian  care  as  well  as  counsel  of  cuogitM> 
The  experience  of  Kansas  coufinns  this  truth.     Ou  tiie  28Lh  day  of 
May,  1854,  there  was  no  civil  community,  practically  there  was  oot 
one  lawful  citizen  within  the  territory.     The  Kansas  organic  Uw 
passed,  and  h)!  there  was  at  once  on  the  stotutc  book  a  civil  couuitn- 
uity  tlicre.     But  what  was  its  condition?     There  were  a  few  emi- 
grants scattered  throughout  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  unknowo  to 
each  other ;  unorganized,  absolutfly  without  civil  institiitiona, 
out  a  treasury,  or  u  nniitia,  or  public  edifices,   without  or 
political   parties,   and  without  cultivated  fields,   or  workabopt,  or 
established  markets,    and   almost   without  habitations   or  bomea; 
incompetent  to  self-defense  or  self-government,  tht;y  were  uverborae 
by  a  small  intrusive  force  from  an  adjoining  state ;  addi^-atcd  bjr 
foreign  factions,  with  present  temptations  and  seductions,  witfacot 
having  any  concert  of  action  amongst  ihemw-lves,  ibcy  were  appttkd 
to,  on  the  one  side,  to  institute  slavery,  not  for  their  own  beoefi^ 
but  for  the  supposed  bt-neftt  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  to ' 
the  power  of  the  free  states — and  on  the  otht^r,  by  argameots  1 
little  weight,  amid  the  confusion  incident  to  Uie  orgaoisatioii  att 
territory.     Thus  the  greatest  political  question  that  could  be  sabmit* 
tetl  to  any  {people,  a  tjuestion  wliich  congress  itself  has  been    ttiuilik 
to  solve,  was  devolved  for  its  settlement  upon  a  community  wbid», 
although  it  possessed  extraordinary  intelligence,  was,  by  reuoQ  uf 
its  immaturity,  uiialjle  to  elect  even  a  legislature  and  a  magi«tncy 
for  itself.     The  result  has  been,  not  the  voluntary  establisbment  of 
popular  sovereignty  or  of  self  government,  with  or  without  alavm, 
but  a  oonqtiesl  and  siibjngation  of  the  territory,  with  the  e«'  nt 

of  slavery,  by  slaveholders  from  Missouri.  1  maintain,  ;i.. .  »« 
herw  will  deny,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  ami  injurious  to  tbe 
iKHiple  of  Kansas,  if  congress  had  directly  estiblisbed  slavery  in  thil 
territory  by  the  organic  law.  Congress  w.is  bound  to  fuicwe  U* 
op*'ration  of  the  organic  law  whicli  it  passeil.  And  congrcHB  ooakl 
not  pass  a  law,  the  operation  of  wliich  would  be  to  establish  slavoj 
within  the  territory  by  ii\dirtx;t  means,  with  any  more  wisdom,  oc 
'justice,  or  benevolence,  than  it  could  have  directly  i-stablished  slkvciy 
there.     1  say,  therefore,  that  the  existing  state  of  thtnga  itx  KiMM 
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tbe  result  of  the  wrcingful  and  iujurioiw  legislatiou  of  congress 
Itself.     I  miiintMin,  still   more,  that  since  there  was  a  po.<^ibility  that 
lUvery  might  Iw  established  withiu  the  territory  through  popular 
liittjike,  or  surprifie,  or  couqueat,  it  was  u  uolemii  resporuiibility  rest- 
ing upon  congress  to  withhold  from  the  people  therein — so  few, 
wUteffed,   fo«ble,    unorganized,  and   deficient   in    the   consolidation 
rhich  is  essential  to  every  civil  state,  at  least  until  they  should  have 
iltninetl  .*!()inething  moreof  orgiinizalion  and  maturity — the  jx»wer  to 
K-vule  90  fearful  n  quesition.     You  will  tc-U  me  that  this  i&  a  denial  of 
klie  capacity  and  of  the  right  of  a  civil  community  to  exercise  self- 
lovernnnnl.     It  is  n  very  difterenl  thing,     ft  i.s  only  in.sisling  that  a 
>c<»ple  must  have  llie  ni'et>.<»Rury  elements  of  a  civil  community,  before 
ihts  power  of  self-gt)vernment  can  safely  b«  assumed  by  tbetn.     I 
idmit  and  maintain  the  right  of  evt-ry  individu.il  citizen  to  enjoy  and 
Bxcrcisc  freedom  and  self-control,  subject  to  the  municipal  law  of  the 
ind,     But  I  deny,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a  parental  right  or 
luly  to  refer  !<.>  the  infant  child,  who  is  ultimately  to  become  n  clti- 
:i\,  the  choice,  during  his  minority,  between  health  and  disease,  or 
•tween   virtue   and   crime.      The   long   and   short  of  the   whole 
tutter  is,  that   until  the  territories  of  the  Unit<!d  States  becom** 
mttrred  and  qualified  to  aA«ume  all  the  powers  of  municipnl  govern- 
iK-nl,  and  to  be  admitted  as  states  into  the  Union,  they  are  *lepen- 
iencieM  in  pupilage  on  the  ffdcral  government,  and  congress  is  their 
>nly  real  and  sovereign  legislaturf.     If  slavery  is  a  good  institution, 
necewMvry  one,  and   one   consisti'nt  with   the  constitntion  of  the 
L^nitod  Suit4es,  we  ought  at  once  to  establish  it  by  our  own  net  within 
fcry  territory  of  ihf  I'nited  Slates.     If,  on  the  contrary,  slaveiy  is 
je  opposite  of  all  those  thingx,  as  in  my  judgment  it  is,  then  we 
)ugUt  by  our  own  act  to  save  every  territory  of  the  United  Stated 
frotu  shivery.     On  this  j»rincipk-  I  have  acted  throughout  in  regaril 
a  Kansas,  as  I  have  acted  throughout  in  regard  to  Utidi  and  New 
lexico.    On  this  principle,  God  being  my   helper,  I  shall  act  iti 
ird  to  all  territories  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  I  shall  remain 
long  as  I  shall  live. 
I  do  not  now  pursue  the  question  of  the  right  or  of  the  power  of 
)DgrcM  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Statca, 
i«>ve  this  level  of  rr4ilitit.w,  into  the  clouds,  where  the  honorable 
n  from  Delaware  has  sent  it.     I  do  not  inquire  now  whether 
[COM  hiwfully  prevent  a  utatc  frora  establishing  slavery,  when 
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adopting  its  first  constitution,  or  when  ciianging  an  old  ci^n&titution 
for  a  Dew  one.  Practically,  that  question  is  itmuatcrial,  »m\  rnvnly 
a  hypothetical  one.  It  assmues  that  a  state  in  which  slavery  has  do 
existence,  and  which  is  left  perfoutly  free  to  chooee  liberty  ajkd  n?j<ct 
slavery,  will  nevertheless  establish  slavery;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Chriatian  era.  No  state,  under  »tich  dr- 
cunistanoes,  has  ever  made  such  a  (iioice ;  no  state,  nndcr  foch 
circumstances,  ever  wUl.  We  had  one  state  without*  slavery  whca 
the  revolution  began  ;  that  state  [Maasachusetta]  is  a  fn*e  stale  jeC 
We  had,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  twelve  other  states,  all  whidi 
were  slave  states.  Of  tliese,  seven  have  already  abolished  slavrry. 
We  have  added  to  these  thirteen  states  eighteen  more,  at»d  not  on« 
of  those  eighteen,  which  was  free  from  slavery  while  in  a  territorial 
condition,  has  ever  since  adopted  it.  On  the  other  band,  mmr 
than  one  of  those  states,  which  had  some  territorial  or  j>rovinrial 
experience  of  slavery,  have  firmly  and  perseveringly  excluded  it. 
Within  the  same  period  slavery  has  been  al)olished  by  Xlexico.  br 
all  the  Central  American  states,  by  Chili  and  by  Peru  ;  and  it  now 
exists  only  in  one  state  on  the  American  continent,  besides  oar  own 
country,  and  that  is  the  empire  of  Brazil.  During  tJie  same 
no  European  state  has  established  slavery.  Great  Brilain  has 
isbed  it;  France  and  Denmark  have  abolished  it;  Spain  is  abolishing 
it;  Russia,  and  even  Turkey,  are  abolishing  it.  What 
sophistry  is  this,  to  charge  me  with  exercising  tyranny  over  thai 
ritories  of  the  United  States — the  children  of  the  federal  rcpubho— 
because  I  deny  to  them  the  ruinous  privilege  of  choosing  an  rvil  and 
a  curse,  which  no  matured  state,  already  exempt  from  it,  will  adopt, 
and  which  all  such  states  afQicted  with  it  relieve  themselves  from  u 
speedily  eis  possible! 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  these  reasons,  which  are  drawn  exda- 
sively  from  its  bearings  upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  am  eqiiallf 
opposed  to  it,  for  reasons  drawn  from  its  bearings  upon  tlie  whole 
Federal  Union.  I  think  tliat  the  addition  of  every  new  slave  stala 
increases  and  prolongs  the  disturbances  of  peace  and  harmony  io  tha 
country.  I  know  of  no  evil,  social  or  political,  which  is  ever  sap- 
posed  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Union,  that  does  not  ariM 
immediately  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery.  If  this  Union  ia  tbraS* 
ened  in  the  south,  it  is  because  the  rights  of  slaveholders  arc  suppoaed 
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langpred.     If  it  is  threatened  in  the  north,  it  is  because  tba 
of  slaveholders  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  increase. 
It  is  clear  that  the  more  we  multiply  slave  suites,  the  raore  this 
>antaiD  of  bitterness  will  overflow.     Again,  the  more  we  multiply 
rfltiiteM,  the  more  we  hinder  the  emtincipation  of  slaves  in  the 
That  emancipation,  although  it  is  to  be  instituted,  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  those  slave  states  themselves,  is  a  reformation 
3ra  them  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  Union,  l»eeause  upon 
end  the  highest  possible  development  of  national  wealth,  and 
highest  jxjssible  increase  of  national  strength  and  power.    While 
not  maintain  that  slavery  is  incompatible  with  the  attainment 
certain  stage  of  prosperity  in  some  states,  tinder  some  circum- 
I  do  msist,  on  the  contrary,  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
7€ry  slate  flourishes  permanently  just  in  proportion  as  its  lal>oring 
>pulalion  are  intelligent,  inventive  and  free.     I  am  opposed  to  the 
>licy  of  tlie  bill,  because  the  addition  of  slave  states  tends  to  con- 
Inue  and  increase  the  dependence  of  our  country  upon  the  manufac- 
iring  industry  and  the  financial  systems  of  foreign  countries,  and 
108  to  build  up  those  great  interests  in  foreign  countries,  instead  of 
iking  our  systems  of  manufactures  and   finance  conlinentid  atiil 
idependcnt.     During  this  debate,  the  bill  has  been  altered  (I  cannot 
f,  in  parliamentary  langtiage,  amended)  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
itore  which,  if  the  bill  were  otherwise  entirely  acceptable,  would 
ily  ileprive  it  of  my  support.     The  organic  law  eonfcrn-d  the 
suffrage  not  only  upon  aliens  who  had  Weome  duly  natural* 
A,  but  also  upon  alien  inhabitAnts  who  have  in  the  fonna  of  low 
leclftred  their  intention  to  become  citizena.     The  bill  Wfore  us  now 
froQcbioes  this  latter  claaa.     I  am  not  to  say  now  for  the  first  time, 
It  I  regard  this  know-nothing  or  American  policy  as  being  equally 
"unjust  and  unwise.     I  hold  that  the  right  of  suflTragtj  is  ooext^-nsivc 
^itb  the  obligation  of  submission  to  constituted  R'publican  authority, 
'bile  this  bill  overthrows  that  principle  ewtential  to  freedom  on  the 
ic  «dc,  it  strikes  a  blow  equ.illy  dangerous  to  freedom  on  the  other, 
an  indirect  invitation   to  the  sfaveholder  to  bring  his  bondman 
Ma  thf  territor)-,  and  thus  practiejdly  exclude  the  disfranehiHe*! 
Eurofjean  emigrant     As  a  general  fact,  lnl)i>r  in  Kansas,  as  in  all 
kur  other  territories  and  stjiles,  must  \in  performed  either  by  slaves 
by  European  immigrantj^.     The  Aim  rie«n  p<'ople,  educated  and 
trained  as  they  arc,  do  not  furni.Mh  an  adequate  supply  of  natJro 
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labor.     TLis  bill  cucourages  slave  labor,  and  discourages  imm\\ 
I'ree  labor. 

There  is  another  broad  objection  to  the  bill,  whco  regarded 
measure  which  roay  result  in  the  establishment  of  ahiverv  in  the 
niories.  If  I  were  asked  what  I  think  is  the  real  ground  of  wl 
ever  antagonism  exists  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  slates  1 
should  8;iv,  that  it  coutiists  in  the  unequal  extent  within  which  tb« 
pure  democratic  principle  has  worked  out  its  proper  rv6ult«  iu  the 
two  sections.  In  the  free  slates,  labor  being  emancipated,  aaxa 
upon  the  democratic  machinery  of  the  government,  and  works  oct 
the  results  of  political  and  social  equeJity  with  great  rapiditv  and 
success.  Thus  labor  rules  in  the  free  states.  In  the  sUve  btalen, 
labor  being  en.'tlaved,  the  operation  of  the  pure  dcmucratic  principle 
is  hindered,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  capital  is  uooewfiil 

iu  retaining  its  ancient  sway.     I  am  opposed  lo  the  _  '.f  fuot^ 

ingthe  multiplication  of  slave  states,  on  the  ground,  broader  thaa 
any  I  have  yet  taken,  that  it  is  injurious  U)  the  -  •'  h 

society  itself.     I  tliink  it  clear,  that  if  the  sense  ol   : ...i.J 

civilized  nations  could  be  taken,  it  would  be  found  to  require  tb«t 
slnvery  should  be  brought  to  an  end  wherever  it  exists,  not  itmne- 
diately  or  suddenly,  by  violence,  or  without  indemnity,  but  with 
moderation,  prudence  and  sagacious  administration,  and  us  tunm  t) 
it  can  be  done,  con.'^istently  with  equal  justice.  I  am  unwilling  V> 
oppose  myself  or  to  place  my  country  in  an  attitude  of  cksfiaaoe 
ng.ainst  the  judgment  and  benevolence  of  mankind. 

I  have  sought  to  find  out  what  plausible  ground  there  cao  be  kf 
the  creation  of  a  slave  .state  in  Kansa.<s  by  the  act  or  with  tl»e  cot- 
sent  of  congress.  The  only  ground  which  seems  to  me  to  reach  ihit 
dignity  is,  that  the- existing  slave  states  require  room  for  espaiwon 
beyond  their  liordcrs.  I  know  that  growing  states  ncetl  room.  The 
state  of  New  York,  before  it  even  coniprehendetl  its  own  dcBtinj, 
or  had  assumetl  its  true  character,  had  ulix^ady  reproduced  iUietf  m 
Vermont.  Since  that  time,  it  has  pnictiwilly  extended  ititelf  in  the 
forms  of  new  and  additional  staU-s  ujmih  the  shores  of  all  the  upper 
lakes.  I  do  ))ot,  however,  see  n  necessity  for  more  room  on  the  fwin 
of  the  slave  .-tlalea.  Of  course,  T  speak  with  much  hesitation,  but, 
npverthcles.s,  nocording  to  the  facts  as  I  understand  ihcrn.  The  free 
states  have  an  area  of  612,597  squam  miles,  and  sustain  a  popul*- 
ti>">n  of  fourteen  millions.     The  slave  states,  with  only  ten  millioitf 
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et  inbabitants,  have  an  area  of  851,508  square  miles.  The  free 
£tute3  have  a  populatioa  of  tweuty-two  to  a  square  mile.  The  slave 
states  have  a  population  of  only  eleven  to  a  square  mile.     The 

Iiiuin-ase  of  ^le  while  population  within  the  liist  sixty  yoars  has  been 
16,880,004,  or  516  per  cent ;  while  the  slave  population  Uuh  increased 
idurJHg  the  same  time  only  2,606,416,  or  869  i»er  cent.    It  may  be 
«afely  inferred  from  these  facta  that  tlie  slave  slates  will  actually  need 
iiio  more  room  within   the  next  half  century.     Again,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  regarding  the  extension  of  slave   territory  merely  in  an 
«oonomical  aspect,  as  affecting  the  price  of  slaves,  I  think  it  clear 
that  further  expansion  would  be  injurious  to  the  slave  states  them- 
•elvffi.     The  cost  of  an  able-bodied  slave,  though  he  is  inferior  in 
oapaoitj  and  intelligence  to  the  white  laborer,  already  exceeds  the 
^^Kfiill  o«jat  of  the  fducation  and  maintenance  of  a  white  laborer  in 
^B£uni{)e  until  he  atUiins  his   rauturily.      If  then,  free   immigrants 
^BiejciMted  in  sufficif^nt  numbers,  and  had  the  disposition  to  migrate  into 
'     elaveholding  states,  they  wnuld  supplant  slavery  there  altogether. 
Since  it  thus  a|>pcar3  that  the  slave  states  have  no  need  for  room 
for  further  expansion,  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the 
ftlavc  states  against  an   unreasonable  excess  of  slaves  within  their 
^territoriea,  which  have  been  so  freely  and  earnestly  expressed  during 
Btbi«  debate,  are  quite  unreal  and  groundless. 

I  paas  on  to  examine  the  bill  in  its  bearings  upon  the  restoration 
of  order  and  the  sfifctv  of  property,  liberty  and  life  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas.  The  bill  is  especially  commended  to  us  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  effect  those  great  objects.  But  it  seems  to  me  to 
£dl  short  of  them  altoirether.  It  proposes  that  the  people  of  the 
territory  may  hold  a  convention  in  December  next,  and  adopt  astat« 
emiatitation.  They  may  refuse  to  adopt  a  constitution  ;  and  if  they 
boutd  adopt  one,  congress  may  nevertheless  reject  the  new  state, 
f  the  people  make  it  a  free  stat«,  the  stMiute  may  reject  it,  l)ecause  it 
finee.  If  it  is  made  a  slave  state,  by  any  means,  the  house  of 
itntircs  may  reject  it,  bccjiuse  it  i.s  a  slave  stJitc,  In  either 
remedy  is  at  an  end,  at»d  the  ttMTitory  will  b«"  left  just  where 
t  is  now.  During  the  inlfrvening  inU-rval,  and  nlU'.r  it,  the  usurped 
nd  tyrannical  govemraenl  of  the  Missouri  bordemrs  will  rt'inain  in 
e  full  exorciso  of  their  haU'ful  function.^.  The  Htmu-  [K>puhir  ypirit 
f  resolute  indcjfcndenco  which  justly  n-sieils  them  now,  will  i»n- 
ou«  to  retiat  ihcm  htrej4fTu.T.    The  territory  \»  praclicnlly  under 
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martial  law  now,  and  under  martial  law  it  must  rumain.  Wbenns 
if  you  admit  the  stale  now  under  the  Topeka  constitatiun,  or  otbci* 
wise  abolisb  the  usurpation  existing  there,  it  must  happen  eillier  ikit 
the  army  may  be  withdrawn,  or  that,  while  it  shall  miiintatii  pcftoe 
and  order,  oppression  will  cease. 

The  bill  declares  that  laws  of  a  certain  character  sbAll  not  \m 
enforce<l  within  the  territory,  and  the  honorable  senator  fjom  Keo* 
'tucky  regards  this  provision  as  abrogating  some  of  the  tynutaicil 
laws  enacted  by  the  usurping  legislature.  Certainly  it  docs  not 
abolish  all  those  laws.  It  is  doubtful  how  many,  or  which  of  tbtn, 
it  does  abolish,  and  whether  it  will  abolish  any  of  them  efiectonllj. 
If  I  did  not  rnisunderstaud  the  honorable  senator  from  Georgin,  Um) 
author  of  the  bill,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  while  the  bill  rria- 
serts  and  reenacts  the  bill  of  rights  contained  in  the  constitutioa 
the  United  States,  these  obnoxious  laws  of  Kansas  do  not  iu  fiid 
flict  with  that  bill  of  rights.  Here,  then,  will  be  ample  rtxHo  fbt 
misapprehension,  misunderstanding,  and  conflict.  The  fr©e 
party  wiU  assume  that  these  obnoxious  laws  of  the  usurping 
ture  are  annulled.  The  slave  state  men,  on  the  other  band,  will 
maintain  that  they  all  remain  in  force.  The  conflict  between  then 
■will  go  to  the  courts  of  the  territory,  for  their  decision.  From  Hum 
courts  there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases  to  the  supreme  coort  ct 
the  United  States.  How  those  courts  will  decide  on  questions  to 
which  they  are  virtually  a  party,  we  already  know  too  well,  becUM 
we  know  they  have  already  adjudicated  that  a  tavern,  in  which  fit* 
state  men  are  entertained,  is  a  nuisance,  and  that  free  state  preaA 
are  nuisances,  and  that  even  a  bridge,  over  which  free  state  ma 
travel,  ia  also  a  nuisance ;  and  that  all  these  nuisances  may  be 
abated,  on  the  presentment  of  a  packed  grand  jury,  without  a  trill, 
and  by  an  armed  posse  comitates,  consisting  of  enlisted  pro-slavety 
bands;  and  we  know,  also,  that  treason  to  the  United  States  i» 
adjudged  by  the  same  courts  to  consist  not  merely  in  levying  vtr 
against  the  United  States,  or  giving  aid  and  countenance  to  ibeir 
enemies,  but  in  aasembling  pejiccfully  as  citizens,  to  petition  ooogrea 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  process  which  this  bill  propfwes  for  taking  the  <'«^nsus,  liis- 
tricting  the  territory,  and  ascertaining  the  qualiti'^iiiions  of  cl-v'.on 
and  conducting  the  elections,  is  to  be  confided  to  b  oomnii>«^ 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  ths 
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•(Ivlce  and  consent  of  the  senate.     I  have  already  seen  who  waa 
irat  appointed  governor  of  the   territory  by  the    president  and 
enate,  and  how,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  waa  removed  by  the 
presidont;  and  who  was  appointed  his  successor  by  the  president 
l»d  senate,  and  how,  and  upun  what  grounds,  he  is  retained  by 
ie  president.    I  have  also  seen  who  wi-re  appointed  judges  and 
irshala  for  the  territory  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  how, 
|nd  upon  what  grounds,  they  are  still  retained    in  office  by  the 
>rv.sident,     I  have  seen  how  the  governor,  judges   and  marshals 
ive  plunged  the  territory  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  civil 
in   an  effuri  to  compel  the  people  to  relinquish  the  right  of 
)vcrnmetit,  or  to  flee  from  the  territory  for  their  lives.     I  want 
no  more  civil  agents  within  the  territory  ap{)ointod  by  the  present 

E'sideiil  of  the  United  States.     I  said,  when  I  addressed  the  senate 
April  last,  that  Kansas  was  brought  to  a  state  of  revolution  by 
i  oppressions  of  the  president  of  the  United   States,  and  had 
umed  an  attitude  of  revolution,  which  was  tolerated,  indeed,  by 
I  constitution,  but  was,  nevertheless,  an  attitude  of  revolution; 
and  that,  in  this,  as  in  all  revolutions,  the  evil  could  only  be  cor- 
i^ti^d  by  separating  the  oppreased  altogether  from  their  political 
stations  to  the  oppressor.     I  say  the  same  thing  now. 

I  will  not  dwell  minutely  on  other  objections  which  have  been 
luHtlv  raised  by  my  associates  here.     I  am  content  to  say,  in  general 
criii!*,  that  the  president  of  the  Unilefl  States  has  perpetrated  a  ct)up 
^<:^<^  by  which  the  torritorial  constinition,  given  to  the  people  of 
Lan'»iL'i  by  the  congress  of  the  Uniteil  States,  has  been  absolutely 
■     il ;  that  the  pr»?sidcnt  holds  despotic  power  over  that  people, 
11.  :  .      aimc  and  the  form,  indcod,  of  spurious,  legislative,  ministe- 
rial, and  judicial  authorities;  that  slavery  is  practically  established 
there  already  by  forciv,  that  a  {)ortion  of  the  people  are  shun,  while 
larj^r  portion  have  been  ejipelled  from  the  territory  by  force; 
lat  the  frewlom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  personal  invi- 
olability of  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  ballot-lwx,  are 
},  while  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  freedom  are  either  dis* 
uyond  the  territory,  or  imprisoned  within  it,  on  chargiii  of 
pretended  crimes.     The  elector  can  only  reach  the  polls  and  deposit 
under  the  protection  of  the  army  of  the  Unites!  States, 
imstanccs  are  parallel,  almost  to  the  lino  of  coiticidfiioe, 
rilh  ihoao  which  attended  the  election  by  which  the  republicans  of 
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France  invtsted  Louis  Napoleon  with  the  powcTBof  an  :i'  »» 

potisrn.     Fix  a  day  upon  which  the  people  of  Kansas  t ^,de 

between  slavery  and  freedonj,  and,  from  that  day  what  remains  r»f 
free  population  will  be  spirited  away.  A  new  and  factitious  inimi- 
gration  of  pro-slavery  electors  will  rush  into  the  territory  fiwn 
ttdjacent  slave  states.  Order  and  silence  will  indeed  prevail.  Tuq 
elector  will  receive  his  ballot  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  luvs 
restored  the  territory  to  tiiis  condition  of  quiet  and  peace;  and  tlia 
counting  of  the  ballols  will  tell  the  simple  story  that  the  Mi&^'uri 
territorial  usurpation  is  adopted  and  converted  into  astate^'Vc- 
reignty,  by  the  voice  of  the  enslaved  people  of  Kansas. 

Here  is  a  premonition  of  the  manner  in  which  a  slave  state 
Tention  would  be  obtained  under  this  bill.     It  is  an  extract  from 
testimony  of  Colonel  John  Scott,  of  St.  Joseph,   Missouri,  fgt 
before  the  committee  of  investigation,  and  will  be  found  in 
report : 

"  It  is  my  intention,  tm<\  the  intention  of  a  great  many  other  Mi--.'i.-  .:  m* 
resideut  in  Missouri,  whenever  ttie  iilnvery  ifsue  is  tu  be  determiDeil  up<<b  hv  tl* 
people  of  Uiis  territory  in  the  Adoption  of  tlie  fttate  conbtitoitiott,  to  recuoTc  Iq 
tliis  territory  in  time  to  itcquire  ttie  right  to  become  legitl  voters  ui>oa  tbal  i(u^ 
lion.  Tlie  tending'  piu'iiosc  of  our  intended  reniovnl  to  the  territnry  »  to  itM^ 
mine  the  dnme^itio  institutionB  of  tliis  territory,  when  it  oomes  to  be  •  mata', 
and  we  wonld  not  come  but  Jbr  (hat  purpose,  and  would  never  Ujttdc  of  enniBf 
liere  but  for  that  purpoise.  I  beUeve  t^ere  are  a  great  tnouy  in  Mi«Boati  viiu  Kt 
80  .«ituated." 

We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  the  bill  .shall  be  so  modified  «to 
allow  the  electors,  -who  have  fled  the  territory,  to  return.  "Who  can 
vouch  for  the  ability  of  lliose  jtoor  emigrant*,  scatti-rvd  ovtr  tht 
free  states,  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  territory,  even  if  ticy 
shotdd  l)e  so  disposed  ?  None  can  be  safe  in  the  territory  wiUjoal 
arms,  or  being  alone.  None  can  return  to  the  territory  in  uuniber*, 
and  with  arm^,  becatise  such  parties  are  disarmed,  and  sent  back  by 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden],  asks  mft 
•whether  I  will  do  nothing — whether  nothing  shall  be  <k)Oc  to  ec«* 
pose  the  fatal  strife  in  Kansas,  which,  he  says,  no  one  has  depided 
in  dee^)er  colors  than  myself.  I  answer,  Yea.  I  will  vote  for  tha 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  the  Topcka  oonstitatioa. 
That  measure,  and  that  measure  only,  will  restore  peace  and  bt^ 
mony,  while  it  will  rescue  freedom  from  peril-     Take  that  mca^ura 
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If  such  a  thing  is  possible,  as  turning  a  free  state  into  a  slave  state, 
you  will  yet  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  if  the  welfere  of  Kansas, 
and  of  our  common  country,  should  seem  to  you  to  require  it  If 
you  will  not  adopt  that  measure,  it  will  then  remain  for  you  to  pro- 
pose another  remedy ;  but  it  must  be  more  just  and  more  tolerant 
of  freedom  than  either  of  those  which  you  have  already  submitted 
to  the  senate,  and  it  must  surrender  all  the  vantage  ground  in  the 
territory,  which  slavery  has  acquired  by  fraud  or  force.  If  this  bill, 
uow  before  the  senate,  is  your  ultimatum,  then  the  people  of  Kansas 
must  trust  to  that  change  of  public  sentiment  and  of  public  opinion 
now  going  on  throughout  the  United  States,  which,  although  it  yet 
has  to  acquire  the  strength  of  habit  and  the  power  of  complete 
organization,  nevertheless,  I  think,  is  sure  enough  to  break  all  the 
fetters  which  have  been  already  fastened  upon  them,  and  all  that 
remain  within  the  forge  of  executive  despotism.  To  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  to  every  advocate  of  their  cause,  in  this  the  crowning 
trial  of  their  fidelity,  I  say,  in  the  language  of  the  rule  I  have 
adopted  for  the  government  of  my  own  conduct, 

"  Let  thy  scope 

Be  one  fix'd  mind  for  all ;  thy  ri^t«  approve 
To  thy  ovrn  conscience  gradually  renewed ; 
Learn  to  make  Time  the  father  of  wife  Hope ; 
Then  trust  thy  cause  to  the  arm  of  Fortitude, 
The  light  of  Knowledge,  and  the  warmth  of  Love." 


KANSAS  AND  THE  ARMY.' 

This  is  a  bill  appropriating  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Its  form  and  eflfect  are  those 
which  distinguish  a  general  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  soch  as  is  annually  passed  by  congress.  Onl^  one  exception 
to  it,  as  it  came  to  the  senate  from  the  house  of  representatives,  has 
been  taken  here.  It  contains  what  is  practically  an  inhibition  of  the 
employment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  the  president,  to 

>  SpMdi  OD  Um  Armr  Bill  In  the  United  SUte*  Moate,  Anxntt  1,  US*. 
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enforce  tbe  so-called  laws  of  the  alleged  legislatore  of  the  terrilorv 
of  Kansas.  The  senaU;  regards  that  inbibitiou  as  an  obooxiou* 
feuture,  and  has,  b}  wbat  is  called  an  anu-ndmcnt,  proposed  to  sthlw 
it  from  ibc  bill,  overruling  tliuroiu  my  vote ;  and  tlie  senate  now 
proposes  to  pass  iLu  bill  llius  altered  here,  nod  to  remit  it  to  tbe 
house  of  reprfsentativcs,  for  concurrence  in  ihe  alteration.  lu  tlie 
h(>pe  that  that  bouse  will  insist  on  the  prohibition  which  has  buca 
disapproved  here,  and  that  the  senate  will,  in  case  of  cotifltct,  ttJti- 
uuitely  recede,  I  shall  rote  against  the  pas&iige  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  shflpe. 

In  submitting  my  reasons  for  this  course,  I  have  little  neci  hi 
tread  in  the  several  courses  of  argument  which  have  been  opeoed 
by  distinguished  senators  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  debate: 
Certainly,  however,  I  shall  attempt  to  emulate  the  examples  of  tlie 
honorable  senators  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hcxm 
and  Mr.  BuTLBUt],  by  avoiding  remarks  in  any  degree  pcrsi>nal,  be 
cause,  on  an  occasion  of  such  grave  importance,  although  I  mar  not 
be  able  to  act  with  wisdom,  I  am  sure  I  can  so  far  practice  scIf-coo- 
trol  as  to  debute  with  decency,  and  deport  myself  with  dignity.  I 
sliall  neither  defend  nor  arraign  any  political  party,  because  I  sboold 
vote  on  this  occasion  just  sis  1  am  now  going  to  vot<«,  if  not  metvljr 
one  of  the  parties,  but  all  of  the  parties  in  the  country  stood  amyed 
against  me. 

I  shall  not  reply  to  any  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhibition  proposed  by  tbe  bouse  of  repreacntadva^ 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  reconcile  that  inhibition  with  other  bilk, 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  and  sent  to 
this  house  for  concurrence.  I  shall  not  even  stop  to  vindicate  my 
own  consistency  of  action  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Kansas; 
because,  drst,  I  am  not  to  assume  that  what  now  seems  an  opeaii 
disagreement  between  the  senate  and  the  house  of  represeotatii 
will  ripen  into  a  case  of  decided  conflict;  and  because,  secondly,  if 
it  shall  so  ripen,  then  there  will  be  time  for  argument  at  every  stAge 
of  the  disagreement;  while  its  entire  progress  and  consummalxw 
vill  necessarily  be  searchingly  reviewed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  the  conflict  itself  will  thereafter  stand  • 
landmark  for  all  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic  I  shall  lai* 
deavor  to  confine  myself  closely  to  the  questions  which  are  iinm^ 
diately  involvtMl,  at  this  hour,   in  a  debate  which,  in  the  eveot 
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Uprehended,  will  survive  all  existing  interests  and  all  living  ^tates- 
len. 
The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  the  army  to  enforce  alleged 
itutes  in  Kansas,  which  tlje  house  of  representatives  proposes,  and 
C'which  the  senate  diaapprovea,  grows  out  of  the  conflict  of  opinioa 
rbich  divides  the  senate  unequally,  which  divides  the  house  of  rep- 
Klescntativcs   itiJclf  nearly  equally,   and   which,   if  the  prohibition 
plseif  expresses  the  opiition  of  a  majority  of  that  house,  separates  it 
)m  the  senate  and  from  the  president  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
inifestly  a  ctmflict  which  divides  the  country  by  a  parallel  of  lati- 
xdc.     In  this  conflict,  one  party  miiiiitiiins,  as  I  do,  that  the  legisla- 
ion,  and  the  terriu^riul  legisilature  itself,  of  Kansas,  are  absolutely 
toid.     The  other  party,  on  the  contmry,  insists  that  the  legislation 
the  legislature  of  tlie  territory  of  Kansiis  are  valid,  and  must 
Un  so  until  they  shall  be  ooii.«rilutioually  superseded  or  abrogated. 
The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Uuntkr]  argues  that  the  act  of 
le  housH  of  representatives,  in  inserting  the  prohibition  in  this  bill, 
revolutionary,  and  that  persistence  in  it  would  etFect  a  change  of 
le  constitution  of  the  government     I  refrain  from  arguing  that 
lavAtion  elaborately  now,  because,  while  I  am  .satititied,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  senate,  that  it  is  likely 
lOugh  to  adhere  to  the  course  which  it  has  indicated,  I  am  at  the 
time  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  house  of  representatives 
not  ultimately  recede  from  the  ground  whiclu,  by  the  act  of  a 
&are  majority,  at  all  times  unreliable  during  the  present  session,  it 
has  aasumed.     I  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  house 
>f  representatives,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  the  patriotic  motives 
)f  all  its  members;  but  I  mast  confess  tbat,  in  all  questions  concern* 
ing  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  United  States,  I  have  seen  bouses  of 
jresentativeo^  when  brought  into  conflict  with  the  senate  of  the 
Fnited  States,  recede  too  oAen  and  retreat  too  far  to  allow  me  ti> 
lume  that  in  this  case  the  present  house  of  representatives  will 
nuuDtain  the  high  position  it  has  assumed  with  flrmncsa  and  perse- 
reFsnce  to  the  end.     I  saw  a  house  of  representatives,  in   1850, 
rhioh  was  delegated  and  practically  pledged  to  prohibit  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  within  the  unorganizi'd  territories  of  the  United 
then  newly  acquired  fmni  Mexico,  refuse  to  perform  that  gn'at 
9f  and  enter  into  u  mmptximise,  which,  however  intended,  practi* 
Ily  led  to  the  abandonment  of  all  thoeie  territories  to  univcranl 
Vou  IV.  08 
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desecration  by  slavery.  I  saw  a  house  of  representatives,  in  1854, 
forget  tLe  sacred  reverence  for  freedom  of  tboso  by  whom  it  wit 
constituted,  and  abrogate  the  time-honored  law  under  which  theier> 
•ritories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  until  that  time  remained  loi^ 
amid  the  wreck  which  followed  the  unfortunate  corapromiae  of  1^, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  fbr  that  invasion  by  slavery  of  aU  tbtt 
yet  remained  for  the  sway  of  freedom  in  the  ancient  domain  *if 
Louisiana,  which  has  since  taken  place  in  Kansas. 

Ever  since  I  adopted  for  myself  the  policy  of  opposing  the  cpnad 
of  slavery  in  the  train  of  our  national  banner,  consecrated  to  rqual 
and  universal  freedom,  my  hopes  have  been  fixed,  not  on  ezii 
presidents,  senates,  or  houses  of  representatives,  but  on  fulan» 
dents  and  future  congresses — and  my  hopes  and  fuith  grow  stroogor 
and  stronger,  as  each  succeeding  president,  senate,  and  boose  of 
representatives,  fails  to  adopt  and  establish  that  {x>licy,  so  cminr&dj 
constitutional  and  conservative.  My  hopes  and  my  faiih  iboa  grow 
on  diaiippoiritmcnt,  because  I  see  that  by  degrees,  which  an-  marked, 
although  the  progress  seems  slow,  my  countrymen,  who  jiIimm?  craUa 
presidents  and  congresses,  are  coming  to  apprehend  the  wisdom  aed 
justice  of  that  bciiefic<'nt  policy,  and  to  accept  itw  The  short- 
ings  of  the  present  house  of  representatives  do  not  diticounige 
I  do  not  even  hold  that  body  responsible.  I  know  how,  in  the  veir 
midst  of  the  canvass  in  which  its  members  were  clrctcd,  the  pulvjic 
mind  was  misled,  and  diverted  to  the  discussion  of  false  aikd  fntuiltt- 
lent  issues  concemmg  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  chaivh  of 
Rome,  and  the  temj)er,  disposition,  and  conduct  of  aliens  iut>»»rp> 
rated  into  the  republic.  But  although  I  hold  the  present  Uook  uf 
representatives  excusable,  I  must,  nevertheless,  in  dssigning  its  tUM 
character,  be  allowed  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  deceptive  like  the  motm, 
which  presents  a  broad  surface,  all  smooth  and  luminous  wfaeasaA 
at  a  distance,  but  covered  with  rough  and  dark  mountains  wka 
brought  near  to  the  eye  by  the  telescope.  I  shall  vote,  therefore,  oa 
this  occasion,  with  the  house  of  representattivf-^  '  a  nmymtf 

of  the  senate,  careless  whether  that  house  ilt    :     ,  like  otW 

houses  of  representatives  which  have  gone  before  it,  renouooe  and 
repudiate  its  own  deciHion  which  I  thus  snsUiin,  and  compIaoentlT 
range  itself,  with  the  senate  and  the  president  of  the  United  Statrt^ 
agiiinst  myself  and  those  senators  who  shall  hove  gone  with  me  to 
its  support. 
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The  subject  under  consideration  is  legitimately  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  congress,  and  consequently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hunso 
of  representatives.  There  must  be  authority  somewhere  to  decide 
whether  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas  is  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional body,  and  whether  its  statutes  are  valid.  The  president  of  the 
Uiijied  States  baa  no  aulhorit}*  to  decide  those  questions  definitely, 
because  the  decision  involves  an  act  of  sovereign  legislation  withia 
the  constitutional  sphere  of  congress.  The  judiciary  cannot  deci- 
sively determine  those  questions,  because  their  own  determinations, 
I  in  such  a  case,  may  be  modified  or  reversed,  and  set  aside  by  con- 
stitutiontd  legislative  enactment,  and  bt-cause  the  judiciary  has  no 
j>ower  to  apply  the  means  necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  decision.s. 

The  subject  is  an  actual  government  of  the  territory  of  Kanaaa, 

ttobeeBlablished  and  mainUiinod  by  constitutional  laws.     All  legisla- 

Itive  power  over  Kansas,  as  well  as  all  legi.slative  power  whatever 

I  permitted  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  vested  in 

[aoDgress,  and  of  cfuirse  in  the  house  of  representjitives,  coordinately 

I  with  the  senate,  and  subject  to  a  vet<;  of  the  president.     The  house 

lof  rt-prcsentativca  may  constitutioikally  pass  a  bill  abrogating  the 

pretended  legislation  and  K-gislaturc  of  Kansas,  or  declaring  them 

to  be  alreatly  absolutely  void.     The  grwitcr  includes  the  less.     The 

house  of  representatives  may,  therefore,  lawfully  pass  a  bill  prohibit- 

iog  the  employment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  executing 

faiW8  in  Kansas,  which  it  deems  perniciouR,  no  matter  by  whom  those 

laws  were  made 

Sinoe  the  house  of  representative  has  power  to  pass  such  a  bill 

linclly,  it  has  j)Ower,  also,  to  place  an  equivalent  pn>hibiti<)n  in 

bill  which  it  ha8  constitutional  power  to  pnas.     And  so  it  has  a 

oon.<ttitutional  right  to  place  the  prohibition  in  the  annual  army  ap< 

,  propriatioii  bill. 

I  grant  that  this  mode  of  reaching  the  object  propoiie<l  is  aa 
IxinoBunl  one,  and  in  some  respecta  an  inconvenient  one.     It  is  not, 
tbcn.-fMn',  however,  an  unconstitutional  one,  or  even  neoeBwriJy  a 
,  irruiig  one. 

It  18  a  right  one,  if  it  is  nooL'ssary  to  effect  the  object  defdred,  and 
'tltat  obj«ct  is  one  that  is  in  itself  just,  and  rminent]>'  im{x>rtanl  to 
^Ibt!  peace  and  Imppinese  of  tlie  cx>untry,  or  to  the  security  of  the 
llilierti'-s  of  the  people.  The  bou.<(«  of  repre»entalive«,  moreover,  ia 
[entitleil  to  judgQ  and  detenninc  for  itself,  whether  the  proceeding 
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is  thus  necessary,  and  whether  the  object  of  it  is  thus  iiTi[M>n;ii 
is  true  that  the  senate  may  dissent  from  the  bouse,  ami  rrj 
concur  in  the  prohibition.  In  that  case,  each  of  thti  two  boOKi 
exercises  an  independent  right  of  its  own,  and  np«.>n  its  i»irn  pmj^r 
responsibility  to  the  people.  If  the  conflict  ahull  c<itiiitkue  to  the 
end,  and  the  bill  therefore  shall  fail,  the  people  will  decide  hrtwrm 
the  two  houses,  in  the  elections  which  will  follow,  and  they  will  take 
CiXTe  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement  in  harmony  with  the  prijiuUr 
decision. 

The  proceeding  in  the  present  case  is  thus  nec«.ssar3'-,  and  itsob)oet 
k  thus  important.  Pretended  but  invalid  laws  jire  '.t  •  '  '  .-  o»^^ 
pation,  and  enforced  by  the  president  of  the  Uniu-.  -  in  tiie 

territory  of  Kansas,  with  the  terror,  if  not  with  an  actual  app)ioti«in, 
of  the  military  arm  of  the  government.  At  legist,  this  \s  the  owe 
assumed  by  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  altogether  a  new 
one.  It  has  not  occurred  before.  It  has  never  even  bocn  supposed 
possible  that  such  a  case  could  happen  in  a  territory  of  •'  ""  —d 
States.  The  idea  has  never  before  entered  into  the  lu  ;  _  .  _.n 
American  statesman,  that  citizens  of  one  sUite  could  with  armed 
force  enter  any  other  state  or  territory,  and  by  fraud  <>r  force  usarp 
its  government,  and  establish  a  tyranny  over  its  people,  much  tea 
that  a  president  of  the  United  States  would  be  found  to  aanctioa 
such  a  subversion  of  state  authority  or  of  fedeml  authority ;  and 
still  le&^  that  a  president  thus  sanctioning  it  would  employ  the 
standing  army  to  maintain  the  odious  usurpation  and  tymnny. 

The  mere  fact,  in  this  case,  that  the  army  is  required  to  be  em- 
ployed to  execute  alleged  laws  in  Kansas,  is  enough  to  raiae  a 
sumption  that  those  laws  are  either  wrong  in  principle  or  destitt 
of  constitutional  authority,  and  ought  not  to  be  executed. 

The  territory  of  Kansas,  although  not  a  sU-ite,  is,  or  ou^^it  !,.  ■>»>, 
nevertheless,  a  civil  community,  with  a  republicm  system  of  gi»v 
emment.  In  other  words,  it  \s  de  jurt,  and  ought  to  be  <<e  fuckx,  a 
republic — an  American  republic,  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  the  laws  which  art;  t«>  be 
executed  there  are  really  the  statutes  of  such  a  republican  govern- 
ment truly  existing  there,  then  those  laws  were  ma<le  by  tl»e  prople 
of  Kansas  by  their  own  voluntary  act.  According  to  the  llieorr  of 
our  government,  these  laws  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  that  people,  and 
executed  with  their  own  consent  against  all  ofTendors,  by  ntusna  of 


A  STANDING  ARMY. 


rtaerely  dvil  police,  witliout  the  aifl  of  the  urmy  of  the  United 
iStatea.  The  army  of  the  Uiiittd  Statt-s  is  not  a  mere  iiistitutJ<<u  of 
iome»5tic  police  ;  nor  is  it  a  true  or  proper  function  of  the  army  to 
sxecute  the  domestic  laws  of  the  several  atatea  and  territories.  Its 
legitimate  and  proper  functions  are  to  rfpel  foreign  invasion,  and 
iBupprvss  insurrections  of  the  native  Indian  tribes.  It  is  only  an 
occasional  and  incidental  function  of  that  army  to  suppress  insur* 
^reciions  of  citizens  seldom  expected  to  occur. 

This  capitol  is  surrounded  by  a  national  metropolis,  and  its  streets, 
inea,  and  alleys  are  doubtless  filled  with  misery  and  guilt,  adequate 
to  the  generation  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  Yet  the  laws  prescribed  for 
municipal  government  within  the  district  of  C<jlumbia  arc  executed 
without  the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Neitlier  house 
of  congress,  nor  the  common  council  of  Washington,  nor  the  com- 
^jnon  council  of  Georgetown,  nor  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
lor  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  nor  yet  the  mayors  of 
sitbcr  of  those  cities,  nor  any  court  within  the  district,  is  attended 
^hy  »ny  armed  force  or  detachment,  or  protected  even  by  an  anned 
sentinel. 

Why  is  tliis  so?     It  is  because  the  people  aoquies*.*,  and  the  laws 

themselves.     This  case  of  the  district  of  Ct)Inmbia  is  the 

which  can  be  presented  against  the  principle  for  which  I 

>nietid,  for  the  people  of  the  district  are  actually  disfranchised,  oat 

>f  regard  to  the  security  of  the  federal  government. 

Look  into  the  stateis — into  Maryland  on  one  side  of  the  federal 

}ital,  and  into  Virginia  on  the  other;  into  Delaware  as  you  ascend 

^northward,  into  North  Carolina  as  you  descend  southward,   into 

Pennsylvania  and  into  South  Carolina,  into  Now  Jersey  and  intO' 

Jeorgia,  even  into  Maine  and  into  Texas;  go  eastward — go  weat- 

["ward,  throughout  all  the  statt's,   throughout  evi-n  the  territories, 

['Minnesota,   Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico — overy- 

iwhiife  throughout  the  republic,  from  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to- 

the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  oc«m — 

r everywhere,  except  in  Kansas,  the  prople  are  dwelling  in  peaceful 

■abmiflsiou  to  the  laws  which  they  themselvtu^  have  e^^tabli-Hluid,  free 

from  any  intrusion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.    The  time 

was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  n  proposition  to  employ  tlte  stxmd* 

ing  army  of  the  Unit<.-d  Suites  as  a  domestic  iH)lice  would  have  \m*vu 

imveraallj  denounced  ait  a  pretnuturc  revelation  of  a  plot,  darkly 
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contrived  in  tlie  uLuiiibera  uf  ccnspiracv,  to  subvert  the  libertiea^ 
the  people,  and  to  overtlirow  tUe  republic  itjitli 

The  republic  atanda  upon  a  fundamcntnl  principle,  that  tbe  people, 
in  the  exereise  of  equiil  rights,  will  establish  only  joat  and  oqaal 
laws,  and  tliat  Lbuir  uwu  iVee  aud  etilightctied  public  opiuiua  ifl  thft 
only  legitimate  reliance  for  the  maintenfince  and  execution  of  mdi 
laws.  This  principlo  is  not  even  peculiar  to  ourselves — it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  government  of  every  free  people  on  earth.  It  u 
public  opiniiiti,  not  the  imperial  army,  that  executes  the  laws  of  tbe 
realm  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Whenever  Francie  isfaw, 
it  is  public  opinion  that  executes  tbe  laws  of  her  republican  l^^la- 
ture.  It  is  public  opinion  that  executes  the  laws  in  all  the  caniODf 
of  Switzerland.  Tbe  British  constitution  is  quite  as  jealoDS  uf 
standing  armies  as  a  police,  as  our  own.  Government  there,  iixiecd, 
maintains  standing  arnjies,  ns  it  does  a  great  naval  force;  but  it 
employs  the  one,  as  it  does  the  other,  exclusively  for  defense,  or  fur 
conquest,  against  foreign  states.  Fearful  lest  the  armed  jower  of 
the  state  might  be  turner!  against  the  jKOple,  to  enforce  obtioxjom 
edicts  or  statutes,  the  British  constitution  forbids  that  anj  regular 
army  whatever  shall  lie  tolerated,  on  any  pretense.  The  oi}U8iden> 
ble  military  foree  which  is  maintained  in  dificrent  and  dLitant  parti 
of  the  empire,  only  exists  by  a  suspension  of  that  part  of  tbe  con- 
stitution, which  suspension  is  renewed  by  Parliament  from  year  to 
year,  and  never  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time.  Civil  liberty,  aoii 
u  standing  army  for  the  purposes  of  civil  f>olioe,  have  oerer  yet 
stood  together,  and  never  can  stand  together.  If  I  am  tn  chooac 
between  upholding  laws,  in  any  part  of  this  republic,  which  can* 
not  be  maintained  without  a  standing  army,  or  relinquishing  the 
laws  themselves,  I  give  up  the  laws  at  once  by  whomsoever  tbejsn 
made,  and  by  whatever  authority;  for,  either  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  radically  wrong,  or  such  laws  are  unjust,  uneqaal,  noA 
pernicious. 

Such  is  the  presumption  against  the  pretended  laws  of  Kaott», 
which  arisfjs  out  of  the  proposition  to  debate,  1  shall  not,  howrrer, 
in  so  grave  a  case,  leave  my  argument  to  rest  upon  mere  pr^ 
gumption.  Listen  to  me  while  I  recite  some  of  the  principal  alatatM 
of  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  which  the  senate,  diflbring 
from  the  house  of  representatives,  projKiscs  to  ctiforoe  at  tbe  point 
of  the  bayonet  against  citizens  of  the  United  States: 


»   SPURIOUS  LAWS.  543 

"  No  person  who  is  cotudentiously  opposed  to  the  holding  of  slaves,  or  who  doe$ 
nU  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory,  shall  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  in 
which  the  right  to  hold  any  person  in  slavery  is  involved,  nor  in  any  cause  in 
which  any  injury  done  to,  or  committed  by,  any  slave,  is  in  issue,  nor  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  for  the  violation  of  any  law  enacted  for  the  protection  of  slavo 
property,  and  for  the  punishment  of  ertTne  committed  against  the  right  to  such 
property." 

Here  is  an  edict  which  subverts  that  old  Saxon  institution,  which 
is  essential  and  indispensable,  not  only  in  all  republican  systems  of 
government,  but  even  in  every  free  state,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  its  government  The  question  has  been  asked  a  thousand  times, 
why  does  the  republican  system  fail  in  Spanish  America?  The 
answer  is  truly  given  as  often,  that  the  republican  system  faib  there, 
because  the  trial  by  jury  has  never  existed  in  Spanish  America,  and 
cannot  be  introduced  there. 

Lend  your  ear,  if  you  please,  while  I  repeat  another  of  these 
statutes  of  the  territory  of  Kansas : 

"  AQ  officers  eWted  or  appointed  under  any  existing  or  subsequently-enacted 
lawn  of  tliiH  territory,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  of  office :  '  I, 

,  do  rolemnly  swear,  upon  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  that  I 

will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  will  support  and  sus- 
tain the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  organize  the  territorifs  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kan^a.","  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  Uuitod  States  commonly 
known  as  the  "ftufitirt  slait  law,"  and  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  to  the  best 

of  my  ability,  demean  myself  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  the  office  of ; 

so  help  me  God.' " 

Here  is  an  edict  which  establishes  a  test  oath,  based  on  political 
opinion,  and,  by  disfranchising  one  class  of  citizens,  devolves  the 
government  upon  another  class,  and  thus  subverts  that  principle  of 
equality,  without  which  no  truly  republican  government  has  ever 
existed,  or  ever  can  exist 

Excuse  me,  senators,  for  calling  to  your  notice  a  third  chapter  in 
the  territorial  code  of  Kansas : 

"  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  assert  or  maintain  that  persons 
have  not  the  right  to  htM  slaves  in  this  territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  territory, 
print,  publish,  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  he  introdiioed  into  this  territory,  written, 
printe<1,  published,  or  circulated,  in  this  territory,  any  hook,  paper,  magazine  pam- 
phlet, or  circular,  containing  any  deninl  of  the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in 
'this  territory,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  uuilty  or  feijont,  and  punished  by 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years." 

"  If  any  pemon  print,  write,  introduce  into,  publiKh,  or  cimdaU,  or  cause  to  be 
Wought  into,  printed,  written,  publislied,  or  circuiat«d,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or 
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assist  in  bringing  into,  printing,  pi4>li!<)iing,  or  circiilAting',  within  tloM  ItnUaij, 
any  book,  r"l'^<  patiiplili>t,  magazim?,  hftnd-liill.  or  cin:iil*r,  contjuninf  aaj  aMc> 
'inents^  argiitnents,  opimon,  sentiment,  doctrine,  *dvioe,  or  iniiendo,  mh^itef  Ms 
produce  a  diiorderltf,  dangerous,  or  rrbellions  (liMLffecUon  amon;;  the  riavra  in  (ka 
territory,  or  to  induce  such  »\it\es  to  escape  from  iJiu  aorvice  uf  thrtr  Bs.mtjtn,  or 
to  re»isi  their  uulLurily.  he  shall  be  guilty  of  retony,  and  be  punished  by  laifnMK 
tuent  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  Ipm  than  five  yean." 

Ever  since  the  debate  about  the  extension  of  sJavery  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  began,  I  have,  from  year  to  year,  fron 
mouth  to  month,  and  sonietimGS  oven  from  day  to  dav,  in  tbispUoe; 
and  at  other  posts  of  public  duly,  spoken,  written,  printed,  pul^ 
lished,  and  circulated  speeches,  books,  and  pafjere,  which  oooKtrn^ 
lively  would  be  pronounced  felonious,  if  uucb  a  law  as  this  had  been 
in  force  at  the  place  where  that  duty  was  pfrturmed.     I  have  not 
hesitated  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  man,  and,  so  far  as  I  oan  claim  rack 
characters,  under  the  responsibilities  of  a  statesman  antl  a  Cbrtstno, 
to  scatter  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  even  throughout  ihr  IcrritoTj 
of  Kansas  itself,  statements,  opinions,  and  sentiment^j,  wbicb|  tbotigb 
designed  for  a  purpose  different  from  that  mentioned  in  this  edict,  I 
doubt  not  would,  by  prejudiced  judicial  construction,  be  held  lo6U 
within  its  inhibition.     Whatever  other  senators  may  choose  to  di\  I 
shall  not  direct  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  employ  a  stand* 
ing  army  in  destroying  the  fruits  of  freedom  which  spring  fivm 
seeds  I  have  conscientiously  sown  with  my  own  free  hand.    Thil 
statute,  if  so  you  insist  on  calling  it,  subverts  the  liberty  of  the  prtM 
and  the  liberty  of  speech.     Where  on  earth  is  there  a  free  goven- 
ment  where  the  press  is  shackled  and  speech  is  strangled?    Wbea 
the  republic  of  France  was  subverted  by  the  first  consul,  what  elat 
did   he  do,  but  shackle  the  press  and  stifle  speech?      When  tLt 
second  Napoleon  restored  the  empire  on  the  mips  of  the  later  nsfwib* 
lie  of  France^  what  else  did  he  do,  than  to  shackle  the  preaa  aad 
strangle  debate?      When  Santa  Anna  seized  the  government  ol 
Mexico,  and  converted  it  into  a  dictatorship,  what  more  had  be  to 
do  than  shackle  the  press  and  stiBe  political  debate? 

Behold,  senators,  another  of  these  statutes.  Ti  '  '  ptcr  which 
txeata  of  the  writ  of  kabfos  carjnis  we  have  this  J  r  u  : 

"  No  n^'gro  or  mulatto  held  as  a  dare  witliin  tliis  territory,  or  lawfbOy  umK»i 
as  a  fugitive  from  service  from  another  stAte  or  territory,  ehall  be  diMiiaif)gM)^  aor 
shall  his  right  of  freedom  be  had  under  the  provi^nons  of  this  act" 


1^^ 
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fls  the  writ  of  hufKos 


It 


This  is  an  edict,  wliich  siiHpenfls  ine 

lates  indeed  to  a  degraded  elass  of  society,  but  slill  the  writ  which 

taken  away  from  that  idass  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  thoeo 

who  are  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  edict  may  be  freemen.     The 

state  that  begins  with  denying  the  hajbcafi  cot-pus  to  the  humblest  and 

lost  obscure  of  freemen,  will  not  be  long  in  reaching  a  more  indis- 

tminate  proscription. 

It  ought  to  bo  suflTicient  objection  here,  against  all  these  statutes, 

it  they  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stiitcs,  the 

Hghest  law  recognized  in  this  place.    I  myself  denounce  them  for 

reason,  as  I  dt.'nounce  them  also  bec^iuse  thoy  are  repugnant  to 

le  laws  of  nature,  as  recogni25ed  by  nearly  all  civilized  states. 

t  Pardon,  I  pray  you,  senators,  the  prolixity  of  the  next  chapter, 
bieb  I  extract  from  the  Kansas  code : 
"Every  p«raon  who  may  he  sentenced  by  any  court  of  coinitcienl  jurisdiotUn, 
idrr  koy  law  in  forT.-«  within  this  territory,  to  punichmt'nt  by  confinement  and 
ifd  labor,  sHaU  \>e  dnenied  a  convict,  and  sliall  iniiiK-dlnU'ly,  under  Uic  charge  of 
tfaa  keeper  of  such  jail  or  public  priKUi,  or  under  the  uluu*)^  of  such  jierson  oh  ti>o 
iMvper  of  »uch  jail  or  piibhn  prison  may  sch-ct,  be  i)ul  to  Unni  labor,  »s  in  tJio  first 
•eetton  of  iJiis  not,  speoified,  to  wit:  'on  the  uLrcet*,  roads  ptiblio  biiildiugw,  or 
other  public  work*  of  Uie  territory'  (§1,  pajfe  14G);  and  such  l<ee|»er  or  other 
pcnon,  bavinif  charge  of  such  convicts,  ?h«ll  cause  such  convict,  while  engaged  at 
•Qch  labor,  to  be  M>curitly  couAned  by  a  ctuiin,  tix  JtH  tn  l>tn<;(A,  of  not  leaa  lliun 
fijBrHBZtcenths  nor  more  tlian  tiirec-cighths  of  an  inch  linkt^,  with  a  round  ball  of 
,  of  not  [i>»»  iJian  four  nor  more  than  «ix  inches  in  diameter,  nllacheil,  which 
a  iihall  be  aecurely  liutiened  to  tftt  ankle  of  etich  convict  with  a  atrong  lock  and 
;  and  tucii  keefter,  or  other  person,  having  diarge  of  such  cmivict,  may,  if 
,  oonhao  auch  convict,  wliite  ao  engaged  at  har<l  Ubur,  by  other  chains,  or 
diber  maanN,  iu  his  dificretion,  «o  as  to  keep  such  convict  wcure.  and  prevent  hui 
eaoapo;  and  when  there  jthall  bo  tioo  or  more  convicts  under  the  charge  of  such> 
KMpvr,  or  other  person,  audi  oonviots  slial)  be  /aslmed  tutfethrr  by  strong  chains^ 
tnth  atroDg  lock^  and  key^  during  the  lin>n  nuch  cnnvicta  lUiall  lie  engaged  in  hard 
labor  without  the  walls  of  any  jail  or  ph»on." 

H  I  have  devoted,  heretofore,  no  unimportant  part  of  my  life  to  miii- 
Kgating  the  severity  of  penal  codes.  The  senate  of  the  United  States 
now  infiirni-H  u.-*,  that  if  I  desire  the  privilege  of  voting  for  this  bill, 
^■rhich  u  designed  to  m.tintain  the  army  of  tho  UniU;d  SuOcs  in  ita 
^Bbtogrity,  I  munt  contHint  to  send  that  army  into  the  territory  of 
^Kaiuuts,  to  fasten  chains  of  iron  *\x  fwt  long,  with  balls  of  iron  four 
^TUohoB  in  diameter,  with  Hlnnig  locks,  ujmmi  the  liniba  of  offender* 
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guilty  of  speaking,  printing  and  publishing  principles  nod  opinions 
BubvtJraive  of  ibe  system  of  slavery. 

I  have  no  exoeasivf  tenderness  in  regard  to  taking  life  or  libeity 
as  a  forft^iture  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  for  the  itivnaion  of  tbe 
peace  uad  safety  of  society.  Yet  I  do  say,  neverthclesB,  thai  I 
regard  chainfl  and  balU,  and  all  such  implirnicntfi  and  instrummtt  oC 
slavery,  with  a  detestation  so  profound,  that  I  will  sooner  tnkr  diaiitt 
upon  my  own  frame,  and  wear  thera  through  what  may  remain  of 
my  own  pilgrimage  here,  than  impose  them,  eveti  where  puniduoeat 
it«  deserved,  upon  the  limhs  of  my  fellow  men.  I  cannot  consent  to 
go  backward,  and  resttjrc  barbarism  tt>  the  penal  code  of  the  United 
States,  even  for  the  sake  of  an  appixjpriation  to  maintain  the  army 
of  the  United  States  for  a  single  year. 

The  Kansaa  code  riscfl,  as  you  advance  through  it,  to  a  cli 
inhumanity.     Here  is  the  next  cliapter: 


I 


"If  Miy  person  ^hall  aid  or  amid  in  enlioifig,  decoying,  or  ptnuadtm^,  tttatry 
iiijl  aw»y,  or  »rruiing  wit  of  tLis  territory,  any  slave  belon^ng  to  mioUkt.  tnik 
intent  to  procure  or  eStxl  the  freedom  of  eucli  slave,  or  witli  int^ut  lo  depn»*  *• 
owner  thereof  of  the  services  of  gnch  slave,  lie  siiall  be  adjudged  gvilty  <d  p»d 
larceny,  and  on  c<jnvictton  Uiereof  ihaU  suffer  dttitJt,  or  be  hnpriaoned  at  hard  bkci 
for  not  less  than  ten  yeare." 

Pray  tell  me,  senators,  what  you  think  of  that?  This  statute  ha* 
been  promulgated  in  Kansaa,  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  Il 
can  have  become  a  law  there  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  througb 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  ct)ngreaa  of  the  UnittJ 
States.  The  constitution  of  the  United  StJites  confers  upon  ooogntf 
no  power  whatever  to  consign  any  human  being  to  a  >       '  "f 

bondage  or  slavery  to  anotl)i.-r  human  being;  but,  on  tl.'  v 

prohibits  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  inhuman  and  barbaroui< 

The  constitution  of  the  Unitetl  Stiites,  consequently,  coni    - 
congress  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  it  a  crime  :.i 
man  to  persuade  another,  recluced  to  bondage  or  slavery,  to  seek  hi» 
free4lom.     I  repudiate  this  pretended  law.  tben-fonr,  and  1  will  i>3* 
consent  to  .send  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  Kansas  to  execute  it 

I  am  here  asked,  while  voting  twelve  million  dollars  to  rappcol 
the  federal  iirmy,  to  make  it  a  crime  against  the  United  States,  pa*- 
i.shable  with  death,  to  persuade  a  slave  to  eecajie  from  l)ondag«,  and 
to  command  the  army  to  execute  that  punishment.     I  cannot  do  thaL 
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I  call  your  atlenlion  to  another  of  these  enactmenta ; 


"  If  wjy  person  shall  tntittf,  decoy,  or  carry  away  out  of  this  territory,  any  glare 
longing  to  another,  with  inlenl  to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services  of 
ich  Hlaves,  or  wiili  intent  tu  eft'cci  or  prx>cure  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  he  shall 

iudged  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  ihaU  ntffer  death 

impriatmtd  at  hard  Itbor  /or  not  lest  tfian  ten  yean." 


I^^^Ion^ 
^Puch>^ 

tK  There  is  no  liirceny  of  property  of  any  kiud  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, demands  punishment  by  death.  Certainly,  I  shall  not  agree 
to  a  law  which  shall  inflict  that  extreme  punishment  for  constructive 
larceny,  in  g  case  where  it  is  at  least  a  disputed  point  in  ethics, 
whether  the  offense  is  malum  in  se. 
Here  is  another  chapter : 

"  If  any  al«»'e  iiliall  coijiiuit  petit  larceny,  or  shall  steal  any  neat  cattle,  sheep  or 
bog,  or  bo  guilty  of  any  misdi-njr-anor,  or  other  rifii-nse  punishable  under  the  pro- 
Iriaions  of  this  act  only  by  Qne  or  iniprisontnent  in  a  county  jail,  or  by  both  such  flne 
rtd  inipriMonnient^  hn  Hhall,  inntntd  nf  mirh  punUhmrni,  be  punished,  if  a  Rialai, 
iy  nfripfs  on  liis  bare  (jwck  not  exceeding  thirty-nine;  or,  if  a  female,  by  imprison- 
BH-nt  in  a  county  jail  nf>l  exceediut;  twenty-one  days,  or  by  stripes  not  exceediug 
|wenty-oue,  at  the  dLscrction  of  tlie  justice." 

With  repentance  and  atonement  I  may  hope  to  be  forgiven  for 

iflicting  blows  upon  the  j»erson  of  a  fellcw  man,  equal  in  strength 

ind  vigor  to  myself.     T  should   have  no  hope  to  Ite  forgiven,  much 

to  retain  my  own  self-respect,  i^  on  any  occasion,  under  any 

Bircamstances,  or  upon  any  pretext,  I  should  ever  consent  to  apply, 

>r  authorize  another  to  apply,  a  lash  to  the  naked  back  of  a  weak, 

fenfleleoH,  helpless  woman. 

Gall  these  provisions  which  I  have  recited  by  what  name  you  will 
— ediclB,  ordinances,  or  statutes — they  are  the  laws  which  the  house 
representatives  says  shall  not  be  cnfi^rctHl  in  Kansas  by  the  army 
the  Uniletl  States.     I  give  my  thanks  to  the  house  of  repreaentn* 
iveA,  aiat»re  and  hearty  thanks.     I  Halutc  the  house  of  representa- 
lives  with  the  hornagi-  of  my  pn)foim<l  rfa»pecl.     It  has  vindicated 
le  cotwlitulion  of  my  country  ;  it  has  vimlicateil  the  aiuse  of  free- 
it  boa  vindicated  the  cnuse  of  humanity.     Even  tliough  it  shall 
i<l  this  vindiciition  to-morntw,  when  it  shall  come  into 
.  V  ..  ,,,i  the  senate  of  the  Unitt'd  State-"',  yd  I  shall  nevcrthcIoM 
this  proviso,  standing  in  that  case  only  for  a  single  day,  as  &n 
of  more  earnest  and  Arm  legislation  in  that  great  fomm. 
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When,  hereafter,  one  shall  be  looking  through  the  pages  of  stalote 
laws,  affecting  ihc  Airican  race,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quan«r 
of  a  century,  he  will  regard  this  ephemeral  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  men  with  the  affection  and  hope  which  the  traveler  fedf 
when  approaching  a  green  spot  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  It  mui^i  be 
other  senators,  not  I,  who  shall  consent  to  blast  this  oasis^  and  di»- 
appoini  all  the  hopes  that  already  are  bursting  the  bud  upoQ  h. 

Although  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  pretended  laws  in  Kansas  eaa 
only  be  executed  by  armed  force,  and  therefore  are  obnoxioas  to  a 
presumption  that  they  are  founded  in  injustice;  and  although  lb<'W 
laws,  upon  searching  examination,  are  found  to  be  subversive  of  tht  j 
constitution,  and  in  conflict  with  all  the  sentiments  of  hrnnanitj,  the  fl 
whole  case  of  the  house  of  representatives  has  nevertheless  not  yrt  ~ 
been  stated.     The  proceedings  which  have  hitherto  t&kcn  pboe  ia 
executing  those  laws -have  been  unconstitutional  in  their  chazactef, 
and  attended  with  grinding  oppression  and  cruel  severity.    The 
senator  from  Virginia  has  asked  me  whether  such  laws  do  oot  exal 
in  Mbsouri. 

I  suppose  such  laws  exist  in  that  state,  and  in  other  states.  I  hart 
this  to  say  for  those  states,  and  for  the  United  States,  that  a  fi»dersl 
standing  army  has  never  been  employed  in  executing  such  laws  io 
those  states.  And  how  have  these  atrocious  laws  been  executed  la 
Kansas?  The  marshal  of  the  territory,  an  officer  dependent  on  tho 
president  of  the  United  States,  has  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  militia,  tt 
the  expense  of  the  federal  treasury,  an  armed  band  of  professed  pn> 
pagandists  of  slavery  from  other  states ;  and  this  so-called  militii, 
but  really  unconstitutional  regular  force,  has  been  converted  into  a 
posse  comitatus  to  execute  these  atrocious  statutes  by  intimidadon,  of 
by  force,  as  the  nature  of  the  resistance  encountered  soemed  to 
require.  This  has  been  the  form  of  executive  action.  What  hii 
been  the  conduct  of  the  judicial  department?  Courts  of  the  Uniud 
States  have  permitted  grand  juries  to  find,  and  have  nuuntaincd, 
indictments  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  wjb- 
mon  law,  and  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  countries — an  indictnwul 
of  a  tavern  as  a  nuisance,  because  the  political  opinions  of  its  lodgeta 
were  obnoxious ;  an  indictment  of  a  bridge  over  a  river  for  a  nui- 
sance, because  those  who  passed  over  it  were  of  opinion  that  xht 
establishment  of  slavery  in  the  territory  was  injurious  to  its  pro* 
peri^;  indictments  even  of  printing  presses  as  Duisanoety 
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tlie  political  opiniona  which  they  promulgated  were  favorable  to 
le  establishment  of  a  free  stale  government.  Either  with  a  war- 
Mit  (rom  tlio  courts,  or  without  a  warrant,  but  with  their  conni- 
jpance,  bands  of  soldiers,  with  arms  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
ad  enrolled  under  its  flag,  and  directed  by  its  marshal,  combining 
rith  other  bands  of  armed  invaders  from  without  the  territory,  and 
without  even  the  pretense  of  a  Uial,  much  leas  of  a  judgment,  have 
Ibatcd  the  alleged  nuisance  of  a  tavern  by  leveling  it  to  the  ground, 
and  die  pretended  nuisances  of  the  free  presses  by  casting  type,  and 
pretties,  and  compositors'  desks,  into  the  Kansas  river. 
^B  Moreover,  when  the  cilizo-ns,  whose  obedience  to  these  laws  was 
^■emanded,  sought  relief  in  the  only  constitutional  way  which 
^Hcmaioed  open  to  them,  by  establishing  conditionally,  and  subject  to 
^Bbe  assent  of  congress,  to  bo  aAcrwards  obtained,  a  state  govem- 
^Kivnt,  provisional  executive  officers,  and  a  provisional  legislature, 
^Bidictmcnts  for  constructive  treason  were  found  in  the  same  courts, 
'  by  packed  grand  juries,  against  these  pn.»visional  exet-utive  officers, 
id  u  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  entered  the  legis 
itive  hallK,  and  expelled  the  representatives  of  the  people  from  their 
During  the  intense  heat  of  this  almost  endless  summer,  a 
Itncnt  of  federal  cavalry  performs  its  evolutions  in  rjtnging  over 
prairies  of  Kansas,  holdmg  in  its  camp,  as  prisoners  under  mar^ 
inl  law,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  not  loss  than  ten  citizens,  thus 
jdie.lcd  in  tlios»?  fe<lcral  courli*  for  the  prett-nded  crime  of  oonatruo- 
ve  trciiHon.  The  |K-nuUy  of  treason,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
itaU«,  is  death.  What  chance  for  justice  attends  those  citizens.  I 
rill  jihow  you.  The  judge  who  is  to  try  them  procured  the  indict* 
cntu  against  them,  by  a  charge  to  a  pricked  grand  jury,  in  these 
words : 


"Tliui  territory  wu  urganiKcd  by  «n  tot  of  cond^ivm,  And,  so  far,  iu  kiithorilj 
'•'<{  States.  It  hfts  *  li^gislkture,  eU-ct«'(l  in  pur«u*rice  of  that  orgniiie 
iilure,  being  uti  instrunicnl  of  congrtiu  by  which  it  govfins  the 
^Itt*  jMuwd  Uw«.  Tht-K-  IftWB,  ther«'fiir<<,  iwtj  t)f  Uniifd  St^jlf*  nutfinrity 
\ ;  and  all  that  tvtXal  llie>!«  law«  mint  the  power  and  aut]iority  of  tit* 
StAloti,  u4i<l  nre  itieruforn  guUty  of  high  tntuon, 
**  Now,  grii(l<<nieii,  if  you  fiad  thiil  any  penons  hara  reaisted  Utno  Iown,  th«a 
ta  must,  undur  your  oatlta,  fitid  bilb  ikg'ainirt  Buob  penons  for  Uigh  trmuun.  If 
'ym  flitd  tlist.  no  Miich  rcfiistttncc  has  bc^n  tnadn,  but  tliAl  coml^ination*  have  be«a 
fiimivd  for  i)i«<  purpocM*  of  resixtin^;  ll<«ini.  and  individual*  of  infiufncc  and  nolo- 
ri*tj  h«Tp  br^n  aidinfr  and  abetting  in  such  combination*,  thw  rnvd  you  still  fiod 
bSb&T  cdnsiructivc  Itvuaou,"  Sic 
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What  will  it  avail  their  defense,  before  such  a  court  and  sucTi'* 
judge,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  dirtxrUj 
and  explicitly',  that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  ootuist 
only  in  levying  war  against  tlieni,  or  m  adhering  to  their  eoenka, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort? 

Thus  you  see,  senators,  that  the  executive  authority,  not  oonlcnt 
with  simple  oppression,  has  seized  up<jn  tbe  judician',  and  corTUfjCHl  I 
and  degraded  it,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  those  prctcn(kd  •ml] 
intolerable  laws  of  Kansas.     The  judge  who  presides  iu  the  tenilo 
rial  courts  is  a  creature  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stabs,  ami 
holds  his  office  by  the  tenure  of  executive  pleasure.     While  tlisJ 
sword  of  executive  power  ia  converted  in  Kansas  into  an  aasaau'i' 
dagger,  tbe  ermine  of  justice  is  stained  with  the  vik*sl  of  orjDlacii- 
nations.     What  cause  ia  there  for  surprise,  then,  in  the  adtninistnt- 
tion  of  government  in  Kansas,  under  such  laws,  and  in  a  mnnnff  u 
intolerable,  that  a  civil  war  has  been  brought  about  by  affidavitis  aa 
armed  force  has  been  employed  in  executing  proc4"ss  for  c«>nt<-Jiipi; 
and  an  unauthorized  and  illegal  detachment  is  enrulled  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  employed  in  abating  duincstic,  social, 
and  political   institutions,   under  the   name  of  nuisjinces?     Wlul 
wonder  is  it  that  a  city  has  been  besieged  with  fire  and  swtmi,  le- 
cause  it  was  supposed  to  contain  within  its  dwellings  individual* 
who  denied   the   legality   and   obligation  of  the  prett-ndwl   bwf? 
What  wonder  that  a  suite,  a  provisional  state,  erected  in  h»nnoef 
with  the  constitution  and  with  custom,  and  waiting  our  aaeait  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  has  been  subverted  by  a  mingled  pi* 
cess  of  indictments  and  martial  demonstrations  agninst  cnnstroetji* 
treason?     Who  «in  fail  to  see  through  the  cli^ud  which  cxccotire 
usurpation  and  judicid  misconstruction  have  raised,  for  tbe  purpat 
of  covering  these  transactions  in  Kansas,  that  it  is  devotion  to  free- 
dom which  alone  constitutes  any  crime  in  that  territory,  in  the  view 
of  its  judges,  its  ministerial  officers,   and  of  the  president  of  tin 
United  States?     And  that  that  crime,  in  whatever  way  it  roar  \t6 
committed,  in  their  judgment,  constitutes  treason  ?     Who  dor»  nut 
see  that  devotion  to  freedom,  applauded  in  all  the  world  bcsidta,  ia 
Kansas  is  a  ti ime  to  be  expiated  with  death ? 

I  have  argued  thus  far,  from  the  nature  of  the  pretended  lawa  ol 
Kansas,  and  from  the  cruel  and  illegal  severity  with  which  they  i» 
executed.     I  shall  draw  my  next  argument  from  the  want  of  oooatk' 
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tutional  authority  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  which  tnMcli*d  thc>se 
laws.  The  report  (»f  the  Kansas  investigating  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  consisting  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
uumbercd  by  hundreds,  and  biassed  against  the  conelu.sion  at  which 
the  bouse  of  npresentittivea  has  arrived,  has  established  the  fact 
upon  which  I  Insisted  in  opening  tliis  debate,  on  the  ninth  of  April 

Bl,  that  the  legislature  of  Kun.sas  was  chosen,  not  by  the  people,  bit 
HU  armed  invajiiim  from  adjoining  states,  which  seized  the  ballot 
boxers  usurped  the  elective  franchise,  and  by  fraud  and  force  organized 
ag<ivemrnenl,  thereby  subverting  the  organic  law,  and  the  author iiy 
of  the  United  Stales.  At  another  time,  and  under  different  circuni* 
stanoes,  a  single  invader,  after  the  manner  adopted  by  Colonel  Wil^ 
liatn  Walker,  in  Nicaragua,  might  have  enteix-d  the  territory  of 
Kxnaaa  with  an  armed  force,  and  established  a  successful  usurpation 
ihtOK.  Let  me  suppose  that  he  had  done  so,  and  had  proinulgau.-<l 
these  identical  sU'ilules  in  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Kansiis,  would 
you  hold,  would  the  senat^i  hold,  would  the  president  of  the  Utiited 
States  hold,  that  such  a  government,  thus  established,  was  a  legal 
one,  and  that  statutes  tlius  ordained  were  valid  and  ohiigiitory? 
That  is  the  present  case.  It  differs  only  in  this:  that  in  the  catJo 
sappoded,  there  is  a  single  conqueror,  only  one  local  and  reckless 
tuiurpcr;  while  in  the  case  of  Ransa.^,  an  associated  band  ore  the  con- 
querors and  ugurpers. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas  stands  on  the  foundations  of 
fraud  and  force.  It  attempts  to  draw  over  itself  the  organic  laMr 
Btcd  in  1854,  but  it  is  equally  subversive  of  the  lilxjrtiea  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  of  that  organic  law,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislature  and  territorial  gm'crnmont  of 
lAnd  on  no  b«»tter  f<Miting  than  a  rrmp  trrlnl,  a  revolution. 
lionorable  senators  from  the  other  huIv  of  this  chamber  tell 
me  that  I  ara  leatling  the  ]»eople  of  Kanstui  intf)  revolution,  I  fear- 
lessly reply  to  them  that  they  have  sJockI  idly  by,  and  .seen  a  revo- 
lution cffcctird  there.  Doubtlirss  they  hare  acual  with  a  sincerity  of 
purpoee  and  patriotism  equal  tn  my  own.  They  sec  the  faola  and  the 
tendency  of  events,  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  theAcfucui 
and  tni;  •'  -  =^  pn'sent  themselves  to  me.  They,  therefore,  iDMii4 
upcm  K  iig  that  revolution,  and  giving  it  the  sanction  of  eon- 

grcas,  by  authori^^ing  the  standing  army  of  the  United  State*  to 
execute  the  Uwa  which   that  revolution  has  promulgated.      1'he 
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house  of  repi'eseutatives,  on  the  contrary,  denounces  the  rerolulioo, 
ami  stands  upon  the  authority  uf  the  United  States ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  that  revolution  and  restoring  fedefsl 
authority,  insints  thut  these  pretended  Liwa  shull  not  be  execQtcd. 
In  this  great  controversy  I  leave  the  majority  of  the  aiMiale,  aaJ 
tike  ray  stand  by  the  side  of  the  house  of  rvpreseulattveH,  Y'ju 
•warn  me  that,  if  we  do  not  recognize  these  revol utiouarj'  autbmitMa 
in  Kansas,  the  territory  will  bo  without  an  orgaiiized  stat«.*  at  aU,uul 
will  relapse  into  anarchy.  The  house  of  representatives  meets  jua 
b4)ldly  on  that  issue,  and  replies  tliat  if  tbi-re  ore  not  laws  ia  force, 
exelusiveof  these  pretende<l  statuten,  adequate  to  the  ]>urpoaes  nd 
civil  government  in  Kansas,  they  have  invited  you  in  two  soparalf 
bills,  which  they  have  sent  up  here,  widely  variant  ifi  uhamctcr, 
ea«'h  adapted  to  the  case,  to  jirovide  fur  the  restoratKio  of 
and  constitutional  authority  in  Kansas.  One  bill  pr>p(KM:s  to  recog* 
riize  and  istahliah  the  suite  of  Kansas  under  the  T<  "i- 

tiori ;  and  the  other  proposes  t<»  reorganize  the  terriU)i ^.  re, 

with  projwr  amendments  of  the  organic  law.  Thus  tar,  you  bate 
pmotically  refused  to  accept  either  of  these  pri)|x^itionii.  If^  wheo 
congress  shall  have  udjourned,  the  result  sliull  be  that  Kansas  is  left 
without  the  protection  of  adequate  laws  and  civil  authority,  look 
you  to  that.  Tiie  responsibility  will  not  rest  on  me,  nor  on  the 
house  of  representativfs. 

I  desire  on  this  great  occasion — perhaps  the  laat  one  of  IVill  debstr 
during  the  present  session  of  congresss — to  deliver  my  whole  mind 
upon  this  important  subject.  I  add,  therefore,  that  the  tendencj 
and  end — I  will  not  say  object— of  the  revolution  which  ban  been 
eflected  in  Kansim,  which  has  been  eflTected  by  her  conqoerors, 
through  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  of  such  a  character  iis  to  reconcile  me  to  that  rcvolo- 
lion.  That  end  is  the  establishment  of  human  slavery  withia  tfa* 
territory  of  Kansas.     If  I  should  go  with  you  and  tlie  v  if 

the  senate  in  ema-sculatiiig  this  army  bill,  ns  it  came  from  .;.  ..  -i« 
of  representatives,  I  should  thereby  show  that  I  was  at  leaiit  iudifiieh 
ent  on  so  great  an  issue.  I  could  never  forgive  myself  hertafter, 
when  reviewing  the  course  of  my  public  life,  if  I  hml  na4ei)ted 
to  inflict  upon  even  the  present  settlers  of  Kansas,  few  aiul  poor,  and 
scattered  through  its  forests  and  prairies,  as  they  are,  whiit  I  (ieeia 
the  miseliiefs  and  evils  of  a  system  of  compulsory  lftl»or,  exdodii 
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as  we  know  hy  experience  that  it  always  does,  the  intelligent  labor 
of  free  men. 

But  it  ia  not  merely  on  to-day  and  on  this  generation  tliat  I  am 
looking.     I  cannut  re«*train  my  tyea  from  the  eftbrl,  at  least,  to  ptn- 
etratt;  through  a  period  of  tvveuly-five  years — of  fifty  yiiars — of  a 
tuudrod  years — of  e%'cu  two  hundred  years — so  far,  at  least,  as  a 
ItaiesiiKui^s  vision  ought  to  reiich  beyond  the  horizon  that  screens 
le  liiture  from  common  obsorvatiou.     All  along  and  through  that 
limly "explored  \ista,  1  see  rising  up  before  me  hundreds  of  thou- 
mds,  millions,  even  tens  of  millions,  of 'my  countrymen,  receiving 
heir  fortunes  and  fates,  as  they  arc  being  shaped  by  the  action  of 
hr  congress  of  the   United  States,  in  this  hour  of  languor,  nt  the 
lose  of  a  weary  day,  near  the  end  of  a  protracted  and  tedious  acs- 
Mon.     I  shidi  not,  indi-ed,  meet  them  here  on  the  earth,  but  I  shall 
icet  them  all  on  that  day  when  I  almll  give  up  the  final  account  of 
lat  stewardship  which  my  country  has  confided  to  me.     If  I  were 
low  to  consent  to  such  an  act,  with  my  existing  opinions  and  con 
rictions,  the  fruit  of  early  patriotic  and  Christian  teachings,  matured 
by  reading  of  history ;   by  observation  in  states  where  freedom 
flourishes  as  well  as  in  societies  where  slavery  is  tolerated;  by  expe- 
.riencc  througliout  a  life  which  already  approaches  a  climacteric;  by 
ivel  in  my  own  and  foreign  lands;  by  reflection  under  the  disci- 
pline of  eonscienee  and  the  resp«msibilities  of  duty;  by  social  con 
rente,  and  by  a  thou.sjujd  collisions  of  debate ;  I  should  be  obliged, 
rhen  that  la.sl  day  shall  come  to  mc  (as  it  must  come  to  all),  to  cull 
lipon  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  me,  and  crush  me  and 
uy  name,  det&sted  then  by  myself,  into  that  endless  oblivion  which  is 
le  m06t  unwelcome  of  all  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  thoughts 
ft  generous  and  illuminated  human  mind.     Policy  forbids  me  to 
|o  it.     Justice  forbids  me  to  do  it.     Humanity  forbids  me  to  do  it. 
id  the  constitution  of  my  country — wisest  of  all  consiilutions — 
equal  of  all  constitutions — moat  humane  of  all  constitutions 
fiicb  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  frametl — forbids  mc  to  do  it. 
I   have  arrived  now   at  another  question   much   debated   here, 
imely,  whether  the  inhibition  which  is  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
ime  from  the  house  of  representatives,  and  to  which  the  stMiute 
is  germane  to  the  bill.     If  that  inhibition  really  hiui  the 
ice  with  which  I  have  invested  it,  then  the  question,  whether 
lit  germane  or  not,  ia  worthless  and  trivial. 
Vol.  IV.  70 
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In  an  act  of  such  high  necessity  as  thu  resistance  ftnd  supprenkil 
of  revolution  subversive  of  civil  governraeul  Jind  public  libotj, ' 
questioDfi  of  parliamentary  form  sink  into  iDsigniflcauice;  but  tli« 
question  is  germane.  It  is  a  normal  proviiion,  of  a  character  kkn- 
tical  with  the  bill  itself.  The  bill  propost-s  an  appropriatioa  10 
defray  the  expensea  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  one  yrar, 
and  necessarily  contemplates  the  character  and  nature  of  tb«  eerriae 
in  \f  hich  the  annj'  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  framed  with  radi  fore* 
sight  as  the  house  of  representatives  can  exercise  of  tbe  plioo 
•where  the  army  shall  be "  cmplo3'ed,  whether  in  the  states  or  in  the 
territories,  or  in  foreign  campaigns,  and  of  the  nature  and  cbanxrlcr 
of  its  employments,  whetht-r  training  in  cjinip,  building  furti^ia- 
tions,  suppressing  Indian  insurrections,  repelling  invasions,  or  car 
rying  the  banner  of  our  stars  and  stripes  in  wmquest  over  an  eaaajt 
battalions  in  hostile  countries.  It  is  coiift«.s<'d  that  congiCBS,  and 
not  the  president  of  the  United  States,  has  power  to  direct  tlte  d» 
tinatiou  and  employment  of  the  army  in  all  tltes<;  r^  ^       ■ 

And  now  what  does  the  provision  pr<>p<jse?     t^  ais:  dot 

while  it  leaves  the  discretion  of  the  president  free  exerciae  toemplojr 
thti  army  where  he  shall  think  fit  in  UKxiutuining  fedt.Tal  laws,  uii, 
consistently  with  existing  statutes,  the  ]uw.s  of  every  state  in  th* 
Union,  and  of  every  territory  in  the  Union,  he  shall  not  do  thif  one 
thing — employ  that  army  in  executing  the  pretende<i  and  obnoxmus 
statutes  of  the  usurpation  in  Kansas.  On  ihv  point,  whether  lltu 
inhibition  is  germane  to  the  bUl,  you,  senators,  think  that  y^a  m 
makingan  issue  with  the  house  of  representatives,  on  which,  whrn  ym 
go  down  before  the  people,  the  senate  will  stand  and  the  house  »ill 
fall.  I  know  well  the  conservative  power  that  is  lodged  in  lw«4« 
millions  of  dollars — Spanish -mi  lied  dollars;  but  I  know,  also,  tbe 
virtue,  the  conservative  virtue,  which  resides  in  the  hearts  andiim- 
eciences  of  twenty -five  millions  of  American  freemen.  The  peofdo 
of  the  United  States,  in  this  case,  will  never  stop  to  ask  whetiicf 
the  inhibition  is  germane  or  not  They  are  not  yet  prepared  » 
receive  their  own  money  back  at  your  hands,  on  conditioa  of  the 
surrender  of  ]il>erty  or  the  denial  of  justice.  But  if  I  grant  thtf 
the  people  will  stand  by  you,  and  condemn  the  house  of  ivprestDiS' 
tives,  still,  in  that  case,  I  Uike  my  stand  with  the  bouse  of  repi*' 
sentatives.  The  American  people  have  a  persevering  waj  of  cat' 
reeling   to-day  their   error   of  yesterday.      When   the   baapotuy 
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inconvenience  which  they  shall  have  suffered  from  your  act  of  with- 
holding from  them  the  twelve  millions  of  dollars  which  ought  to  be 
disbursed  to  them  through  the  operations  of  the  army  shall  have 
passed  away,  they  will  call  you  to  iK-count  for  the  injustice  which 
will  have  inflicted  that  injury,  and  will  then  vindicate  their  fidelity 
to  liberty  and  justice,  while,  sternly  bestowing  upon  you  the  censure 
you  have  provoked. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision,  early  or  lute,  of  the  American 
people,  the  judgment  now  to  be  given  will  go  for  review  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  civilized  world.  It  needs  little  of  either  learning  or 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  on  the  issue, 
whether  the  senate  is  right  in  u.sing  bayonets  and  gunpowder  to 
execute  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  laws,  tending  to  curry 
slavery  \nU)  free  territoriejj,  or  the  house  of  representative*  is  right 
in  maintaining  the  constitulion  and  the  universality  of  freedom? 

The  whole  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  inhibition,  hinges  on 
the  point  wh<nher,  under  the  circumstjinces,  it  is  tteccssary.  I  appeal 
on  that  point  t«»  the  senate  itttelf,  U)  the  country,  an<l  to  the  world. 
Either  the  inhibition  must  be  continued  in  the  bill,  and  so  take  effect, 
or  else  the  aniiy  will  u<t  emp!ti3'e<l  to  enforce  these  atnjcious  laws. 
Every  other  effort  to  defeat  atid  abrogate  them  has  failed.  This 
attempt  is  the  last  that  can  be  made.  It  is,  therefore,  this  remedy 
for  the  revolution  in  Kansas  which  we  must  adopt,  or  no  remedy. 
I  go,  therefore,  with  the  house  of  representitivt*  for  the  inhibition 
which  it  proposes. 

You  reply,  that  if  the  house  of  representatives  persevere,  the  bill 
vrill  fatl,  and  thus  the  action  of  the  government  will  Vie  arn'-Hieil. 
^IhllnllhdUgh  the  house  shall  persevere  in  the  right,  the  bill  will  not 
&il,  aiid  the  action  of  the  government  will  not  be  arrti6ted,  unless 
senate  shall  j>erecvere  in  the  wrong.  If  both  shall  fwrscverc, 
the  action  of  the  government  shall  be  arresb-d,  on  whom  will 
the  responsibility  fall?  Must  the  house  necessarily  surrender  its 
own  conviclions  and  adopt  yours,  in  all  cflses,  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  ?  If  so,  pray  t»'ll  tnc,  8<'nat<.)rs,  what  is  the  use  of  a  house 
of  iwprc^cntaliveK  nt  all?  The  senate  will  find,  if  it  shall  a.4sume 
tbe  poMttioii  of  di  fianu;  against  the  IxiUi^e,  that  it  hns  not  weakened 
the  '♦trvtigth  i»f  the  house  of  reprt'.«*«'iitfttivt«,  but  p^'riled  its  own. 

Uv  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the  bouse  of  rtprescntiitivi^s  has 
'exclusive  right  to  originate  nil  bills  for  raising  ivvenuev     By  custom 
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inherited  from  Great  Britain,  and  unbroken  .-i  '        '   •  tion  of  the 

fctk-ral  confititution,  the  boose  of  rpprcsentativ'  .originate 

dl  general  appropriation  bills.  This  exclusive  right  and  custom  of 
originating  general  apj>ropriation  bills,  involves  at  least  an  c^joal 
right  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  limit  or  direct 
the  application  of  the  moneys  appropriated.  The  bouse,  in  view  of 
the  revolution  inaugurated  in  Kansas  by  the  prbeident,  with  the  aid 
of  the  arruy  of  the  United  Stutca.  and  niaiDtiined  by  the  senate, 
might  lawfully,  if  in  its  dia(;retioa  it  should  deem  such  a  ooam 
expedient,  refuse  to  appropriate  any  money  whatever  for  tlie  support 
of  the  army.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  The  house  n  •'■  re- 
fore,  attach  the  prohibition  as  a  condiliim  of  the  grant  >  -a 
for  the  army.  The  honorable  senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  F(sai:Nl>KB] 
has  stigely  Siiid,  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  speech,  that  the  home 
has,  by  reason  of  its  constitution,  a  peculiar  and  superior  fiioeas  for 
passing  on  the  question  involved  in  this  debate.  Its  metnbers  mk 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  they  go  henco  directly  to  render  aa 
account  to  the  people  of  the  administration  of  the  national  treasury. 
We  of  the  senate  are  so  far  removed,  by  the  duration  of  our  terms 
of  office,  as  practically  to  be  in  a  measure  irresponsible.  The  he 
of  reprcsenUitives  is  constituted  by  direct  eh-clion  by  the  peof 
thfinsel  vea.  We  of  the  senate  are  sent  here  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  stiites.  They  are  great  political  bodies,  and  jtutlj 
represented  Lere  as  such,  to  check,  if  need  be,  the  too  volatile  action 
of  the  people  through  the  house  of  representatives.  But  ihey  awe 
corporations,  nevertheless,  and  the  senate  is  a  body  represcutiog  cw- 
porations. 

Moreover,  the  senate,  by  force  of  its  constitution  as  n  coundl  of 
the  president,  in  appointment!*  to  office  and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  is  more  readily  inclined  towards  coinbmation  with  the  pre«- 
dent,  and  of  course  to  dependence  upon  him,  than  the  house  of  irp- 
resentatives.  It  is  to  the  house  of  representatives,  therefore,  that 
the  people  must  look,  and  it  is  upon  that  house,  and  not  upon  the 
Semite,  that  the  people  must  rely  mainly  for  the  rescue  of  public 
lit^rty,  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  that  liberty  shall  be  eiMlao- 
gere<l  with  design  or  otherwise,  by  the  exerciac  of  the  execottfv 
power. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  this  subject  as  one  involving  ooly  the 
ifiteresU*  of  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Kansas.     But  you  will  we 
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once,  ■without  any  amplification  on  my  part,  that  you  nre  csUib- 
lishing,  by  way  of  prece<lerit,  a  sy^tctn  of  government  for  not  merely 
I  that  territory,  but  all  the  territories,  present  and  future,  within  the 
United  States.  It  is  worlli  while  to  see  what  that  system  is.  It  is 
the  system  of  popular  sovereignty,  founded  on  the  abnegation  of 
oongresBional  authority,  attempted  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act 
jf  1854.  But  it  is  that  system  of  popular  sovereignly,  witli  the 
)rinciple  of  popular  sovereignty  left  out,  and  that  of  executive 
)wer,  exercised  with  fraud  and  armed  force,  substituted  in  its  place. 
Since  we  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
I  Borne  and  Britain  and  Spain  did,  respectively,  we  can  l<X)k  for- 
to  no  period  when  what  we  call  terrttoriea,  but  what  they  called 
provinces  or  colonies,  will  not  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  our 
dominion,  and  be  a  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  cupidity  and  the  dis- 
jJlay  of  ambition.  Let  congress  now  effectually  resign  the  territories 
military  control  by  the  president,  or  by  generals  appointed  by  hira, 
ind  two  more  acts  will  bring  this  grand  natiiinal  dnima-  of  ours  to 
cloae.  The  first  of  tbose  acts  will  be  the  subversion  of  liberty 
the  remaining  territories,  and  then,  the  Rubicon  easily  passed,  the 
id  will  be  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the 
>lc  rvpublic. 
But  how  is  the  government  to  be.  arrested,  even  if  this  army  bill 
should  fail  through  yoiir  persevering  diswmt  from  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives? Is  the  army  of  the  United  States  indeed  and  essen- 
ti&lly  a  civil  institution,  a  necessary  and  indispensable  institution,  in 
our  republican  system?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  exception,  an 
anomaly,  an  antjig^mistic  institution,  tolerated,  but  wisely  and  justly 
regarded  with  jt-ulousy  and  apprehension.  Wc  maintain  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  war,  to  suppress  Indian  insurrections,  or  to  repel 
foreign  invasions;  and  we  maintain  the  same  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  only  because  it  is  wise  in  peace  to  be  prepared  for  war. 
But,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  wc  tnaintain  it  not  without  some  moa* 

I  euro  of  hazard  tn  constitutional  liberty.  Ilappily  the  Indian  dis- 
turbances within  our  borders  iiave  Wvu  suppressed ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been,  the  smallest  mcjtsure  of  gentleness  and  charity  toward  the 
decaying  tribes,  would  more  elTeelually  strcnre  the  blcj«ing«  of  peace, 
Bo  fiir  as  they  are  concerned,  than  liie  eniploymetit  of  many  legions. 
Ilappily,  id.so,  the  ilarlc  cloud  that  aeemed  gathering  over  us  from 
ibe  ea»tf  when  this  session  commenced  in  December  lost,  has  boon 
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dispersed,  and  we  have  now  a  sure  prospect  of  poace  with  all  foreign 
nutions  for  many  years  to  come.  The  army  of  the  United  SuwUs  is 
therefore  immediately  useful  or  nocessaiy  now  only  as  a  police  to 
execute  municipal  laws.  If  the  founders  of  the  ot^nalitution  bid 
bt-en  told  thnt,  within  seventy  jnuira  from  tbe  day  on  which  they 
laid  its  solid  foundations,  a  standing  army  would  have  been  fuuntl 
uef-easary  and  indispensable  merely  to  execute  municipal  laws,  iitej 
would  have  turned  shuddering  away  from  the  rutu^ive  despobsm 
which  they  had  erected. 

Kleven  days  hence  congress  will  adjourn,  and  it  will  oome  hitk 
again  one  hundred  and  eight  days  aitor  that  time.  No  serious  dit- 
asttT,  nor  even  any  great  public  inconvenience,  can  happen  withiD 
that  period.  Congress  will  be  here  in  ample  time  lo  provide,  if  it 
shall  be  necessary,  for  the  public  safely,  for  expelling  Orcot  Britaifi 
froin  Central  America,  fc»r  conquering  Cuba,  and  for  bringing  iolo 
subordination  any  insurrectionary  Indian  tribes.  Everybody  will 
know  that  every  dollar  we  owe  to  contractors,  purveyors,  mercitSBtt, 
makers  of  gunpowder  or  muskets,  or  founders  of  caiuioo,  as  weD 
every  dollar  we  owe  to  soldiers  or  officers,  for  pay  or  for  ral 
gi]iirantied  by  the  national  fuith :  and  on  that  faith  inoney  can 
raised  without  any  considerable  discount. 

And  now,  what  other  incoovenienoos  are  to  result  frota  a  fiiiliire 
to  pass  the  anny  bill?  We  are  told  that  law  and  order  will  belart. 
and  anarchy  will  prevail  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  if  the  army  be 
not  employed  there  to  keep  the  peace  and  execute  the  tcrritonal 
laws.  Look,  I  pray  you,  through  this  report  of  the  invesdgatiag 
committee,  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  twelve  hundred  psgm,  filW 
with  details  of  invasions,  robberies,  mobs,  murders  and  oonflagra- 
tious,  and  tell  me  what  anarchy  could  happen,  in  the  abaeuoe  at 
martial  law,  worse  than  the  anarchy  which  has  marked  its  estabtilii* 
ment  in  the  territory? 

Answer  me  still  further,  what  measure  of  anarchy  could  rcoooeik^ 
or  ought  to  reconcile,  American  citizens  to  a  surrender  of  coiMthn- 
tional  liberty  in  any  part  of  the  republic? 

Answer  me  farther,  what  is  that  measure  of  tranquillity  and  qaict 
th.1t  a  republican  j)eople  otight  to  seek,  or  can  wisely  enjoy?  It  m 
not  the  dead  quiet,  the  stagnant  trutiquillity  of  cowardly  8ubmi«6oa 
to  usurpation  and  despotism,  but  it  is  just  so  much  of  peace,  qinrt 
and  tranquillity,  as  is  consistent  with  the  prescrvatioQ  of  oonstitu' 
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tioiiul  lilxTty.  It  would  be  a  bard  alternative;  but,  if  tbe  senule 
»buuid  insist  on  forcing  on  me  or  on  tbe  people  1  represent,  tbe 
sboioe  between  peace  under  dt-spolism,  or  turbulence  witb  freedom, 
ibfD  1  must  say,  promptly  and  fearlessly,  give  uie  so  mucb  of  safety 
I  can  bave,  and  yet  remain  a  freeman,  and  keep  all  quiet  and  all 
ftity  beyond  tbat  for  tbose  wbu  are  willing  to  be  slavca. 


AUOUST   27,   1850.' 

If  theoocasion  were  not  a  very  grave  one,  I  could  find  amusement 
in  tlie  dialogue  between  tiae  senaloi-s  from  Delaware  and  I^)uisiana. 
Tbey  come  from  slavcbolding  stutcs,  and  tbey  agree  in  refusing  all 
lid  to  as  in  arrenting  tbe  extension  of  slavery  in  the  national  terri- 
Tb<y  agree,  also,  in  declaring  tbat  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
intoined  iu  iIk;  Mi.sAouri  compromise  of  ld'20,  was  unconstitutional; 
ind  tbey  concur  also  in  opinions  derogatory  of  tbe  gentlemen  here, 
rhom  they,  with  manifest  self-corn  place  ney,  call  free  soilers  and  aV>o- 
liliontsts.  And  yel,  even  here  in  our  very  presence,  tbey  make 
irgaiDK  and  stipulations  aa  to  how  and  when  we,  tbe  aforesaid  free^ 
>iter8  and  abolitionists,  shall  debate  tbe  questions  they  choose  to 
ii»e  in  the  senate.  By  and  by  I  shall  expect  to  see  tbem  dealing 
kveo  io  our  wlejt  to  eflect  compromises  between  themselves.  Tbey 
jrties  witb  us  in  our  very  presence,  on  the  ground  that 
ItJca.  One  of  tbem  compliments  me  at  the  expense  of 
aMOciatea,  by  distinguishing  me  as  a  leader  of  the  fanatics  in  tbe 
enate. 

I  tbAlI  show  you  an<l  tljom  what  sort  of  u  fanatic,  on  the  subject 
»f  alavery,  I  am.  Krom  this  suument  you  can  judge  of  tbe  fauati- 
eiam  of  my  aaaociates.  I  am,  with  little  caution,  also  accused  of 
)nable  opinions  and  sentiments.  I  will  show  you  what  sort  of 
)r  I  am.  lli-nce  you  shall  judge  of  tbe  treason  of  toy  honored 
MSodatcH.  Hear  the  evidence,  and  then  answer  whether  we  could 
tU?  CDHvicled  even  of  constructive  treason  io  your  pro-alavcry  courts 
}f  KauAUH. 

Tbe  tlfitt  vote  I  ever  gave  in  the  .tenate  of  tbe  United  States  was 
>or  (o  plac*»  al  the  bead  of  the  cabinet  of  the  pnh*idenlof  the  Unitctl 
itat<-s  the  honorable  st-nator  at  my  right  hand  [Air.  Ci.a^tonj,  the 
wbo  deprecates  the  reproach  of  seaming  cooperation  witli  free 

I  ap«*cli  oa  Ui«  ■nnj  hill,  u  tk«  •KUMHtoMy  MHloa  of  tb«  mm(*. 
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Boilers  and  abolitionists.  He  tas  told  as  to-day  that  free-!-  ■: 
iometimes  long-winded.  However  that  mny  be,  we  are  lii  n  in-  :  — 
men  of  perseverance — we  are  sure-footed,  we  boast  little  of  sp«'«l, 
but  we  think  we  shall  be  found  to  have  Iwttom.  Acting  on  the  sasnn 
liberal  and  loyal  principle,  I  afterwards  cast  a  vote  here,  the  effect 
of  which,  if  it  had  been  sustdned  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  WfiuH 
have  been  to  raise  the  honorable  senator  fn^m  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bkn- 
jamin]  from  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  which  he  so  much  adorns,  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  tho  United  States.  That  it  wm 
Tiot  succe-ssful  was  the  fault,  not  of  the  free  soilcrs  hpn\  butof  otb< 
into  whose  embraces  he  has  now  cast  himself^  out  of  horror  of  the 
who  then  were  his  supporters. 

Were  those  votes  disloyal  ?  You  accuse  me  of  fanaticisnv — fiinoti« 
cism  on  the  subject  of  shivery.  I  put  the  question  to  you,  sir,  [Mr. 
Butler] — to  you,  sir,  [Mr.  Bay.a.kd] — to  you,  sir,  and  you — lo 
every  senator  from  a  slave  state,  lo  answer,  on  your  word  of  booor 
as  a  senator  and  a  gentleman,  when  I  have  given  here  even 
sectional  or  partisan  vote,  other  than  on  a  question  which  dirid< 
upon  principle,  your  section  and  party  from  my  own,  and  your  coo- 
Blituents  from  the  people  I  represent  Whether  the  question  involred 
railroads,  rivers,  harbors,  protection  on  land  or  on  the  s>:b,  fortzfic*' 
tions  or  armed  force  to  defend  your  homes,  or  your  cities,  or  yoar 
coasts,  or  even  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  ^'ourBeltrts 
alone  against  uj)rising  Indians  or  invading  foreigners,  refer  to  jc 
records,  and  cast  up  into  my  teeth  one  solitary  sectional  or  diak 
or  fanatical  vote  I  ever  gave  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Nnr, 
more,  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  which  makes  your  cxecatire 
journal  a  sealed  book,  and  show  one  vote  that  I  ever  gave  bene,  even 
when  yourselves  were  divided,  against  any  person  nominated  to  »aj 
ofiBce,  by  any  president  of  the  Unitetl  States,  because  he  wu  a  alarp- 
holder,  or  because  he  belonged  to  a  section  of  the  country  or  lo  a 
party  different  from  my  own.  My  opinions  are  always  maintained 
here  by  reason  and  argument,  never  by  passion,  prejudice  or  rett> 
liation. 

Honorable  senators  arc  silent     Standing,  then,  upon  the  charactrr 
for  equality,  for  justice  and  for  loyalty,  which  I  Ii        '  '     » 

sure  foundation  for  myself,  I  can  pardon  the  senail'  '!'> 

think  that  they  are  to  suffer  contamination  now  by  an  aoddeatal 
agreement  with  me  upon  a  question  of  vital  importanoe  to  the  oouh 
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li  to  the  rights  of  roan.    The  time,  you  see,  has  been  when 

association  was  not  ofi'enHive,  because  it  was  not  UHelvss  to  them. 

That  time  is  cominp;  round  again.     It  will  have  come  when  the  gov* 

aneot  of  our  country  shall  once  more  be  intrusted  to  an  adminis- 

ution  which  will  protect  and  defend  the  territories  and  the  states 

bjf  tliia  Union  against  foreo  and  usurpation,  let  it  come  from  what 

(uarter  it  may.     Wait,  if  you  please,  for  that  time,  now  not  far  dis- 

iit,  I  think,  and  then  if  ray  ajssociates  and  myself  prove  faithless 

our  country  or  to  the  Union,  accuse  us  of  <li«loyaliy  and  fanaticism. 

There  arc  two  reasons  why  a  senator  might  speak  to  the  question 

now  before  the  senate.     First,  that  if  possible  he  might  by  urgumcut 

jring  the  senate  to  adopt  his  own  opinion.     Second,  that  fiiiling  iu 

lis,  he  might  yet  exert  an  influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  country. 

leilhor  of  these  reasons  serve  to  justify  me  in  »])eaking.     I  have 

Iready  said,  during  the  late  session  of  congress,  all  that  the  question 

lemandcf]  from  me,  with  a  view  to  effect  cither  here  or  elsewhere. 

But  »ince  1  then  spake,  eitx-umstancea  have  occurred  which,  in  the 
Btimation  of  the  senate,  and  pos^ibly  of  the  oountry,  n-quire  that 
rhat  was  then  said  shall  be  reconsidered.  The  first  cinjinnstimce  ia, 
lat  the  pn.'sident,  not  euiitent  with  the  fuilnn^  of  the  army  bill  by  a 
lisjign-emeTit  of  the  two  honse-S,  hsia  as-^urned  the;  responsibility  of 
ivening  ei)ngrej«  to  r«;on»ider  that  inj|x^rtjint  subject  The 
kd  is,  that  while  in  one  quarter  of  the  senate  there  is  a  persistent 
'  to  defeat  the  array  bill  again,  unloas  the  liousc  of  repreaent- 
11  recede^,  propositions  of  oonccssion  and  conciliation  are 
offered  in  another  quarter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  alarms  of  public 
ingcr  are  soundwl  in  botli  tliese  quarters,  ealeidnti'd  U>  induce  the 
bouae  of  representatives  and  the  minority  of  the  .senate  lo  surrt^iidcr 
the  opinions  to  which  they  have  hitherto  adhered  xo  flnnly.  Now, 
for  niywif,  I  Itave  to  say  to  tlie  prejsidurjt  of  the  Unite<i  .Stjite.s,  that 
»either  hif«  priK-laination  nor  his  sjK'cial  mt-ssjige  ha»  nflK'ttni  my 
judgment  or  changed  my  feelings  on  this  great  subject  in  the  least, 
lident  has  done  nothing  whieh  has  made  or  will  make  me 
divergent  or  i-ven  one  ht'eitatrng  flle|)  m  the  lino  of  duty 
rhich  I  marked  out  fur  myself  at  the  last  session  of  congress^  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  iliat  Ik-  is  a  bad  man,  but  I  ilo  say,  U|K>n  the  respon* 
ibility  of  a  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  eongn*ss,  the  grand  inquest 
^f  tlie  nation,  that  he  is  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  magistrate.  At 
last  eoasion  I  fuund  liim  employing  all  bis  vast  and  alroofit 
Vyu  IV.  71 
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boundless  power  and  influence,  as  a  civil  inagiatrjite  and  tbe  head 
the  array,  to  establish  not  merely  unjust,  unconsutritioitnl  and  tyniii 
nical  laws,  but  even  an  armed  foreign  and  seditious  nsurpation  in 
the  territory  of  Kannaa,  organized  for  tbe  purpose  of  subvertiDi 
constitutional  liberty,  and  esUiblislung  unconatituUonul  and  dc»{»jtx 
Blavery  there.  When  called  to  account  for  that  gT<»fi  violati'Jti  ol 
duty,  the  president  avowed  and  Justifii-d  that  usurpation.  Tkut  ho»«»p 
of  representatives,  unable  to  obtnin  an  agreement  from  the  sfiuil«  re 
any  adeqiuitc  measure  to  overturn  that  usurpation,  and  restore  oon- 
Btitutional  freedom  in  the  territory  of  Kaiisaa,  as  a  laat  nmoma 
inserted  in  the  army  bill  a  pn)vision  which  practieally  probibHa  tbe 
president  from  ernpluying  tbi*  army  of  the  United  Slat<w  U>  enfimx 
tlie  tyrannical  laws  of  that  uneonstitutionul  and  deflp<jtic  asnrpctioa 
The  senate  refused  even  that  small  act  of  grace  to  lb*  people  rf 
Kansas;  so  the  army  bill  failed.  That  i»  the  true  8tate  of  UiecMe 
made  up  by  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  at  die  hit 
spRsion  of  c<jMf;ress,  nnd  that  is  tbe  true  state  of  tbe  case  between  tbe 
two  bouses  as  it  exists  uuw  at  this  extra  session. 

Now  to  the  case  thus  stated.  If  tbe  laws  of  that  ti.«iurpation  wvn 
as  just  and  humane  as  they  are  confeAse«lly  unju-»t  and  b«r%aioafi. 
I  still,  deeming  them  the  edicts  of  a  usurpation,  rf  an  armed  UfBTp 
AtioD,  would  not  give  the  president  men,  material!*  of  war,  or  moMjr, 
to  enflirce  even  one  of  them.  I  know  the  value  of  peace  and  onkr 
and  tranquillity.  I  know  how  essential  they  are  to  prosperity,  aoC 
to  say  enterprise.  But  I  know  idso  tbe  still  gn*at«"r  valius  of  libeitv. 
When  you  hear  me  justify  the  despotmm  of  the  czar  of  Russia  otrtr 
the  oppressed  Poles,  or  the  treachery  by  which  Louis  Nafioleon  nm 
to  a  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic  in  France,  on  tfaegrmrad 
that  he  preserves  domestic  peace  among  his  subjetna,  then  yoo  inajf 
expect  me  to  vote  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  the  proeidenl  of 
the  United  Suites  to  execnto  the  edicts  of  the  Mi.«souri  Ivirderers  in 
the  territory  of  Kansas. 

Next  for  the  alarms  which  are  sounded  forth  t'  H  ifae  baUf 

of  congress.     The  presi<U'nt  raises  the  key-nci'  i iking  upoB 

the  fertile  string  of  Indian  depredations.     The  honorable  and  vew- 
Table  senator  from  Miehigan  chimes  it.     Never,  in  l  "u- 

has  he  seen  a  period  ho  portentous.     And  thehononiL  _ .  „  ::ii 

Delaware  seriously  gives  forth  the  prediction  that  tJir  army  rnuat  be 
disbanded,  and  the  Union  itself  fall  asunder.    It  is  a  piece  of  execa- 
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I  Uve  stage  management.     Congresa  is  called  back  into  the  theatre,  the 

curtaiu  rises  slowly,  amid  the  jarring  discords  which  make  the  thun- 

iler  of  the  political  play-house,  and  then  the  air  is  filled  with  signs 

U)d  ghastly  spcctns.     1  do  nut  doubt  that  honorable  senators  are 

Isincerc.     I  know  that  aincrrity  is  easier  and  more  practicable  than 

I  dissimulation,  to  all  mankind.     It  is  easier  and  more  natural  to  me, 

f  and  therefore  I  know  it  is  more  natural  to  othetB.     I  therefore  hold 

f(a8  a  general  truth)  that  all  men  arc  sincire  and  honest;  and  I  hold 

I  hitn  to  be  merely  a  f<x)l,  who  esteems  me  U)  be  otherwise.     But  these 

incere  senators  may  dismiss  their  fears.     They  have  been  here  now 

rly  nine  months.     In  this  senate  chamber  the  atmoepbere  has 

>me  thick,  unwholesome  and  oppressive.     We  are  like  an  animal 

Unclosed  in  an  exhausted  receiver.    The  fresh,  pure  air,  such  as  per- 

Its  the  country,  is  exhausted,  and  we  are  pining,  suft'oring  and 

locating.     No  wonder  that  the  light  grows  dim,  strange  and  unna- 

[taral  noises  rumble  in  our  ears,  the  pillars  of  the  capitui  seem  to  us 

Ito  be  tottering,  and  the  very  stars  of  heaven  appear  to  Xte  shooting 

I  from  their  spheres.     Our  imagination  is  diseased  by  unwholesome 

(■confinement.     That  is  all. 

On  the  fatal  day,  the  18th  day  of  August,  when  at  high  noon  this 
^congress  mljoumed,  I  too   went   forth  from  the   senate  chamber, 
haunted  by  sjiectres  of  discord  which  thrcfitcnod  to  rend  this  coun- 
try asunder,  because  the  army  bill  had  failed ;  and  these  spectres 
pursued  me  along  the  avenues  and  humbler  pathways  to  my  quiet 
dwelUng  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomnc.     Th«*n  I  sat  down  to  meditate 
ion  that  mighty  and  fearful  ruin  which  I  ba<l  been  warned  was  to  fall 
'on  the  capital  and  on  the  country,  in  swift  revenge  of  the  failure  of 
I  the  army  bill.     The  evening  shades  gathered  around  me,  but  they 
'  brought  no  notes  or  signs  of  sorrow,  fear  or  sadness.     The  {xirlors 
[-of  my  neighbor  on  the  right  resoundcil  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
[guitar.      Fairy-footed  children  were  diuicing  in  the    hulls  of  my 
neighbor  on  the  left,  to  the  merriest  notes  the  violin  could  breathe 
tlirough  its  mirth-moving  strings.      Across  the  way,  the  Russian 
minister,  always  watchful  of  portents  of  dissension  here,  worthy  the 
notice  of  his  Bovert'ij^n,  was  entt?rtainmg  a  joyous  company  in  his 
[]on1ly  halls,  as  undisturbed  by  the  crashing  aitd  falling  of  this  great 
I  tvpublie  over  hi.4  head,  as  the  deaf  mutes,  who,  on  the  opposite  side 
f<<r  the  way,  were  joining  with  happier  youlhx  than  themselves  in  the 
•inusements  of  tht*  eventide.     And,  though  it  is  strange,  it  is  never* 
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thelcss  true,  tliat  tbU  condition  of  happy  ignorance  of  poljtical  evil 
or  danger  has  continued  in  that  neighborhood  ever  since. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  very  different  here  in  the  eenato  chMtnber. 
You  can  understand  the  reality  of  this  great  ruin.  S<  '  <yx 
can  repeat  it  to  each  other;  you  can  impress  each   oth-  i  ;  ae 

truth  of  its  existence.  You  can  even  produce  conviction  of  tlal 
fearful  fact  upon  the  galleries.  They  are  filled  with  your  dimiu, 
The  streets  around  the  capit<il  are  filled  with  them.  Tbey  periupi 
will  groan,  or  would,  if  it  were  respectful  to  do  bu,  when  I  exprta 
a  doubt  whether  the  ruin  is  not  exaggerated  in  your  speeches.  B«i, 
senators,  do  not  let  their  sympathy  mislead  and  deceive  yoii.  Tbnj 
are  interested  clients  and  dependents.  They  all  have  long  timm  aai 
wide-spreading  fingers,  to  dip,  by  your  gracious  permission,  into  iht 
treasury,  but  no  strong  shoulders  to  support  and  bear  uji  lh«  CfUt:- 
tution  of  their  country.  If  you  rely  on  their  applause  and  ilw'ir 
sympathies,  and  go  down  with  us  before  the  people  upu; 
you  may  look  out  at  the  next  session  of  congress  for  gaii^..-. .-■  .*..■.! 
with  other  clients  just  as  patriotic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  just  si 
well  satisfied  that  this  country  can  only  be  saved  from  ruin  hj  aa 
administration  of  the  goveniment  which  will  overturn  the  Misfuoh 
usurpation,  and  restore  " ptrfoct  freedom  "  to  the  people  of  £&&«>*■ 
I  know  something  of  the  teraj^er  of  legislative  galleries,  and  of  tha 
atmosphere  of  executive  chambers.  I  warn  you  not  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  purity  of  the  one,  or  the  coostanoy  of  the  other. 

So,  this  executive  stage  effect,  then,  does  not  change  mj  reMto* 
tion.  What  next  occurs,  to  affect  it?  A  by-play  is  gotten  up 
between  two  of  the  three  parties  in  this  house,  who  aflsume  to  act  ts 
the  name  of  all.  In  a  parliamentary  sense,  there  are  three  partict 
here :  Ist,  the  democracy ;  2d,  a  branch  of  the  oppositioa  oaoe 
known  as  whigs  (now,  I  fear  to  give  offense  by  using  a  misnoiDBr, 
and  therefore  do  not  name  it) ;  and,  3d,  the  repi^blicans,  black  icpaV 
Hcans,  or  abolitionists,  as  the  other  two  parties  happily  agree  in  c»D- 
ing  us  who  constitute  the  other,  and  far  the  largest  branch  of  ibe 
opposition.  But,  although  there  arc  three  parties  here,  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  dividing  the  house  into  its  three  constitueat 
parts,  the  figure  2  is  always  used  as  a  divisor;  and  the  detDOcm^ 
and  the  aforesaid  nameless  band  of  the  opposition  are  found  together, 
and  the  republicans  stand  alone,  in  contrast  to  both.  Jart  now, 
however,  the  two  first  stand  apart,  and  an  interlude  of  coociUatMa 
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ftnd  pacification  is  eoact«d  bet^reen  their  representatives,  the  scna- 
tfora  frora  Delaware  and  Louisiana.      We  republicans  are  allowed  to 
jpcar  as  aupernumerarita,  not  in  original  parts  of  our  own,  but  just 
give  greater  effect  to  the  sceuea     The  senator  from  Delaware  pre- 
entH  a  bill — for  which  all  the  republicans  are  to  vote,  without  offer- 
ig  amendments  or  debate — for  iLpcaling  Certain  obnoxious  laws  in 
Kansas;    and  the  senator  from  Louisiana  presses  the  democracy  in 
the  sunute  to  pass  tliut  hill.     Then  the  house  of  repn*8entativo«  is  {jo 
deemed  refractory,  if  they  do  not  at  once  yield  their  proviso,  and 
MS  the  army  bill.    Thus,  this  pretty  little  interlude,  like  the  one 
ill'-'w  up  by  the  clowns  of  Athens,  that  is  inoorp<}nited  into  the 
lidcuuimer'a  Night  Dream,  happily  moves  forward  the  grand  plot 
tf  the  drama  to  a  successful  denouement.     Certainly,  I  do  not  mean 
Hiuign  to  those  <iistinguished  senators  the  parts  belonging  to  any 
>f  the  subordinates  in  the  interlude.     I  recognize  him  from  Dela- 
rarc  as  Oberon,  the  king  of  an   imaginary  realm,  and  him  from 
xuaianm  as  the  sprightly  and  yet  efficient  And,  prime  minister  to 
lat  gracious  but  unequtdly-tetnpercd  sovereign.      But,  alaa!    the 
iti  rlude  drags.     It  does  not  advance  the  action  of  the  grand  plot, 
Jt»r  can  it  pnx«ed  itself     Dcm<jcnilic  senators,  especially  the  stem 
md  inflexible  senator  frora  Virginia,  refuses  to  concur  in  giving  the 
K-c^-asary  assent  of  the  democratic  part  of  the  house  to  the  concilia- 
tion bill ;    and    we  republimn  senators   cannot  pass  this  bill   of 
'nciliation,  own  if  we  would.     The  two  »'nators  who  get  it  up  are 
MIX"  only  of  ihi-ir  own  votes,  reinforced  by  ours.     But,  let  ms  sup- 
that  they  bring  their  interlude  to  a  huppy  ti-rminntion.     It  is  a 
ulc  in  oourta  of  equity,  in  furtherance  of  justice,  that  what  ought  to 
done  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  done.     Wc  will  sup)>ouo  that 
lis  bill  of  conciliation,  which  abrogates  certain  of  the  obnoxious 
iws  uf  Kansas,  has  passed;  and  thereupon  I  am  asked  to  vote  fop 
lie  army  bill,  without  the  provi-v)  of  the  house  of  repTesentativca. 
cnnnol  do  it.     The  objection  to  it  n'mains  just  as  before.     Your 
>ill  does  not  remove  all  the  unconstitutional  and  despotic  laws  of 
The  executive  courts  in  Knnsas  will  deny  that  it  removes 
oC  them,  and,  above  all,  the  usurpation  in   Kansas.     The  forge 
III  which  those  tyrannical  Inws  were  made  remains  in  ftiU  blast,  to 
kOthers  as  tyrannical  as  these.     There  U  nothing  in  this  new 
aious  device  to  change  my  purpo.sc,  and  nothitig,  aa  I  trust, 
10  alter  the  fixed  puriK)He  of  the  bouse  of  representatives. 
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Wbat  next?  You  come  back  to  argument.  Yoa  aasert  that  tht 
course  of  tbe  house  of  repreacntalives,  in  iiisiating  apon  this  provide 
is  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.  My  excellent  friend  fnya 
Msisaachusc'tts,  in  liis  very  abk;  Bpcecli,  has  givni  y«u  tbe  anthoritj ctf 
the  Federalist  for  the  very  power  which  the  house  of  representad 
is  thus  exercising. 

The  honoruble  senator  from  Louisiana  breathed  on  tii-":^'?  qtin*? 
tions  from  the  Federalist,  and  they  disappeared.  He  is  axi  lugcu:  j'U 
and  eloquent  advocate.  Wben  I  saw  this  bar  of  iron,  ao  rough  usd 
black  when  cold,  come  out  from  between  his  hammer  and  the  aiivil, 
it  seemed  perfectly  smooth  and  sparkling.  But  now,  when  it  hm 
oooled  again,  it  is  just  as  rough  and  blauk  aa  it  was  befi»re.  Bi 
argued  that  the  power  of  the  house  of  representatives  lo  annex  a 
condition  to  a  money  bill,  was  confined  to  the  single  Cii8«  wlteo  iho 
senate  should  refuse  its  consent  to  an  apportionment  bill  for  nuBRg 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  people  with  the  «dvaoor  of 
population.  Now,  a  simple  reading  of  the  text  will  csonTict  bin  of 
error : 

"Thew  considei-alions  se«ra  to  aflbrd  niuple  secarily  ou  lU'ts  rabjtvt  (natnd;,* 
oonflict  in  case  of  atiginentation  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  hoiwe  of  nrp. 
remtntatives),  and  ought  alone  to  satiiiry  all  the  douhu  snd  views  which  iwfc  beta 
indui^'c;'!  in  rei^rd  tu  IL  Adiniltini^,  however,  that  they  choiild  *I1  b*  hwiflldlM 
to  subdue  the  unjust  p<j1icy  uf  liie  sriiaiJer  Btates,  or  lb«ir  prt'dominaot  mflumcc  m 
tiie  couni-il?  of  the  senate,  a  consljtutional  and  infaiiible  retK)u>oe  still  remain*  wtUi 
the  larger  slaleR,  by  which  tliuy  will  be  able  at  all  limes  to  accomplish  (whtt!) 
thar  juM  purposes  " 

At  what  <me  to  acconiplish?     At  all  time«,  io  n  'i^^h  tbttfj 

just  purposes.     Nut  at  one  time,  one  particular  pii  uly,  b«l| 

at  all  times,  aU  their  just  purpoaea.  Then  the  faonae  of  repreaenla' 
tjves  may  have  more  than  one  just  fnirpose.  If  more  than  one  JMt  | 
purpose  can  be  indulged,  then  the  provision  is  a  geoeral  one.  Mid 
applies  to  all  such  just  purposes ;  and  of  the  justice  of  anjr  purpoae, 
as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  extreme  remedy  to 
accomplish  it,  the  house  of  representatives,  as  a  eourdinate  branck 
of  the  legislature,  has  equal  right  with  the  senate  to  judge  ItLink 
this  a  sufficient  reply  on  that  subject. 

And  now,  to  treat  more  seriously  than  I  have  yet  don«  tbe  aigu* 
raent  that  the  army  must  and  wUl  be  disbandeil,  and  that  tbeoountiy 
will  be  abandoned  to  desolating  Indian  depredations.     Yoa  viil 
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remember  ibal  lliis  coiistituU's  tLc  whole,  or  m-arl^-  llic  wliolf,  argu- 
mcut  of  the  pixsidtul's  mts'sago.  The  pietuiu  is  drawn,  1  supp<;3e, 
from  bclwucu  the  covers  of  tbe  8uho<>l-book»  of  past  generations. 
Sonutors  etikrge.  They  U.*ll  us  that  the  war  in  Florida,  waged,  as  we 
know  it  is,  by  only  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  poor  straggling 
Indians  of  that  pt-uinsula,  ia  not  yet  ended.  Well,  it  has  lasted 
more  ihati  fifteen  yeai-s;  and  if  it  has  not  yet  been  suppressed  by 
the  aiuiy,  which  has  at  all  times  been  well  supplied,  in  Ilcaven's 
name  when  will  it  end?  Would  it  be  unwise  to  change  our  policy, 
and  try  to  bring  it  to  an  end  without  an  army  ?  They  tell  u*  that 
Texas  IS  sufienng  from  Indian  depredations ;  and  yet,  at  this  nrn- 
looQt,  the  state  of  Texas  is  sending  armed  colonists  to  join  in  the 
Bubj ligation  of  Kntisas.  They  insist  that  Indian  wars  are  yet  racing 
in  California  and  Oregon,  although  General  Wool  writes  to  roe  that 
the  war  is  ended,  and  would  have  been  brought  to  a  close  n)neU 
(tuouer,  but  fur  the  niisconduet  of  the  civil  authorities  there;  wIuIm 
those  civil  authorities  are  sending  crediutrs  to  us,  with  auconnta 
amounting  to  four  millions  of  dollars  advanced  to  subsist  the  militia 
in  their  sncccasful  eflbrts  at  n.istorir>g  peace  and  safety  in  thoso 
regions. 

Thus,  you  see  that  these  pretenses  of  danger  from  the  Indians 
are  all  m(Xinsbinc,  let  in  upon  the  senate  through  artfully  prepan^l 
crevi«»js  in  the  walls  of  the  executive  palace. 

And  now  a  woni  m  serious  earnestness  on  the  subject  of  the 
alftrnis  about  the  Union.  If  there  is  danger  of  its  dissolution,  it 
must  be  disctoverable  iii  s.)ine  qinirter.  There  must  be  somewhere 
an  enemy  l<>  his  country  and  to  her  eonslilution.  Where  is  ho — 
who  is  he  ?  Who  is  it,  where  is  the  man,  that  propt^cH  to  scuttlo 
ihijt  noble  ark  of  the  eonstitulion,  that  has  nxle  the  wnveti  so  gently 
in  times  of  atlm,  so  proudly  in  season  of  storm.s  and  tempests,  and 
•ink  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  while  he  will  transfer  ua,  for 
■dety,  to  some  gay-gildetl  fantastieal  crufl  i>f  his  own  handiwork  ? 
There  is  no  sueh  man  in  this  country,  in  ihe  north  or  in  the 
Mttth,  io  the  tijutt  or  in  the  wexL  We  are  all  on  board  together, 
and  all  equally  watchful  of  our  coiir*>,  and  je»li>iis  ifi<lec<l  of  iho 
pilot  whom  wo  station  at  the  helm.  Tbeiitf  atletnpt^Ml  alarms  ul>out 
the  safety  of  the  Union  are  fjictilious.  (/ongnats  adjourneii  on  iho 
18th  of  August,  without  pa-ssitig  the  army  bill,  and  yet  the  country 
and  ibc  c<>nstilution  rem:iii»ed  !«afe;  for  we  found  them  «<i  on  tho 
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Slht  Coiigirss  may  iidjourn  to-tnorrow,  to  reassemble  od  the  firjt 
Munduy  of  December  next,  and  we  shall  find  the  countnr  and  tbe 
ccHistitutiou  iheii  jual  as  safo  as  they  are  now.  What  will  hap{;<n, 
will  be  simply  this:  You,  the  senate,  will  go  down  V>trfore  the  jieoplr 
oa  the  issue  which  you  have  made  with  the  hou&e  of  reprvst  utativet. 
Tliiit  issue  will  be  tried.  If  the  two  houHcs,  after  hearing  lut  popc- 
liu  verdict,  shall  be  unable  to  agree  when  they  come  togmther  at  Uic 
next  session  in  December,  take  my  word  for  it,  ihty  will  oertunltr 
agree  at  the  first  session  of  the  newly-clected  congivfle  afterwards. 

Now  this  ia  just  what  the  constitution  cont.        '  A  what 

congresses  are  made  for.     Tliey  ar«  not  made  to  j  Tbe 

two  bouses  must  agree,  when  they  can  agree  in  principle.  ■  They 
must  difl'er,  when  the  flumes  of  truth  that  burn  in  thyir  conadfnces 
give  out  lights  of  differing  hues.  The  conflict  in  such  cases  is  neces- 
sarily inconvenient;  but  it  is  temporary,  and  is  necessary  to  ttu 
ti-ue  ascertainment  and  establishment  of  truth.  In  such  oecasiontl 
conflicts  dwells  the  safety,  not  the  danger,  of  the  republic— the 
sjifety,  not  the  peril,  of  the  Union.  On  the  contrary,  danger,  to 
both  will  be  found  the  most  serious,  and  the  most  imminent,  whim 
the  three  main  departments  of  the  government — the  senate,  tbc 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  president — shall  unite  and  concur 
in  establishing,  by  force,  revolution,  usurpation  and  slaverr  in  ihr 
territories  of  the  United  States.  When  that  shall  happen,  thm  look 
out  for  the  safely  of  the  slates,  the  pillars  of  the  Union,  and  for  the 
liberties  that  dwell  in  that  noblest  of  all  edifices  raised  by  human 
hands. 

I  am  appealed  to,  to  yield  before  the  terrors  of  civil  war.  I  am 
conjured  to  surrender  my  positions  by  the  love  which  I  bear  to 
peace  and  harmony.  I  do  indeed  love  peace;  I  do  indee<l  fear  tbe 
UTrore  of  civil  war;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  me  surrrndw 
an  object  more  important  than  peace — liberty.  Peace !  Tbc  .scoatt 
will  give  peace  to  Kansas  now  on  one  condition — that  Kansas  will 
surrender  freedom,  and  accept  slavery.  Is  there  anything  new  in 
this  proposition  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  proposition  that  yoo  mmlf 
when  you  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law  ?  If  the  pt-ople  of 
Kansas  would  have  accepted  slavery,  they  could  have  hatl  peace  iJ 
the  hands  of  congress  cighte«'n  months  ago,  and  there  would  nerer 
havi?  been  a  marauder,  or  even  a  hostile  intruder,  from  Missoari, 
within  the  territory.     They  have  always  had  the  option  of  peace ; 
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have  it  now,  independt-ntly  of  3'ou ;  they  have  only  to  strike 

colors  of  freeiloiu,  and  run  up  the  black  flag  of  slavery,  and 

tliereupon  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity,  will  reign  tlirougbout  the 

prairies  they  have  chosen  for  thuir  abode.     Aye,  and  the  longer  that 

^slavery  ahall  last  there,  down  t«  that  period,  I  know  not  how  distant, 

rheo  the  African  race  it^telf  shall  rise  to  assert  its  own  wrongs,  the 

surer  and  more  profound  will  be  the  peace  that  will  prevad  there. 

Now,  even  if  the  people  of  Kansas  were  willing  to  strike  the  flag 

of  freedom,  which  they  have  defended  through  so  many  perils,  I 

have  yet  to  aay,  that  I  am  a  repriscntaiive  of  one  of  the  states  of 

^Ihia  UnioQ  that  claims  the  right  to  maintain  the  balance  of  freedom 

this  council  chamber  of  the  states.     I  want  Kansas  here  a  free 

itc.     New  York  wants  her  to  come  here  free,  if  she  shidl  enter 

le  oonfctlenu.'}'  at  all.     We  may  as  well  come  directly  to  this  issue, 

icn.     You  want  Kansas  organized  aa  a  slave  stale,  and  you  will 

pve  her  [)eace  if  sho  will  accept  slavery ;  if  she  do  not  accept 

llavery,  shf  must  take  war,  with  its  dangers  and  its  desolations. 

Senators  prop>He   this  condition  as  if  it  were  a  new  one,  offered 
sow  for  the  first  time.     They  express  surprise  that  I  am  not  alarmed, 
/hen  they  tell  me  that  civil  war.  except  on  the  condition  of  slavery, 
'is  ineviu»ble  and  imminent.     There  was  civil  war  in  Kaitsas  when 
we  aasembled  here  in  December;    a  military  revolution  had  been 
cfiiected  there,  an  armed   usurpation  was  established  there,  and  there 
opposition  and   resistance  to  it ;  there  was  conimolion,   strife, 
>loodshed,  then  and  there.     Every  day  the  tragedy  has  been  advanc- 
ing steadily  in  the  development  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     Just 
w  soon  IIS  I  could  get  the  vantage  ground  of  the  To]>eka  constitution 
lo  stand  upon,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  existence  of  that  civil 
iwar,  explained  its  causes,  and  with  .ill  the  fervency  that  not  merely 
>vc  of  pe:icc,  but  love  of  liberty  also,  could  enkindle,  I  conjured 
>'OU  to  arrest  it  before  it  was  too  late,  by  removing  the  cause  of  that 
eivil  war.     Kven  now,  senators  refer  to  the  appeals  I  then  madei,  so 
ifully,  as  exaggerations  of  a  fertile  imagination.    Such  was  the 
rer  you  ilien  gave  me ;  and  now  the  answer  you  give  me,  now 
rhe-n  I  conjure  you  once  more,  and  more  earnestly  than  ever,  to 
t»ftt  fniiricidal  strife,  by  admitting  Kansas  under  her  own  fr««e  con- 
ttitutioa,  is,  tiiat  that  eon.Hiitution  must  l>e  surrendered,  or  thu  flames 
>f  civil  war  rouHt  be  suflered  to  burn  with  new  intensity  throughout 
llwit  in'f«trtl  territ«>ry. 
Vou  IV.  *      72 
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B     It  is  true  that  I  see  a  new  cantpaign  pretmnng  in  that  qiurter. 

But,  just  like  those  which  have  occurred  there  before,  itisacao^ 

paigQ  uot  organized  hy  the  citizciiH  of  Kansas  against  each 

,     nor  yet  organized  by  emigrants  sent  thither  by  the  Mansacb 

Kemigrant  aid  society,  but  by  in\radcra  who  are  going  forth  from  ■□ 

"^or  many  of  the  slave  stales,  to  extirpate  the  freemen  of  KansM,  to 

seize  upon  the  ballot-boxes  by  force  to  usurj)  the  elective  fraoefaiBe, 

Bto  create  in  that  way  a  new  legislature  and  a  convention  that  vill 

organize  &  slave  »tatc,  which  even  this  congress  is  expectL'd  to  r^xxit* 

with  open  arms  as  a  member  of  this  federal  republic     During  all 

the  period  of  that  civil  war  that  has  been  prevaiUng  in  Kanna^  tbt 

■  armed  banils  tliat  have  demolished  hotels,  sacked  cit)<«,  ovrrtunifd 
free  presses,  mobbed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  slain  the  (uxuK 
while  inclosing  his  newly-marked  field  on  the  prairie,  and  the  "pet' 
fectly  free  "  immigrant  before  he  had  slept  one  night  in  Uie  ttrrit^y 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  home,  were  not  citizens  of  KauAiU,or 
adventurers  from  the  free  states. 

The  armed  bands  that  are  forming  along  the  bank?  of  the  Mis- 

IBOuri,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  southern  slave  sUittrs,  to  renew  the 
violence  so  briefly  suspended,  are  of  the  same  class.  I  need  not  be 
told  here  how  desperate  and  reckless  they  arc.  lIonoRtble  ieaaUift 
mistake  me  much,  if  they  suppose  that  I  look  with  ctimpIaoeocT  ot 
calmness  on  the  gathenng  of  tlic  storm  anew,  and  that  I  do  nnt  kar 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  upon  whom  it  is  so  soon  to  rain  dowa 
new  desolation.  Why  should  I  not  share  all  their  alaraw  and  feanf 
They  are  my  neighbors,  countrymen,  and  friends.  But,  at  the  Mate 
B  time,  honorable  senators,  in  explaining  their  own  pceitiuna  la  ihit 
crisis,  will  not  disturb  me  by  imputing  to  me  responsibi'  "'     ihe 

disasters  of  the  times.     Before  the  so-callt-d  compromist- ■  *at 

I  enacted  here,  there  was  neither  dvil  war  in  Kansas,  nor  any  mim 
existing  that  could  ever  produce  civil  war  or  slHvery  there     I  «• 
postulnted  ngainst  the  compromise,  and  impl<^re<l  congress  nc»t  f 
diisturb  the  landmarks  of  freedom.     I  was  answered,  that  those  land- 
marks of  freedom  were  in  that  case  a  mere  abstraction,  on  which  d 
'      was  only   fanaticism  and   folly   to  insist.      I  replied,   tliat  if  yoi 
■yielded  that  abstraction,  and  so  tolerated  slavery  in  the  praiwini 
jvcqnirod  from  Mexico,  that  shtvery  would  invade  the  nnoooapiAi 
territory  which  rcmaim-d  under  the  protection  of  the  Misaonri  ooo»" 
I  promi.se  of  1820,  and  that  it  would  crowd  you  out  ol'  all  tlje  temtv* 
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nesol  the  United  States,  and  engage  you  in  a  contest  for  freedom^ 
even  in  the  free  states.  The  concessions  then  demanded  were  never- 
theless made. 

^H        In  186i,  you  took  advantage  of  the  concessions  made  in  1860, 
^"    and  projwsed  an  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  contained 
in  the  compromise  of  1820,  under  the  specious  pretense  of  abnegat- 
ing all  federal  authority  concerning  slavery  over  the  territories  of 
[         the  United  States,  and  granting  to  the  people  in  those  territories  pcr- 
i         fed  freedom  to  establish  civil  liberty  there  for  themselves.     I  remon- 
^H  8tr»(ed  and  expostulated  again,  and  warned  you  then  that  you  wcro 
^^ninding  the  demon  of  civil  strife  into  the  territories.     You  persisted. 
^^^^t  the  beginnmg  of  this  se&sion,  I  directed  your  attention  to  the 
^H  <uvil  war  then  actually  broken  out  in  Kansas,  and  implored  your 
^^    interposition  to  resti^re  peace  there,  together  with  that  perfect  free- 
dom which  hrid  been  subverted  by  the  invaders.     The  civil  war  ¥ras 
then  there;  it  remains  there  yet;  it  only  grows  more  and  more 
flagrant     What  evil  has  happened,  then,  that  I  have  not  foreseen 
and  endeavored  to  prevent?     Who  U&a  held  executive  power  in 
this  land?     Certainly  not  I-     Who  has  exercised  legislative  jjower? 
Certainly  not  I.    Who  judicial  authority  ?    Certainly  not  I.    Whose 
ooaiuiels  have  directed  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers? 
Certainly  not  mine,  but  the  counsels  of  tiiose  who  have  been  eon- 
siantly  my  adver&iries.     Yet  there  is  civil  war  in  Kansaa,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  unwise  aud  pernicious  lc>{iHlation,  tyrannical  exccutivo 
1        action,  an<l  pmstituted  judicial  authority.      Ho  whose  penetration 
^H   no  secret  of  thn  human   heart  escapes,  no  artful  perversion  of  the 
^M   truth  baffles — lie  who  makes  the  heart*  of  m<'n  to  love  frei^dom 
^M  even  more  than  peace,  and  to  seek  it  with  untiring  perseverance 
^M  throughout  ages  of  HutTering — lie  knows  where  the  responsibility 
^^    of  the  diaa.'^t         '    t  have  overtaken  the  n.'ptihlie  Ix-Iongii.     My  con 

!8cienoc,  on  i  j'ot,  shrinks  not  fn>m  Ili.s  awfid  scrutiny. 

And  now,  as  I  hnvo  heretofore  counsele*l  how  to  continue  the- 
ringn  of  pence  before;  it  was  br«k<'n,  and  how  V^  restore  it  when  first 
ii  was  broken,  I  will,  with  di-('er<in<x%  iidvi.w  h(;w  to  regain  its  sway, 
before  it  ii»  too  late,  and  before  the  whole  ouuntry  rages  with  the 
(Umt^  hitherto  confined  within  the  limits  of  Kansas.  You  can  do 
thin  only  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  civi)  war  in  Kansas,  the 
ittvnlutionary  U)*urpatioti  that  exiala  there.  In  abort,  you  can  only 
effectually  re*t<)re  peiuie  to  Katisas  and  harmony  lo  the  country,  by 
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granting  liberty,  with  new  and  sure  safegunrd.<.  What  KinaM 
•wants,  is  not  merely  peace,  but  tliat  perf-'ct  freedom  and  eftfetj 
•wbich  you  grunted,  or  professed  to  grant,  by  the  Kausas  and  Ne 
braslca  law.  You  must  not  merely  repeal  ibe  law^  of  the  conqqeron 
of  Kafisus,  but  you  must  iibolish  the  conqiifsl  itaeif.  Tlirrt:  is  only 
one  nlternalive — which  is,  that  Missourians  will  irrigate  the  soil  of 
Kansas  with  the  blood  of  its  people,  to  fertili^  thai  *.<>il,  and  nuke 
it  receive  the  seeds  of  slavery.  Consider  well,  I  l)t  seech  yoti,  wbat 
a.  fearful  alternative;,  how  horrible  an  alternative,  this  is !  And  con- 
sider— alaa,  tliat  I  must  urge  it — how  dangerous  a  one  it  is!  /!! 
the  prineiplea  of  our  constitution,  nil  the  sentiments  i>f  maitkitid,  all 
nature  itself  revolts  against  it.  Can  it,  then,  be  adopted  with  srac- 
ce.ss  find  sjifety?  Let  the  trial,  if  it  must  come,  determine.  Some 
senator  asks,  who  can  tell  what  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  Kansai)?  I 
can  tell.  I  do  not  know  the  fearful  horrors  tlirough  which  either 
Kan.sas  or  the  country  is  to  pass;  but  be  they  what  ihey  nny,  tiM 
destiny  of  Kansas  is  freedom. 

I  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentticky 
[Mr.  Chittenden].  He  has  laid  his  peoce-oflenng  on  the  tabJe  of 
the  sensite. — I  ought  rather  to  say,  "  on  the  altar  of  bis  countrr." 
His  years,  his  eminent  position,  his  unquestioned  patnotism,  entide 
him  to  do  ao,  and  entitle  him  not  merely  to  forbearance  on  this 
<X5casioii,  but  to  the  homage  clue  to  one  who  sincvrei^'  desires  to  be 
n  public  benefacV>r.  Although  he  has  not  sp«>ken  so  eharitablj  at 
me  as  might  become  the  ofRce  he  has  undertaken,  I  shall  not  Attempt 
t»)  thrust  that  oifering  from  the  altar,  or  to  tear  it  iutn  piecrs.  I  will 
let  it  lie  there,  and  calmly  await  the  approval  of  it  by  the  sUve 
states,  in  whose  name  it  is  presented  by  him,  as  one  with  which  the 
free  states  ought  also  to  be  satisfied.  The  slave  states  have  commit* 
ted  themselves  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  ''"•-  '-""'- 
lories  so  deeply,  that  they  uphold  and  maintain  even  a  rev. 
and  usurping  authority  there  as  a  legitimate  ojie.     Wc  shaJl  »« 

whether  they  are  ready,  on  the  prayer  of  the  senator  from  K '— . 

to  renounce  this  principle  and  its  acceptable  fruits,  and  tj  c 

legislative  authority  in  Kansas  to  any  dejx)8itory  which  will  rts'^n- 
eitlier  perfect  freedom,  or  any  real  freedom  whatever,  to  the  f       ' 
of  Kansas.     I  will  wait  and  answer,  after  the  democracy  •.' 
other  side  of  the  chamber  shall  have  recognized  the  senator's 
offering  as  their  own.     In  the  meantime,  I  beg  to  aoj,  willi 
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at  respect  and  the  utmost  kiiulness  to  the  honorable  senator 

leads  in  thia  solemn  ceremony,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  eflect  a 

[truce  with  the  house  of  representatives  by  such  denunciations  as  he 

ias  indulged  in  against  the  free  states  of  tl)e  north  on  this  occasion. 

I  No  ;  to  resume  his  own  figure,  let  me  tell  him  that  the  priest  who 

BhaJI,  in  this  conjuncture,  lay  on  the  altar  of  his  country  a  pwice- 

I offering  accept;ible  to  the  American  people,  must  be  a  man  who  not 

>nly  loves  public  tranquillity  and  is  without  fear,  but  who  also  can 

frespecl  the  love  of  justicje  and  truth  and  the  devotion  to  freedom 

which  animate  the  free  states  of  the  north. 

The  honorable  mnator,  after  deploring  the  fanaticism  of  the  north 

I  announces  his  hope  that  it  will  grow  more  couciliaiory.    It  is  not 
the  character  of  the  north  star  to  change  its  position  or  to  vary  its 
]ightw     The  mariner  singles  it  out  from  among  all  the  luminaries  of 
the  heavens,  and  adopts  it  as  the  guide  to  hia  course,  fur  its  con- 
•tancy.     It  will  not  change  now.     It  has  been  for  a  tinie  partially 
covered  with  fleeting  clouds;  but  they  are  passing  away,  and  it  will 
stand  then  and  shine  steadily  upon  this  nation,  uatii  it  hIihII  conduct 
jtiot  only  those  states  which  receive  itM  vertical  rays,  but  even  those 
fvrhich  enjoy  only  its  angular  beams,  into  the  haven  of  impartial  and 
[enduring  freeilom.     The  Romans  in  their  somhern  capit.al,  and  under 
[their  sunny  skies,  thought,  when  the  Northmen  for  n  lime  withdrew 
jfroa)  the  borders  of  tho  city,  that  those  Northmen  would  change 
relent,  and  become  more  coticiliutory.     Did  the  Northmen  in* 
change?     No,  not  until  they  ha/1  mingled  their  own  blood 
with  the  blood  of  Itidy,  and   restored  it  to  a  better  and  purer  free- 
.  dom  than  it  had  ever  known  Iwfore. 

I  think  that  France  and  England,  and  especially  Turkey,  is  ex- 
ting  that  the  north  of  EurojMJ  will  become  more  conciliatory, 
generous.     I)o  yon  biOieve  this?     No;  the  north  of  Europe 
ohangea  not.     It  is  agam  to  opread  over  the  southern  plains,  and 
^yelLnvigoralo  the  natives  of  the  Mediterranean.     No  more  will  the 
of  America  change.     You  may   resist  it  if  you  will,  but  it 
p«.'n<cvcre  peao.'fully,  if  you  will  suffer  it  to  do  so;  but  it  will 
peracvcro  constantly,  nevertheless,  in  the  extension  of  freedom  in 
Lfhc  ti^rritories  of  the  United  .Stat<-s,  and  by  its  exampli*  in  inducing 
'the  Boutliern  suites  to  abolish  slavery  among  ihemwdvos, 

And,  now,  what  do  senators  expect  to  gain  by  persisting  in  the 
mtMimble  issue  they  have  made  up  with  the  bouse  of  reprraenta- 
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tivea? — au  issue  upoa  our  own  relative  power,  under  the  ooosttW 
tion,  as  a  branch  of  the  uiitional  k-gislature — a  question  oiivelj 
pers(}Dai.  I  have  oo  reasou  to  despise,  as  I  have  no  motive  to 
uiidervaiue,  the  power  or  the  diguily  of  the  senate  of  ibe  Unitni 
Stales.  Conirarj  to  what  I  had  ever  btfore  expected  or  dreamed,  I, 
myseli,  nm  a  member  of  the  senate^  \fy  owu  fortunes  and  &is(i, 
8uuh  as  they  are,  are  bound  up  iu  tJie  fortunes  and  fame  of  the  seiutc. 
For  me  there  \s  no  higher  ambition  than  the  place  I  h<»ld  in  the 
seruite ;  there  is  no  lane  or  open  way  for  me  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  ray  country's  service.  As  I  would  Irave  a  fair  mune,  and. 
if  |)ossiblo,  one  that  might  in  future  tinus  arrest  tho  eye  of  tbe 
curious  and  inqui.sitive  student  who  shrdl  be  prying  into  niy 
country's  history,  so  1  am  careful  never  to  do  an  act,  to  speak  h 
word,  or  think  a  thought^  unbetyiraing  to  the  s  '    *     '^  iial 

States.     I  therefore  stand  with  you  nil  fdr  the  in, 

and  independence,  of  the  senate.  But  I  confess  to  yoa  fi&Dkly  mj 
opinion,  that  the  senate  will  defend  its  dignity  and  indopeodeooc 
eft'ectually,  not  by  joining  puerile  issues  with  the  house  o^n.•preat!B^ 
atives  on  questions  of  equality  or  -prvtsmiuenoe,  but  in  tite  same 
way  that  every  citizen,  who  is  a  constituent  of  cither  hotue  of 
congress,  maintains  his  dignity  and  independence — namely,  br 
doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  uiider  all  tb« 
vicissitudes  and  in  ail  the  scenes  of  human  activity  and  endanost 
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EroHT  years  ago  we  slew  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  senate 
ber,  and  buried  it  with  triumphal  demonstrations  under  the  floonof 
the  capitol.  Four  years  later,  we  exploded  altogether  the  time-hoooTBd 
system  of  governing  the  territories  by  federal  rules  and  regalanooa, 
and  published  and  proclaimed  in  its  stead  a  new  gospel  of  popahr 
sovereignty,  whose  ways,  like  those  of  wisdom,  were  to  be  ways  c£ 
pleasantness,  and  all  of  whose  paths  were  supposed  to  be  flowery 
paths  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  question  whether  then  ahall  hi 
slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  territories,  is  again  the  stirring  pMMfii 
of  the  day.     The  restless  proviso  has  burst  the  cerements  of  the 

>  Spueeh  In  thr  Sonate,  March  B,  18BS,  oo  Ihe  Lecomptua  coniUtnUon.    a«*  oil*  p^>  & 
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and,  striking  hands  here  in  our  very  presence  with  the  geutl*' 
.apirit  of  jwpular  sovereignty,  run  mad,  is  seen  raging  freely  in  our 
iulls,  satltering  dismay  among  the  administration  benches,  in  lx>th 
iouses  of  cfjngress.     Thus  an  old  and  unwelcome  lesson  is  read  to 
w  nncw.     The  question  of  slavery  in  the  federal  territories,  which 
the  nur.-<erie8  ui'  future  states,  independently  of  all  its  moral  and 
lumoue  elements,  involves  a  dynastical  struggle  of  two  antogoniati- 
il  hystem.t,  the  lahor  of  slaves  and  the  laVjor  of  freemen,  for  mastery 
ill  the  Fedenil  Union.     One  of  the.se  systems  parttikes  of  an  arislO' 
itic  character ;  the  other  is  purely  democratic.     Each  one  of  the 
Sxisting  stati'is  has  sti»ke<I,  or  it  will  nltim.itcly  stake,  not  only  its 
Jilertial   welfare,  but  also  its  influence  in   the  federal  councils,  on 
Jjc  dwision  of  that  eonleist.     Such  n  struggle  is  not  to  be  arrested, 
"quelled  or  reconciled,  by  ternfx>rary  expedient*  or  compromises. 
I  always  eng;ige  ri-hictfmtly  m  these  discussions,  which  awaken 
sion  just  in  tho  degree  that  their  importance  demands  the  impar- 
iai  umfiirage  of  rea84")n.     This  reluctance  deepens  now,  when  I  Iwok 
>and  me  and  count  the  able  contestants  who  have  newly  entered 
lists  on  either  side;  and  shadowy  forms  of  many  great  and 
bouored  statosinen  who  once  were  eloquent  in  these  disputes,  but 
lose  tongues   have  since  Ix-come  stringles.'t  instruments,   rise  up 
siure  me.     It  is,  however,  a  maxim  in  military  acicncc,  that  in  prc- 
ion  for  war,  every  one  should  thiiik  as  if  the  last  event  do- 
on  hm  counsel,  and   in  every  great  battle  e^ich  one  should 
if  he  were  the  only  champion.     The  principle  jwrhaps  is 
(oally  sound  in  political  affairs.     If  it  be  possible,  I  shall  perform 
\y  prcsoot  duty  in  such  a  way  as  to  wound  no  just  sensibilities.     I 
lust,    however,  review  the  action  of  presidents,  senates  and  con- 
I  do  indeed,  with  all  my  heart,  reject  tho  instruction  given 
[)y  the  Italian  master  <jf  p>litieal  science,  which  teaches  that  all  men 
ire  bad  by  nature,  and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  show  this  depravity 
rbeneyer  they  have  a  fair  opportunity.     But  jealousy  of  execative 
)werisahigh,  practical  virtue  in  republio^;  and  we  shall  find  it 
lard  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  character  of  free  legislative  bodies, 
rhich  Charhs  James  Fox  drew,  when  ho  said  that  the  British  house 
commons,  of  which  he  was  at  the  moment  equally  an  omamenl 
an  idol,  like  every  other  popular  a'Mcmbly,  must  be  viewed  afl  a 
of  juen  ciipable  of  too  much  attachment  and  too  much  ani- 
tmmty,  capable  of  being  biased  by  weak  and  oven  wicked  motives, 
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and  lialile  to  be  governed  by  ministerial  influence,  by  caprice,! 
by  c<irrujiii<>n. 

I  propost'  lo  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  wby  the  question  before  as 
is  attended  by  real  or  jij^iwirenl  dangers. 

I  think  our  apprehensions  are  in  part  due  to  the  intrinsic  iro|>ifV 
ance  of  tlie  transaction  ooncfmed.  Whenever  we  add  a  new  cwltmra 
to  tlie  federal  colonnade,  wc  need  to  lay  its  foundation  so  firmly.  !<> 
shape  its  shaft  with  such  just  proportions,  to  poise  it  with  smi 
exactness,  and  to  adjust  its  connections  with  the  existing  atmctim 
so  carefully,  that  instead  of  falling  prematurely,  and  dragging  otW 
and  venerable  columns  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  may  stand  errct  for 
ever,  incre«siiig  the  grandeur  and  the  stability  of  the  whole  ousmV* 
and  imperial  fabric.  Still,  the  admis.sion  of  a  new  state  is  not  n*rt* 
sarily  or  even  customarily  attended  by  either  embarrassmenlA  or 
alarms.  We  have  already  admitted  eighteen  new  Btat<«  wilbout 
.•lerious  commotions,  except  in  the  cases  of  Missouri,  Texas  and  Culi* 
fonya.  We  are  even  now  admitting  two  others,  Mmnc^ta  and 
Oregon ;  and  these  transactions  go  on  so  smoothly  that  only  claw 
observers  are  aware  that  we  are  thus  consolidating  our  dominion  oa 
the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  and  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  AictM 
ocean. 

It  is  possible  that  the  apprehended  difficulties  in  the  preeent  case 
have  some  relation  t(j  the  dispute  concerning  slavery.  •  '     '  '-i 

within  the  territory  of  Kansas.     Yet  it  must  be  rci:.  s 

nine  of  the  new  states  which  have  been  admitted,  exprcady  aii^^ 
blished  slavery,  or  tolerated  it,  and  nine  of  them  forbade  it.  Th« 
excitement,  therefore,  is  due  to  peculiar  circumstances.  T  t'link 
there  are  three  of  them,  namely: 

First.  That  whereas,  in  the  beginning,  the  ascendency  of  the  &a 
states  was  absolute,  it  is  now  being  reversed. 

Second.  That  whereas,  heretofore,  the  national  government  farored 
this  change  of  balance  from  the  slave  states  to  the  free  statea^  it  h» 
now  reversed  this  policy,  and  opposes  the  ch.inge. 

Third.  That  national  intervention  in  the  territories,  in  favor  of 
slave  labor  and  slave  states,  is  opposed  to  the  natural,  social  aad 
moral  developments  of  the  republic.  j 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  first  of  then  pw 
positions.  In  the  beginning,  there  were  twelve  slave  alatea,  «JM 
only  one  that  was  free.    Now,  six  of  those  twelve  have  bop»m« 
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free;  and  there  arc  sixteen  free  states  to  fifteen  alavu  states.  If  the 
three  candidatts  now  here,  Kjinnas,  Minne8«Jta  and  Oregon,  shall  be 
admitted  as  free  states,  then  there  will  be  nineteen  free  states  to 

|£fteen  slave  states.     Origin;dly,  tlieie  were  twontyfuur  sc-uatoia  of 
slave  states,  and  only  two  of  a  free  state  ;  now  tLi;re  are  tliirty-twi> 
senators  of  free  states,  and  thirty  of  slave  states.     In  the  first  cun- 
stitutional  congress,  the  slave  states  had  fifty-seven  representatives, 
&nd  the  one  free  slate  had  only  eiglit;  miw,  ihe  free  stattia  have  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  repre-scntatives,  while  the  slave  states  have 
only  ninety.     These  changes  have  happened  in  a  pt;ri<xl  during 
which  the  KJave  states  have  almost  uninterruptedly  exercised  para- 
mount intlm-nce  in  the  government,  and  notwithstanding  the  oinsti- 
k^tation  itaelf  has  opfxised  well-known  checks  to  the  relative  increase 
|©f  representation  of  free  states.     I  assume,  therefore,  the  truth  of 
first  pri)jx)8ition. 

rgested  a  second  circurostaacc,  namely:  That  whereas,  in  the 

rlier  age  of  the   republic,  the  national  govcrnmrnt  favore*!  this 

change,  yet  it  has  since  altogether  reversed  that  policy,  an<l  it  now 

}pnecs  the  change.     I  do  not  claim  that  heretofore  the  national 

■)vernment  always,  or  even  habitually,  intervened  in  the  territories 

111  favor  «f  the  free  staiei^,  but  oidy  that  such  inUirvention  pre|x»n- 

lersted.     While  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  states  but  one,  at  tlie 

pginning,  yet  it  was  far  leas  intense  in  the  northern  than  in  some 

the  southern  states.     All  of  the  former  contemplated  an  early 

rmancipatiun.     The  (iithcrB  seem  not  to  have  antieipatcd  an  enlarge- 

fient  of  the  national  territory.     Consequently,  they  expected  that 

1!  the  now  states  to  be  thereafter  admitted  would  bo  orgtinized  upon 

lubdivision.t  of  the  then  existing  states,  or  u|K>n  divisions  of  the 

exhning  national  domain.     That  domain  lay  behind  the  thir- 

I  and  stretchiHl  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  w.^)  lK>undod 

by  the  Missiiwippi.     It  was  naturally  divided  by  the  Ohio 

river,  and  the  northwest  territory  and  the  southwest  territory  were 

il  on   that  division.     It  was  Hire-Keen,  even   then,  that  the 

.1  'S  In  Ix^  admitted  would  ultimately  overbalance  the  thirteen 

kriginal  onesi.    They  were,  however,  mainly  to  be  yet  planted  and 

itnre<l  in  tlie  (le-nert,  with  the  agency  of  human  Ialv»r. 

The  iitthen  knew  only  of  two  kinds  of  lulmr,  the  same  whidi 

DOW  exist  among  uunielvcs — namely,  tlic  labor  of  African  slaves 

id  the  labor  of  freemen.     The  fgrnier  then  prclominatod  in  thin 
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country,  as  it  did  throughout  the  cotitinent  A  confessed  deflcieno 
of  shtve  labor  could  bu  au[i[)licd  only  by  domestic  iacrea^te,  auJ  Ut 
voiitinuanoe  of  the  then  existing  importation  from  Afnco.  Tie 
bupply  of  free  liibor  depended  on  domestic  increase,  atn3  u  volutittir 
iiimiigiatiua  from  Europe.  Sctllements,  which  bad  thus  early  taken 
on  a  free-labor  charKCter  or  u  slave-labor  chamcter,  vrvre  »U*iaAy 
maturinu;  in  those  parts  of  ok!  stati/s  which  were  to  be  uhiiiialrlf 
d'tuehcd  and  formed  into  new  states.  When  new  states  of  tiiS 
olatw  were  organized,  they  were  admitted  promptly,  eithrr  its  frw 
suites  or  as  slave  states,  without  objection.  Thus  Vermont,  a  fr« 
state,  was  arluiilled  in  1791 ;  Kentucky,  a  slave  state,  in  175>2;  itnd 
Tennessee,  also  a  slave  state,  in  ITyti.  Five  new  static  were  wd- 
U'niplntc<l  to  be  erected  in  t^ie  northwest  territory.  Prat-tiiadly  it 
was  unoccupied,  and  tliorefore  open  to  labor  of  eitlier  kitid.  Tk- 
one  kind  or  the  other,  in  the  absence  of  any  anticipated  eniuhitun, 
would  predominate,  just  as  congress  should  intervene  to  fitvor  a. 
Congress  intervened  in  favor  of  free  lalx>r.  This  indeed  wm  id  ad 
of  the  continental  congress,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  the  firet  outuiti- 
tutional  congress.  The  fathers  simuJUineously  adopted  tlirrc  atbrr 
measures  of  less  direct  intervention.  First,  they  in i'  '  '  '"■^. 
and  completed  in  1808,  the  absolute  suppie«sion  of  tli  .if 

trarle.  Secondly,  they  organized  systems  of  foreigo  oomroenoe  ai»>l 
tiavigation,  which  stimidated  voluntary  immigration  from  Europe 
Thirdly,  they  t-stablishi-d  an  easy,  simple  and  uniform  procxHS  c( 
naturalization.  The  change  of  the  bidance  of  power  from  the  slave 
strifes  to  the  fne  states,  which  we  are  now  witnessing,  is  due  chiefly 
to  those  four  early  measures  of  national  intervention  in  favor  of  frw 
labor.  It  would  have  taken  place  much  sooner,  if  the  bonlvrs  <if  Uie 
rc]>nblic  had  remnitied  unchanged.  The  purchai*  of  Ix>iiisiaiia  and 
the  acquisition  of  Florida,  however,  were  transactions  resulting  fntfu 
high  political  necessities,  in  di.sregard  of  the  question  bclwwoi  ft» 
labor  and  slave  labor.  In  admitting  the  new  .state  of  Loui^ana, 
which  was  organized  on  the  slave-labor  seitleint  «t  of  New  OrWafts 
congress  practised  the  sjime  neutrality  which  it  had  before  exctw^d 
in  the  states  «)f  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  No  serious  dispute  arone 
until  1819,  when  Mis.souri,  organized  within  the  former  province  (rf 
Louisiana,  upon  a  slavc-lab<ir  settlement  in  St.  Louis,  applivd  for 
admission  as  a  slave  state,  and  Arkatisii.s  was  manifemly  preparing  (»• 
appear  soon  iu  the  same  character.     The  bidance  of  {toyrtr  belwwro 
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tl>e  slave  states  and  the  free  states  waa  already  reduced  to  an  equi- 
librium, and  the  eleven  free  sUites  had  un  equal  representation  with 
the  eleven  slave  states  in  the  senate  of  the  United  Staiea.     The  slave 

|«tfites  unanimously  insisted  on  an  unqualified  admission  of  Missouri. 
The  free  attjtes,  with  leas  unanimity,  demanded  that  the  new  state 
should  renounce  sluvery.     The  controversy  seemed  to  shake  the 

[Union  to  its  foundations,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a  compromise. 
Missouri  wsis  admitted  as  a  slave  state.  Arkansas,  rather  by  impli- 
taition  than  by  exprei^s  agreement,  was  to  be  admitted,  and  it  was 

I  afterwards  admilte<l  as  a  slave  state.  On  the  other  hand,  slavery 
i»afl  forever  prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  old  province  of  Tjoaisi- 
una  yet  remaining  uno<rcupied,  which  lay  north  of  the  parallel  of 
88**  80*  north  latitude.  The  reservation  for  free  labor  included  the 
immense  region  now  known  as  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
hnmka,  and  seemed  ample  for  ei^ht,  ten,  or  more  free  states.  Tlie 
neverity  of  the  struggle  and  the  con«lilions  of  the  compromise,  indi- 
cattid  very  plainly,  however,  that  the  vigor  of  national  intervention 
in  favor  of  free  hhn^T  and  free  states  was  exhausted.  Still,  the  exist- 
ing statutes  were  adequate  to  secure  an  ultimate  ascendency  of  the 
free  states. 

The  policy  of  inleiveiition  in  favor  oi  slave  labor  and  slave  states 
Wgan  with  the  further  removal  of  the  l)ordtirs  of  the  rrpnblic.  I 
cheerfully  admit  that  this  policy  has  not  been  persistent  or  exclusive, 
and  claim  only  that  it  hfis  been  and  yet  is  predominant*  I  am  not 
now  to  deplore  the  annexation  of  Texas.  I  remark  simply  that  it 
was  a  bold  measure,  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  distinctly  adopted 
aflan  act  of  intervention  in  favor  of  .slave  lnb<jr,  aitd  made  or  intended 
to  be  made  most  effective  by  the  stiptilation  that  the  new  state  of 
Texas  may  hereailer  be  divided  and  so  retirganizt;il  as  to  constitnt^c 
five  slave  states.  This  great  act  cstst  a  long  shadow  before  it — a 
shadow  which  jx-rplcxed  the  people  of  the  fVee  states.  It  was  then 
that  a  feeble  social  movement,   which  aimed  by  moral  persnaxion  at 

^the  manumission  of  slaves,  gave  yltujtf  to  political  organizations, 
whieh  have  ever  si«i«>  goJie  on  increasing  in  magnitude  and  energy, 
dirtA^tcd  against  a  further  extension  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  war  between  the  UnitiHl  Stales  and  Mexico,  and  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  Me.xiean  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  T'l'"  i  the 
fruit."*  of  that  war,  were  so  immediately  and  directly  con      ^  sof 

the  annexation  of  Texas,  that  all  of  those  transactions  in  fact  tuaj 
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be  regarded  as  constituting  one  act  of  intervention  in  fiivor  of  thit 
labor  and  slave  states.  The  field  of  tbe  strife  between  tbe  two  bj» 
terns  had  become  widely  enlarged.  Indeed,  it  was  now  oootioctitkL 
The  amazing  mineral  wealth  of  California  stimulated  -  '  nt  there 
into  a  rapidity  like  that  of  vegetation.     The  Moxi  s  which 

prevailed  in  the  newly  acquired  territories,  dedicated  ihcm  to  ftw 
labor,  and  thus  the  astounding  question  arose  for  tbe  first  time; 
whether  tbe  United  States  of  America,  wliose  constitutiun  is  hmmd 
on  the  principle  of  the  political  equality  of  all  men,  would  blight 
and  curse  with  slavery  a  conquered  land  which  enjoyed  univeml 
freedom.  The  slave  states  denied  the  obligation  of  these  laws,  ind 
insisted  on  their  abrogation.  The  free  states  maintained  tbeni,  uiJ 
demanded  their  confirmation  through  the  enactment  of  tbe  WilnMt 
proviso.  The  slave  states  and  the  free  8tat*:8  were  yet  in  rn  '  '  --  -.-m. 
Tbe  controversy  continued  here  two  years.     The  settlers  « 

territories  became  impatient,  and  precipitated  a  solution  of  tbeqoc^ 
lion.  They  organized  new  free  states  in  California  and  New  MexiaOb 
The  Mormons  also  framed  a  government  in  Utah.  Congress,  aftef  a 
bewildering  excitement,  determined  the  matter  by  another  compnv 
mise.  It  admitted  California  a  free  state,  diememlHTcd  New  Mexieuy 
transferring  u  large  district  free  from  slavery  to  Texas,  whose  b»» 
carried  slavery  over  it,  and  subjected  the  residue  to  a  territckrial  gov* 
ernment,  as  it  also  subjected  Utah,  and  stipulated  tbnl  the  ftititre 
states  to  be  organized  in  those  territories  should  be  admittad  either 
as  free  states  or  as  slave  states,  as  they  should  elect  I  pass  over  the 
portions  of  this  arrrangement  which  did  not  bear  djr»x^tlj  oo  the 
point  in  conflict.  The  federal  government  presented  this  conipro 
niise  to  the  people  &s  a  comprebensive,  final  and  perpetual  adjust- 
ment of  all  then  existing  and  all  future  questions  having  any  relation 
to  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the  territories  or  elsewhere.  Tbe 
country  accepted  it  with  that  proverbial  faeilitj^  which  free  staU* 
practice,  when  time  brings  on  a  steni  conflict  which  popular  paasions 
provoke,  and  at  a  distance  defy.     This  halcyon  ]  '  '  ,il 

not  ceased  to  be  celebrated,  when   new-born    i  !., 

travel  and  labor  required  an  opening  of  the  region  iu  the  old  pro^ 
vinee  of  Louisiana  north  of  36°  30',  which  had  been  reserved  in 
1820,  and  dedicated  to  free  labor  and  free  states.  The  old  qoestino 
was  revived  in  regard  to  that  territory,  and  took  tbe  ixarrow  name 
of  the  Kausas  question,  just  us  the  stream  which  lake  Superior  dia- 
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sarges,  now  contracting  itself  into  rivere  and  precipitating  itaelf 

lowrn  rapida  and  cataracts,  and  now  spreading  onl  its  wsitera  into 

3n>ad  seas,  assumes  a  new  name  with  every  change  of  form,  but 

>nlinue8,  nevertheless,  the  same  majestic  and  irresistible  flood  under 

r«>very  change,  increasing  in  depth  and  in  Viilumr  until  it  Iosoh  itnolf 

in  ilie  all-absorbing  ocean. 

No  one  bad  ever  said  or  even  thought  that  the  law  of  freedom  iu 
[this  region  could  be  repealed,  impaired  or  evaded.     Its  constitution' 
lity  had  indeed  been  questioned  at  the  time  of  its  enactment:  but 
118,  with  all  other  ol»je«".tions,  had  been  surrendered  as  part  of  the 
compromise.     It  was  regarded  as  bearing  the  sanction  of  the  public 
faiili.  as  it  certainly  had  those  of  time  and  acquicaccncc.     But  the 
hiVfJiulding  people  of  Missouri  looked  across  the  border  into  Kaii- 
3,  and  oi>vited  the  land.     I'he  slave  states  could  not  fail  to  sympa- 
tliitte  with  them.     It  seemed  as  if  no  org^mization  of  government 
juld  be  eflected  in  ihe  territory.     The  senator  from  Illinois  projected 
scheme.     Under  his  vigorous  leading,  congress  created  two  terri- 
tories, Nebraska  and  Kansjis.     The  farmer  (the  more  northern  one) 
light,  it  was  flupfK>sed,  be  settled  without  slavery,  and  becjome  a  free 
litate,  or  several  free  sUiti-s.     The  latter  (the  southern  one)  was  acces- 
sible to  the  slave  states*,  bordered  on  one  of  them,  and  was  R'ganied 
I  amtaining  a  region  inviting  to  slavehohlers.     S«j  it  might  be  settled 
by  them,  and  bix'ome  one  or  more  slave  states.     Thus  indirectly  a 
Further  compromise  might  be  etfected,  if  tliK  Mis.sr)uri  prohibitir)n  of 
1820  should  be  ubrogated.    Congress  abmgated  it,  with  the  special 
md   efftH-iive  cou|H;ration  of  the  presiilent,  and  thus  the  national 
:<jvenjm<'nl   <lirtetly    intervened   in   favor  of  slave   labor.     Lt^ud 
renidustrunces  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its  violation  of 
Ihe  national  faith,  were  silenced  by  clamorous  avowals  of  a  disci^very 
that  congrrwi  had  never  had  any  right  to  intervene  in  the  territoric* 
for  or  against  slavery,  but  that  the  cilisw-'ns  of  the  United  StAl(.4 
»idiDg  within  «  territory,  hod,  like  the  pe<4»lc  of  every  state,  exclu* 
r?  -         rlinrity  and  jurisdiction  over  nlavcry,  as  one  of  the  domestic 
J  The  KanNis-Nebnwka  act  only  recogni/Anl  and  affirmed 

Ihts  right,  a«  it  was  said,     llie  theory  was  not  indeed  new,  but  » 
which  hud  for  some  lime  gnrn'  hIk)uI  sr'cking  among 
I J  ^      lies  the  charity  of  nddption,  undt-r  the  name  of  squntt^T 

>vereignty.     It  was  now  bnmght  to  the  font  and  baptized  with  the 
stive  appellation  of  popular  sovereignty.     It  was  idle  for 
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a  tinie  toaay  that,  under  the  Missouri  proliibition.  freemen  in  the  tei 
ritofy  bad  all  the  rights  which  freemen  cxjuld  dtsire — perfect 
dom  to  do  everything  but  establish  slavery.     Popular  sorei 
iSlBsred  the  indulgenoe  of  a  taste  uf  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
koowledlge  of  evil  as  well  as  of  g(><»d — n  more  perfect  fi 
Insomuch  aa  the  proposition  aeemed  to  come  from  a  free  state, 
dare  autes  could  cot  resist  ita  Reductions,  although  s: 
mm  that  they  were  deluave.    Consequently  a  small  m 
atresm  of  slave  labor  was  at  onoe  forced  into  Kansaa,  engineev 
a  large  number  of  politicians,  advocfltes  at  once  of  slavery  and< 
federal  administration,  who  proceeded  with  great  baste  to 
the  means  so  to  carry  the  first  election  as  to  obtain  the  laws  nc 
sary   for  the  protection  of  slavery.     It  is  one  tbinp,   however, 
expunge  statutes  from  a  national  code,  and  quite  another  to 
a  national  institution,  even  though  it  be  only  a  monument  of 
dom  located  in  the  desert,     Nebnisku  wiis  resigned  to  free 
without  a  struggle,  and  Kansas  became  the  theatre  of  the  first 
national  c<inflict  between  slaveholding  and  free-lubor  immif 
met  face  to  face^  to  organize,  through  the  machinery  of  rrpul 
action,  a  civil  community. 

The  parlies  differed  as  widely  in  their  apptnntments,  oonduc 
bearing,  as  in  their  principles*    The  free  laVwrers  came  into 
ritory  with   money,  horses,  cattle,  implements  and  t-ngines,' 
energies  concentrated  by  n^soeiutiuns  and  slrengtheneil  by  tl>e 
uition  of  some  of  the  states.     They  miirkod  out  farms  and  sit 
mills,  towns  and  cities,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  build,  Ut  plow 
to  sow.     They  proposed  to  debate,  to  diacu/w,  to  organize  pcac 
and  to  vote,  and  to  abide  the  canvass.     The  slave-labor  party  > 
the  territory  irrepulurly,  staked  out  p(»s?essioii8,  m;irke*l  the 
then,  in  mi«t  instiinces,  withdrew  to  the  states  from  which  the} 
come,  to  sell  their  new  acquisitions,  or  to  return  and  resume  tfa 
RA  circumstan&^s  should  render  one  course  or  the  other  expedient 
They  left  armed  men  in  the  territory  to  keep  watch  and 
to  summon  externrd  aid,  either  to  vote  or  to  fight,  ns  should  bo  j 
necessa  ry.    They  were  forti  fled  by  the  favor  of  the  nd  rn  i  n  istratioi 
aasiimed  to  act  with  its  authority.     Intolerant  of  d«"biite,  and  d« 
they  Imrrietl  on  the  elections  which  were  to  be  so  perverted 
usurpation  should  be  established.     They  rang  out  their  sttini 
when  tlio  appointed  time  came,  and  armed  bunds  of  parttsanR, | 
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lies  near  and  remoU?,  invadt-d  and  entered  the  territory,  with  l«iin- 
ners,  ammunition,  provisions  nnd  forage,  and  encamped  around  tbe 
polls.     They  seized  tbe  ballot-boxe«,  replace<l  the  judges  of  elections 
witli  partirtana  of  tbeir  own,  drove  away  their  opponent-^,  filled  iho 
boxes  with  aa  many  votes  as  the  exigencies  demanded,  and,  leaving 
i  the  results  to   be  returned  by  reliable  hands,  they  marched  b«ek 
again  to  their  distant  homes,  to  cclcl.>ratc  the  conquest,  and  exult  in 
the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  slavery  upon  the  soil  so  long 
I  conseurated  to  freedom.     Thus,  in  a  sijigle  day,  they  became  parents 
«>f  a  state  without  aflootion  for  it,  and  childless  again  without  bereave* 
monL     In  this  first  hour  of  trial,  the  new  system  of  popular  sove- 
reignty sigiially  failed — fiiiled  because  it  is  impossible  to  organize,  by 
[one  ringlti  act,  in  one  day,  a  community  perfi<cily  free,  perfectly 
«<>vereign,  and  perfectly  cuinstituted,  out  of  dementi  unassimilated, 
nnarranged  and   unw>mposed.     Fi«e  labf)r  rightfully  won  the  day. 
Slave  labor  wrested    the   victory  U>  itself  by  fraud   and    violence. 
Instead  of  a  free  r('{)ublican  goveriiinent  in  the  U-rrilory,  such  as 
jxjpulur  8<ivereignty  had  pnjtnised,  there  was  then  and  tbencefonli  a 
hateful  usuqiation.     This  usurpation  proceeded  without  delay,  and 
without  compunction,  to  disfrancbisfl  the  people.     It  transferred  the 
slave  code  of  Missouri  to  Kuns^,  without  stopping  in  all  cases  u> 
substitute  the  namo  of  llie  new  territory  for  that  of  the  old  state. 
It  practically  suspended  p<)pular  elections  for  three  years — the  usurp- 
legislaturo  assigning  that  term  for  its  own  members,  while  it 
)mitte<l  all  .«ub«)rdinate  trusts  to  agents  appointi-d  Vjy  itself.     It 
Imrretl  the  courts  and  the  juries  to  its  nilversaries  by  test  oaths,  and 
le  it  a  crime  to  think  what  one  pleased,  and   lo  writ<?  and  print 
kt  one  thought.     It  lK>rn)weil  all  the  enginery  <if  tyranny  but  the 
'  torture  from  the  practice  of  the  Stuarts.    The  party  i>f  ftv«  labor 
apptuiled  to  the  governor  (R<M<der)  t<»corr«rt  the  faliw  «'I«;tion  returns. 
Ho  intervened,  but  inertiTHuilly,  and  yet  evi-n  for  that  intervention 
d«iUounoed  by  tlie  aclministration  organs,  and,  ndur  long  and 
'tmaoceptabU;  ••xpli«nalion«,  he  wiis  Removed  from  office  by  the  presi- 
dent.    The  new  governor  (Shannon)  sustained  for  o,  while  the  uj^urpu- 
;  tion,  but  fnilecl  to  eflect  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  nhhr>ugh  ho 
organized  as  a  militia  an  anne.tl  partisiin  band  of  adventurers  who 
intruded  them-Helves  into  the  t«;^ri^)ry  to  force  slavery  upon  tbo 
jle.     With  the  active  wiop'ration  of  this  b»in«l,  the  party  of  slave 
'labor  disarmed  the  fnec-statc  emigrants  who  had   now  learned  tho 
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necessity  of  being  prepared  for  8rlf-<lefotise,  on  the  borders 
territory  and    on  the  distant  roatis  and   rivers  which   led  it 
They  destroyed  a  bridge  that  free-lab<jr  men  used  io  their  wav  l 
seat  of  government,  sacked  a  hotel  where  they  lodged,  ai>d 
up  and  cast  into  the  river  a  press  which  was  the  organ  of  their( 

The  people  of  Kansi«8,  thus  deprived,  not  merely  of  aelf-i 
inent,  but  even  of  peuee,  tranquillity  and  security,  fell  back 
ijialienable  revolutionary  right  of  voluntary  reorganization, 
determined,  however,  with  a<lmirab]e  temper,  judguient,  aodlc 
to  oiinduct  their  proceedings  for  this  purpose  in  deference  ant 
ordination  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  accordij 
the  line  of  safe  precedents. 

After  due  elections,  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter 
they  organized  provisionally  a  state  government  alToj-.  '■ 
the  hands  of  provisional  senators,  and  &  provisional  r- 
they  submitted  their  constitution   to  congress^  and   prayed 
admitted  as  a  free  state  into  the  Federal  Union.     The  federal 
rities  lent  no  aid  to  this  movement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
dent  and  senate  contemptuously  rejected  it,  and  denounced 
treason,  and  all  its  actors  and  abettors  as  disli»yal  to  the  Union, 
army  was  dispatched  into  the  territory,  intended  indt't^  to  pns 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obey  and  sustain  the  usurpation, 
provisional  legislature,  which  had  met  to  confer,  and  to  adopt  far 
means  to  urge  the  prayers  of  the  people  upon  congress,  wene^ 
pcracd  by  the  army,  and  the  state  oflRcers  provisionally  elocted,! 
had  committt.'d  no  criminal  act,  were  arrested,  indicted,  aod  be 
the  fedenU  camp  as  state  prisoners.      Nevertheless,  the  pe«>p| 
Kansas  did  not  acquiesce.    The  usurpation  remained  a  barren  a^ 
nty,  defied,  derided  and  despised. 

A  national  election  was  now  approaching,  ExciteinenI  withii 
sympathies  without  the  territory  must  be  allaye<l.  Governor 
Bun  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Geary  was  appointed  his  succensor. 
exacto<l  submission  to  the  statutes  of  the  usurpation,  but  prcjii 
equality  in  their  ndTnini.stration.  Ue  induced  a  repeal  of  amm 
tbose  stitates  which  were  most  obviously  uneons^titutional,  * 
dcdarcd  an  amnesty  for  politici\l  offenses.     He  |  '    '   '  !•  le 

tunf  of  the  usiirpjtiion  t4i  ordain  audi  for  a  eonv.  omi 

tit  fi>rm  a  constitution,  if  the  mejisure  should  be  approved  by  ft  ] 
lar  vote  nt  an  elocUon  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.     To  vole  at 
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nn  eiectjon  was  to  recognize  and  tolerate  tbe  usurpation,  as  well  aB 
^  to  submit  to  disfranchising  luws,  and  to  hazard  a  reuewul  of  tbe 
I^P  frauds  and  violence  by  which  the  usurpation  had  been  esttiblishcd. 
^  On  no  account  would  the  legislature  agree  that  the  projected  consti- 
^^  tuliou  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  alter  it  should  have  been 
^P perfected  by  the  convention.     The  refusal  of  this  juot  measure,  »o 

necessary  lo  the  public  security  in  caae  of  surprise  and  fraud,  was  a 

(DonfcMMioii  of  tiie  purpose  on  the  part  of  tlie  usurpation  to  carry  a 
DOOHtitution  into  etl'ect  by  surprise  and  fraud.  The  governor  insisted 
on  this  provision,  and  demanded  of  the  president  of  tbe  United 
Siiitefi  the  removal  of  a  pnrtiul  and  tyrannicid  judge.  lie  failed  to 
gain  either  measuix-,  and  incurred  the  displeiksure  of  tbe  usurpation 
by  seeking  them.  He  fled  i'rom  the  territory.  The  free  state  party 
stood  alo«jf  from  the  {.Mills,  and  a  canvass  showed  that  some  twenty- 
tlirce  hundred,  less  than  a  ihird  ot  the  people  of  the  territory,  had 
aaoctioned  the  call  of  a  convention,  while  tbe  presence  of  the  army 

I  alone  held  the  territory  under  a  forced  truce. 
At  this  juncture,  the  new  iederal  administration  came  in,  under  a 
president  who  had  obtained  sucocfls  by  tbe  intervention  at  the  polls 
of  ft  thinl  party — an  ephemerid  (organization,  built  u]x»n  a  foreign 
and  frivolous  issue,  which  had  just  strength  enough  and  life  enough 
b>  give  to  a  pro-slavery  party  the  aid  required  to  produce  that  un> 
toward  result      The  new  president,  under  a  show  of  mtxieraiion, 
masked  a  more  effV-ctual  intervention  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
^    in  ^vor  of  slave  \a.b*iT  and  a  slave  state.     Before  coming  into  office, 
|hhe  approached,  or  was  approached,  by  the  supreme   court  of  the 
^■United  SUttes.     On  their  docket  was,  through  some  chance  or  design, 
an  action  which  an  obscure  negro  man  in  Missouri  had  bn^ught  for 
bis  freedom  against  his  rt^puUnl  muster.     The  court  had  arrived  at 
ibe  conclusion,  on  solctnn  argument,  that  insomuch  as  this  unfortu- 
nate negro  hiid,  thn>ugh  somi;  ignonince  or  chicane  in  special  plead- 
ing,  admitted   what  could  not   have  been   proved,   that   be    had 
'lotn  some  African  who  had  once  been  held  in  bondage, 
•■  he  was  not,  in  view  of  the  constitution,  a  citizen  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  therefore  could  not  implead  tbe  reputed  moih 
|trr  in  the  fMlcral  courts;  an<l  on  thisgronn'l  th'  -court  were 

irpparcd  to  dismixs  the  action,  for  want  of  ju ..   <n  over  the 

litor^s  pcT*»n.     This  deciwon,  certainly  as  rej>ugnant  to  the  Decla- 
iiion  of  In<le|x»nd*"nce  and  lo  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  to 
Vol.  IV  74 
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the  instincts  of  humanity,  nevertheless  would  bo  one  which,  j 
exhaust  all  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  an<i  cxeluJe  cxinsidi.-rut 
all  other  questions  that  had  been  raised  upon   the  reoard^ 
counsel  who  had  ap{)enred  for  the   negro  had    Tolaiite«r 
motives  of  charity,  and,  ignorant  of  course  of  the  disposition 
was  to  be  made  of  the  cause,  had  argued  that  his  client  had  hii 
freed  from  slavery  by  operation  of  the  Missouri  prohibitit 
The   opposing  counsel,    paid   by    the  defending   slavehc 
insisted,  in  reply,  that  that  famous  statute   was   unconstit 
The  mock  debate  had  been  heard  in  the  chamber  of  the  cour 
basement  of  the  capitol,  iu  the  presence  of  the  curious  viiutotaj 
seat  of  government,  whom  the  dullness  of  a  judicial  invest 
could  not  disgust.     The  court  did  not.  hrsitate  fo  please  the  itic 
president,  by  seizing  this  extraneous  and  idle  forensic  disci 
c^jnverting  it  into  an  occasion  for  pronouncing  an  opiniui 
Missouri  prohibition  was  void,  and  that,  by  force  of  the  consttl 
slavery  existed,  with  all  the  elements  of  property  in  man  o%'» 
in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  paramount  ti>  iiny 
sovereignty  within  the  territories,  and  even  to  the  authority 
gress  itself. 

In  this  ill-omened  act,  the  supreme  court  forgot  ita  own 
which  had  always  before  been  maintained  with  just  judicial  j< 
They  forgot  that  the  province  of  a  court  is  simply  "/'• 
not  at  all  "Jus  dare."     They  forgot,  also,  that  one  ' 
doe-  more  harm  than  many  foul  examples;  for  \}\t  last  do  b«l 
nipt  the  stream,  while  the  former  coiTupleth  the  fountain." 
they  and  the  president  alike  forgot  that  judicial  u.'iuritation 
odious  and  intolerable  than  any  other  among  the  mnnifcdd  practic 
of  tyranny. 

The  day  of  inauguration  came — the  first  one  among  all  tbi 
brations  of  that  great  national  pageant  that  was  to  be  deaecr 
a  coalition  between  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  to  i 
mine  the  national  legislature  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,| 
president,  attended  by  the  usual  lengthene<l  procession,  arrive 
took  his  seat  on  the  portico.     The  supreme  court  atl^^ntlrd  hit 
in  robes  which  yet  exacted  public  rvvcrenc*.     The  p«>plr,  ni 
of  the  inijiort  of  the  whisperings  carried  on  between  the  pr 
and  the  chief  justice,  and  imbued  with  veneration  for  liolh,  Rl 
avenues  and  gardens  far  away  as  the  eye  could  reacb.     Tbej 
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Joftt  addressed  them  in  wonla  as  bland  as  those  which  the  woret  of 
all  the  Roman  emperors  pmnounced  when  he  jissiunt'd  the  pur|vle, 
lie  annouuced  (vaguely,  indeed,  but  with  self-sutisfaction)  the  forth- 
coming extra-judicial  exposition  of  the  constitution,  and  pledged  hi» 
laabmission  to  it  aa  authoritative  and  ilnal.  The  chief  justice  and 
associates  remained  silent  The  senate,  too,  were  there— consti- 
tational  witnesses  of  the  transfer  of  atlmiuistration.  They  too  wera 
silent,  although  the  promised  usurpation  was  to  subvert  the  autho- 
rity over  more  than  half  of  the  empire  which  congress  had  assumed 
ootemporaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  nation,  and  had  exercised 
without  interruption  for  near  seventy  years.  It  cost  the  president^ 
under  the  circumsUinces,  little  exercise  of  magimnimity  now  to  pro- 
tnifle  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  ou  whose  neck  be  had,  with  the  aid 
of  the  supreme  court,  hung  thi:  millstone  of  slavery,  a  fair  trial  in 
their  attempt  to  cast  it  otf,  and  burl  it  to  the  earth,  when  they  should 
come  to  organisse  a  state  governments  AlasI  that  even  this  cheap 
promise,  uttered  under  such  great  solemnities,  was  only  umde  to  be 
broken ! 

The  pageant  ended.  On  the  oth  of  March,  the  judges,  without 
even  exchanging  their  silken  robes  for  courtiers'  gowns,  paid  their 
salutations  to  the  president,  in  the  executive  palace.  Doubtlessly 
the  president  reci-ived  ihem  as  graciously  as  Charles  the  First  did  rlio 
judges  who  had  at  his  instance  subverted  tlie  statutes  of  English 
liberty.  Ou  tlie  6th  of  March,  the  stipreme  court  dismis8«*d  tho 
negro  suitor,  Drvd  Seott,  to  return  to  his  bor»dage;  an<l  having  thus 
disposed  of  that  private  action  for  an  alleged  private  wrong,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  juristlietion  in  the  ease,  tliey  pro<'ec(led  with 
amosing  solemnity  to  pronounce  the  opinion,  that  if  they  had  had 
such  jurisdiction,  still  the  unfortunate  negro  would  have  had  to 
remain  in  bondage,  unrelieved,  because  the  Missouri  prohibifiim 
violates  rights  of  general  property  involved  in  slavery,  paramount 
to  the  amhority  of  congress.  A  few  days  lat«?r,  copies  of  this 
opinion  were  multiplied  by  the  senate's  press,  and  scattered  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  broadcast  over  the  larid,  and  their  publicjitiim 
has  not  yet  been  disowned  by  the  senate.  Simultaneously,  I)n;d 
Soott,  wlio  had  played  the*  hand  of  dummt/  in  this  interesting  p»liti- 
game,  unwittingly,  yet  1o  the  c^>mpleto  Kitisfaetinn  of  Win 
iry,  wai*  voluntarily  emancipnU^l;  and  thus  received  from  his 
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master,  as  a  reward,  ibe  freedom  wbich  tbe  court  had  denied 
a  ngltt 

Tbe  new  president  of  tbe  United  States  Imving  organh 
fonriidnblc  judicial  Imtlerv  at  xhv  ca|.it.)|,  was  now  ready  tc 
his  jictive  demonstrations  of  iiitcrvenlion  in  tbe    territory, 
occurred,  not  a  new  want,  but  nn  old  one  revived — a  gover 
KunsnsL     Roliert  J.  Walkir,  l)orn  and  reareil  in  Pcnnsvlvunia 
slnti>,  but  lung  n  citizen  nod  resident  of  Mi.^sisHippi,  a  slav* 
eminent  for  talent  and  industry,  devtjted  to  tbe  prchideut 
party,  plausible  and  persevering,  untiring  and  i-ffieicnt,  seeox 
tbe  man  to  eonduet  tbe  frauduKnl  inclioate  prf)C«rdinc-     ' 
jeeted  Lecompton  convention  tt>  aeondusion,  by  diviii 
of  free  labor  in  tbe  territory,  or  by  casting  upon  ihetn  tbe 
bility  of  deftrnting  tljeir  own  fiivorite  policy  by  iniprr.i  ; 
contumacy.      lie  wanted  for  tbis  purpose  only  an  tw  ■ 
command  of  the  executive  excbequtr  ol"  promises  of  favor 
tbreatfl  of  punisbment,     Fre«leriek  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee, 
able  and  capable,  of  p<r8ua.sivc  addrew,  but  honei»t  ambit 
appitinled  bis  secretary.      Tbe  new  agents   6«x>n  found  tbt 
aasunied  a  task  tbat  would  tax  nil  tbcir  energii-s  and  requi 
adn^ilness.     On  tlie  one  side,  the  hlavi-iubor  psiriy  were  di 
to  circumvent  tbe  people,  and  secui*,  through  the  Leconipt 
venlion,  a  slave  Blate.     On  the  other,  the  people  were  watchfu 
deterniined   not  to   be  circumvented,  and  in   no   caw    to  st 
Bleelions  for  delegates  to  tbat  body  were  at  hand.     The 
had  required  a  census  and  registry  of  voters  to  be  made  by 
rities  designated  by  itself,  and  this  duty  bad  been  only 
perroruied  in  fifleen  of  tbe  thirty-four  counties,  and  altogether < 
te<1  in  the  other  nineteen.      The  party  of  slave  labor  insisted 
payment  of  taxes  as  a  condition  of  suffrage.     The  frc«<labor  partjj 
det'iiK'tl  the  whole  prfxjceding  void,  by  reason  of  the  osur 
practised,  and  of  the  defective  arrangements  for  the  electiutk 
discovered  a  design  to  surprise  in  the  refusal  of  any  guarani 
tbe  tonstitulion,  when  framed,  should  be  submitted  to  the  peoj 
their  aeoeptonce  or  njection,  preparatory  to  an  application  uni 
Cot  tbe  admission  of  Kansiis  into  the  Union,     The  g<>vemor, 
ing  from  the  am]>le  trcjiaury  of  the  exi-cutive  at  his  ct»mmand,  ( 
due  exhibitions  of  the  army,  and  threatened  the   people  wil 
acceptance  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  however  obnoxio 
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tnem,  if  tbey  shouM  refuse  to  vote.  With  thcHe  menaces,  he  judi- 
ciously mingled  promises  of  fabulous  quantities  of  laud  for  the 
endowment  of  rouds  and  education.  Ho  dispensed  with  the  test 
oaths  and  taxes,  himcntod  the  defects  of  eensus  and  registry,  and 
promised  the  rejection  of  the  constitution,  by  himself,  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  by  congress,  if  a  full,  fair,  and  complete  submission  of 
the  constitution  should  not  be  rnadc  by  the  convention;  and  he 
obtained  and  puhlisheil  pledges  of  such  submission  by  the  party 
conventions  which  uomimited  the  cjindidates  for  delegates,  and  even 
by  an  imposing  number  of  those  candidates  themselves.  The  people 
stood  alix)f,  and  refused  to  vote.  The  army  protected  the  polls. 
The  slavedabor  party  alone  voted,  and  voted  with<.iut  legal  restraint, 
aad  ao  achieved  an  easy  formal  success  by  casting  some  two  thousiind 
balloia. 

Just  in  tbi!?  conjuncture,  however,  the  term  of  three  years'  service 
irbich  the  usurping  legislature  bad  fixed  for  its  own  members  ex- 
pired, and  elections,  aulhorize^l  by  itself,  were  to  be  held,  for  the 
choice,  not  otdy  of  new  members,   but  of  a  delegate  to  eoriga-sa. 
While  the  Lecompton  convention   waa  a«)embling,    the  free-labor 
ty  determined  to  attend  these  territorial  elections,  and  oonttjst, 
t>Ttbem,  for  self-government  within  the  territory.     They  put 
nomination,  on  the  expre»»  ground  of  repudiation  of 
the   whole  Lecompton    prooeoding.     The   Lecompton  conventioa 
prudently  adjourned  to  a  day  beyond  the  elections.     The  parties 
oont<Mided  at  the  ballot-boxes,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  aitd 
i  conclusive  triumph  of  the  froe-labor  party.     For  a  moment,  tbia 
victory,  so  important,  was  jeoparded  by  the  fraudulent  presentmion 
lof  spurious  and  fabricated  returns  of  elections  in  almost  uninhabited 
icta,  saflScicnt  to  transfer  the  triumph  to  the  slave-labor  party, 
riftnd  the  fn^e-sUito  party  was  procr^ding  to  vindicate  it  by  force. 
The  governor  and  wxTetiiry  detected,  prove*!,  and  exposed,  this 
atrocious  fraud.    The  Lecompton  convention  denouticed  them,  and 
[  complainta  against  them  poured  in  u[K>n  the  pn.-sident,  from  the  slnve- 
I  holding  Mates.     They  were  (loominl  from  that  time.    The  president 
jwa*  nilent.     The  Lecompton  convention  proceeded,  and  framed  a 
f  constitution  which  d»?clarca  slavery  p4.'rj>ctual  and  irreversible,  and 
poetpon<*«  any  alteration  of  its  own  provisions  until  after  186-1,  by 
I  which  time  they  ho|>ed  that  slavery  might  have  gained  too  det^p  a 
hold  in  the  soil  of  Kansas  to  be  in  danger  of  being  uprooted.     All 
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this  was  easy ;  but  now  came  the  qutstion  whetl»er  the  cons 
should  be  submitted  tu  Uie  iHM^ple.     It  was  cunfesiKsl  that 
obnoxious  to  them,  and,  if  submitietl,  would  be  rejt'ctcd  wi 
iiatidii   and  conterapL      Au  oilicial  emissary  from  Washinj 
8U|i|iosfd  to  have  .sugg\aled  the  s«jlmiun  which  was  adopted. 
wiis  a  submissiou  ia  form,  but  not  in  UeU    The  presideuc  of 
vtiiiioii,  without  any  laws  to  preserve  the  purity  of  tLe  franc 
jienalties  for   its  violation,   waa  authoriaid   to  designate   b 
agents,  altogether  irrespectively  of  the  territorial  authoritii 
witli  their  aid  to  hold  an  elt-ction,  in  which  there  should  be 
allowed  or  received,  if  agaiuat  the  constitution  itself     Eada 
was  peritiitti'd  tn  cast  a  ballot  ^  for  the  eonstitutiou  with  slavi 
or  "for  tlie  constitution  with  no  slavery;"  and  it  was  fiirth 
viik'd,  that  the  coiistitutioti  shoald  stand  entire,  if  a  majo 
votes  should  be  cast  for  the  ooitsliiution  with  slavery,  while 
other  hand,  if  the  ranjority  of  votes  oast  aboold  be  "  tor  the 
tutiou  with  no  slavery,"  then  the  exUting  sUiTery  should 
didturbed,  but  should  i«main,  witb  its  oontiooanoe,  by  the 
of  its  unhappy  victims  by  det«ent  forever.     But  evoo  thiA  m 
shadow  of  a  choice  between  fonns  of  a  slave  state  ooostitu! 
made  to  depertd  on  thu  taking  of  a  test  oath  to  support  and 
tain  it  iu  the  form  which  sbiiuld  be  preferred  by  the  nut 
tboee  who  should  vote  on  •  nh  that  hunuliatkm. 

governor  saw  that  by  conni-. ..  _  ...  ....;  ,  lUful  and  w-i.-V-.^l 

shoald  both  shipwreck  bis  fame  and  beocwae  r 

var.    He  retnoostntcd,  and  appealed  to  his  p 

the  Uoited  Statrs,  to  condemn  it     Denancut..,.   -w«d 

tbit  heeomftott  {Mirty  within  the  territory,  and  denunctatiOQS  do  h 
violeat  fk>m  the  slaw  «talaf  were  bis  greeting  at  Uie  oatioaal  caphi 
TW  presMknt  disappointed  hia  most  effective  friend  and  wiat 
coonaefer.*  Tbb  prasent  ooa^fress  had  now  assemble*!.  The  pra 
(Imm»  a»  if  fearfbl  of  delay,  Ibrestallcd  oar  attention  with  nsoot 
■wf  ifaitii.ing  to  overlook  tht  manifest  obfections  to  the  txmamctia 
atti  to  neisaid  tb«>  anticipated  result  of  tbi5  mock  clecboo,  then  o 
y«t  held,  as  eqoivaleat  to  an  aooeptaooc  of  the  conadtation  bj  t 
yciupk  iiB^  alleging  that  •:  to 

eubof  .-.  >lt>r  the  **oonaittL...  .  ,         ...c  fiibe 

deceiliul  ballot  for  the  "  consttkation  with  no  alaverj,**  would 

•  Sm  Bokart  JL  Walkar^ 
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be  regarded  as  drawing  after  it  the  consequences  of  actual  acceptance 
and  adoption  of  the  constitution  itself.  His  argument  was  a\K>\o- 
getic,  SIS  it  lamented  that  the  constitution  had  not  been  fairly  sub- 
mitted ;  and  Jesuitical,  as  it  urged  that  the  people  might,  when  once 
admitted  as  a  state,  change  the  constitution  at  their  pleasure,  in 
defiance  of  the  provision  which  postpones  any  change  seven  years. 
Copies  of  the  message  containing  these  arguments  were  transmit- 
tetl  to  the  territory,  to  confound  and  disliearten  the  free-state  party, 
and  obtain  a  surrender,  at  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  2l8t  of 
December,  on  the  questions  submitted  by  the  convention.  The  people, 
however,  were  neither  misled  nor  intimidated.  Alarmed  bv  this  act 
of  connivance  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  with  their 
oppressors,  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  last  abitrament  of  nations. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Stanton,  now  governor  ad  viterim,  issued  his  pro- 
cliiination,  calling  the  m-w  territorial  legislature  to  assemble  to 
provide  for  prt-serving  the  public  peace.  An  executive  spy  dispatched 
information  of  this  proceeding  to- the  presiilent  by  telegraph,  and 
instantly  Mr.  Stanton  cea.sed  to  be  secretary  and  governor  ad  interim, 
being  removed  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  service  of  Frederick 
P.  Stanton  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  but  in  a  manner  most  honorable 
to  himself.  His  chief,  Mr.  Walker,  was  less  wise  and  less  fortunaU'. 
He  resigned.  Paetus  Thrasea  (we  are  informed  by  Tacitus)  had  been 
often  present  in  the  senate,  when  the  fathers  descended  to  unworthy 
act8,  and  did  not  rise  in  opposition ;  but  on  this  occasion  when  Nero 

Srocured  from  them  a  decree  to  celebrate,  as  a  fi'stival,  the  day  on 
'hich  he  bad  murdered  his  mother,  Agrippina,  Pa3tus  left  his  seat, 
and  walked  out  of  the  chamber — thus  by  his  virtue  provoking 
future  vengeance,  and  yet  doing  no  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Possibly  Robert  J.  Walker  may  find  a  less  stern  historian. 

The  new  secretary,  Mr.  Denver,  became  governor  of  Kansas,  the 
fifth  incumbent  of  that  office  appointed  within  less  than  four  years, 
the  legal  term  of  one.  Happily,  however,  for  the  honor  of  the 
country,  three  of  the  recalls  were  made  (m  the  ground  of  the  virtues 
of  the  parties  disgraced.  The  j>ro-consuls  of  tlie  Roman  provinces 
wiTe  brouglit  back  to  the  capital  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 

The  proceetling  which  the  late  secretary  Stanton  had  so  wisely 
instituted,  nevertheles.H,  went  on;  and  it  has  become,  as  I  trust,  the 
principal  means  of  rescuing  from  tyranny  the  people  whom  he  gov- 
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erned  so  briefly  and  yet  so  well.     The  Leoompton  oonstrtat 
dinx-ted,  that  on  tbe  4th  of  January  elections  should  be  hcl 
the  state  offices  and  tbe  offices  of  members  of  ibc  legislnli 
member  of  congrcaa,  to  assume  their  trusts  whett   fbe  nt 
should  be  admitted  into  tbe  Union.     The  legialature  of  the 
now  enacted  salutary  laws  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
all  cases.     It  directed  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  be  sol 
II  fair  vote  on  that  day,  the  balhits  being  made  to  cxpreas  a  i 
to  the  constitution,  or  a  rejection  of  it,  with  or  without  slai 
The  free-labor  party  debated  anxiously  on  the  question, 
besides  voting  against  that  constitution,  they  should,  under 
vote  also  for  officers  to  assume  the  trusts  created  by  it,  if 
should  admit  the  «tale  under  it.     After  a  tnajority  had 
no  such  votes  should  be  cast,  a  minority  hastily  rejected  the  i 
and  nominated  candidates  for  those  places,  to  be  suppoi 
protest.     The  success  of  the  movement,  made  unilcr  the  mo^tj 
disadvantages,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  .strength.     WI 
election  held  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  allowing  all  fraudulent 
showed  some  six  thousand  majority  for  the  constitution  with  : 
over  s<jme  five  hundred  votes  for  the  constitution  without 
tbe  election  on  the  4lh  of  January  showed  an  aggregate  majc 
eleven  thousand  against  the  constitution  itself  in  any  form, 
choice,  under  protest,  of  a  representative  in' congress,  and  of  i 
majority  of  all  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  frec-lalxjr  pj| 
the  various  executive  and  legislative  trusts  under  tho 
constitution. 

The  territorial  legislature  has  abolished  slavery  by  a  law 
effect  in  Maix^h,  1858,  though  the  Lecompton  coostitatioiD  coDt 
provisions  anticipating,  and  designed  to  defeat,  this  great 
justice  and  humanity.     It  has  organized  a  militia,  which 
ready  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ag&inst  any 
The  president  of  the  Lecompton  constit^ition  has  flinl  the  ter 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  procure  fraudulent  returns  to 
the  already  declared  resulte  of  the  last  election,  and  he  br 
public  in  suspense  as  to  bLs  success  until  after  his  arrival  I 
capital,  and  the  decision  of  congress  on  tbe  acceptance  of 
compton  constitution.     In  the  meantime,  the  territorial  legS 
has  called  a  convention,  subject  to  the  popular  approval,  to 
in  March  next,  and  to  form  a  constitutiou  to  be  sabmitbed^ 
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ie,  and,  whea  adopU-d,  U)  be  the  organic  law  of  the  new  stat« 

inaas,  sabject  to  bur  udmistiioii  iuto  the  UiiitJii.     The  president 

of  the  United  Suites,  huviitg  reot-ived  the  Lecompton  constitution, 

has  submitted  it  to  congress,  and  insisting  that  the  vote  takiMi  on 

the  juggle  of  the  Li-cornpton  convention,  held  oo  the  Slst  of  Dec^-m- 

Iber,  is  legally  conclusive  of  its  acceptance  by  the  people,  uod  ubso* 

late  against  the  fair,  direct,  and   unimpeachable  rejection  of  it  by 

^that  people,  made  on  the  4th  of  January  Inst,  he  recommends  and 

urges  and  iinplor&s  the  admiHriion  of  Kansas  as  a  state  into  the  Fed- 

sral  Union,  under  that  fulse,  pret^mdcd,  and  spurious  constitution. 

[I  refrain  from  any  examination  of  this  cxtraonlinary  raessjtge.     My 

'recital  is  less  complete  than  I  have  hopcil,  if  it  does  not  overthrow 

all  the  prcfiident's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  a^^eeptnnce  of  the 

Leoomptou  constitution  as  an  act  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  however 

specious,  and  without  di-scending  to  any  detjdls.     In  congi\s*s,  those 

rho  seek  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  that  constitution,  strive  to 

[delay  the  admission  of  Minnesota,  until   their  oppxjiH'nts  shall  oom- 

I  promise  oti  that  paramount  question. 

This  is  a  concise  account  of  the  national  intervention  in  the  terri- 

I  tori«.'8  in  favor  of  slave  lalior  and  slave  stat«*s,  since  1820.     No  wonder 

jthut  thequmlion  befon?  us  excites  ai>prehensions  and  alarms.    There 

lU  at  lost  a  north  side  of  this  chamber,  a  nortli  side  of  the  chamlwr 

[l>f  representatives,  a  north  side  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  .south  sides 

>f  all  tht-sc.     Each  of  thorn  is  watchful,  jealou.H,  and  resolute.     If  it 

l<o  true,  as  has  so  ofV*n  been  asserted,  that  this  Union  cannot  survivH 

hho  decision  by  congress  of  a  direct  question  involving  the  adoption 

lof  a  free  state  which  will  establish  the  asoen«leni'y  of  fr«!e  stat^eii 

[under  the  constitution,  and  draw  after  it  the  re-ntoration  of  the  influ- 

ttjoe  of  freedom  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  conduct  of  the  govern- 

[ment,  then  the  day  of  di.HsoIution  m  at  hand. 

I  have  thus  arrived  at  the  third  circumstance  attending  the  Kansas 
IqueatioD  which  I  have  thought  worthy  of  consideration,  namelj, 
'that  the  national  intervention  in  the  territf»rie«  in  favor  of  slave 
[labor  and  slave  states  is  opposed  to  the  material,  moral,  and  social 
ideTelopmontii  of  the  republic.  The  propoaition  wems  to  involve  a 
lox,  but  it  is  ea«y  to  under«tanil  that  the  checks  which  Uie 
titution  ap[)lic9,  through  wise  precjkution,  to  the  relative  increaao 
)f  the  representation  of  the  free  statm  in  the  house  of  repreaenta- 
ivcA,  and  especially  in  the  senate,  cooperating  with  the  diSeronce<» 
Vou  IV  :a 
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of  temper  and  polilical  activity  between,  tbe  two  otftsseB  o 

may  direct  the  government  of  tbe  Federul  Union  in  one , 

•while  the  tendencies  of  the  nation  itself  popularly  reganlcd,  tie  to  A 
direction  exactly  opposite. 

Tbe  ease  und  success  which  attende*!  the  earlier  policy  of  inter 
vention  in  iiivor  of  free  labor  and  free  states,  aud  tbe  resistance  which 
the  converse  policy  of  intervention  in  favor  of  slave  lalxjr  and  &i«ve 
states  enaMinlers,  sufficiently  estjiblish  the  existence  of  the  aoUgo- 
nisra  between  the  government  and  the  nation  which  I  have  useftod. 
A  vessel  moves  quietly  and  fioac<fully  while  it  descends  with  the  ■ 
current  You  mark  ita  way  by  the  foam  on  its  track  only  when  il  T 
is  forced  against  the  tide,  I  will  not  dwell  on  other  proo&>-«iicb  s» 
the  more  riipid  growth  of  the  free  states,  the  rupture*  of  eodecda^- 
lical  Federal  Unions,  and  the  demoralization  and  disorganization  of 
political  parties.  . 

I  have  shown  why  it  is  that  the  Kansas  question  is  attended  bj  fl 
difficulties  and  dangers  <inly  by  way  of  prejmration  for  submittinj;  ™ 
my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  that  qumtaon  ooght 
to  be  determined  and  settled.  I  think,  with  great  deferet>ce  to  Hk 
judgments  of  others,  that  the  exfiedient,  jtenoeful  and  righi  way  v> 
determine  it,  is  to  reverse  tbe  existing  policy  of  intervention  in&Tof 
of  slave  labor  and  slave  stiites.  It  would  he  wise  to  reetore  tbe  li» 
Bouri  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Tbei«  w*» 
peace  in  the  territories  and  in  the  states  until  that  grt>at  statale  of 
freedom  was  subverted.  It  is  true  that  there  were  frequent  d«tett* 
here  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  tliat  there  were  profound  svmf«- 
ihiea  among  the  jtwiple,  awakened  by  or  re.sponding  to  thonedebatn. 
But  what  was  congress  in.stiluted  for  but  deliate  ?  What  maltM  tbe 
American  people  to  differ  from  all  i»ther  nations,  but  this* — that  whOe 
among  them  power  enforces  silt-nee,  here  all  public  questions  air 
referred  to  debatt^",  free  debate  in  congress.  Do  you  tell  me  that  lb** 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  removed  the  fotindatioos  ot 
thiit  great  stntnte?  I  reply  that  they  have  done  no  atich  thing; 
they  could  not  ilo  it.  They  have  remanded  the  negr.)  man,  Drcd 
Scott,  to  the  custofly  of  his  master.  With  that  decree  we  bare 
nothing  here,  at  Kuist  nothing  now,  to  do.     This  is  ih«rcx'  4i« 

ju<lginent  rendered,  tbe  extent  of  any  judgment  they  eo.. ,cr. 

Already  the  pretended  further  decision  is  subverted  in  Kansas.    Ski 
it  will  be  in  every  free  suite  and  in  every  free  territor)-  of  the  L'nitcd 
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States.  The  supreme  court,  also,  can  reverse  its  spurious  judgment 
more  easily  than  we  could  reconcile  the  people  to  its  usurpation. 
The  supreme  court  attempts  to  command  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  principles  that  one  man  can  own  other  men,  and 
that  they  must  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  that  false  and  pernicious 
property.  The  jieople  of  the  United  Slates  never  can,  and  they  never 
will,  accept  principles  so  unconstitutional  and  so  abhorrent.  Never, 
never.  L«t  the  court  recede.  Whether  it  recede  or  not,  we  shall 
reorganize  the  court,  and  thus  reform  its  political  sentiments  and 
practices,  and  bring  them  into  harmon}'  with  the  constitution  and 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  In  doing  so,  wesliall  not  only  rca.'isurae  our 
own  just  authority,  but  we  shall  restore  that  high  tribunal  itself  to 
the  position  it  ought  to  maintain,  since  so  many  invaluable  rights  of 
citizens,  and  even  of  states  themselves,  depend  upon  ita  impartiality 
und  its  wisdom. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  the  slave  states  will  not  acquiesce,  but  will 
iUite?  Think  first  whether  the  free  states  will  awjuiesce  in  a 
sision  that  shall  not  only  be  unjust,  but  fraudulent  True,  they 
will  not  roenace  the  republic.  They  have  an  easy  and  wmple  remedy, 
namely,  to  lake  the  government  out  of  unjust  luid  unfaitliful  hands, 
and  commit  it  to  those  which  will  be  just  and  iuithful.  They  are 
ready  to  do  this  now.  They  want  only  a  little  more  harmony  of 
parpose,  and  a  little  more  completeness  of  organization.  These 
•will  result  from  only  the  least  addition  to  the  pressure  of  slavery 
upon  them.  You  are  lending  all  that  is  necessary,  and  even  more, 
in  this  rery  act.  But  will  the  slave  states  agitate  ?  Why  7  Brrcauae 
they  have  loetat  last  a  battlo  that  they  could  not  win,  nrjwisely  pro- 
voked, fought  with  all  the  advantages  of  strategy  and  intervention, 
and  on  a  field  chosen  by  themselves.  What  would  they  gain  ?  Can 
they  compel  Kan8.is  to  adopt  slavery  against  her  will  ?  Would  it 
be  neasonablc  or  just  to  do  it,  if  they  oiuld?  Was  negro  servitude 
ever  forced  by  the  sword  on  any  people  that  inherited  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  our  veins,  and  the  sentiments  which  make  u«  a 
fffe  people?  If  they  will  agitate  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  tbon 
how,  or  when,  by  what  concessions  we  can  make,  will  they  over  bo 
tlpfled?  To  what  end  would  they  agitate  ?  It  CAn  now  Kr  only  to 
ride  the  Union.  Will  they  not  nc«l  some  fairer  or  more  plausible 
excuse  for  a  propotdtion  so  desperate?  IIow  would  they  improve 
their  condition,  by  drawing  down  a  certain  ruin  upon  theiuselvcs? 
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"Would  they  gain  any  new  security  for  slavery  ?  Would  thev  not 
Lazaril  securities  that  are  invaluable?  They  who  talk  so  idly,  talk 
■what  they  do  not  know  themselves.  No  man  when  cool  am  prtv 
mise  what  he  shall  do  when  he  shall  be  inflamed ;  no  man  inflamed 
can  speak  for  his  actions  when  time  and  necessity  shall  bring  i«iee> 
tion.     Much  less  can  any  one  speak  for  states  in  such  cmcrgeodeii. 

But  I  shall  not  insist,  now,  on  so  radical  a  nieiisiirp  as  the  reston* 
tion  of  the  Missouri  prohibition,  I  Ictjow  how  difficult  it  is  Ibrpoww 
to  relinquish  even  a  pernicious  and  suicidal  policy  all  »t  onoe.  Wt 
may  attain  the  same  result,  in  this  particular  case  of  Kansn.«,  with- 
out going  back  so  far.  Go  back  only  to  the  ground  assumed  in 
1864,  the  ground  of  popular  sovereignty.  Happily  for  the  aaiiiora 
of  that  measure,  the  zealous  and  energetic  resist^mce  of  altuses 
practised  under  it  has  so  far  been  effective  that  popular  sovereigntT 
in  Kansas  may  now  be  made  a  fact,  and  liberty  there  may  be  re^i-otJ 
from  dtinger  through  its  free  exercise.  Popular  sovereignty  is  an 
epic  of  two  parts.  Part  the  first  presents  freedom  in  Kansas  lost 
Part  the  second,  if  you  will- so  consent  to  write  it,  shall  be  freedom 
in  Kansas  regained.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  ]  hail  the  enuuenl 
senator  from  Illinois  [ilr.  Doitglas]  and  his  associat<?8,  the  distin* 
guished  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stuakt],  and  the  youthfal,  bat 
most  brave  senator  from  California  [Mr.  Broderick].  The  late  Mr. 
Clay  told  us  that  Piovidence  has  many  ways  for  saving  oatioiMl 
God  forbid  that  I  should  consent  to  see  freedom  wounded,  beoaiUK 
my  own  lead  or  even  my  own  agency  in  saving  it  shonld  be  ivj«:ted. 
I  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  these  new  defenders  of  tkia  sacred 
ciiuse  in  Kansas,  and  I  will  award  them  all  due  praise,  wben  wt 
ehall  have  been  successful,  for  their  large  share  of  mcfrit  in  its  d^ 
live  ranee. 

Will  you  tell  me  that  it  is  difiBculi  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives  to  take  that  short  backward  step?  On  the 
contrary,  the  hardest  task  that  an  executive  dicuitor  ever  set,  or  p«^ 
liamentary  manager  ever  undertook,  is  in  prevent  this  very  rtrp 
from  being  taken.  Let  the  president  take  off  bis  band,  and  the  bow, 
bent  so  long,  and  held  to  its  tension  by  so  hard  a  prewore^  irifl 
relax,  and  straighten  itself  at  once. 

Consider  now,  if  you  please,  the  consequences  of  your  reftwd.  ff 
you  attempt  to  coerce  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  the  Leoomptoa 
constitution,  the  people  of  that  territory  will  resort  to  cJTil  war. 
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Toasre  pledged  to  put  down  iliat  rt-solution  by  tbe  sword.     Will 

I  the  people  listen  to  your  voice  amid  the  thunders  of  your  CAnnon? 
Let  but  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  free  citizen  be  sIuhI  there,  by  tho 
fodoral  army,  and  the  countenance  of  every  reproaentalive  of  a  free 
state,  in  either  house  of  congress,  will  blanch,  and  his  tongue  will 
refuse  to  utter  the  vole  nwessary  to  sustain  the  army  in  the  butchery 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Practically,  you  have  already  one  intestine  and  territorial  war — 
a  war  agjiinst  Drigham  Young,  in  Utah.     Can  you  carry  on  two, 

I  And  confine  the  tstrife  within  the  territories?  Can  you  win  both  ? 
A  wise  nation  will  never  provoke  more  than  one  enemy  at  one  time. 
J  know  that  you  argue  that  the  free  state  men  of  Kansas  are  imprao- 
tiuiiblc,  factious,  seditious.  Answer  me  three  nueslions :  Are  they 
not  a  majority,  and  so  proclaimed  by  the  people  of  Kansas?  Is  not 
this  quarrel,  for  the  right  of  governing  themselves  conceded  by  the 
federal  constitution?  Is  the  tyranny  of  forcing  a  hateful  govem- 
locnt  upon  them,  less  intolerable  than  three  cent)  impost  on  a  pound 
of  ti'^  or  live  cents  stamp  duty  un  a  promiascry  note?  You  say 
that  they  can  cliange  this  Lecompton  oonslitutio  j,  when  it  shall  once 
have  been  forced  upon  them.  licl  it  lie  abattdoned  now.  What 
>5uaranty  c:in  you  give  against  your  own  iutervenuon  to  prevent  that 
future  change  ?  What  security  can  you  give  for  your  own  adherence 
to  the  construction  of  the  constitution  which  you  adopt,  from  expe- 
iUency,  iti-day?     What  better  is  a  constitution  than  a  by-law  of  a 

[•e«jrp<iration,  if  it  may  b«  forced  on  a  state  to-day,  and  rejected  to- 
morrow, in  derogation  of  its  own  express  inhibition? 

I  penreive  thai,  in  the  way  of  argument,  I  have  passed  already 
from  the  gnmnil  of  expediency,  on  which  I  was  standing,  to  that  of 
right  And  justice.  Among  all  our  rcfinementa  of  constitutional 
l«mrning,  one  principle,  one  fundamental  principle,  has  been  faith- 
fully priwrved,  namely  :  That  the  new  states  mustc<^mie  voluntarily 
into  tho  Union  ;  tbcy  must  not  be  forced  into  it  "  Unite  or  die," 
vtaA  the  molto  addresftcd  to  the  stales  in  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Though  Kansas  sshould  perish,  she  cannot  be  brought  into  the  Union 
by  foroe. 

So  long  iLi  the  suit/'s  shall  come  in  by  free  consent,  their  n«lmi>t.«(ion 
will  be  an  act  of  union,  and  this  will  be  a  confederacy.     Whenever 

'  they  shall  bo  brought  in  by  fraud  or  foroe,  their  arlmission  will  be 
ao  not  of  consolidation,  and  the  nation,  ueaAing  to  be  a  confederacy. 
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win  become  in  reality  an  empire.  All  our  elcmenteiT  instniction  is 
■wrong,  or  else  tLis  change  of  the  constitution  will  subvert  the  libci^ 
ties  of  the  American  people. 

You  argue  the  consent  of  Kjinsas  fn>m  docun  "        m 

her  forced  and  partial  acquiescence,  under  your  t_      :  tn 

elections  fraudulently  conducted,  from  her  own  contumacy,  nnd  fmnt 
your  own  record.s,  made  up  here  against  her.  I  answer  the  whole 
argument  at  once :  Kansas  protests  here,  and  stands  by  your  oonfrr- 
sion,  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion  at  borne,  to  resist  the  annexation 
which  you  contend  she  is  sfiliciting  at  your  handsw 

If  your  proofs  were  a  thousand  times  stronger,  I  would  not  buld 
the  people  of  Kansas  bound  by  them.  They  all  are  contradictrd  by 
stern  facts.  A  people  am  be  bound  by  no  action  conducU-d  in  iheir 
name,  and  pretending  to  their  sanction,  unless  they  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  and  safety  in  giving  that  consent.  You  have  held  the  {•«»- 
pie  of  Kansas  in  duress  from  the  first  hour  of  ibcir  aHt!mpti<d 
organization  as  a  community.  To  crown  this  duresss  by  an  twt,  tx 
once  forcing  slavery  on  them,  which  they  hate,  an<l  lliem  into  a  union 
with  you,  on  terms  which  they  abhor,  would  be  but  to  illustrate  anev, 
and  on  a  grand  scale,  the  maxim,  "  Praffiertim  el  filix  M-dus  virtuM 
vocalur"*  It  is  an  occasion  for  juy  and  triumph,  when  n  commamtT 
that  has  gathered  itself  together  under  circumslnnccB  of  privation 
and  exile,  and  proceeded  through  a  season  of  t<'rritori:i!  ■> 

cial  dependence  on  distant  centnJ  authority,  Wcomc?  ah.  •:* 
full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  rises  into  the  digni^ 
of  a  member  of  this  imperial  Union.  But,  in  the  caae  of  KanMUl, 
her  whole  existence  has  been,  and  it  yet  is,  a  trial,  a  li.'ntp(«t,  a 
chaos — and  now  you  propose  to  make  her  nuptials  a  celebration  cf 
the  iuneral  of  her  freedom.  The  people  of  Kansaa  arr  eotitlod  to 
save  that  freedom,  for  they  have  won  it  back  when  it  bjKl  been 
wrested  from  them  by  invasion  and  iisnrpalion.  You  are  great  and 
Btrong.  On  this  continent  there  is  no  power  can  resist  yoa.  On 
any  other,  there  is  hardly  a  power  that  woidd  not  relnclantJy  enga|!e 
with  you — but  you  can  never,  never  conquer  Kansas.  Your  power, 
like  a  throne  which  is  built  of  pine  boards,  and  covered  with  por^ 
pie,  is  weakness,  except  it  be  defended  by  a  people  confiding  in  yon. 
because  .satisfied  that  you  are  just,  and  grateful  for  the  freedom  that, 
under  you,  they  enjoy. 

■  WlckedneM,  wbeo  tocceufBl  aod  pr«fperaiit«  If  oiled  vIrbM. 
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In  view  once  more  of  ibis  subject  of  slavery,  I  submit  tliat  our 
own  dignity  requires  that  we  shall  give  over  this  champerty  with 
slaveholders,  which  we  jiraetieo  in  prescribing  acquit-sc^nce  in  their 
rule  as  a  condition  of  toleration  of  self-government  in  the  territories. 
We  are  defeated  in  it  We  may  wisely  give  it  up,  and  admit  Kun- 
SHfl  as  a  frue  state,  since  she  will  consent  to  bo  admitted  only  in  that 
character. 

If  I  could  at  idl  suppose  it  desirable  or  expedient  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  slave  labor  and  of  slnveholding  sway  in  this  republic,  I 
should,  nevertheless,  muintain  that  il  is  wise  to  relinquish  the  effort 
U>  austuin  slavery  in  Kiinsas.  The  question,  in  regard  to  thai  ti-rri- 
lory,  has  risen  from  a  private  one  about  slavery  as  a  domestic  iiisti- 
lution,  to  one  of  slavery  as  a  national  policy.  At  every  step  you 
have  been  failing.  Will  you  go  on  still  further,  ever  conlident,  and 
^*et  ever  unsuocesdful  ? 

I  believe  to  some  extent  in  the  isothermal  theor)'.  I  think  there 
are  regions,  beginning  at  the  north  pole,  imd  Kiretching  southward, 
when;  slavery  will  die  out  soon,  if  it  be  planted;  and  I  know,  too 

11,  that  in  the  tropica,  and  to  sfime  extent  norihwunl  of  them, 

ivery  lives  long  Jind  is  hard  to  extirpate.  But  I  e4innot  find  aeer- 
luin  boundary.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  Sti*  30'  is  loo  far  north, 
I  think  it  is  a  movable  boundary,  and  that  every  year  it  advance.s 
towards  a  more  southern  parallel. 

But  is  thtire  Ju^i  now  a  reaJ  want  of  a  new  state  for  the  employ- 
It  of  slave  labor  ?     I  see  and  feel  the  need  of  room  for  a  new 

Rte  to  be  assigned  to  free  lalwar,  of  room  for  such  a  new  state  almost 
every  year.  I  think  I  sec  how  it  arises.  Free  while  men  abound  in 
thin  country  and  in  Europe,  and  even  in  A'sio.  Economically  speak* 
ing,  their  labor  is  cheap — there  is  a  surplus  of  it  Under  improved 
conditions  of  society,  life  grows  longer  and  men  multiply  faster. 
Wartii,  which  sometimes  wa»V!  them,  grow  le-ss  frequent  and  leas 

ttructive.       Invention    is  exMitinually    prixjueing   nuiehines    and 

fine*,  arlilkial  laborers,  crowding  them  from  une  Held  of  industry 
toanotbur — ever  more  from  the  eastern  regions  of  this  continent  to 
the  west,  ever  rnori;  from  the  overcrowded  ea.-^tern  continent  to  llie 
prairien  and  the  wildernesseii  in  our  own.  But  I  do  noti«<'e  any  such 
overflowing  of  the  Afrium  slave  population  in  this  country,  even 
where  it  is  unre»tist<;d.  Free  labor  has  K'en  oVistructed  in  Kansas. 
There  are,  neverthelei^s,  lifty  tboui«imd  t»r  sixty  thou.sa!id  freemen 
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giilhercd  tliere  already — gathered  there  within  four  yean. 
labor  has  b<"en  froe  to  importation.  There  are  only  one  bundi 
two  bundri'd  slaves  there.  To  settle  nnd  occupy  a  new  slave 
anywhere  Is,  i>ori  pnivDL,  to  di-popuhite  old  alavt  states, 
then,  are  the  supply  of  slaves  to  come,  and  how?  Only  by 
the  African  slave  trade.  But  thi.s  is  furbiildfti.  Vi»ionaries 
that  the  pnjhibition  can  bt«  rL-penkd.  The  idra  is  insjine.  A  i 
lie  of  thirty  niilliona  of  frt'eriiiMi,  with  a  frt«  whit«  laboring 
tion  so  dense  us  already  to  crowd  on  suhoistence,  to  be  brought  iA 
irajKJrt  negroes  from  Africa  to  supplant  thetn  a.^  cultivatorR,  at 
to  subject  themselves  to  Btarvatiun.  Tlimiyh  Afriea  i^  yet  one 
Tsed  and  unable  to  protect  itself^  still  it  has  already  exchanged,  in  S 
large  degree,  its  wai-s  to  make  slaves,  and  its  comin'  lares, 

Ifgitimalc  agriculture  and  slaves.     All  European  sIm  itlci 

io  the  civilization  of  that  continent,  and  they  will  not  consent! 
we  shall  arrest  it.     The  Christian  chuR-h  cannot  be  fon^ctJ  bael 
centuries,  and  be  made  to  sanotion  the  AtVir.-ni  slave  trndc 
aionary  enterprise. 

Every  nation  has  always  some  ruling  itle;i,  which,  however. ' 
with  the  several  stages  of  its  development.     A  ruling  idea 
colonies  on  this  continent,  two  hundred  years  ago.  wag  labor 
due  and  reclaim  nature.      Then  African  slavery  was  seixedl 
employed  as  an  anxiliary,  under  a  seeming  necessity.     That  i 
ceased  forever.     It  has  given  pdace  to  a  new  one,     Aggranc 
of  tho  nation,  not  indeed  as  it  once  was,  to  make  a  small  state 
but  Vi  make  a  state  already  great  the  greatest  of  all  statea.     Il 
demands  labor,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  ignorant  labor  of  barl 
but  labor  perfected  by  knowledge  and  skill,  and  contbinationj 
all  the  scientific  principles  of  mechanism.     It  demands,  not  ihoj 
of  slaves,  which  needs  to  be  watched  and  defended,  but  volui 
eidightened  labor,  stimulated  by  interest,  affection  and  ambit 
ixH'vIs  that  every  man  shall  own  the  land  he  tills;   that  cverv 
shall  be  fit  for  the  helmet,  and  every  hand  fit  for  the  swor 
erfry  mind  ready  and  qualified  for  counsel.    To  attempt  lo  a^ 
diae  a  country  witli  slavt-s  for  ils  inhabitants,  would  bo  to 
make  a  large  body  of  empire  with  feeble  sinews  and  empty  veil 

The  FX{>ansion  of  territory  to  make  slave  stiites,  will  only  fail 
he  a  great  ciime  becjiuse  it  is  impracticable,  and  thervfonr?  will  tnr 
out  to  be  a  stu)>endous  imb«.'cility.     A  free  republic/m  govemmoni 
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like  tbis,  notwitfastaridiug  all  its  constitutional  checks,  cannot  long 
resist  and  counteract  the  progress  of  society.  Slavery,  wherever  and 
whenever,  and  in  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  is  exceptional,  local  and 
ahortlived.  Frecflom  is  the  common  right,  interest  and  ultirnal? 
destiny  of  all  mankind.  All  other  nations  have  already  abolished, 
or  are  about  abolishing,  slavery.  Does  this  fact  mean  nothing?  All 
parties  in  this  country  that  have  lolenited  the  extension  of  slavery, 
■except  one,  has  perished  for  that  error  already.  Thnt  last  one,  the 
democratic  party,  is  hurrying  on,  irretrievably,  toward  the  same  fate. 
All  odmiuistrutions  that  have  avowed  this  jwlicy,  have  gone  down 
dishonored  for  that  cause,  except  ihf  pa-sent  one  A  pit  deeper  and 
darker  still  is  opening  to  receive  this  aihninistrution,  because  it  sins 
more  deeply  than  its  predecessors.  Tliere  is  a  meaning  in  all  these 
facts,  which  it  bceonica  us  to  study  well.  Tlie  nation  has  advanced 
another  stage ;  it  hua  reached  the  pomt  where  intervention  by  the 
government,  for  slavery  an<l  slave  states,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Free  lalK)r  has  at  Inst  npprehendcil  its  rights,  its  interests,  its  pf)wer, 
and  its  destiny,  and  is  organizing  its<.'lf  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  republic.  It  will  henceforth  me«>t  you  boldly  and  resolutely 
here;  it  will  meet  you  everywhere,  in  the  territories  or  out  of  them, 
wherever  you  may  go  to  extend  shivery.  It  has  driven  you  back  in 
'California  and  in  Kansas;  it  will  invade  you  soon  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Miss(»uri  and  Texas.  It  will  meet  you  in  Ari- 
zona, in  Central  America,  and  even  in  CuImu  The  invjusion  will  bo 
not  merely  hannlcsfj,  hut  beneficent,  if  yop  yield  seasonably  to  ita 
just  aii<l  mcMlerated  deman<li«.  It  proved  so  in  New  York,  New 
Jcnwy,  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  slave  states  which  have  already 
3'icldcd  in  that  way  to  its  advances.  You  may,  indeed,  get  a  start 
under  or  near  the  tropics,  and  seem  safe  for  a  time,  but  it  will  be  only 
a  short  lime.  Even  there  you  will  found  sliites  only  for  fire  labor 
to  maintain  and  occupy.  The  interests  of  the  white  races  demands 
the  ultimate  emancipation  of  all  men.  Whether  that  consummation 
ill  be  allowed  to  Uike  eflect,  with  needful  and  wise  precautions 
Jn»t  sudden  change  and  disnutor,  or  be  hurried  on  by  violence,  is 
all  that  remains  for  you  to  diHjide.  For  the  failure  of  your  Hyat*.«m 
of  slave  labor  throughout  the  republic,  the  rrsimnKibility  will  rest, 
not  on  the  agitators  you  condemn,  or  on  the  political  parties  you 
arniign,  or  even  altogether  on  youraelvea,  but  it  will  be  due  to  the 
inlu'rent  error  of  the  system  itself,  and  to  the  error  which  thrusts  it 
Vol.  IV.  '  Tfl 
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forward  to  oppose  anil  resist  ibe  destiny,  not  more  of  the  A I 
than  that  of  the  white  races.     "^Tbe  white  man  nceda  this  omtiueal 
labor  upon.    His  head  ia  clear,  bis  ann  is  strong,  aad  his  ncoeasiue 
are  fixed.    lie  must  and  will  have  it.    To  secure  it  he  will  oUig*'^ 
the  goveroment  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  intervention  ii 
favor  of  slave  labor  and  slave  states,  and  go  backward  fortj  year 
and  resume  the  original  policy  of  intervention  in  favor  of  free  Uhjf 
and  free  states.     The  fall  of  the  castle  of  San  Juun  d'UlIoa  tU-tcN^ 
mined  the  fate  of  Mexico,  although  sore  sieges  and  severe  pitcbtd 
battles  intervened  before  the  capture  of  the  capita]  of  the  AztroLl 
The  defeats  you  have  encountered  in  California  and  in  ELnnsas,  deter»l[ 
mine  the  fate  of  the  principle  for  which  you  have  been  ounleodin^ 
It  is  for  yourselves,  not  for  us,  to  decide  how  lung  and  through  wha 
further  mortifications  and  disasters  the  contest  shull  bi-  prntmctiii, 
before  freedom  shall  enjoy  her  already  assured  triumph.     I  would] 
have  it  ended  now,  and  would  have  the  wounds  of  society  bounil  upj 
and  healed.     But  this  can  be  done  only  in  otie  way.     It  ranmM  be 
done  by  offering  further  resistance,  nor  by  any  evasion  or  partui 
surrender,  nor  by  forcing  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  &  slave  Ktatr, 
against  her  will,  leaving  her  to  cast  off  slavery  afierwanJs,  as  she  bort 
may  ;  nor  by  compelling  Minnesota  and  Oregon  to  wait,  uiid  wtfur  the 
humiliating  costume  of  territories  at  the  doors  of  congress,  until  tli« 
people  of  Kansas,  or  their  true  defenders  here,  shall  be  brought  lo 
dishonorable  compromises.     It  can  be  done  only  by  the  gimplmt  »n4j 
direct  admission  of  the  tljree  new  states  as  free  states,  without  qi 
fication,  condition,  reservation  or  com])romis«\  7utd  bv  the  abotidoO' 
ment  of  all  further  attempts  to  extend  slavery  under  tlie  fttlcnlJ 
constitution.     You  have  unwisely  pushed  the  ooniroveisy  ao  £ir,| 
that  only  these  broad  concessions  will  now  bo  accepted  by  the  int 
of  free  labor  and  free  states.     For  myself,  I  see  this  fact, 
the  more  distinctly  now  because  I  have  so  long  fores«-en  it,     I  ao 
therefore  counsel  nothing  less  than  those  concessions.     I  know  (h« 
hazards  T  incur  in  taking  this  petition,     I  know  how  men  and  ptr- 
ties,  now  earnest  and  zealous  and  bold,  may  yet  fall  aw»y  from  IM 
us  the  controversy  shall  wax  warm,  and  alarms  and  dangers  notr 
unlocked  fur  shall  stare  them  in  the  facje,  as  men  and  parties,  cqoallyj 
earnest,  bold  and  zealou.s,  have  done  in  like  circumstanoeit  befortl 
But  it  is  the  same  position  I  took  in  the  case  of  California  eight  years  I 
iigo,     It  is  the  same  I  maintained  on  the  great  occii«ion  of  theorguk* 
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fzation  of  Kansas  and  "Nebraska,  four  years  ngo.  Time  and  iidded 
experience  have  vindicated  it  since,  and  I  atsiime  it  again,  to  be 
maintained  to  the  last,  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  justified,  ulti- 
mat/?ly,  by  the  country  and  by  the  civilized  world.  You  may  refuse 
to  yield  it  now  and  for  a  short  perio<l,  but  your  refusal  will  only 
animate  the  friends  of  freedom  with  the  courage  and  the  resolution, 
and  produce  the  union  among  them,  which  alone  are  necessary  on 
their  part  to  attain  the  position  itself  simultaneously  with  the  impend- 
ing overthrow  of  the  existing  federal  administration  and  the  consti* 
tution  of  a  new  and  more  independent  congres.**. 

This  expansion  of  the  empire  of  free  white  men  is  to  be  conducted 
through  the  proce#«  of  admitting  new  states,  and  not  otherwise.  The 
white  man,  whether  you  consent  or  not,  will  make  the  states  to  be 
admitted,  and  he  will  make  them  all  free  states.  We  must  admit 
thum,  and  admit  them  ail  free ;  otherwise  they  will  become  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  states,  cfmstituting  a  new  empire  to  contend  with 
us  for  the  continent  To  admit  them  is  a  simple,  easy  and  natural 
jKjlicy.  It  is  not  new  to  us  or  to  our  times.  It  l)egan  with  the 
voluntary  union  of  the  first  thirteen.  It  has  continued  to  go  on, 
overriding  all  resistance  ever  since.  It  will  go  on  until  the  ends  of  the 
'jontin'jnt  art;  the  liordcrsof  our  Union.  Thus  we  bc<;ome  c<^laborer8 
with  our  fathers,  and  even  with  our  posterity  throughout  many  nfiea. 
After  times,  co?itcmi)lating  the  wh(jle  vast  structure,  compleUid  and 
perfected,  will  forgtt  the  dates,  and  the  eras,  and  the  individualitiea 
of  the  builders  in  their  successive  generations.  It  will  be  one  great 
rej.tublic,  founded  by  one  bo<ly  of  Ijcnefaclors.  I  wonder  that  the 
prcsidcut  of  the  United  Slates  undcrv<ducs  the  Kansas  question, 
when  it  is  a  part  of  a  transaction  so  immense  and  sublime.  Far 
from  sympathizing  with  him  in  hi.s  drsire  to  (h-prwjni^  it  and  t(i  be 
rid  of  it,  I  fcliciUile  mysflf  on  my  humble  relatioti  to  it,  for  I  knc)w 
that  henven  cannot  grant,  nor  man  dfsire,  a  more  (iivomble  occasion 
to  acquire  fame,  thau  he  enjoys  who  is  engaged  in  laving  the  fuun- 
dntioiiB  of  a  grt^-at  empire ;  and  I  know,  also,  that  while  mankind 
have  often  deified  thi^ir  lx*nefaetor»,  no  nation  has  ever  yet  bt'SUiwed 
bonora  ou  the  memories  of  the  founders  of  slavery, 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  glorious  federal  constituljon  of 

ours  is  adapted  to  the  incviUiblc  expan.sion  of  the  empire  which  I 

I  have  m  fwbly  prcs^uitcd.    It  has  been  pervertwl  nft<rn  by  misc<tn- 

[atniction,  and  it  hjis  yet  to  be  perverted  many  times,  and  widelv. 
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hrreafter ;  but  it  liaa  inherent  strength  and  vigor  thai  will 
all  the  webs  which  the  everchangiiig  interi-sts  of  v^nsses  may 
around  it.  If  it  fail  us  now,  it  will,  however,  not  be  oar  faalt,' 
because  an  inevitable  crisis,  like  th.-tt  of  ynuth  or  of  manhood,  n 
be  enr.ounlere«l  hy  a  constitution  proved  in  that  wise  In  \te  ini 
to  the  trial.  I  am  sure  that  no  patriot,  who  views  the  aubjc< 
do,  could  wish  to  evade  or  delay  the  trial.  By  delay  we  amU 
extend  slavery,  at  the  most,  throughout  the  Atlantic  region 
continent.  The  Pacific  slope  is  free,  and  it  always  must  and 
free.  The  mountain  barrirrs  that  separate  us  from  that  portij 
our  empire,  are  quite  enough  to  alienate  us  io<»  widely,  poHstl 
separate  us  too  soon.  Let  us  only  become  nil  slaveholding  st 
this  side  of  those  barriera,  while  only  fre«;  st^it«s  are  . 

petuatfdon  the  other  side,  and  then  indeed  there  wj  i  

of  the  great  Americ:in  fantily  into  two  nationit,  equally  nmbilic 
ooinple-te  contml  over  the  continent,  and  a  conflict  between  thri 
whicli  the  world  will  mourn,  as  the  greatest  and  last  to  be 
of  all  the  calamities  that  have  ever  befallen  the  human  rnoa 
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This  debate  has  manifestly  lost  some  of  its  inlerei^t.,  allhoii 
rapidly  approiiehes  a  yet  undetermined  conclusion.     The  lenj 
time  it  has  occupied  may  nccount  in  a  degree  for  the  decU 
excitement.     Repetition  of  the  sjime  topics,  and  even  of  the  I 
arguments,  not  indeed  too  oflen  for  duly  enlightening  the  mil 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  yet  ton  frecjuent  for  ;    •"  •  ' 
ratioe  here,  is  a  further  cause.     I  think,  however,  that 
due  also  to  the  change  of  form  which  the  subjci't  has  at  in.st  i 
"Wc  began  with  high-sounding  themes,  nothing  less  than 
Bovervignty,  and  we  rose  speedily  and  justly  into  the  n-gion 
rights  of  human  nalorc.     The  question  wore  this  dignity  wb^ 
gMve  it  to  the  cnnimittee  of  conference.     It  comes  back  fr 
ct)nfercncc  chamber,  reduced  into  a  mere  artifice — if  it  were 
fUI,  I  should  say  a  trick — of  legislative  legerdemain.    It  is  lUBat 
th;«t  one  or  b<ith  of  two  irreconcilable  factions  are  to  be  d« 
all  that  seems  to  be  left  for  us  to  discuss,  or  the  public  to 


'  CitwtBs  f |i««eb  la  Ow  8«iiiate  on  tht  LMempton  eoutltiuloo  tad  tkc  CaxUik  i 
8ei  iwh  \mi»tlk. 
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fa,  fiho  shall  be  the  dupe-?    This  is  ihut  kind  of  debate  for  which  I 
have  the  least  taste,  ntid,  as  I  tliuik,  tlie  IcJist  Uilent. 

The  bill  of  the  conference  committee  on  Kansjis  was  gotten  up  to 
favor  a  purpoHo  of  flclf-dcci-ptioti ;  gotten  up  with  «arc,  so  t)iut  it 
could  not  bo  explained  mitisfuctorily  by  the  one  faction  to  the  other, 
or  even  to  itself. 

To  U80  cquivwfltion  in  legislation  is  an  act  of  immornlity  deserv- 
ing of  severe  censure.      What  reverence,  what  respect,  wliat  sub- 
mission, what  obedience,  can  you  exjiect  from  the  citizen,  if  legisla- 
tun's  resort  to  suirh  repr^honsible  practices  in  making  the  laws? 
[  There  are  very  bad  oonsequctioes  of  this  immoral  tnuisaction  lying 
in  the  future,  if  they  be  not  prevented  by  the  vigilance  and  resolu- 
itioji  of  the  people.    The  measure  in  that  case  will  draw  after  it,  not 
fmerelv  the  admiiwion  of  one  or  more  Hlave  states  into  thi.s  Union,  to 
[increase   already   our   too  serious  embarrassments   resulting  from 
lisms  between  the  states,  but  all  the  grave  consequences  which 
llUtTeault  from  the  establishm*-nt  of  n  belt  of  slave  states  in  tlie 
fioentre  of  the  continent,  from  our  northern  t^i  our  southern  border, 
directly  across  our  great  highway  fri>ni  tlie  Atlantic  lo  the  Pociflc. 
You  have  only  by  this,  or  by  any  other  means,  direct  or  iudirect,  to 
fijc  slavery  there,  and  you   will  have  raised  a  wall  of  sppamtion 
[bctwoen  the  ejistern  and  the  wt-stern,  the  Atlnntiu  and  the  Paciflc 
ions  of  th«*  empin-,  more  insurmountable  than  the  ridges  of  the 
cy  mountains,  or  the  snow-elad  summit"*  of  the  further  range 
that  projects  its  shadow  far  abroad  upon  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 

It  amuses  me  much  when  I  hear  patriotic  and  sagacious  men  pr^ 
^dieting  the  removal  of  this  capital  fn)rn  the  falls  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  or  sometimes,  with 
la  longer  foreca/it,  to  Cincinn-iti,  the  queen  city  of  Ohio,  or  further  on 
[to  St  Louis,  and  so  settling  and  fixing  the  centre  of  power  in  the  val* 
Lley  of  the  Mississippi.  If  you  will  only  confine  this  institution  of 
^ulavery  within  its  prcs«^nt  ample  boundaries,  giving  it  no  Airthcr 
>r  verge,  the  (Capital  of  this  country  may  remain  wherxj  it  i«, 
i  centre  of  the  Union  will  fall  near«T  the  valloy  of  Mexico 
the  valley  of  the  Miflsisaippi.  Then  that  federal  authority  will 
He  equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the  northern  pole  on  the  other, 
lauch  promise,  no  such  hopi\  awaits  the  republic,  if  you  *!p»- 
mte  the  fi-ee  Atlantic  statea  from  the  free  states  of  the  Pacific  coajtt. 
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While  this  bill  ignores  the  actual  dispute  out  of  which  it  orip- 
natcd,  it  suppresses  with  double  care  the  great  ooutroUing  priliticid 
fact  which  lies  everywhere  just  beneath  the  surfuoe  of  the  wb(d« 
debate.  If  Kansas  shall  come  into  the  Union  undt- r  the  Lecomptoa 
«unatitution,  she  will  uome  in  as  a  slave  state.  If  ahe  coine  aader 
any  other  constitution,  it  is  hoped  by  those  who  advocate  ireedocn 
that  she  will  come  as  a  free  stiit^  This  bill  gives  to  Kaosas  iht 
choice  of  being  a  slave  slate,  and  only  that  choice.  Yoo  hart 
already  induced  the  i$upreme  court  of  the  United  States  ao  to  per- 
vert your  constitution,  that  the  president,  ou  iheir  authority,  dedam 
that  Kansas,  while  she  is  a  territory,  is  as  much  a  slave  stale  asSoat}i 
Carolina.  The  change  you  offer  her  is,  that  if  she  will  accept  tbeLe- 
cornpton  constitution,  she  shall  be  recognized  in  name  and  form  at « 
slave  state,  in  lieu  of  remaining  a  slave  slate  in  the  fonn  and  etature 
of  a  territory.  Your  bill  does  indeed  say  that  in  the  future — God 
knows  how  far  in  the  future  it  may  Ih) — if  the  people  of  Kimnafl^  if 
they  shall  now  reject  the  Leccniipton  constitution,  may  make  aooosti- 
tution  for  themselves,  and  send  it  here  for  your  consideration  ;  bat  it 
shall  not  be  done  until  they  shall  have  a  'liirgely-augmcnted  pofMUa- 
tion.     This  postponement  is  a  mockery  1     When  th'  '    of  Kul- 

sas  shall  come  here  with  a  free  constitution,  years  .  icy  will 

do  only  what  they  did  two  years  ago.  You  refused  them  then. 
When  they  come  here  with  a  constitution  making  them  a  fireaUk, 
and  submit  it  to  you,  they  will  have  a  constitution  that  coDtaioa  JM 
what  they  had  in  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  slavery,  ihirtj-edglrt 
years  ago;  and  you  struck  that  prohibition  from  the  statute  book. 
When  they  come,  years  hence,  be  they  few  or  many,  and  asked  to 
be  admitted  a  free  state,  they  will  be  just  exactly  in  the  same  attitocfe 
they  maintain  now,  and  demanding  then  only  what  they  demand 
now,  and  what  you  refuse  them. 

You  are  only  asking  us  to  wager  against  chance,  backed  by  deviee 
and  fraud.  Here  is  a  piece  of  silver,  of  Uie  coin  of  the  Dnit«d 
States,  On  this  side  is  the  eagle;  on  the  other,  the  figure  emUcm' 
atical  of  liberty.  You  cover  it  with  your  hand,  and  say  lo  KauMk 
wager  whether  the  "eagle"  or  "liberty"  is  uppermoet  Sar 
"eagle,"  and  you  have  "slavery;"  say  "liberty,"  and  still  "aUverj" 
wins  the  wager.  This  bill  is  no  new  piece  of  music.  It  is  Leeomp- 
ton  over  again,  only  with  a  new  variation ;  but  the  abhorrent  air  of 
fraud  pervades  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  compoeition. 
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I  beg  now  to  say  most  distinctly  tliat  tbi.s  bill  must  in  botL  houses 
owe  its  paflsage  to  the  vott-s  of  npresffitalives  of  the  free  states  of 
ibe  north  and  wctit.  I  beg,  therefore,  tu  aisk  the  bouorablu  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  himst-lf  a  representative  of  the  first  state  in  this 
Uni<?n  that  after  the  revolution  moved  for  universal  freedom,  what 
the  people  of  Kamuts  have  done,  that  they  shall  not  be  indulged  at 
least  in  an  equal  choice  between  liberty  and  slavery?  I  ask  niy 
venerable  and  esteemed  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  the  land  of  Roger 
Williams,  how  he  supposes  that  he  can  reconcile  that  proud  and 
patriotic  free  state,  that  une  which  was  earlic-st  and  most  completely 
free  of  all  the  states  in  this  Union,  to  this  bill,  which  gives  state 
power  and  prestige  and  a  dowry  of  lands  to  Kaii$<aM  if  she  will 
choose  slavery,  and  gives  her  provincial  degradation  and  debasement, 
with  poverty,  if  she  elects  freedom  ?  1  ask  my  excellent  friend  from 
lown,  he  who  npresentjj  a  state  curved  out  of  that  rich  and  beautiful 
domain  which,  having  been  acquired  by  purchase  from  France,  was 
licated  to  freedom  by  the  Missouri  coniprnmise — the  same  great 
M  which  originally  guarantied  freetlom  to  Kansas,  but  which  guar* 
ftnty  was  broken  to  Kansas*,  though  preserveil  to  Iowa — I  ask  him 
what  answer  he  will  give  to  that  gallant  people,  for  having  planted 
on  their  border  a  state  which  was  denied  the  libt-rly  to  chix)8e  on 
equal  terms  between  freedom  and  slavery?  I  will  not  ask  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  California,  whose  state  was  save-d  to  freeilom  by 
cfl'orts  other  than  his  own,  but  who  knows  that,  by  that  very  salva- 
tion, there  was  saved  to  California  resources  of  wealth  and  strength, 
power,  whieh  .si'cure  her  eontrol  over  tho  Pacific  coast  of  this 

itiiit^nt,  and  render  her  self-sustaining  and  almfwt  defiant — I  will 
not  ask  hitn  for  an  explanation.  I  said,  when  California  was  admit- 
ted, that  the  stave  states  neud  not  fear  her ;  that  though  settled  by  a 
population  chiefly  from  the  fret^  states,  California,  owing  to  a  disas* 
trous  c«injunction  of  parties  at  the  lime,  would  prove  for  years  to 
oome  the  stronge.<<t  slave  state  in  the  Union.  I  will  not  osk  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Ohio,  for  I  have  already  i  *  * -'l,  according 
to  my  humble  ability,  tlie  views  by  whie.h  he  i'  this  measure? 

to  the  judgment  <if  his  great  constituency.     I  would,  indeed,*  ask  tho 
T    iiinR,butti  'it  question  to 

>ijt  Ix'in^; 

My  honf>rablc  friend  from  Virnnonl  reminds  me  that  I  have  for- 
gotten New  Jersey.    I  will  speak  for  New  Jersey  myself.    The 
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blood  of  men  who  hazarded  life,  farae,  and  fortune,  fur  f      ' 
the  "Jerseys,"  courses* through  my  own  veins.     I  litm,.  <ie 

hills  of  the  Jerseys  well.  They  are  mingled  with  all  the  fond  r«ol 
lections  of  my  childhood.  I  will  answer,  that  the  votes  which  are 
given  here  for  this  Lecomptoii  bill  are  the  last  votes  whidi  in  Ira 
years  will  be  given  for  slavery  by  representatives  of  New  Jerwy. 

I  have  shown  that  this  bill  gives  to  the  people  of  Kansas  only 
the  show  of  a  choice  between  freedom  and  slavery,  I  have  next  to 
show  that  it  provideg  for  overriding,  counteracting,  and  defeating 
this  very  shadow  of  a  choice,  if  it  sh(»ll  be  in  favor  f>f  freedom. 
The  bill  provides,  not  tliat  the  j)eople  of  Kaosu-s  or  their  iL-gialatai* 
or  their  authorities  shall  appoint  the  coramiseions  under  whom  t])« 
contemplated  election  shall  be  hold  and  its  rt'SulLi  urtoertuincd,  bnl  a 
board,  to  consist  of  five  person.s ;  and,  while  it  allows  two  to  be 
named  by  the  people  of  Kansiis,  it  asks  three  for  the  pircsideut  of 
the  United  Suites.  Now  there  have  been  five  agente  oppotntcd 
already  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  his  pn-<lcca»nr, 
to  hold  elections  and  return  results  in  the  territory  of  Kudsms,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  been  repudiated,  dishonored,  and  disgrao'<i, 
for  having  struggled  to  prevent  fraud,  nnd  to  asccrtnin  and  certify 
the  truth  about  these  elections.  The  ghosts  on  the  banks  of  tUe 
•Styx  constitute  a  cloud  scarcely  more  dense  than  the  spirits  of  ti» 
<leparted  governors  of  Kansas,  wandering  in  exile  nnd  gorroir  finr 
having  cu-rtilied  the  truth  against  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  dectii 
between  freedom  and  slavery  in  Kansas. 

I  am  accustomed  to  measure  my  words,  when  T  speak  of  citbCT 
men,  even  of  public  men.  Knowing  how  hable  I  am  to  err  mrwlC 
I  think  I  have  so  much  of  charity  as  induces  a  favorable  judgmeot 
of  an  adversary,  to  the  full  measure  that  I  ask  nnd  expect  it  for 
myself.  But  though  it  is  ^vith  pain  and  shame  and  mortification, 
yet  I  do  confess  that  I  cannot  trust  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  most  humiliating  confession  I  have  ever  made  io 
the  presence  of  my  countrymen  and  before  the  world ;  tor  wbeDerer 
I  have  looked  over  the  long  roll  of  kings,  princes,  doges,  uA 
emperors,  and  have  seen  how  their  careers,  so  often  began  in  fraud, 
culminated  in  assas-si nation,  and  ended  in  violence,  I  have  aaid  tliat 
a  complete  demonstration  of  the  success  of  the  American  oonstitu* 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  all  its  defects,  and  amid  the  errati« 
and  sometimes  tumultuous  movements  of  the  people,  the  oatolngiM 
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of  names  of  those  who  have  filled  the  presidency  exhibits  a  splendor 
of  virtue  far  outshining  that  of  any  dynasty  that  has  ever  ruled  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  If  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  ever  allowed,  not  to  say  if  he  had  eiiforoed,  fair- 
neas  in  the  elections  of  Kansits,  she  would  not  be  a  suppliant, 
trembling  with  dismny  and  apprehension  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
Slates  to-day.  1  know  tliat,  in  speaking  thus  plaitily,  I  shall  wonnd 
the  sensibilities  of  some  public-spirited  and  patriotic  men.  They 
will  cry  shame  upon  me,  when  I  disparage  thi-  fame  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  But  1  am  used  to  that.  The  world  is  used 
to  that  I  remember  that  there  were  patriota  in  Virginia  who  cried 
ghiiroe  on  Patrick  Uenry,  when  be  denounced  George  III.  There 
were  not  wanting  patriota  in  the  senate  of  Home,  who  heard  with 
pain  Cato  denounce  the  first  Cawar.  Those  who  have  dragged 
liberty  down  from  her  shrine,  and  trampled  her  into  the  dust,  have 
not  often  boon  those  who  in  senate's  acensed  enqierors,  kings,  or 
presidents. 

Uj)oii  what  ground  is  this  bill,  thus  shown  l<>  Ix-  so  gravely  obj«T- 
tionable,  recommended  to  us?  First,  it  is  commended  as  a  com- 
promis4\  Tlie  honorable  chairman  tells  us,  ihat  where  there  is  a 
difference  belw»!eri  two  parlies  or  interests,  there  eun  never  be  a 
MtUement  unletu  there  is  a  compromise ;  that  the  house  of  repn** 
res  have  given  up  something,  and  that  the  senate  have  given 
jething  lo  the  house,  although  everybody  exwpt  myself  lias 
failed  in  findmg  out  what  there  is  cither  given  or  gotten.  Still  we 
are  to  accept  the  bill  as  a  compromise.  If  it  is  a  compromise  urged 
upon  roe,  it  must  be  one  that  gives  me  something  of  freedom  in 
exchange  for  much  of  slavery.  What  do  I  get  of  freedom  for 
Kansas?  The  privilege  for  that  people  to  make  a  ci>nstitutioti 
when  they  shall  have  a  |>opu]ation  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  coming  here  then  and  presenting  that  constitution  to  congre.<« 
for  its  approval.  Very  well.  Is  Kuns^as  to  bo  a  free  state  then  ? 
No.  Then  Kansa.<«  shall  be  admitted  either  free  or  slave,  just 
exactly  as  the  pcijplc  shall  desire.  Well,  that  is  ju.st  what  the 
Kan«u»<Nebrnska  act  gave  w  in  1864.  We  have'  hnU  that  great 
privilege  ever  «inw.  We  «>uld  always  make  a  consthution,  and 
come  bore  and  obtiin  admission,  either  fh^*  or  slave,  a»  we  please*!, 
according  to  the  tex»  of  your  stitnte  book.  But  we  have  oome  hero 
and  deranndcd  freedom,  and  have  been  oontumaciou.sly  apurned  (Vom 
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your  presence.  Wc  refuse  to  be  admitted  a  slave  state,  a»d  we  i 
reiuatideil  Louie  to  try  it  over  again,  and  reconcile  ourselves  to 
elavery,  under  tlie  penalty  of  coming  here  do  more  until  we  Dumber 
ono  hundred  thousand  souls.  If  Kansas  shall  do  this,  and  be  dodb 
and  quiet,  you  think  uow  that  you  will  admit  her  when  she  cxMnaH 
a  free  state,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  years  henco.  But  yoo  hope, 
neverthelt'«.s,  that  in  the  meantime  she  will  he  demorsilixed,  wmIm) 
will  come  at  hist  a  slave  state.  I  tell  you,  tnoreover,  that  wbeu  the 
shall  eonie  again  as  a  free  state,  as  she  will,  yuu  will  then  be  anaUe 
to  satisfy  your.selvos  upon  her  full  conipliunue  with  all  the  fdma 
required  to  be  i»l>served  by  a  state  in  reaching  that  happy  cooditkm. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  There  is  no  freedom  for  Kjumm 
under  this  bill. 

But  a  compromise  is  made  between  two  cxjntcnding  {jartios,  by 
their  represenuitives.  Who  are  the  parties  here?  The  real  partial 
in  this  dispute  are,  on  the  one  side,  the  free  slAte  party  of  KauH» 
and  the  republicjin  part}'  uf  the  Union ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
slave  state  party  uf  Kansas  and  the  democracy  of  the  Union.  Tbw 
compromise  is  one  made  between  the  two  factions  of  the  detnocnitic 
party,  excluding  every  free  state  man  of  Kans!u<  and  every  Trptf 
WMitative  of  the  republican  party  in  eongre.sfi.  There  is  not  one  ia 
our  whole  nuniher  who  consents  to  this  bargam.  It  us  tberefotc, 
just  no  coinpii)tui.*!o  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  preU'nse  of'  itiae.    I 

was  born  .sii8pici(iu.s  of  h-gislative  compromise's.     T  i  j>er  baa 

grown  on  me  more  and  more  every  day  of  my  life.  I  ha\re  stodicd 
their  dangers,  imd  seen  the  evils  that  re,salle«l  from  thesn;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind,  when  1  came  here,  that  I  would  harden  my  filer 
HS  a  flint  against  any  compromise  whatever  between  slavenr  *oi 

(i-eedom.     This  so-culied  compromise,  however,  inspireft  me  with 
lope  unknown  before,     I  look  on  it  with  morcj  cumplaoeney  than  I 
lave  ever  looked  on  any  other ;  for  it  is  such  a  weak  and  pitifnl 
mitation  of  the  great  compromises  which  have  been  halloweil  in  the 
respect  and  aifixition  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  for  gwKsn- 
tions,  that   it  will  bring  the  whole  system   of  compromiae<*  itaelfl 
Ihenoeforth  and  forever,  into  ridicule  and  unmitigated  contempt. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  and  tlie  honorable  aenatnr 
Irom  Mi.s!H}uri  commend  the  bill  to  us  as  a  measure  of  peaoe;  At 
least,  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  promises  that  it  will  brinj 
a  truce  for  four  or  five  years.     There  i.s  no  peaoe  in  this  world  for 
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oompromisers ;  there  is  no  peace  for  those  who  practice  evasion ; 
there  is  no  peace  in  a  republican  land  for  any  statesmen  but  those 
\rho  act  directly,  and  boldly  abide  the  popular  judgment  whenever 
it  may  be  fairly  and  clearly  and  fully  asi^ertained,  without  attempt- 
ing to  falfiify  the  issue  submitted,  or  to  corrupt  the  tribunal. 

Beneath  the  thin  gauze  that  is  spread  over  this  signal  of  truce,  I 
see  distinctly  mingled  stains  of  fraud  and  blood,  black  spots  and 
I  rod,  the  true  unerring  marks  of  a  piratical   flag.     If  you  mean  by 
■troubles  to  be  composed,  apprehensions  of  civil  commotion,  of  vio- 
lence, of  turbulence,  of  sedition,  of  faction  and  civil  war,  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  you  need  be  at  no  pains  to  make  peace  to  prevent  those 
lire  evils.     This  cause  of  equal  and  impartial  freedom  in  the  states 
[lias  at  last  become  strong  enough  to  work  its  way  through  lawful  and 
constitutional  forms  to  its  destined   and  final  triumph.     But  if  you 
mean,  on  the  otlier  liand,  that  agitation  which  has  already  given  to 
[that  great  cause  the  strength  and  piower  it  now  exhibits,  and  if  you 
lex[»«'Ct  that  that,  agitation  will  be  arrested  or  suppressed  by  this  or 
[by  any  otlnT  legialnlive  device  of  this  nature,  then  let  me  tell  you 
itbat  yoQ  reckon  altogether  wildly. 

I  smile  when  I  hear  senators  talk  about  the  people  getting  tired  of 
Kan.HMS  and  this  eternal  jigiUiiion  of  slavery.  They  consult  the  oom- 
[inoruial  presses  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston, 
[and  those  oracles  respond  with  assurances  that  the  people  are  ex* 
|liaa.Nted,  and  willing  and  impatient  to  have  the  Kansas  question  ended 
[in  any  way,  with  {X)pular  sovereignty  or  without,  with  fairness  or  with- 
out, with  or  without  slavery.  They  sec  only  the  eddy  ;  they  do  not 
|«trctch  their  vision  far  enough  to  see  the  tide.  They  make  the  same 
[mistake  which  the  felon  did  a  few  months  ago,  when  in  the  darkness 
[of  ll»e  winter's  night,  on  the  Vmnk  of  the  Genesee,  he  slew  his  brother, 
[and  precipitated  the  mangled  bofly  down  into  the  river,  just  below 
)ii\e  first  fall,  and  just  al)ove  the  other,  thence  to  float  down  the  last 
Leataract,  and  be  buried  forever  in  the  lake  below.    But  when  the 

mor     e,  tlie  corpse  of  the  victim   lay  floating  on  the  shallow 

Iwat'  river  side.     lie  had  mistaken  the^dy  near  the  shore 

>r  the  full  and  ever-swelling  flood  which  man  can  by  no  art  or 
rer  compreas  or  restrain.     Senators,  you  shall  have  peace  in  Kan- 
you   will  have  pejice  in  Kansas.     It  will  come,  not  by  reason 
of  what  you  do  to  court  or  compel  it,  but  in  spite  of  yourselves; 
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but  it  will  come  in  the  train  of  the  triumph  of  peace-giTing  policy 
and  principles. 

How  do  you  expect  to  get  peace  by  this  bill?  By  this  bill»  if  it 
works  as  you  expect,  you  will  get  a  slave  state  one  way  or  another. 
You  will  get  a  slave  state  in  one  case  by  a  popular  eleciit>n,  UDiler 
the  operation  of  bribes  and  menaoes.  Will  the  people  of  Kansas 
remain  corrupted  after  they  have  accepted  your  bribe  and  eac&p!<i 
your  terrors  ?  That  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  tho 
American  people.  You  will  get  it  by  fraud — by  a  certificate  from 
the  president  that  popular  sovereignty  has  gone  in  favor  of  Locomp- 
ton,  when,  in  fact,  it  has  gone  the  other  way.  Will  that  make  pcaor? 
I  should  like  to  be  near  by,  and  see  the  new  slave  state  attempted 
to  be  organized  under  the  Lecomplon  ojnatitution. 

I  remember  that  legislators  as  wise  as  we — the  world  thougbl 
them  much  wiser — who  had  seats  in  St.  Stepheu^s  chapel,  and  bad 
a  president  whom  they  honored  as  much  as  we  do  oure,  though  th«y 
called  him  a  king,  insisted  that  the  people  of  New  York  should  lite 
under  what  to  them  was  a  slave  constitution,  while  they  hud  ma<}o 
up  their  minds  to  have  a  free  one,  established  by  ihemsdvcs.  Tbo 
Provincial  British  government  went  on  board  the  Halifioc  packet, 
and  thence  sent  forth  its  remonstrances  and  denunciationB,  under 
cover  of  hia  majesty's  guns.  They  were,  however,  merely  bndmm 
/iilvten.  After  a  short  time,  the  British  government  and  the  BritiA 
ship  disappeared  together  below  the  Neversink,  to  return  no  raore 
forever.  The  British  parliament  undertook,  also,  to  role  Virginia 
under  a  slave  constitution  as  it  was  regarded  by  her.  But,  as  tfa« 
strife  rose  higher,  the  provincial  authority,  with  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  British  empire  to  back  it,  took  refuge  oo  board  the 
schooner  Fowey,  and  descended  to  Hampton  Eottds.  There  it  oanB» 
mitted  a  few  pitiful  invasions  upon  the  property  of  patriotio  planV 
era  and  citizens  of  that  great  state,  and  then  disappeared  forever. 

Your  Lecompton  government  of  Kansas  will  be  afloat  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  when  it  begins.  The  Missouri  will  not  be  wide  enoogii 
for  its  safety.  It  mgst  go  down,  and  pass  into  the  brfiadcr  channd 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  when  you  next  look  for  it,  you  will  find  it 
stranded  on  the  beach  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  There  is  to  be  DO 
Lecompton  state,  no  slave  state,  in  Kansas.  Nevertheless,  yoo  cnaea 
by  this  law  that  there  shall  be  a  slave  state  in  Kansas,  and  there 
shall  be  no  other.     Well,  if  you  shall  pass  the  bill  lo>day,  as  you 
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say  you  will,  it  will  reach  Kansas  in  about  ten  days.  In  about  ten 
<laya  more,  the  new  state  of  Kansas  will  be  organized  under  the  new 
Leavenworth  free-state  constitution,  and  about  the  seventh  day  of 
June,  when  you  are  impatient  to  go  home,  Kansas  will  be  beleaguer 
ing  you  here  for  admisaion  iu3  a  free  state.  She  will  be  telling  yon 
that  she  knows  nothing  alx)ut  your  projected  slave  state  within  her 
borders.  She  has  not  seen  it ;  it  is  not  there  at  all.  You  of  course 
will  spurn  her  from  your  path,  and  will  go  home.  The  people  of 
Kansas  will  theti  appeal  to  the  popular  elections  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  are  to  send  to  this  capitol  twenty  new  senators 
And  a  whole  house  of  representatives  about  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  next.  Now,  I  ask  the  honorable  supporters  of  this  bill 
here,  belonging  to  the  free  states,  about  how  many  democratic  sena- 
tors and  R'preseiiiativos  they  expect  will  be  returned  by  the  people 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill?  I  usk  im  iiifinriuitirMi.  The  honor- 
able senator  from  California  [Nfr.  Bkoderick]  hn»  spoken  for  tho 
only  free  state  tlmt  I  thought  wits  linpflessly  lost  to  us  fur  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  For  all  tlie  n-st,  I  think  that,  if  it  were  not  pnsump 
tuous,  I  might  sficak  myself.  But  I  leave  the  representatives  of 
tbows  static  to  speuk. 

The  people  of  Kansas  will  come  here  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember next,  when  you  assemble  here,  and  they  will  ask  you  to 
Ailrnit  them  as  a  free  stJite.  Have  you  nny  law  that  will  prevent 
titcir  coming  in  that  character,  and  for  that  purpose?  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  declarcfl  that  the  people  may  petition 
congress,  and  they  may  petition  for  what  they  pleane.  The  jx'Ople 
of  KanH!«  may  i>etition  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state  under  the 
Leavenwort!)  coiiHtitution.  Ilavc  you  any  constitutional  prohibition 
to  prevent  me  from  voting  in  favor  of  their  prayer?  I  shall  vote 
for  their  admission  as  a  free  state,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  such  laws  as 
this.  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  you,  yoursolvea,  or  a  large  number 
«if  you,  will  vole  for  it  also,  to  prevent  the  question  going  over  to 
the  next  r^ongrcss,  then  already  elected,  lMx;.nus<r  that  oongrvas  would 
vote  for  it  if  you  do  not  anlicii>ute  them,  t^>  save  yourselves  the 
credit  of  stanching  the  wounds  of  ble«ding  KaoBan,  and  establish- 
ing forever  the  c.nuse  of  freedom.  All  this  will  happen  «nk'»«  you 
send  armiiii  to  supprcsw  such  pnxx^dings  in  Kan.<iaa.  Well,  I  should 
like  to  sec  the  bill  intnxluccd  into  oongreas  now,  to  levy  or  supply 
on  army  to  iiubjugate  freemen  and  extirpate  freedom  in  Kaniw. 
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That  game  is  eudt'd.     You  cftnnot  even  pnss  a  bill  to 
imtber  l«<  regain,  your  authority  in  Utiib  agaiiist  polygai 
ont  infinite  tmqble. 

You  will  fail  in  obtaining  a  siipjKirt  of  this  policy,  in  tf 
before  you,  because,  for  tlie  first  time,  you  will  go  before  tlu-- 
of  the  United  States  stripped  naked  of  every  pretense  of  eqt 
impartiality  between  freedom  and  slavery,  much  more  of  tlaat 
which  ia  the  only  mantle  that  can  now  cover  and  conceal 
faults  in  this  country — devotion   to  freetlom  and   froc  labor 
honorable  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  1)0CGLAS],  the  honorable 
tor  from  Michigan  [>tr.  Stuart],  and  the  honorable  St-naU 
California  [Mr.  Brodekick],  with  their  ass<x;iate«  in  the  Im 
the  honorable  senator  from  Kentueky  [Mr.  CniTTENDEN], 
Lonomble  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bell],  have  stripp 
bore  of  all  pretenses  to  fairnes.s  in  the  exercise  of  muintairnni 
own  avowed  policy  of  popular  sovereignty.     You  will  go  bel 
people  no  longer  iu  the  character  of  a  party  that  b;i'. 
between  freeiiom  and  slaver^-,  but  iu  the  dete«tetl  char;" 
intervening  for  slavery  against  freedom.     You  will  mtx-t  in 
tioDS,  not  as  heretofore,  two  or  thri'C  factions,  giving  y«n  a  ir 
by  their  divisions,  which  you  could  not  win  by  your  own  nt 
but  one  party  only,  and  that  party  combined,  resolute  and  ai 
by  a  sincere,  deep  and  common  devotion  to  the  principles  it 
tains.     On   the  other  hand,  you  yourselves,  no  longer  unit 
reach   the   p<ilU  in  jeah)us  divisions  and   under  difTerent 
ards — one  faction  wanting  slavery  absolutely  and  without  regAfS'^ 
partis:uj  suceeas  or  popular  consent,  the  nther  hesitating 
on  the  position  of  no  slaverj*  anywhere,  unless  the  pcopU 

Let  me  try  for  a  moment  to  lift  this  debate  up  from 
rary,  ephemeral  and  collateral  incidents,  to  that  height  of" 
where  it  belongs.     The  sixteenth  century  dawned    on  the 
throughout  Europe  and  tho  world  of  a  slave  civilization, 
from  early  antiquity,  and  left  as  a  legacy  by  tlie  T 
slates  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  fall  of  ti  .u 

But  it  dawned  also  upon  the  riae  of  a  new  and  better  civilization^ 
the  civilization  of  freedom — the  civilization  since  developed  of 
German  and  Sclavonic  races;  the  civilization  of  Germany  and 
England,  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Switzerland,  in  short,  the] 
well-defined  civilization  of  western  Europe. 


BAHBAKISM    ASU   CIVILIZATION. 


CIS 


The  princiftl"'  of  t\v:  <M  Latin  civili/zition,  which  wsis  |>aft'ing 

my,  WHS  thitt  Inltor  must  b«'  involuntary,  must  l)e  spcurofl  hy  ft'find 
and  force,  iinfl  must  be  convoruvl  inU>  projjerty,  and  bought  and  sold 
as  mcrt'handisp,  Tlie  new  (Mviliznlion  wa-s  biifw'd  on  th«»  principlo 
of  the  free<lom  of  labor,  lliiu  it  mual  be  voluntAry,  and  that  it  should 
be  not  only  a  political  power,  but  that  it  should  even  become  the 
H^^ixiaiit  nnd  dominiiting  political  power  tlironghout  the  world 
WliiK"  Portugal  nnd  S|>iiiii  prowd  lheriisi'lvescotnj>eteiit  to  op«'ii  mid 
h'jul  the  great  career  f»f  discovery,  and  the  one  revealed  interior  mid 
siitilliem  Afric'ji,  and  lh«;  otht-r  Aini'ri<'a,  l<»  thf  eyes  of  ati  asloniMlicd 
world,  tli«.'.«H!  two  nations  weiv,  iesw;  than  any  others,  qnalifii-d  to  iiiiiii* 
gumte  civilization  on  either  continent.  The  Ptirtngnt-se,  with  a 
c*upi<lity  and  cruelty  unpandleh'd,  doomed  Afrira  to  remain  perpetu- 
ally in  the  barbarism  with  which  she  had  \h'ru  cursed  from  lier 
earliest  hint<jry,  by  establitshing  there  the  Afriean  ftlave  tmde,  in 
which  ten  men  wr-re  sold  in  exchange  for  one  horse;  and  the  Sj>an- 
i4r«lii  com|vlled  America  to  r«'ceive,  and  for  a  while  to  remain  incum- 
ben^l  with  the  civili/ation  of  lalmr  by  African  slaves,  caj>tured  and 
Mold  Ui  thorn  by  tlie  Portuguese.  Our  conifitilntion  and  our  Union 
euae  into  bting  seventy  yoars  a^ro,  in  a  conjuncture  when  it  waa 
neoeamry  to  decide  Ixtwccn  tliose  two  systems  of  civilizjition  found 
existing  together  within  our  border*.  The  stotes  which  have  founded 
or  adopt»d  the  new  civilization  are  before  you.  Contemplate  them, 
and  sjiy  whether  the  world  has  ever  seen  communitieu  so  perfect  and 
Ml  piYMperous.  You  sec,  also,  the  states  which  were  founded  on  ur 
have  retained  the  old  doelininp  civilization  of  the  Roman  empire. 

All  our  new  BtJitcs  have  to  choose  between  the  two  syhtema.  We 
have  a  voice,  at  Iciwt  an  influences  in  determining  their  docioion. 
You  an;  bent  on  forcing  that  old  and  rffrtc  civilization  ujxjn  new 
r»"gions  where  political  and  ^ocial  evil  ha«  until  now  Ix-en  Unknown. 

Thifl  question  in  regard  to  Kanwis  ought  U>  have  been  settled  fifty- 
five  yearn  ago,  in  180i'J,  when  RariHas  waa  adtiwl  t<»  the  national  terri- 
tory by  the  treaty  with  France,  as  part  of  the  tjoui.siuna  purehaw*. 
It  waa  omitted  then.  It  recurred  in  1^20,  and  then  it  wn*  well  and 
wisely  «cttlt5<l,  by  deiliciting  Kan«u  forever  to  impartial  frce<lom. 
In  1854  you  repeidefl  that  law,  but  the  law  you  thius  rep«.'u!e<l  wag  a 
statute  of  the  Almighty,  written  upon  the  rivers  nnd  jirairir*  nnd 
rocks  of  KnnwM,  an  well  as  in  the  very  conalitution  of  American 
BOfdeiy.     All  you  have  done  8inc«  conaiata  of  fruitless  efTorta  to  carry 
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the  ill-judged  repeal  of  a  benignnnt  polie 
the  Inwa  of  nature.    In  what  jou  bave 
had  whjit  the  whole  world  reeeived  as  an 
indeed  of  the  slave  stat.-e,  but  it  was  not  i 
suggestion  came  to  them  front  senators 
was  not  in  humfiii  nature  vh;it  tbej  should 

So,  in  1856,  when  Kansjiseame  here  j»s  ai 
cf^Mstitutio!',  and  you  nji^e,ted  her,  you  stilj 
excuse,  for  those  same  r<*presentatives  of] 
that  the  people  of  the  free  states  would  ac 
afliT  having  failed  in  these  efforts  t<:> 
persisting  iu  and  renewing  them  without ' 
senators,  one  of  them  the  leader  in  the  re 
prf)rni8e,  the   other   hardly   less  cftectivti 
remonstrate  with  you  against  further  pr 
m^  impossible.     Still  another,  from  Miehl^ 
the  late  distinguished  senator  fmm  Miehij 
department  of  state  [General  Cass].     I 
Btrates  by  apeeeh,  hut  I  do  suy  that  the 
man  from  this  chamber,  so  suited  to  his 
and  his  fame,  into  a  closet  in  an  executi^ 
mont,  under  an  appointment  by  the  presif 
is  a  louder  remonat ranee  than  any  wore 
BtitiienUt  had  al]owe<l  him  to  reUiin  bis  pi 
tives  of  the  states. 

Even  that  is  not  all.  At  last  a  new  vc 
region,  from  the  south,  from  the  slave 
your  further  persistenee  in  this  mad 
gathering  in  the  south  ;  the  men  of  conse 
heretofore  moderated  in  tiivor  of  slavery 
be  obliged,  in  consistency  with  their  jual  and ' 
ter  and  their  political  patriotism,  to  moderate] 
freedom,  when  the  people  are  demaiidii 
■unanimously  against  slavery. 

This  whole  controversy  is  at  hist  reduc 
quarrel  on  your  part  for  revenge  against  thf«al 
of  listening  to  their  counsel*,  you  will  suppri 
and  jMinish  their  authors  as  mutineers.  Wi'll, 
consequence  lo  me.     To  myself, 
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Emguished  senators,  anJ  their  associates  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, ia  nothing,  except  so  far  .-la  tlie  positions  which  they  shall 
[maintain  shall  bear  on  the  result  of  the  present  contest  to  esUiblish  a 
new  and  better  policy  in  the  country.     I  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
[I  shall  be  found  hfreafk-r  laburing  with  tljcm  in  efforts  to  promote 
I  the  public  welfare,  or  whether  they  will  return  to  your  councils,  and 
labor  in  your  own  ranks  as  heretofore.     Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  of 
this — that  you  will  not  succeed  in  di^icreditingand  proscribing  them; 
for  either  you  provide  for  yourselves  a  defeat,  which  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  you  will  go  down  to  i860  under 
influence  of  sentiments  and  feelings  very  difftrent  from  that  of 
A  party  in  |)ower  in  the  fust  year  of  an  administj-ation,  ia 
»pt  to  be  lK>ld  and  violent,     A  party  going  out  of  power  at  the  close 
fof  an  administration  gencnilly   is  timid  and  he,sitating.     You  will 
aearch  the  summits  in  New  llumpsbire,  the  plains  in  Mexico,  and 
Ltbe  balls  of  St  James  in  Londou,  to  find  a  presi<lcnttal  candidate  id 
18rtO,  who  was  against  the  conference- LcconiptonKansas  bill  in  1858; 
and  then,  if  thtat-  honorable  gentii-meu  with  wht)ni  I  have  lulxjretl 
fur  a  abort  tixno  no  pleasantly,  shall  be  found  yet  remaining  within 
.your  political  communion,  I  thir»k  I  can  promise  them  that  v«m  will 
LC<ime  to  a  much  better  undcrstimding  with  them  than  yoii  have  now,' 
While  I  am  yet  s]>eaking,  I  iearu  that  this  bill,  of  so  much  evil 
I  omen,  has  passeil   the  house  of  representatives.     I  confess  to  you 
that  it  produces  in  my  mind,  if  some  disappointment,  no  discourage* 
lent.     I  confess  that  I  am  prepared  for  this  conclusion;  and  that 
when  it  has  come  (for  what  remains  to  be  done  in  this  chamber 
}ia  H  matter  of  course),  it  i.s  to  me  utterly  indifferent     I  have  known 
,  all  the  while  that  this  was  to  be  either  our  last  defeat  or  onr  first 
j^victory.     Either  result  was  sure  to  be  quite  welcome.     For  Kansas, 
for  freedom  in  Kansas,  I  have  not  so  much  concern  as  I  have  about 
jibe  place  where  I  shall  sleep  to-night,  although  m3'  hou.se  is  hard  by 
llhe  place  where  I  stand.    Kansas  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  American 
[timily.     She  is  in9ulU?d,  she  is  buffeted,  she  is  smitten  and  disgraced, 
u  tum<xl  out  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  df>or  is  Iwkcil  again.st  her. 
lere  is  always,  however,  a  fiiiry  that  takes  care  of  the  younger 
jhter,  if  she  be  the  mo«t  virtuous,  the  most  truthful,  the  meek- 
and  the  mo.<>  .ndnring  inmate  of  the  domestic  circle.     Kansas 
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■will  live  and  survive  your  persecution.  I 
protect  and  sustain  you.  The  time  will  com< 
sisters  now  so  arrogant,  Louisiana,  Virgin 
will  repent  themselves  of  all  the  injustice 
Her  trials  have  not  been  imposed  on  her  for 
made  to  take  the  hard  and  hazardous  positic 
the  states  to  vindicate  practically  by  labor, 
tion,  through  suffering  and  blood,  the  princi 
for  states  and  for  the  republic  than  slavei 
trial  nobly  to  the  end,  as  she  has  borne  it  h 
been  tho  first,  so  she  will  be  the  last  to  conte 
territory  that  shall  come  into  the  Union  hi 
sufferings  and  atonement  of  Kansas,  will  co 
state.  This  unnecessary  strife,  so  unwise! 
draws  to  its  end.  The  effort  to  make  slave  i 
is  against  reason  and  against  nature.  The 
from  the  roots  and  seeds  scattered  by  the  ps 
more  naturally  than  new  free  states  spring  u 
projected  and  the  social  seed  scattered  by  th 
stars  do  not  form  themselves  out  of  the  ne 
space,  and  come  out  to  adorn  and  illuminatt 
us  more  necessarily  or  more  harmonious! 
shape  themselves  out  of  the  ever-developing 
civilization,  and  rise  to  take  their  places  in 
stellation.  Reason  and  hope  rejoice  in  this : 
process.  Let,  then,  nature,  reason  and  h 
appointed  way.    Resist  them  no  longer! 

Mora.— While  these  page*  are  going  throngh  the  preu  (J 
admlBBlon  of  Kaneaa  haa  ended.  On  the  80th  day  of  Janaar] 
admiaaion,  and  Kanaaa  became  a  free  state.  The  bill  was  i 
on  the  twentj-lint,  and  paksed  on  the  same  day :  ajres  96,  najr 
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Is  coming  forward  among  the  political  astrologeis,  it  shall  be  an 
eirror  of  judgment,  and  not  of  disposition,  if  my  interpretation  of 
the  feverish  dreams  which  are  disturbing  the  country  shall  tend  to 
foment,  rather  than  to  allay,  the  national  excitement.  I  shall  say 
nothing  unnecessarily  of  persons,  because,  in  our  system,  the  public 
welfare  and  happiness  depend  .chiefly  on  institutions,  and  very  little 
on  men.  I  shall  allude  but  briefly  to  incidental  topics,  because  they 
are  ephemeral,  and  because,  even  in  the  midst  of  appeals  to  passion 
and  prejudice,  it  is  always  safe  to  submit  solid  truth  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  an  honest  and  enlightened  people. 

It  will  be  an  everflowing  source  of  shame,  as  well  as  of  sorrow, 
if  we,  thirty  millions — Europeans  by  extraction,  Americans  by 
birth  or  discipline,  and  Christians  in  faith,  and  meaning  to  be  such 
in  practice — cjinnot  so  combine  prudence  with  humanity,  in  our  con- 
duct concerning  the  one  disturbing  subject  of  slavery,  as  not  only 
to  preserve  our  unequaled  institutions  of  freedom,  but  also  to  enjoy 
their  benefits  with  contentment  and  harmony. 

Wherever  a  guiltless  slave  exists,  be  he  Caucasian,  American, 
Malay  or  African,  he  is  the  subject  of  two  distinct  and  opp<»8ite 
ideas — one  that  he  is  wrongly,  the  other  that  he  is  rightly  a  slave. 
The  balance  of  numbers  on  either  side,  however  great,  never  com- 
pletely extinguishes  this  difference  of  opinion,  for  there  are  always 
some  defenders  of  slavery  outside, 'even  if  there  are  none  inside  of 
a  free  sUite,  while  also  there  are  always  outside,  if  there  are  not 
inside  of  every  slave  state,  many  who  assert  with  Milton,  that  "  no 
man  who  knows  aught  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  deny  that  all  men  natu- 
rally were  born  fr(«,  being  the  image  and  res«»mblance  of  God  him- 
self, and  were  by  privilege  above  all  the  creatures,  bom  to  command 
and  not  to  obey."     It  often,  perhaps  generally,  happens,  however, 

•  Speech  tn  the  United  SUte»  Senate,  FebnuryV,  1800.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  bclBK  **  tha 
•dmixlon  uf  Kansa*,"  Mr.  Seward  commenced  by  saying:  "The  admlMlon  of  Kaoiaa  Into 
Uw  (inloD,  withant  Airlbcr  delay,  teemi  to  me  eqnallr  neceaaary,  Jnat  and  wlae.  In  NCordeA 
oebatea  I  have  already  anticipated  the  argnmenta  for  tiila  ouDclnalon." 
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that  in  considering  the  subject  of  slav^rj,  sooiolv  s«>ms  lo  ov« 
the  natural  right,  or  personal  iiUeit-st  of  the  slave  himKelf,  and 
exclusively  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen.     But  this  fact  dc 
materially  affect  ultimate  nsults,  for  the  elementary  question 
rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  slavery  iiiheri'3  in   twry  form] 
discussion  concerning  it  assunn  s.     What  is  just  t<j  one  clnas  of 
can  never  be  injurious  to  any  other;  and  what  is  mij«-! 
dition  of  persona  in  a  state,  is  necessarily  injurious  in  !<_ 

to  the  whole  coronaunity.  An*  economical  ques^ticm  enrly  ari^rs  ou 
of  the  subject  of  slavery — labor  either  of  frecnrun  or  of  sKivi-s 
cardinal  necessity  of  society.  Some  states  choose  Uie  one  kind,] 
the  other.  Henoe,  two  municipal  systems  widely  different 
The  slave  state  strikes  down  and  affects  to  extinguish  tin-  |v 
ality  of  tlie  laborer,  not  only  as  a  uiernVwr  of  the  iioliliciU  l>odj 
alsf*  as  a  parent,  husband,  child,  neighbor  or  friend.  Un\ 
liecoines,  in  a  political  view,  merely  property,  without  moral  cwpj 
and  without  domestic,  moral,  and  social  relations,  dutit-s,  rigiit 
remedies — a  chattel,  an  object  of  bargain,  ssile,  gift,  iidi<-ril:iii 
theft.  Ilis  earnings  are  compensated  and  his  wrongs  atoiied, 
himsk-lf,  but  to  his  owner.  The  state  protcolH  rtot  the  slave  aiii 
but  the  capittd  of  another  man,  which  he  represents.  On  the 
band,  the  stjtte  which  rejects  slavery  encourages  and  animates  aiii 
iin  -  the  lalx)rer  by  niaitiUiining  and  developing  his  natur 

pt'  ■■:  in  all  the  rigbtn  and  faculties  of  manho«Kl,  and  gmt 

with  the  privileges  of  citizenship.     In  the  one  caae^  cajiilal  ini 
in  slaves  becomes  a  great  political   force;   while  in  the  other,  laT 
tlius  elevated  and  enfranchised,  becomes  the  dominating  pn 
power.     It  thus  hnppens  that  we  may,  for  convenience  sulci 
not  inaccurately,  call  slave  states  capital  states,  and  free  states 
etatcK. 

So  soon  as  a  state  feels  the  impulses  of  commerce,  or  enlerpr 
flmbitiot),  its  citizens  begin  to  study  the  effects  of  these  systems  or 
tal  and  labor  respectively  on  its  intelligence,  its  virtue,  its  tranqi 
its  integrity  or  unity,  its  defense,  itaprtjsperity,  its  liberty,  its  I 
D«!<is,  its  aggrandizement,  and  its  fame.   In  other  words,  the  gr 
tion  arises,  whether  slavery  is  a  moral,  social  and  political  gcx* 
nionil,  social  and  politicjd  evil.    This  is  the  slavery  question  at 
But  there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and  brotherhood  betwe«i 
and  man  throughout  the  world.     Nations  examine  freely  tlie  j 
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systems  of  each  other,  and  of  all  preceding  times,  and  accordingly 
ns  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  two  systems  of  capital  and 
labor  respectively  they  sanction  and  prasecute,  or  condemn  and 
prohibit,  commerce  in  men.  Tims,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  the 
slavery  question,  which  so  many  among  us,  who  are  more  willing  to 
rule  ihnn  patient  in  studying  the  condition  o/  society,  think  is  a 
merely  accidental  or  unnecessary  question  that  might  and  ought  to 
be  settled  and  dismissed  at  once,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  world-wide 
and  enduring  subject  of  political  consideration  and  civil  ndmini^tra* 
tiun.  Men,  states  and  nations  entertain  it,  not  voluntarily,  but  be> 
cause  the  progress  of  society  conlirmally  brings  it  into  their  way. 
They  divide  upon  it,  not  perversely,  but  because,  owing  to  ditler- 
ences  of  constitution,  condition  or  circuraatances,  they  cannot  agree. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  eneo«tH*re<l  it.  They  even  adju.-strtd 
it  so  that  it  might  have  given  us  much  less  than  our  present  disquiet, 
had  not  circumstances  afterwards  ocjcurred  which  they,  wise  as  tl>ey 
wore,  had  not  eleiirly  foreseen.  Although  they  luid  inhrriled,  yet 
Ihcy  generally  condemued  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  hoped  for  its 
discontinuance.  They  expressed  this  when  they  assorted  in  tho 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  American 
Rooiety,  that  all  men  are  creiited  equal,  and  have  inalienidile  righta 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Kach  sUite,  however, 
rved  to  itself  exclusive  political  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery 
Hthin  its  own  borders.  Nevorthcleas,  it  unavoidably  presenli-d  itsiirlf 
in  their  consultation  on  a  bond  of  Federal  Union.  The  new  govern- 
roent  was  to  Ixr  a  representJilive  one.  Slaves  were  ojipital  in  some 
t,in  others  capiljd  had  no  investments  in  labor.  iShnuld  those 
^be  repre-'tenicd  as  capital  or  as  persons,  Uoted  ns  capital  or  as 
peraona,  or  should  they  not  l)e  represented  or  taxed  nt  all  7  Tho 
fat^!  l.di'bnU'd  long,  and  compromised  nt  hist.    Each  st.'ite, 

th'.  .  I,  shrill  have  two. st-n.-ttors  in  eongresn.    Thrcc-fiflhsof 

the  slaves  shall  be  elsewhere  reprcvnted,  and  l)e  Inxrd  as  persons. 
What  should  be  done  if  the  slave  should  e-scajM!  into  n  l«lK)r  stnto? 
Should  that  state  confe.Rs  him  to  be  a  chattel,  and  restore  him  as 
saoh,  or  might  it  regard  him  as  a  persoti,  and  hftrl>or  and  protect  bira 
a*  a  man?  They  compromised  again,  and  dccide«l  that  no  person 
held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  state  hy  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  that  stale,  be  discharged 
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from  such  labor  or  service,  but  shall  be  delivt-retl  up  «n 
the  }>er8on  lo  whom  such  labor  or  service  shall  be  due. 

Free  laborers  would  iuimigrate,  and  slaves  might  be  impor 
the  slates.     The  fathers  agreed  that  congress  may  esUiblish 
laws  of  naturulJzatioa,  and  il  might  prohibit  the  imix)rtat 
persons  afler  1808.     Communities  in  the  south  west,  detached 
the  southern  states,  were  growing  up,  in  the  practice  of  al»i 
be  cfipital  statta.     New  states  would  soon  grow  up  in  the  noi 
while  as  yet  capital  stood  aloof,  and  labor  had  not  lifted  ihe-i 
bcgiu  there  its  endless  but  beneficent  task.    The  fathers  nul 
congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  conuer 
management  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  adt 
8tntes.     &  the  constitution,  while  it  does  not  disturb  or  a: 
system  of  capital  in  ."laves,  existing  in  any  state  under  it*  o\ 
does,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  every  human  being  when  wii 
exclusive  sphere  of  federal  jurisdiction,  not  as  capital  but  as  a  | 

What  was  the  action  of  the  fathers  in  wjiigress?     Tliei 
the  new  states  of  the  southwest  us  capital  state's,  hccs 
practicitlly  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  by  the  ordioAoce 
1787,  confirmed  in  1789,  they  provided  for  the  orj 
admission  of  only  labor  state-s  in   the  northwest.      > 
fugitives  from  service  to  be  restored  not  as  chattels,  but  as 
They  awarded  naturalizntion  t<i  immigrant  free  '  '         -,  ar 
prohibited  the  trade  in  African  lab<^r.     Thisdisp"  i  the 

subject  was  in  harmouy  with  the  conditions  of  Bociety,  and,! 
main,  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.     The  seven  northern  slates  i 
e<lly  became  labor  states  by  their  own  acta.     The  six  southt 
with  equal  tranquillity,  and  by  their  own  determination, 
capital  states. 

The  circumstances  which  the  fathers  did  not  clearly  for 
two,   namely,   the  reinvigoratiou  of  slavery,   con^eqaent  oo 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  and  the  extension  of  the  nati 
domain  across  the  Mississippi,  and  tliese  occurred  before  1820. 
state  of  Louisiana,   forme<l  on  a  slaveholding  French  settle 
within  the  newly  acquired  Louisianian  territory,  had  then 
been  admitted  into  the  Union.     There  yet  remaine*!,  howercTil 
region,  which  included  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  together 
tlien    unoccupied,    and    even   unnamed,    Kansas    and    Nel 
Arkansas,  a  slaveholding  communitiy,  was  nearly  ready  to 
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ami   Missouri,    another  suuh    territory,   was  actually  applying  lor 
adtnissioa   into   the   Federal    Union.     The   existing  capiuil  atal«\s 
seconded  these  applications,  and  claimed  that  the  whole  Louisianiuu 
territory  was  riglitfully  open  to  slavery,  and  to  the  organization  of 
future  slave  slalfs.     The  labor  states  maintained  that  congress  ha<l 
Kuprenae  legislative  power  within  the  domain,  and  could  and  ought 
':  to  exclude  slavery  there.     The  question  thus  opened  was  one  which 
related  not  at  all  to  slavery  in   the  existing  capital  states.     It  was 
purely  and  simply  a  national  question  whether  the  common  inleR*st 
of  the  whole  republic  require*!  that  Arkansas,  Mi.ssouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebra^k;!,   should  Wcome  capital  states,  with  all  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  slavery,  or  be  lalnjr  states,  with  all  the  securities,  benefits, 
«nd  blessings  of  freedom.     On  the  decision  was  suspended  the  ques- 
itioii,  as  wa.s  thought,   wliellirr  ultimately  the  interior  of  l\\]n  new 
[continent  should  Ik,-  an  jisylum  for  the  oppre.«sed  and  the  cxilo, 
Iconiiog  year  after  year,  and  age  uflr-r  age,  voluntarily  from  every 
other  civilized  land,  as  well  as  for  the  childnii  of  misfortune  in  our 
I  own,  or  whether,  through  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
^thoM  magnificent  and  luxuriant  regions  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  contrf»l  of  capital,  wringing  out  the  fruits  of  the  earth  througli 
the  impoverishing  toil  of  negro  slaves.     That  question  of  1820  was 
I  identiailly  the  question  of  1860,  so  far  as  principle,  and  even  tbt: 
field  of  \u  applittition,  was  concerned.     Every  element  of  the  con- 
'  tmvorsy  now  present  entered  it  then  ;  the  rightfulness  or  the  wrong- 
fulness of  slavery  ;  its  elYctJts,  present  and  future;  the  constitutional 
authority  of  c«.'ngr«'R8  ;  the  «;l!jiins  of  the  aUxXcs  and  of  their  citizens; 
the  nature  of  the  Kc<leral  Union,  whether  it  is  a  C4jmpact  bctwci'U 
the  states,  or  an  iude}k!ndent  government;  the  .springs  of  its  powers, 
and  the  ligature  upon  their  exercise.     All  iheae  were  discusseil 
with  wjj  and  ability  which  have  never  beeti  surpa-Hsed.     History 
tells  us,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  the  Union  reeled  under  the 
▼eheraence  of  that  great  debate.     Patriotism  look  counsel  from  pru- 
I  denoe,  and  enforci-d  a  wjttlcment  which  has  proved  to  he  not  u  final 
I  one;  and  whicli,  an  is  now  seen,  practically  left  open   all  the  great 
politiciU  issues  which  were  involved.     Missouri  and  Arkansas  wore 
|Hdiiiitii-d  U!*  «'-i\pitiil  Htjiltw,  while  labor  obUiined,  as  a  n'stTvation,  the 
indgtjii,  but  yi:t  comprehetwive  field  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Now,  when  the  present  conditions  of  the  various  pnrtM  of  the 
>uLsiaiiiAa  territory  are  observed,  aod  we  see  that  capital  retains 
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undisputed  posses.sion  of  wbat  it  then  obtained,  while  lai 
valsing  the  country  with  so  hartl  and  so  prolonged  a  s^ 
regain  the  lost  equivalent,  which  was  then  guaranteed  to 
circumstances  of  so  great  solemnitv.  wc  may  well  <h-sire  n 
und<?cciveU  if  ihc  Missouri  compromise  was  imJ^^^Ml  onn 
accepted  by  the  free  stntes,   influenced   by  exagg^rati' 
dangers  of  disunion.     The  Missouri  debate  disclosed  truths 
moment  for  ulterior  use : 

1st.  That  it  is  easy  to  combine  the  capital  states  ia 
even  external  interests,  while  it  ia  hard  to  unite  the  lal 
corumun  polic}'. 

2d.  That  the  labor  Btat<«  have  a  natural  loyaltv  to  thi 
while  the  capital  states  have  a  natural  facility  for  aJamning 
alty  by  threatening  disunion. 

3d.  That  the  capital  states  do  not  practically  distinguish 
legitimate  and  constitutional  rfsistance  to  the  extension  of  si 
thecommon  territories  of  the  Union,  and  iiip  i)  «j 

against  slavery  estahlis^hed  by  local  laws  in  i  ;it 

The  early  political  parties  were  organized  without  refei 
.slavery.     But  since  1820,  European  questions  have  left 
cally  unconcerned.     There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  in 
mining,  manufacture  and  cultivation.    Steam  on  land  and 
has  quickened  commerce.     The  press  and  the  telegraph  ha^t! 
prodigious  activity,  and  the  social  intercourse  between  the  8i 
their  citizens  has  been  immeasurably  augmented ;  and  ooneeq 
their  mutual  relations  affecting  slavery  have  lieen,  for  tiuin 
subjects  of  earnest  and  often  excited  discussion.     It  is  in 
only  to  show  how  such  disputes  have  operated  on  the 
political  events,  not  to  reopen  them  for  argument  here.     There 
a  slave  insurrection  in  Virginia.     Virginia  and  Kentucky  debal 
and,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  free  states,  reji'Cted  the  gvstwn 
voluntary   labor.     The  colonization  society  was  established 
much  favor  in  the  capital  states.     Emonci]"«.itio'         '    'i-s  araee 
the  free  states.     South  Carolina  insiitutetl  prtx  lo 

obnoxious  federal  revenue  laws.     The  capital  states  «>mpl 
courts  and  legislatures  in  the  labor  stfites,  for  ii       ■ 
stitutional  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive.- 
to  treat  them  as  persons,  and  not  property,  and  they  dit«crii 
against  colored  persons  of  the  labor  states,  when  iht-y 
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ites.     They  denied  in  congress  the  right  of  petition,  ami 
sed  or  denied  freedom  of  debate  on  the  subjei-t  of  slavery. 
Preaaes,  which  undertook  the  defense  of  the  labor  system  in  tli© 
ipital  states,  were  suppressed  by  violence,  and  even  in  the  liib<)r 
lies  public  assemblages,  convened  to  consider  slavery   qustioii-^ 
irere  dispersed  by  mobe  syinpatbizing  with  the  capital  states. 
The  whig  party,  being  generally  an  opjM>&ition  party,  practifl«^d 
jme   forbearance  toward  the  interest  of  labor.     The  democratio 
ty,  not  without  demonstrations  of  dissent,  was  generally  found 
sustaining  the  policy  of  capital.     A  disposition  towards  the  removal 
jf  slavery  from  the  presence  of  the  national  uij»ital  iipiiiurcil  in  iho 
)i8trict  of  Columbia.      Mr.   Van  Buren,  a  dtiriocialic  president, 
iUDched  a  pnispective  veto  against  the  anticifwtcd  nie^isure.     A 
;rulic  congix^-«  brought  Te.xus  into  the  Union,  slipulniing  pnic- 
ly  for  its  future  reorganization  in  four  slave  states.     Mexico  was 
incensed.     War  ensued.     The  labor  states  asked  that  the  Mexican 
law  of  liberty,  which  covered  the  territijrifH  brought  in  by  the  treaty 

kof  peace,  might  remain  and  be  confirmed.  The  dcjinK-ratic  party 
Tefused.  The  Missouri  debate  of  1820  recurred  now,  under  circum- 
stances of  heat  and  excitement,  in  relation  to  these  o»>n«]ue8ts.  The 
defenders  of  labor  took  alarm  lest  the  number  of  new  capital  staU« 
might  I)ecome  so  great  as  to  enable  that  class  of  stales  to  dictate  the 
whole  policy  of  the  government ;  and  in  case  of  constitutionaJ  re-sint- 
incc,  then  to  ff>rm  a  new  slaveholding  confederacy  around  the  gulf 
>f  Mexico.  By  this  time  the  capital  states  seemed  to  have  bectimo 
Ixed  in  a  determination  that  the  federal  government,  and  even  tbo 
fcbor  states,  should  recognize  tiieir  slaves,  though  outside  of  the 
states,  aod  within  the  territories  of  the  United  State.**,  as  pro- 
'of  which  the  master  could  not  be  in  any  way,  or  by  any  autho- 
rity, divested  ;  and  the  la})or  states  having  iK-crmic  tif)w  tnorc  csscn- 
iy  democratic  than  ever  before,  by  reaKon  of  the  great  development 
fi«e  labor,  mprc  firmly  than  ever  insisted  on  the  constitutional 
inc,  that  slaves  voluntarily  carried  by  their  masters  into  the 
jmon  territories  or  into  labor  states,  are  persons — men. 
Under  the  MUH]iiciou.4  iniluenex;  of  a  whig  sum^-*,  Culifornin  nnd 
Tevr  Mexico  appeared  befon^  congrew  as  labor  slatt^K.  The  capita] 
refused  to  consent  fo  their  iulmis.Vion  into  the  Union;  and 
thneats  of  disunion  carrird  t^'rror  and  eoncternatiou  through- 
ihe  land.  Another  Cf wnpromiw:  was  made.  Specific  enactment* 
Vou  IV.  70 
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admitted  California  as  a  labor  state,  and  ren 
Utah  to  remain  territories,  with  the  righ 
slavery  when  ripened  into  states,  while  t 
for  the  recaption  of  fugitives  from  service, 
slave  market  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
collated  with  the  existing  statutes,  namely,  tl 
Missouri  prohibitory  law  of  1820,  and  the  t 
tion,  disposed  by  law  of  the  subject  of  slav 
uf  the  United  States.  And  so  the  compi 
uounced  a  full,  final,  absolute  and  comprel 
existing  and  all  possible  disputes  concerninj 
ral  authority.  The  two  great  parties,  fearf 
hands  in  making  and  in  presenting  this  t 
afterwards  to  be  opened,  disturbed  or  even 
pie  accepted  it  by  majorities  unknown  befi 
chosen  over  an  illustrious  rival,  unequivo 
greater  ability,  even  if  not  more  reliable  j 
new  treaty  inviolate,  made  haste  to  justifj 
congress  assembled.     He  said : 

*'  When  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  all  who  i 
the  obligations  of  duty,  the  year  1850  will  be  recum 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  A  successful  war  has  jus 
with  it  a  great  augmentation  of  territory.  Distur 
upon  the  domestic  institution?  of  a  portion  of  the  cc 
constitutional  rights  of  the  states.  But,  notwithsts 
and  sentiment,  in  relation  to  details  and  specific  pn 
distinguished  citizens,  whose  devotion  to  the  Unioi 
given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions,  and  restc 
repose  to  the  public  mind  throughout  the  eonfeder 
sufler  no  shock  during  my  official  term,  if  I  have  the 
placed  me  here  may  be  assured." 

Hardly,  however,  had  these  inspiring  sou 
out  a  reassured  and  delighted  land,  before  1 
shocked  again — shocked,  indeed,  as  it  had 
smitten  this  time  by  a  blow  from  the  very 
leased  the  chords  of  the  national  harp  from 
exalted  symphony  of  peace. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  long-devoted  i 
freedom,  saved  in  the  agony  of  national  i 
again  in  the  panic  of  1850,  were  now  to  be  ( 
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ihe  never-ending  course  of  seed-time  and  harvest  might  begin.     The 
slave  capitalists  of  Missouri,  from  their  own  well-aesured  homes  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  their  noble  river,  looked  down  upon  and  cov- 
eted the  fertile  prairies  of  Kansas;  while  a  sudden  terror  ran  through 
all  the  capital  states,  when  they  saw  a  seeming  ccrtaintv  that  at  last 
a  new  labor  state  would  be  built  on  their  western  Ixirdcr,  inevitably 
fraught,  as  they  said,  with  a  near  or  remote  abolition  of  slavery. 
"What  could  be  done?     CongrcfW  could  hardly  be  expected  to  inter- 
vene directly  for  their  safety  so  soon  after  the  o<>mpronii.>»e  of  1850. 
'  The  labor  hive  of  the  free  states  was  distant — the  way  new,  unknown 
and  not  without  perils,     Missouri  was  near  and  watchful,  and  held 
the  keys  of  the  gates  of  Kansas.     She  might  seize  the  new  and 
I  smiling  territory  by  8urpri.T«,  if  only  congress  would  remove  the 
[ixirrier  est!tblish«-d  in  1820.     ITie  conjuncture  was  favorable.      Clay 
land  Weljstxrr,  the  <lisiingHishcd  citizens  who<w  utjquestionable  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  wjis  manifested  by  their  acquiescence  in  the  com- 
[prt^jnjse  of  1850,  had  gone  down  already  into  their  honored  graves. 
[The  labor  stJites  had  dismissed  many  of  their  representatives  -here 
.  for  too  great  fidelity  to  freedom,  and  too  great  distrust  of  the  efficacy 
[of  that  new  bond  of  peace,  and  had  replaced  tliom  with  partisans 
•who  were  only  timid,  but  not  unwilling.     The  democratic  president 
and  congress  he«itate<l,  but  not  long.     They  revised  the  last  great 
compromise,  and  found,  with  delighted  surprise,  that  it  was  so  far 
from  confirming  the  law  of  freedom  of  1820,  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  exactly  provided  for  the  abrogation  of  that  venerated  Htatute;  nay, 
I  that  the  compmrnise  itself  actually  killed  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri 
law,  and  devolved  on  eongress  the  duty  of  removing  the  lifeleaa 
letter  from  the  national  code.     The  deeti  voa  done.     The  new  enatU- 
ment  not  only  repealed  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  slavery,  but  it 
pronounced  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  jx-rffclly  free  lo 
establish  freedom  or  slavery,  and  pledgtsi  C4>ngress  to  admit  them  in 
I  «ioe  time  aa  states,  either  of  capital  or  of  labor,  inio  the  Union. 
I  The  whig  reprewntatives  of  the  capital  stntett,  in  an  hour  of  strange 
ritdcrment,  eon<iurred:  and  the  whig  party  instantly  went  down, 
tcr  to  rise  again.    Dcm<x.!nitH  !«»xv<led,  and  sUKxi  alofjf ;  the  ooun- 
[try  was  oonfounde<! ;    and,  amid  the  peqilexitiea  of  the  hour,  a 
Irepubliciui  party  wa«  s«vn  gjilherin  ""  '         '    ;  with  much  earn- 

Il0ll,but  with  little  show  of  org;.  -  iie,  if  it  wen;  not 
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now  too  late,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  labor,  so  nnex 
grievously  imperiled  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  sequel.     The  popular  soverei, 
Kansas  proved  to  be  the  state  sovereignty  of  Missouri,  not 
the  peTSous  uf  the  rulers,  but  even  in  the  letter  of  an  urbi 
cruel  code.     The  perfect  freedom  proved  to  be  a  ha.Lt'ful  and 
able  bondage.     From  1855  to  1860,  Kansas,  suiOaiiu-d  an 
raged  only  by  the  republican  party,  has  been  engaged  in 
and  ever-varying  struggles,  which  have  taxed  all  her  virtue, 
moderation,  energies,  and  resonrues,  and  often  even  her 
strength  and  martial  courage,  to  save  herself  from  being 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.     Nebraska,  though  choos; 
dom,  is,  through  the  direct  exercise  of  the  executive  pow 
riding  her  own  will,  held  as  a  slave  territory ;  and  New 
has  relapsed  voluntarily  into  the  practice  of  slavery,  from  w 
had  redeemed  herself  while  she  yet  remained  a  part  of  the 
republic.     Meantime   the   democratic  party,   advancing 
ground  of  popular  sovereignty  as  far  as  that  ground  is  fi 
ordinance  of  1787,  now  stands  on  the  position  that  both 
governments  and  congress  are  incompetent  to  legislate  against 
in  the  territories,  while  they  are  not  only  competent,  but  are 
when  it  is  necessary,  to  legislate  for  its  protection  there. 

In  this  new  and  extreme  position  the  democratic  party  now 
itself  behind  the  battery  of  the  supreme  court,  as  if  it  were 
a  true  construction  of  the  constitution,  that  the  power  of 
practically  forever  between  freedom  and  slavery  in  a  portioi 
continent  far  exceeding  all  that  is  yet  organized,  should  be  re; 
by  congress,  which  alone  posse&ses  any  legislative  autho 
should  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  court  which  can  only 
nizance  of  the  great  question  collaterally,  in  a  private  action 
individuals,  and  which  action  the  constitution  will  not  suffer 
to  entertain,  if  it  involves  twenty  dollars  of  money,  wi 
overruling  intervention  of  a  jury  of  twelve  good  and  ]awi\il 
the  neighborhood  where  the  litigation  arisc-s.     The  independ 
renewed,  and  ever-recurring  representative  parliament,  diet, 
or  legislature,  is  the  one  chief,  puramount,  eseeutJal,  indisj 
institution  in  a  republic.     Even  liberty,  guaranteed  by  o 
yet  if  it  be  held  by  other  tenure  than  the  guardian  care  of  su< 
representative  popular  assembly,  is  but  precariously  maiataii 
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while  slavery,  enforced  by  an  irresponsible  judicial  tribunal,  ia  the 
completest  possible  development  of  despotism. 

Did  ever  the  annala  of  any  government  show  &  more  rapid  or 
more  complete  departure  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  its  founders? 
Did  ever  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  founded  on  the  rights 
of  human  labor,  slide  away  so  fast  and  so  fiir,  and  moor  itself  so 
tenaciously  on  the  basis  of  capital,  and  that  capital  invested  in  labor- 
ing men  ?  Did  ever  a  free  representative  legislature,  invested  with 
powers  so  great,  and  with  the  guardianship  of  rights  so  important, 
of  trusts  so  sacred,  of  interests  so  precious,  and  of  hopes  at  once  so 
tioble  and  so  comprehensive,  surrender  and  renounce  them  all  so 
tinnix'essarily,  so  unwisely,  so  fatally,  and  so  inglorioualy  ?  If  it  be 
true,  aa  every  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  every  precept  of  political 
experience  teaches  us,  that 

"  111  fttres  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  weallli  accumulatefs  aiid  men  decay ;" 

then  where  in  Ireland,  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  or  in  Hungary,  has  any 
ruler  prepared  for  a  generous  and  confiding  people  disappointments, 
ilisastcra,  and  cahunilios  equal  to  those  which  the  government  of  the 
United  Stat*.*  holds  now  suspended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
i continent  of  North  America? 

Citiz<.!n8  of  the  Utiiled  Stites,  in  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  sub- 
[vcrtetl  the  free  republic  of  Niwimgua,  and  opened  it  to  slavery  and 
[the  African  slave  trade,  and  held  it  in  that  condition  waiting  annex- 
aticn  to  the   UniU'd  Suiti's,  until  its  sovereignty  was  restored  by  a 
combination  of  sister  republics  exjwised   to  the  same  danger,  and 
[apprehensive  of  similar  subversion.     Other  citizens  redpcned  the 
foreign  slave  trade  in  viol:ilion  of  our  laws  nnrl  trculics;  and,  after 
I  a  suspension  of  that  shameful  truflic  for  fifty  years,  savage  Africans 
[have  been  once  more  landed  on  our  shores  and  distributed,  unre- 
claimed and  with  impunity,  among  our  plantations. 
For  this  policy,  so  far  as  the  government  has  sanctioned  it,  the 
[ilemocratic  party  avows  itstlf  responsible.     Everywhere  complaint 
}fn»i  it  is  denounced,  and  its  opponents  proscribed.     Wheti  Kan- 
wan  writhing  umler  the  wounds  of  incipient,  servile  war,  because 
nf  her  r«wi.ttafico,  the  democratic  pn-ss  deridingly  said,  "  Ii«'t  her 
ileed."     Official  integrity  has  been  caiue  for  rebake  and  punish- 
lent,  whm  it  resisted  frauds  designed  to  pmmotc  the  exU-rision  of 
kVvry.    Throughout  the  wbolo  republic  there  is  not  one  knowa 
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dissenter  from  that  policy  remaining  in  pli 
executive  arm.    Nor  over  the  face  of  the 
found  one  representative  of  our  country  v 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

It  is  in  America  that  these  things  have 
teenth  century,  the  era  of  the  world's  gr 
all  nations  but  ourselves  have  been  eitb 
suppressing  commerce  in  men  ;  at  the  ver 
sian  serf  is  emancipated,  and  the  Georgian 
ner,  and  the  Abyssinian  savage  are  liflu 
successor  of  Mohammed.  The  world,  pre 
our  early  devotion  to  the  rights  of  human 
before  engaged  its  respect  and  sympath 
amazement,  what  all  this  demoralization  n 
better  than  the  world  can  imagine,  better  i 
scious  of  ourselves — a  virtuous  excuse, 
dom  so  much  less,  but  the  Union  of  ou 
We  have  been  made  to  believe,  from  time 
both  of  these  precious  institutions  could  i 
therefore  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  s 
freedom  to  propitiate  the  loyalty  of  capita] 
doing  violence  to  the  Union.  The  true  si 
ought  not  to  be  a  mystery  to  ourselves, 
given  to  statesmen ;  but  we  are  witbou 
apprehend  the  logic  of  current  events.  L 
ment  choose  or  do  what  they  may,  the  pec 
do  not  prefer  the  wealth  of  the  few  to  the 
tal  to  labor,  African  slaves  to  white  freem< 
lies  and  in  future  states.  That  question  1 
recognized  or  acted  on  by  them.  The  repi 
popular  protest  and  reaction  against  a  polic 
upon  tBe  nation  by  surprise,  and  which  il 
concurring  with  the  reason  and  conscience 
.  The  choice  of  the  nation  is  now  between 
the  republican  party.  Its  principles  and  p 
and  even  necessarily  examined.  I  know 
it  has  adopted  or  avowed,  namely,  the  savii 
United  States,  if  possible,  by  constitutioni 
being  homes  for  slavery  and  polygamy.    ^ 
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tbis  nation  exists,  of  what  races  it  is  composed,  in  what  age  of  the 
world  it  acts  its  part  on  the  public  stage,  and  what  are  its  predomi- 
nant institutions,  customs,  habits  and  sentiments,  doubts  that  the 
republican  party  can  and  will,  if  unwaveringly  faithful  to  that  policy, 
and  just  and  loyal  in  all  beside,  carry  it  into  triumphal  success?  To 
doubt  is  to  be  uncertain  whether  civilization  can  improve  or  Christi- 
anity save  mankind. 

I  may,  perhaps,  infer  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  it  will,  in 
all  courts  and  places,  stand  by  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  will  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  freemen  ever}'- 
whcre ;  that  it  will  favor  the  speedy  improvement  of  the  public 
domain  by  homestead  laws,  and  will  encourage  mining,  manufacture 
and  internal  commerce,  with  needful  connections  Vjetween  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  states — for  all  these  are  important  interests  of  freedom. 
For  all  the  rest,  the  national  emergencies,  not  individual  influences, 
must  determine,  as  society  goes  on,  the  policy  and  character  of  the 
republican  party.  Already  bearing  its  part  in  legislation  and  in 
treaties,  it  feels  the  necessity  of  being  practical  in  its  care  of  the 
national  health  and  life,  while  it  leaves  metaphysical  speculation  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  the  ennobling  science  of  political 
philosophy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  subjects,  or  rather  before  fully  reaching 
them,  the  republican  party  encounters,  unexpectedly,  a  new  and 
potential  issue — one  prior,  and  therefore  paramount  to  all  others,  one 
of  national  life  and  death.  Just  as  if  so  much  had  not  been  already 
conceded — nay,  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  ever  Ix'en  concede<l  to 
the  interest  of  capital  invested  in  men,  we  hear  menaces  of  disunion, 
louder,  more  distinct,  more  emphatic,  than  ever,  with  the  condition 
annexed,  that  the}'  shall  be  executed  the  moment  that  a  republicitn 
administration,  though  constitutionally  elected,  shall  assume  the 
gr»vemraent. 

I  do  not  certainly  know  that  the  people  are  pn-pared  to  call  such 
an  administration  to  power.  I  know  only,  that  through  a  succession 
of  floods  which  never  greatly  excite,  and  ebbs  which  never  entirely 
discourage  me,  the  volume  of  republicanism  rises  continually  higher 
and  higher.  They  are  probably  wise,  whose  apprehensions  admon- 
ish them  that  it  is  already  strong  enough  for  efft-ct. 

Hitherto  the  republican  party  has  been  content  with  one  self- 
interrogatory — how  many  voU-s  can  it  cjist?     These  threats  enforce 
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another — has  it  determination  enough  to  < 
question  touches  its  spirit  and  pride.  I  am  < 
as  it  has  hitherto  practised  self-denial  in  so  i 
in  this  emergency  lay  aside  all  impatience  ( 
all  ambition,  and  will  consider  these  extraor 
ously  and  with  a  just  moderation.  It  woul 
demonstrate  that  they  are  unconstitutional, 
that  the  responsibility  for  disunion  attempu 
not  with  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  consti 
tain  the  government,  but  with  those  who  u 
in  the  mad  work  of  subverting  it 
-  What  are  the  excuses  for  these  menace 
selves  into  this,  that  the  republican  party  in 
the  south.  But  it  already  is  proved  to  be  a 
it  is  therefore  practically  the  people  of  the  ] 
be  the  same  north  that  has  forborne  with  y< 
to  you  so  much  ?  Can  you  justly  assume  1 
been  so  complying,  can  all  at  once  chang 
inexorable? 

You  say  that  the  republican  par^  is  ) 
democratic  party  less  sectional?  Is  it  eas 
sectional  sway  than  for  you  to  bear  ours? 
for  once  we  should  alternate  ?  But  is  the  re 
Not  unless  the  democratic  party  is.  The  r 
in  the  house  of  representatives  sometimes ; 
the  senate  always.  Which  of  the  two  is 
Come,  come,  come,  if  you  will,  into  the  fre< 
New  York,  anywhere  from  lake  Erie  to  I 
neighbors  in  the  Owasco  valley,  hold  you 
your  candidates,  address  the  people,  submit 
eloquently,  all  your  complaints  and  grieva; 
alty,  oppression,  perfidy ;  keep  nothing  ba 
and  loudly  there  as  you  do  here ;  you  will  h 
and  appreciating  audiences,  with  ballot-boxi 
you  can  win.  Are  you  less  sectional  than  1 
same  privileges,  and  I  will  engage  that  you 
the  south  as  many  republicims  as  we  have  < 
There  is,  however,  a  better  test  of  nations 
location  of  parties.     Our  policy  of  labor  in 
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~i«ctional  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  republia  Ita  nature  inherea. 
It  will  be  national  again,  during  the  thini  forty  years,  and  forever 
aiYervrards.  It  is  nut  wise  and  b^^neficent  for  ua  alone  or  injurious 
to  you  ulone.     Its  vffects  are  equal,  and  the  same  for  us  all. 

Tou  accuse  the  rt-publicaii  party  of  ulterior  and  secret  designs. 
How  c&Q  a  party  that  counts  ius  vote^  in  this  land  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  any  secret  designs? 
Who  is  the  conjurer,  and  where  are  the  hidden  springs  by  which  he 
can  control  its  uncongregated  and  widely-dispersed  duiss«^,  and 
direct  them  to  objects  unseen  and  purposes  unavowed?  But  what 
are  these  hidden  purposes?  You  name  only  one.  That  one  is  to 
introduce  negro  equality  among  you.  SupjiOfiu  we  hud  the  ]>ower 
to  change  your  scx:ial  system :  what  warrant  have  you  for  supposing 
we  should  curry  negro  equality  there?  We  know,  and  we  will 
)W  you,  if  you  will  only  give  heed,  that  what  our  system  of  labor 
works  out,  wherever  it  works  out  anything,  is  the  equality  of  white 
men.  The  laborer  in  the  free  states,  no  mutter  how  bumble  his 
occupation,  is  a  white  man,  and  he  is  politically  the  equal  of  his 
employer.  Eightet*n  of  our  thirty-three  states  are  free-labt)r  states. 
They  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  California, 
and  Oregon.  I  do  not  array  them  in  contrast  with  the  capital  states. 
I  um  no  assailant  of  states.     All  of  the  staten  are  parcels  of  my  own 

,  country — the  best  of  them  not  ho  wise  and  great  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
bereaAer  be;  the  state  least  developed  atid  perfected  among  them  all 
is  wiser  and  better  than  any  ibreign  state  I  know.  Is  it  then  in  any, 
And  in  which,  of  the  slates  I  have  name<l  that  negro  equality  offends 
the  white  tnan's  pride  ?  Throughout  the  wide  world,  where  is  the 
•tAto  where  class  and  caste  are  ao  utterly  extitiguishcxl  as  they  are  in 
esoh  and  every  one  of  them?  Let  the  Kuropean  immignint,  who 
avoids  the  African  as  if  his  akin  exhaled  cuntigion,  answer.  Yoa 
find  him  always  in  the  slutc  where  lnb«:>r  is  ever  free.  Did  Wash- 
ington, Jetfersfjn,  and  Henry,  when  llicy  implored  you  lo  relinquish 
your  system  and  accept  the  one  we  have  adopte<l,  propose  to  sink 
you  down  to  the  level  of  the  African,  or  wa.H  it  their  desire  to  exalt 
all  white  men  to  a  common  political  elevation? 

But  we  do  not  seek  to  force,  or  even  to  intrude,  our  system  on  yoa. 
\Vc  are  excluded  justly,  wisely  and  contentedly  from  all  political 
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power  and  responsibility  in  your  cnpital  states.     Yoit  aiv  so*< 
on  the  gubject  of  slavery  witljin  your  own  bordore,  Jis  we  art'  ch 
winae  subject  within  our  borders.     It  is  well  and  wisely  so  armogwl 
Use  your  nutbority  to  maintain  what  system  you  pifaee.     W< 
not  distrustful  of  the  result.     We  bave  wisely,  as  we  think,  ext 
ours  to  protect  and  perfocl  the  nnanhood  of  the  members  of  ibel 
Tlie  whole  sovereignly  upon  domestic  concerns  within  the  Uni 
divided  between  us  by  utimiirtakable  boundaries.     You  Hare 
fifteen  distinct  parts;    we  eighteen  parts,  equally  distinct. 
must  be  maintained  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  preserved.' 
ours  shall  be  assailed,  within  or  without,  by  any  enemy,  or  foi 
cause,  and  we  shall  have  need,  we  shall  eX)'«.'t  y<*u  to  dvft-nd  it 
yours  shall  be  so  assailed,  in  the  emergency,  no  muUtir  whattlici 
or  the  pretext,  or  who  the  foe,  we  shall  defend  your  suvert-ij 
the  equivalent  of  our  own.     We  cannoti  indetnl,  uucepi  yiiuritjH 
of  capital  or  its  ethics.     That  would  be  to  8um?nder  and  subvrf 
own,  which  we  esteem  to  be  better.     Besides,  if  we  eouM,  wliat.| 
for  any  division  into  states  at  all?     You  are  equally  at  liU>i 
reject  our  system  and  its  ethics,  and  to  maintAin  the  s(>|>eri( 
your  own  by  all  the  forces  of  persuasion  and  argunjent.     We 
indeed,  mutually  discuss  both  systems.     All  the  world  discn 
syBtcma.     Especially  must  we  discuss  them  since  we  bo\T5  Xn 
as  a  nation  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  engraft  on  the  nn 
future  states  growing  up  in  the  great  public  domain.     Diaci 
then,  being  unavoidable,  what  could  be  more  wise  than  to  ' 
it  with  mutual  toleration  and  in  a  fraternal  spirit? 

You  complain  that  republicans  discourse  too  boldly  and  dit 
when  they  express  with  confidence  their  Wlief  that  tbe  sysie 
labor  will,  in  the  end,  be  univcroally  accepted  by  the  capita] 
acting  for  themselves  and  in  confurmity  with  tlv  " 
while  they  sanction  too  unn'8<-'rved]y  Vxiks  -r 
emancipation.     But  surely  you  cim  hardly  expect  I  he  (VrdcTsd  j 
ment  or  the  politica.1  parties  of  the  nation  t<»  maiutain  a  oer 
of  the  press  or  of  debate.     Would  you  yuurselres  ooDKCnl 
establishment  of  such  a  censorship  as  a  pt'^rttmneiitinstitation?! 
theory  of  our  system  is,  that  error  of  opinion  may  in  all  casesi 
be  tolerated  where  rcnson  is  lef^  free  to  combitt  it.     Will  it  bc« 
that  more  of  moderation  and  tendeniess  in  debate  are  exhibit 
your  side  of  the  great  argument  than  on  our  own?     We  all 
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our  polemics,  as  well  as  our  principles,  from  a  common  master.  We 
are  sure  that  we  do  not,  on  our  side,  exceed  bis  lessons  and  example. 
Thomas  Jefferson  addressed  Dr.  Price,  an  Englishman,  concerning 
his  treatise  on  emancipation  in  America,  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Southward  of  Uie  Chesapeake  your  book  will  find  but  few  readers  concurring 
with  it  in  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake,  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  it  in  theory,  and  it  will  find  a 
respectable  minority  ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice — a  minority  which,  for  weight 
sod  worth  of  character,  preponderates  against  the  greater  number  who  have  not 
the  courage  to  divest  their  families  of  a  property  which,  however,  keeps  their 
consciences  unquiet  Northward  of  the  Chesapeake  you  may  find  here  and  there 
an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find  here  and  there  a  robber  or  a  mur- 
derer ;  but  in  no  greater  number."  ♦  *  •  ♦  "  This  (Virginia)  is  the  next 
state  to  which  we  may  turn  our  eyes  for  the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in  con- 
flict with  avarice  and  oppression — a  conflict  where  the  sacred  side  is  gaining  daily 
new  recruits  from  the  influx  into  office  of  young  men,  grown  and  growing  up." 
*******  "  Be  not,  then,  discouraged.  What  you  have  written  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  could  you  still  trouble  yourself  about  our  welfare,  no 
man  is  more  able  to  help  the  laboring  side." 

You  see  that  whether  we  go  for  or  against  slavery  anywhere,  we 
must  follow  southern  guides.  You  may  change  your  pilots  with  the 
winds  or  the  currents,  but  we,  whose  nativity,  reckoned  under  th© 
north  star,  has  rendered  us  somewhat  superstitious,  must  be  excu.<«d 
for  con.sf»ncy  in  following  the  guidance  of  those  who  framed  the 
national  .ship  and  gave  us  the  chart  for  its  noble  voyage. 

A  profound  respect  and  a  friendly  regard  for  the  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  has  induced  me  to  weigh  carefully  the  testimony 
he  has  givt-n  on  the  .subject  of  the  hostility  against  the  south,  iraputwl 
to  the  republican  party,  as  derivtxl  from  the  relations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  parties  at  this  capital.  He  says  that  he  has  seen 
here  in  the  representatives  of  the  lower  southern  states  a  mast  reso- 
lute and  earnest  spirit  of  realBtunce  to  the  republican  party;  that  he 
perceives  a  sensible  loss  of  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  that  feel- 
ing of  loyalty,  together  with  that  love  for  a  common  country,  which 
are  at  last  the  surest  cement  of  the  Union ;  so  that,  in  the  pre.oent 
unh.-ippy  condition  of  affairs,  he  is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  that 
we  are  <li.s8olving  week  by  week  and  month  by  month ;  that  tho 
threails  are  gradually  fretting  themselves  asunder;  and  a  stranger 
mi;fiit  supjwwe  that  the  executive  of  the  United  States  was  the  pre- 
sident of  two  hostile  republics.     It  is  not  for  me  to  raise  a  doubt 
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upon  the  correctness  of  this  dark  picture,  so  far  as 
groups  upon  the  canvas  are  concerned,  but   I  must  be 
the  opinion  that  I  can  pronounce  as  accurately  concerning  1 
crn  or  republican  representatives  here  as  any  «'np.     I  kn< 
public  haunts  and  their  private  ways.     "We  are  not  a  hostile  | 
•or  representatives  of  one.     We  confer  together,  but  onlj 
organs  of  every  party  do  and  must  do  in  a  poUtic-d  syslel 
obliges  tis  to  act  sometimes  as  partisans,  while  it  requires  u^ 
to  be  patriots  and  statesmen.     Differences  of  opinion,  ever 
svibject  of  slavery,  with  us  are  political,  not  social  or  pernui 
ferences.     There  is  not  one  disunionist  or  disloyalist  anaoii; 
We  are  altogether  unconscious  of  any  proccsa  of  dissolutic 
on  among  us  or  around  us.     We  have  never  been  more  pat 
never  loved  the  representatives  of  other  sections  more  tlil 
We  bear  the  same  testimony  for  the  people  around  us  hei 
though  in  the  very  centre  where  the  bolt  of  disunion  muMt 
luul   with  most  fearful  effect,  seem  less  disturbed    now  thaP 
before.     We  bear  the  sjinie  testimony  for  all  the  districts  ar 
■we  represent.     The  people  of  the  north  are  not  enemies,  but 
and  brethren  of  the  south,  faithful  and  true  as  in   the  dayS^ 
<ieath  has  dealt  his  arrows  promiscuously  among  tLi-ni  on 
batile-fields  of  freedom. 

We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  here  to  dwell  on  any  evider 
different  temper  in  the  south  ;  but  we  shall  be  conit-nt  with 
ing  our  belief  that  hostility  that  is  not  designedly  provoked,  i 
<annot  provoke  retaliation,  is  an  anomaly  that  must  be 
-casual  excitements,  which  cannot  perpetuate  alienation. 

A  canvass  for  a  presidential  election,  in  some  respects  more 
tant  perhaps  than  any  since  1800,  has  recently  begun.     Tb« 
of  representatives  was  to  be  organized  by  a  majority,  while 
could  cast  more  than  a  plurality  of  votes.     The  gloom  of 
tragedy  in  Virginia  rested  on  the  capitol  from  the  day  when  oonf 
ji.«setiibled.     While  the  two  great  pilitii:al  parties  were  ]ica<x'fa 
lawfully  and  constitutionally,  though  zealously,  conducting  the  gl| 
national  issue  between  free  labor  and  capital  labor  for  the  territ 
to  its  proper  solution,  through  the  trials  of  the  ballot,  oj 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  various  department*  of  the  govt 
a  band   of  exceptional  men,  contemptuous  equally  of  ihi 
quesdon  and  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  impatieni 
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constitutional  system  which  ajnfiries  tlie  citizens  of  every  state  to 
political  action  by  suffrage,  in  organized  parties  within  their  own 
borders,  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  exas- 
perated by  grievances  and  wrongs  that  some  of  them  had  suffered  by 
inroads  of  armed  propagandists  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  unlawful  a.* 
their  own  retaliation  was,  attempted  to  subvert  slavery  in  Virginia 
bv  conspiraey,  ambush,  invasion  and  force.  Tlie  method  we  have 
adopted,  of  appealing  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  pef»ple, 
to  be  pronounced  by  suffrage,  is  the  only  one  by  which  free  govern- 
ment can  be  mainUiined  anywhere,  and  the  only  one  as  yet  deviwd 
which  is  in  marked  harmony  with  the  spiritof  the  Christian  religion. 
While  generous  and  charitable  natures  will  probably  concede  that 
John  Brown  and  his  associates  acted  on  earnest  though  fatally  erro- 
neous convictions,  yet  all  good  citizens  will  nevertheless  agree  that 
tbi«  attempt  to  execute  an  unlawful  purpose  in  Virginia  by  invasion^ 
involving  servile  wnr,  was  an  act  of  sedition  and  treason,  and  critni- 
nol  in  just  the  extent  that  it  affected  the  public  peace  and  was 
destructive  of  human  happiness  and  human  life.  It  is  a  painful 
reflection  that,  after  so  long  an  experience  of  the  U-ncficcnt  working 
of  our  system  as  we  have  enjoyed,  we  have  had  these  new  illustra- 
tions in  Kansas  and  Virginia  of  the  exisli^ncc  among  us  of  a  class  of 
men  so  misguided  and  so  desperate  as  to  8e«'k  to  enforce  their  peculiar 
principles  by  the  sword,  drawing  after  it  a  ne«Hl  for  the  further  illus- 
tration by  their  punishment  of  that  great  moral  truth,  «*jH*ciHlly 
applicable  in  a  republic,  that  they  who  take  up  the  sword  as  a  wea- 
pon of  controversy,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Tn  the  liitt«r  cas**, 
the  lamented  deathH  of  so  many  citizens,  elaiii  fn^ni  an  ambush  and 
by  suiprisc — all  the  more  lamentable  because  they  were  innocent 
victims  of  a  frenzy  kindled  without  their  agency,  in  far  distant  fin^a — 
the  deaths  even  of  the  offenders  themselves,  pitiable,  although  new-a- 
ury  and  just,  because  they  acted  under  delirium,  which  blinded  their 
judgments  to  the  real  nature  of  their  criminal  enterprise;  tb«  alarm 
and  consternation  naturally  awakened  throughout  the  country, 
exciting,  for  the  moment,  the  fear  that  our  whole  system,  with  all  its 
iritieM  for  life  and  liberty,  was  coming  to  an  end — a  fear  none  th© 
endurable  b**oaufle  continually  nggravat<r<l  by  new  cbimcRut  to 
which  the  great  leading  event  lent  an  air  of  probability  ;  «ureJy  all 
these  constituted  a  sum  of  public  misery,  which  ought  to  have  ivitiA' 
fled  ibe  most  morbid  appetite  for  social  horrors.    But,  as  in  the  oaae 
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ol'  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  the  Sjileiu  witchcmfi,  and  ibeNew 
colonial  negro  plot,  8t>  now  ;  the  original  actore  were  svr iftly  folU 
"by  another  and  kindred  cl^iss,  who  (M^uglit  to  j>rolong  and  wridel 
public  distress  by  attempting  tu  direct  the  indignation  which  ill 
t'xeited,  against  parties  guiltlcsa  equally  of  compliciiy  and  of  «yi 
thy  with  the  offenders. 

Posterity  will  decide  in  all  tht.*  recent  <.m.^<vs  where  politict 
tiibility  for  public  disiisU'rs  must  fall ;   and  {)OSterity  will 
heed  to  our  iiiterestrd  instructions.     It  was  not  until  the  gl 
reign  of  Doniitian  had  endt'<l,  and  liberty  and   v:  '  id 

asinured  refuge  under  the  sway  of  the  milder  Ner\  i.  ic 

rian  arose  whose  narrative  of  that  period  of  t>Tanny  and  tei 
been  aooopk'd  by  tinmkind. 

Tiie  republican  party  being  thua  vindicated  ng>iin»t  the  cl 
Lostility   to  the  south  which  has  been  offered   in  excuse  IbrI 
menaces  of  unconstitutional  resistance  in  the  event  of  its  success,^ 
feel  well  assured  that  it  will  gastain  me  in  meeting  tbcnXj 
spirit  of  the  defender  of  the  English  commonwealth  : 

"  Surely  they  that  shall  boast  aa  we  do  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  to 
fwwer,  shall  not  slso  have  the  courage  to  remove,  ooi;  wy  got* 

emor,  wht-ther  he  he  the  supreme  or  ^ubuniinate,  may  i      ■  '7 

ridiculous  and  painted  freedom,  fit  to  cozen  babies  but  are,  indt>c<i,  ttadtt  tj 
and  servitude,  lut  wanting  that  power,  which  is  the  root  and  »oHrt?e  of  aD  bl 
to  dispose  of  and  economize  in  the  land  which  Ood  hath  |hv«n  tbem,  of  imanbefi 
of  family  in  their  own  home  and  free  inheritimoa  Without  wbidi  tiatarat  and 
<«8etitial  power  of  u  free  nation,  though  bearing  Uieir  hra«U,  Us«y  oaa,  in  tot 
efiteem,  be  thought  no  liotter  tJmn  slaves  and  vsu^h  tiorn  in  ttrP  len<ir«  moA  oe(tt> 
palinn  of  miolhcr  inhiTiiiii},'  lonl.  whotie  povemuient,  though  not  illegal  or  i 
erable,  hangs  on  theni  as  a  lordly  acourge,  not  as  a  free  governincDL'* 

The  republican  party  knows,  as  the  whole  country  will  ulti; 
come  to  understand,  that  the  noblest  objects  of  national  life 
perish,  if  that  life  itself  shall  be  lost,  and,  therefore,  it  will 
the  issue  tendered.  It  will  take  up  the  wortl  Union,  which  o 
are  so  willing  to  renounce,  and,  combining  it  with  that  other 
uu-s  thought,  Libert^',  which  has  been  its  inspiration  so  long,  ii 
move  firmly  onward,  with  the  motto  inscribetl  on  its  banner, 
"  rxioN  and  LiBEKTY,  come  what  may,  in  victory  as  in  defeat,  b 
power  us  out  of  power,  now  and  forever." 

If  the  republican  party  maintain  the  Union,  who  and  what  party 
is  to  assail  it?    Otdy  the  democratic  party,  for  tb«ru  is  oo  other. 
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"Will  the  democratic  party  take  up  the  assault  ?  The  menaces  of 
disunion  are  made,  though  not  in  its  name,  jet  in  its  behalf.  It 
must  avow  or  disavow  them.  Its  silence,  thus  far,  is  portentous, 
but  is  not  alarming.  The  effect  of  the  intimidation,  if  successful, 
would  be  to  continue  tlie  rule  of  the  democratic  party,  though  a 
minority,  by  terror.  It  certainly  ought  to  need  no  more  than  this 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  republican  party.  If,  indeed,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  democratic  party  must  rule  by  terror,  instead  of 
ruling  thnmgh  conceded  public  confidence,  then  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  from  power  too  soon.  Ruling  on  that 
odious  principle,  it  could  not  long  save  either  the  constitution  or 
public  liberty.  But  I  shall  not  believe  the  democratic  party  will 
consent  to  stand  in  this  position,  though  it  does,  through  the  action 
of  its  representatives,  seem  to  cover  and  sustain  those  who  threaten 
disunion.  I  know  the  democracy  of  the  north.  I  know  them  now 
in  their  waning  strength.  I  do  not  know  a  possible  disunionist 
among  them  all.  I  Injlieve  they  will  l)e  as  faithful  to  the  Union 
now  as  they  were  in  the  bygone  days  when  their  ranks  were  full, 
and  their  challenge  to  the  combat  was  always  the  war-cry  of  victory. 
But,  if  it  shall  prove  otherwise,  then  the  world  will  all  the  sooner 
know  that  every  party  in  this  country  must  stand  on  Union  ground ; 
that  the  American  people  will  sustain  no  party  that  is  not  capable 
of  making  a  sacrifice  of  its  ambition  on  the  altar  of  the  country' ; 
that  although  a  party  may  have  never  so  much  of  prestige,  and 
never  such  traditional  merit,  yet,  if  it  be  lacking  in  the  one  virtue 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  all  its  advantages  will  be  unavailing;  and 
then  obnoxious  as,  through  long-cherished  and  obstinate  prejudices, 
the  republican  party  is  in  the  capital  states,  yet  even  there  it  will 
ailvance  like  an  army  with  banners,  winning  the  favor  of  the  whole 
people,  and  it  will  be  armed  with  the  national  confidence  and  sup- 
port,  when  it  shall  be  found  the  only  party  that  defends  and  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Those  who  seek  to  awaken  the  terrors  of  disunion  seem  to  me  to 
have  too  hastily  considered  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to 
make  their  attempt.  Who  believes  that  a  republican  administration 
and  congress  could  practise  tyranny  under  a  constitution  which 
interposes  so  many  checks  as  ours  ?  Yet  that  tyranny  must  not  only 
be  practised,  but  must  be  intolerable,  and  there  must  be  no  remain* 
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ing  hope  for  constitutional  relief,  before  forcible  reststonoe 
ground  to  stand  on  anywhere. 

The  people  of  the  UTiited  States,  acting  in  conformity  i 
constitution,  are  the  supreme  tribunal  to  try  and  determine  ail 
lical  issues.     They  are  as  competent  to  decide  the  iasues  of 
they  have  been  heretofore  to  decide  the  issues  of  other  days, 
can  reconsider  hereafter,  and  reverse,  if  need  be,  the  ju<lL"'>""r 
shall  pronounce  to-day,  as  they  have  raore  than  once  i 
and  reversed  their  judgments  in  former  times.     It  needs  no  re 
tion  to  correct  any  error,  or  prevent  any  danger,  under  any  c 
stances. 

Nor  is  any  new  or  special  cause  for  revolution  likely  to  ocBUr 
under  a  n'publican  administration.  We  are  engaged  in  no  new 
transaction,  nut  even  in  a  new  ditspute.  Our  fathers  undertook 
great  work  for  themselves,  for  us,  and  for  our  Buoceasors — to 
a  free  and  federal  empire,  whose  arches  shall  8(>an  lii©  N 
American  continent,  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  thn>ugbo 
whole  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  great  oceans. 
erected  thirteen  of  its  columns  all  at  once.  These  aie  sbindiag 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Their  successors  added  tweotj  mi 
even  we  who  are  here  have  shaped  and  elevated  three  of  thoM 
twenty,  and  all  these  are  as  firm  and  steadfast  as  the  first  thirteen; 
and  more  will  yet  be  necessary  when  we  shall  have  rested  from  our 
labors.  Some  among  us  prefer  for  these  colurans  a  composite  male- 
rial  ;  others  the  pure  white  marble.  Our  fathers  and  our  predeoeseon 
differed  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  point.  What  execrations 
should  we  not  all  unite  in  pronouncing  on  any  statesman  who  here* 
tofore,  from  mere  disappointment  and  disgust  at  being  overruled  io 
his  choice  of  materials  for  any  new  column  then  ti>  be  quaniad, 
should  have  laid  violent  hands  on  the  imperfect  structure, 
brought  it  down  to  the  earth,  there  to  remain  a  wreck,  instead 
citadel  of  a  world's  best  hopes ! 

I  remain  now  in  the  opinion  I  have  uniformly  expressed  here 
elsewhere,  that  these  hasty  threats  of  disunion  are  so  unoatural  that 
they  will  find  no  hand  to  execute  them.  We  are  of  one  rsoe,  bn- 
guage,  liberty  and  faith,  engaged,  indeed,  in  varied  industry; 
even  that  industry,  so  diversified,  brings  us  into  more  intimate 
tions  with  each  other  than  any  other  people,  however  bomoge: 
and  though  living  under  a  consolidated  government,  ever  maintai 
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We  languish  throughout,  if  one  joint  of  our  fe<lenil  frame  is  smitten; 
while  it  is  certain  that  a  part  dissevered  must  perish.  You  may 
refine  as  you  please  about  the  structure  of  the  govemnaent,  and  say 
that  it  is  a  compact,  and  that  a  breach,  by  one  of  the  states  or  by 
congress,  of  any  one  article,  absolves  all  the  members  from  allegi- 
ance, and  that  the  states  may  separate  when  they  have,  or  fancy 
they  have^  cause  for  war.  But  once  try  to  subvert  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  a  government  of  the  whole  people — as  individuals,  as 
well  as  a  compact  of  states;  that  every  individual  member  of  the 
body  politic  is  conscious  of  his  interest  and  power  in  it,  and  knows 
that  he  will  be  helpless,  powerles.«<,  hopeless,  when  it  shall  have  gone 
down.  Mankind  have  a  natural  right,  a  natural  instinct,  and  a  natu- 
ral capacity  for  self-government;  and  when,  as  here,  they  are  suf- 
ficiontly  ripened  by  culture,  they  will  and  must  have  self-government, 

'and  no  other.  The  framers  of  our  constitution,  with  a  wisdom  that 
HurpaAsed  all  previous  undersUuiding  among  men,  adapted  it  tothcso 
inherent  elements  of  human  oatitre.  He  strangely,  blindly,  mirtnn- 
demtandis  the  anatomy  of  the  great  system  who  thinks  that  its  only 
bonds,  or  even  its  Btrongest  ligaments,  are  the  written  compact  or 
even  the  multiplied  and  thoroughly  ramiticd  roads  and  thorfmgb&reii 

,  of  trade,  commerce  and  sociid  intercourse.     These  arc  strong  indc«d ; 

[bat  its  chiefest  instruments  of  cohesion — those  which  render  it  in^ 
iruble  and  indivisible — are  the  millions  of  fibres  of  millions  of 
anted,  happy  human  hearta,  binding  by  their  afl'ections,  their 
arobitiona  and  their  best  hopes,  equally  the  high  and  the  low,  tho 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  wist?  and  the  unwise,  tlie  learned  and  the  untu- 
tored, even  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  a  government,  the  first,  the  last., 

[and  the  only  auch  one  that  has  ever  existed,  which  takes  equal  heed 
ays  of  their  wants,  their  wishes  and  their  opinions;  and  appeala 

•^frthera  all,  individually,  onoe  in  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  at  least  it* 
four  years,  for  their  expressed  consent  and  renewal,  without  which 

lit  must  oetse.    No ;  go  where  you  will,  and  to  what  class  you  may, 

'with  commissions  for  your  fatal  service  in  one  hand,  and  your 
bottnty  ct^iunled  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  piwes  of  silver  iit 
Uie  other,  a  thousand  resisturs  will  rise  up  for  ever}'  recruit  you  can 
engage.  On  the  bank."*  equally  <'f  the  Si,  lijiwrenco  and  of  the  Riv 
Omide,  on  the  Atlantic  and  tht>  Ptu-ill<-  troaHtii,  i>ti  the  .nhorcs  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  delve*  of  the  Ifc^cky  mountain's  among 
tb«  fwhcnnen  on  tho  lianka  of   Newfoundland,  the  weavers  an^ 
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spinners  of  Maasachusctts,  the  stevedores  of  New  York,  the 
of  PenR.\vlva»ua,  Piko'a  Peak  and  California,  the  wbeat-growi 
Indiana,  the  cotton  and  the  sugar  planters  ou  the  Mississippi, 
the  voTuntar}'  citizens  fromeverj  other  land,  not  le^  than  the 
hoTU,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  among  the  Indians  on  the 
the  oonturaacious  Mormons  in  Deseret,  the  Africans  free,  tl 
cans  in  bondage,  the  inmates  of  lujepilals  and  alms-houscB,  and 
the  criminals  in  the  penitentiaries,  rehearse  the  story  of  your 
and  their  own,  never  so  eloquently  and  never  so  tnoumfull 
appeal  to  them  to  rise.     They  will  ask  you,  *' la  this  all?" 
you  more  just  than  Washington,  wiser  than  Hamilton,  moreb 
than  Jefferson?"      "What  new  fonn  of  government  or  of 
have  you  the  ])nwer  to  establish,  or  even  the  cunning  to  devise, 
will  be  more  just,  more  safe,  more  free,  more  gentle,  more 
cent,  or  more  glorious  than  this?"     And  by  these  simple  in 
lories  you  will  be  silenced  and  confounded. 

We  are  perpetually  forgetting  this  subtle  and  com|ntx,  yet  ol 
and  natural  mechanism  of  our  constitution ;  and  because  we 
get  it,  we  are  continually  wondering  how  it  is  that  a  oonfederacj  o 
thirty  and  more  states,  covering  regions  so  vast,  and  regolatia 
interests  so  various  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  constituted  an 
conditioned  so  diversely,  works  right  on.  We  are  oontinoally  looh 
ing  to  see  it  stop  and  stand  still,  or  fall  suddenly  into  pieoca.  Bd 
in  truth,  it  will  not  stop  ;  it  cannot  stop ;  it  was  made  not  to  atoi 
but  to  keep  in  motion — in  motion  always,  and  without  force.  Fa 
my  own  pan,  as  tliis  wonderful  machine,  when  it  had  newly  eon 
from  the  handa  of  its  almost  divine  inventors,  was  the  ad 
of  my  earlier  years,  although  it  was  then  but  imperfectly 
abroad,  so  now,  when  it  forms  the  ccntrnl  figure  in  the  economr 
the  world's  civilization,  and  the  best  sympathiw*  of  mankind 
its  contiuuance,  I  expect  that  it  will  stand  and  work  right  01 
men  shall  fear  its  failure  no  more  than  we  now  apprehend  that 
sun  will  cease  to  hold  his  eternal  place  in  the  heavens. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  expect  to  se«i  tlus  purely  fK>pu]ar 
majestic  system  always  working  on  unattended  by  the  prescn< 
exhibition  of  human  temper  and  human  passions.     T!    ' 
to  expect  to  enjoy  reward.-i,  benefits  and  blessings,  w 
care  and  watchfulness — an  expectation  contrary  to  divine  a{ 
meat    These  are  the  discipline  of  ibe  Ameriuait  cittsea. 
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must  inure  himself  to  it.  When,  as  now,  a  great  policy,  fastened 
upon  the  country  through  its  doubts  and  fears,  confirmed  by  its 
habits,  and  strengthened  by  personal  interests  and  ambitions,  is  to 
be  relaxed  and  changed,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  have  its  just 
and  natural  and  free  developraenls,  then,  indeed,  all  the  winds  of 
controversy  are  let  loose  upon  us  from  all  points  of  the  political 
compass — we  see  objects  and  men  only  through  mazes,  mists,  and 
doubtful  and  lurid  lights.  The  earth  secma  to  be  heaving  under  our 
feet,  and  the  pillars  of  the  noble  fabric  that  protects  us  to  be  trem- 
bling before  our  eyes.  But  the  appointed  end  of  all  this  agitation 
comes  at  last,  and  always  seasonably;  the  tumults  of  the  people 
subside;  the  country  becomes  calm  once  more;  and  then  wc  find 
that  only  our  senses  have  been  disturbed,  and  that  they  have  betrayed 
ns.  The  earth  is  firm  as  always  before,  and  the  wonderful  struc- 
ture, for  whose  safety  we  have  feared  so  anxiously,  now  more  firmly 
fixed  than  ever,  still  stands  unmoved,  enduring  and  immovable. 


Van — Tb«  Stats  or  th«  Countrt  is  1856. — In  1855-6  Uie  sUte  of  Umi 
country  wm  hardly  le«8  disturbed  th*n  in  1860-1.  Thre»tfl  of  ri<b«?liic)n  and 
MOMtioD  abounded  in  congress  and  in  the  southern  stftteB.  The  following  extntct 
b  Ikm  •  «p««ch  nn«de  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Mn«t«  Mivrch  12,  1866 : 

"  My  own  idea  is,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  violence  or  civil  war;  and  that, 
if  prudence  and  moderation  be  exercised  iii  euniirr««s,  tJiis  great  quettjon,  like  all 
otheni,  will  dnnlly  reach  its  scltletneut  without  diRturbiiig  Itie  peace  of  tha 
country,  or  endangering  tlie  safety  of  tiie  Union ;  but,  at  the  «amc  time,  it  is  not 
conducive  to  nuch  a  aettloment  of  it  to  add  anything  more  to  the  t«rrora  which 
fanpepd  over  Uie  settler*  in  KansM.  I  sappote,  from  what  I  hear  in  these  rrport% 
Ibat  the  people  of  Kanica  will  be  here  u  •  free  eUte,  and  will  appear  by  senators 
in  coni^rew  auihorixed  to  present  their  constiuition.  ^^Iten  they  oome  it  will  ho 
m  question  to  be  fietllej  here,  and  not  elsewhere.  Iict  me  nay,  by  way  of  caution, 
that  ho  was  a  wise  man  who  ni>mArkod  tJiat  '  it  is  the  misfortune  of  mankind  that 
jnat  on  tho«e  oocasiona  on  which  the  greatest  calmness  and  reason  am  most  neee»- 
■ty,  those  are  jiiRt  the  oocasionn  on  which  calmnew  and  reawn  are  moKt  likely  ta 
%•  («irD>otl«n.'  For  my  own  part,  1  propose  to  remain  otjol — to  meet  this  question 
berv,  in  this  pla<x,  on  its  own  merits;  and,  if  I  can,  to  secure  the  admivion  of 
tliM  otat^*  of  Kansas  into  this  TTnion  under  the  constitution  which  she  Itas  adopted, 
and  which  she  i>  preparinR  to  submit  ff>r  nur  aeot-ptancc." 

■J  VoTS  TO  PAna  63*   — John  HrTiwti.     Alpxsnilrr  llnniilton  »aM  nf  Aniln^ :  "  Ntvsr, 
did  any  nwa  sutfar  death  with  mora  ju>uc«  or  deserve  u.  1cm. "    ImL 
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Nora — ^Thb  Nkw  Siroi.Ain>  DnnnEB. — ^The  annual  I 
society  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  Astor  House  oi 
December,  1860.  Mr.  Seward  had  declined  a  oourtec 
and  hia  letter  of  declination  had  been  read  at  the  tab) 
arrive  at  the  Aator  House  about  eleven  o'clock  that  e 
from  Auburn  to  Washington,  he  was  literally  forced 
were  about  to  break  up.  The  secession  movement! 
thoughts  of  everybody.  Mr.  Seward  had  reasons  for 
which  were  unknown  to  the  publia  His  speech  e 
Although  not  made  in  the  senate  it  properly  finds  a  p 
those  delivered  in  that  body  on  the  same  subject. 

These  are  extraordinary  times,  and  ex 
transpiring  in  our  day,  and  it  was  men  of  N 
in  a  period  only  two  or  three  times  as  long  i 
life  I  have  lived,  I  remember  that  these  me 
vented  the  greatest  political  discovery  of  the 
of  republican  states  in  America.  The  first  con 
states  in  America,  was  the  invention  of  men 
great  discovery  after  having  been  in  successful 
years  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  a: 
necticut  and  New  Haven,  and  after  having  i 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Dr.  Franklin- 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  thirteen  Britisl 
nent  south  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  It  ha 
day  and  for  this  very  hour  to  witness  an  inv 
— of  an  opposite  nature — ^by  a  portion  of  oi 
south  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Yankees  invented  confederation — the 
lina  have  invented  secession.  The  wisdom  < 
against  the  experience  of  the  former.  At  fii 
singularly  anomaly — a  state  which  has,  in  tl 
States,  two  seats,  a  state  consisting  of  seven 
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pie  of  all  conditions,  and  of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  are  white,  having  two  seat^  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  equal  to  the  representation  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  having  six  members  in  the  bouse  of  representatives,  each  of 
them  paid  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of  a  treasury  to  which 
they  contribute  a  very  small  part — going  out  of  the  Union  to  stand 
by  itself,  and  to  send  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  three  com" 
rnissioners,  to  stand  outside  of  the  bar  and  negotiate  for  their  intfr 
rests,  and  be  paid  by  themselves,  instead  of  two  senators  and  six 
representatives  in  congress — equal  members  with  all  the  rcpreaenta* 
tivest  in  the  confederacy.  This  is  the  experiment  which  is  t<»  be 
tried.  Whether  states  of  North  America  will  find  it  wise  to  refuse 
to  occupy  seats  within  the  halls  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
Ik;  paid  by  the  United  States  for  going  there,  and  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  as  such  representJitives,  or  in  lieu  of 
that  send  commissioners  to  present  their  claims,  will  be  seen  in  the 
*i«siuel.  This  is  the  latest  political  invention  of  the  times.  I  must 
My  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many 
other  states  on  this  continent,  or  to  be  persevered  in  long,  because  it 
is  nuinifestly  very  much  inferior  to  the  system  which  aln'iidy  exists. 
The  state  of  South  Carolina  desires  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
jujit  at  the  moment  I  am  going  back  to  Washington  for  the  purpoee 
<»f  admitting  Knnsas  in.  I  venture  to  say  further  that  for  every 
BtAte  on  this  continent  which  will  go  out  of  the  Union  and  stay  out, 
there  stand  rt-ady  at  least  two  states  on  this  continent  of  North 
America  who  will  be  glad  to  come  in,  and  take  their  places  with  us. 
Tljcy  will  do  so  for  this  simple  reason,  that  evfry  stat/?  on  thi.s  con- 
tint'nl  must  l)e  a  ilenKKinitic  or  rppubli<ym  state.  You  g«.'ntlcmen 
from  New  England  don't  like  to  hcjir  the  word  democratic  always, 
therefore  I  nw  the  word  republio^m.  No  rt'publican  sliit«?  on  this 
continent,  or  any  othor,  ciui  stand  alone ;  and  the  rcjison  is  n  simpl* 
one.  So  much  lil)erty,  »o  much  individual  independetice,  so  much 
I  for  rivalry  and  emulation,  an;  too  much  of  fn'cdom  for  any 
rilate,  staniling  singly,  to  mainliiin.  Tht^rofore,  it  iiii,  a*  you  have 
jeen,  that  the  moment  it  was  thought  there  waa  to  he  a  break  in  thiii 
gKM  national  conft-deracy,  you  began  to  hear  at  once  of  8««c«wion, 
not  only  in  South  Cnrolinit,  but  also  in  California — secessiion  in  Now 
England,  and  lust,  the  Bcccssion  of  New  York  city  and  Ix)ng  Island 
ftwn  the  state  of  New  York.    Admit  the  right  to  dissolve  tbi» 
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American  Union,  and  there  is  no  one  state 
new  associations  for  either  advantage  or  sa£ 
aUj  the  principles  of  secession,  we  shall  go 
into  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Central 

Bepublican  states  are  like  sheaves  in  the 
up  singly  and  they  are  liable  to  be  blown 
wind.  Stack  them  together  and  they  defy 
so  yoa  have  seen  that  these  thirteen  republ: 
conviction,  severally,  that  they  could  not 
thirteen  came  together.  "What  under  He 
Michigan,  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wi 
— what  kept  each  of  these  states  from  settir 
independence.  Nothing,  but  the  conviction 
alone,  and  so  each  claimed  the  right  to  be  t] 
lican  states  of  this  continent  So  it  was 
independent — why  did  she  not  remain  so  ? 
it  tried  us  to  admit  her  into  the  Union,  but 
to  stay  out  so  long.  Why  is  not  Kansas 
Simply  because  of  the  sympathy  and  intere 
republican  states  on  this  continent  shall  be  o 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  or  any  other  state  g 
rushing  out  you  will  see  Canada  and  all  the 
ing  to  rush  in.  It  is  the  system  discovered 
concentrated  in  those  three  words,  "  E  Pit 
no  such  thing  as  one  separated  from  the  m 

And  now  one  word  concerning  the  anoi 
affairs — produced  by  this  frenzy  of  some  o 
secede  from  the  Union.  It  has  taken  the  i 
world  by  surprise  ?  Why  has  it  taken  thei 
because  it  is  unwise  and  unnatural.  It  is  \ 
can  states  of  this  continent  should  be  cor 
that  any  of  them  should  attempt  to  separi 
to  have  taken  us  by  surprise.  Whoever  c 
a  machine  so  complicated,  so  vast,  so  new,  i 
ted  system  of  republican  states,  should  be  ( 
lot  of  states  which  have  figured  in  the  hi 
more  complex  system  of  political  governi 
never  conceived,  among  men.  How  Strang 
it  is,  that  we  should  be  surprised  that  a  pi 
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out  of  this  machinery,  and  that  the  wheels  shall  drng,  or  that  the 
gudgeon  shall  be  worn,  until  the  wheels  themselves  shall  cease  to 
play  with  their  regular  activity.  What  human  society  was  ever 
exempted  from  the  experience  of  a  necessity  of  repairing  its  political 
system  of  government  for  more  than  a  period  of  seventy  years  ? 
We  have  tried  it  in  oar  state.  Every  state  in  this  Union  is  just 
like  the  federal  government.  No  state  is  more  than  .seventy  years 
old,  and  there  is  not  any  one  state  of  this  Union  with  a  constitution 
which  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  old — every  state  has  repaired 
and  remodeled  its  constitution  once  in  every  twenty-five  years,  and 
it  is  n^t  certain  that  any  one  state  can  adopt  a  constitution  which 
will  last  more  than  twenty-five  years  without  being  repaired  and 
restored.  But  in  our  own  state  the  constitution  adopted  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  contains  a  provision,  that  in  1866,  without  any 
special  appeal  to  the  people  whatever,  a  convention  shall  com6 
together  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  make  a  new  constitution.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  this  complex  system  of  our  government  should 
be  found  to  work  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  a  little  roughly, 
and  that  it  requires  that  the  engineer  should  look  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  engine,  and  see  where  the  gudgeon  is  worn  out,  and 
watch  that  the  main  wheel  is  kept  in  motion  ?  A  child  can  draw  a 
pin  from  the  mightiest  engine,  and  arrest  its  motion,  and  the  engineer 
cannot  see  it  when  it  is  being  done,  but  if  the  engine  be  rightly 
devised,  and  strongly  constructed,  he  has  only  to  see  where  the  pin 
has  been  withdrawn  and  replace  it,  and  the  engine  will  go  on  more 
strongly  and  more  vigorously  than  ever.  We  are  a  family  of  thirty- 
three  states,  and  next  Monday  I  hope  we  are  to  be  a  family  of 
thirty-four. 

Would  it  not  be  strange  if  in  a  family  of  thirty-four  members 
there  should  be,  once  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  of  the  members  of  the  family  who  would  become  dis- 
contented  and  wish  to  withdraw  for  a  while  to  see  how  much  better 
they  can  manage  their  own  fortunes  alone.  I  think  nothing  strange 
of  that.  I  only  wonder  that  nobody  has  ever  withdrawn  before,  to 
we  how  much  better  they  could  get  along  on  their  own  hooks,  than 
to  go  along  in  this  plain  old-fashioned  way  under  the  direction  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  the  New  England  states, 
they  say,  when  I  was  a  boy,  got  the  same  idea  of  contumacy  toward 
the  common  parent  and  want  of  aflbction  for  the  whole  family,  and 
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thej  got  up  the  "Hartford  Convention."  I 
that  personal.  Well,  they  say  that  someb 
don't  know  who,  tried  it  All  that  I  knc 
twenty  years  of  my  political  life,  someho 
responsible  for  the  Hartford  Convention. 

I  have  made  this  singular  discovery,  th 
chusetts,  or  any  New  England  state,  threaten 
the  democratic  party  all  insist  that  it  is  hi( 
be  punished  by  coercion,  while,  when  one  of 
hold  of  the  same  idea,  the  same  party  think 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  i 
Union,  and  be  given  a  good  dowry  besides, 
all  the  truths,  that,  whether  it  is  Massacbi 
or  whether  it  is  New  York  or  Louisiana,  it 
«ame  way  in  every  case — that  there  is  no  s 
no  such  thing  in  reason — ^no  such  thing  i 
thing  in  nature,  as  any  state  existing  on 
America,  long  out  of  the  United  States  of  . 
a  word  of  it — I  don't  believe  it  for  man; 
named,  and  for  one,  I  don't  see  any  other  j 
The  best  reason  I  hear  is,  that  the  people 
states  hate  us  of  the  free  states  very  bad) 
hate  them,  and  that  all  love  is  lost  betwe< 
word  of  that 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  for  myself, 
some  differences  of  opinion  about  advantage 
and  about  freedom  and  slavery,  and  all  thai 
differences,  concerning  which  we  do  not  ta 
part  of  the  world  into  our  counsel  on  eitfa 
state  outside  of  the  American  Union  that  I 
the  state  of  South  Carolina — ^neither  Englar 
land,  nor  France,  nor  even  Turkey,  althougl 
sent  me  some  Arabian  horses,  while  from  S 
me  nothing  but  curses,  still  I  like  South  Ca: 
them.  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  a  presumpti( 
if  there  was  anybody  to  overhear  the  state 
she  is  talking  to  herself)  that  she  would  co 
bly  well ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  anyboc 
upon  New  York  to-morrow — whether  Louie 
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tie  emperor  of  Russia  or  Austria — if  eitlier  of 
them  were  to  make  a  descent  uj>on  the  citj  of  New  York  to-mor- 
low,  I  believe  all  the  hills  of  South  Carolina  would  pour  forth  their 
population  to  the  rescue  of  New  York.  God  knows  how  this  may 
be,  or  when  the  prt-sent  excitement  may  end.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  I  only  conjecture ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  any  one  of 
these  powers  were  lo  make  a  descent  upon  Charleston  and  South 
Carolina,  I  know  who  would  go  to  their  rescue.  We  would  all  go. 
We  all  know  that;  everybody  knows  that:  therefore  they  do  not 
humbug  me  with  their  secession.  I  do  not  think  they  will  hainbng 
you,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  if  they  do  not  humbug  you  or  me, 
that  they  will  succeed  very  long  in  humbugging  themselves. 

Now,  this  is  the  ultimate  result  of  nil  this  business.  These  states 
were  always  intended  U)  remain  t<jgether.  They  always  shall.  Talk 
of  taking  one  star  out  of  this  glorious  constcllaliou  t  It  is  something 
which  cannot  be  done.  I  do  not  see  any  fewer  stars  now  than  I  did 
last  winter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  e.xpect  to  see  more.  The  question 
then  is,  when  at  this  time  people  are  struggling  under  a  delusion  that 
they  are  getting  out  of  the  Union,  and  going  to  sot  up  for  them- 
Belves,  what  are  we  to  do  in  order  to  hold  them  in  ?  I  do  not  know 
any  better  rule  than  the  rule  which  every  good  New  Kngland  man, 
I  suppose,  though  I  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  New  England 
— every  father  of  a  family  in  New  York,  who  is  a  sensible  man — I 
suppose  New  England  fathers  do  the  same  thing — the  role  which 
they  practise.  It  is  this — if  a  good  man  wishes  to  keep  his  family 
together  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  When  one  gets  di.sooH' 
tented,  begins  to  quarrel,  to  complain,  does  his  father  quarrel  with 
him,  teaae  him,  threaten  him,  coerce  him?  No;  that  is  just  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  a  family. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  keep  tltetu  together,  you 
have  only  one  thing  to  do — to  be  patient,  kind,  forbearing,  and  wait 
until  they  come  to  reflect  for  themselves.  The  south  is  to  us  what 
the  wife  is  to  the  husband.  I  do  not  know  n  man  in  the  world  who 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  wife  if  he  tries  to  do  so.  I  can  put  him  in  the 
way  to  do  it  at  once.  He  has  only  two  things  to  do — one  is  to  be 
onfaithful  to  her,  the  other  is  ti^  Ijc  out  of  temper  with  her,  and  she 
will  be  glad  to  leuve  him.  That  is  the  most  simple  way,  I  do  not 
kntiw  a  man  on  earth — I  do  not  think  but  that  even  Socrates  could 
bave  gut  rid  of  his  wife  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  in  this  way ;  but  if 
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he  wished  to  keep  his  wife,  he  must  kee{ 
also. 

In  all  this  business,  I  propose  that  we  i 
which  in  politics  consists  in  remembering 
brethren,  even  of  the  same  &mi]j,  must 
entirely  cool,  and  entirely  calm,  and  ei 
ensue,  which  will  be  kind  of  itself,  and  it 
that  either  we  are  wrong,  and  should  mak( 
brothers,  or  else  that  we  are  right,  and  tb 
back  into  fraternal  relations  with  us. 

I  do  not  desire  to  anticipate  any  qu 
many  statesmen  who  assume  to  know  a 
poses  to  do;  what  the  government  pro; 
intend  to  coerce  our  southern  brethren 
Then  they  ask  us,  of  course,  as  they  ma 
the  value  of  a  fraternity  which  is  compn 
on  that  subject  is,  that  it  was  so  long  tin 
Thomas  More,  when  he  made  the  discov( 
his  writings,  "  that  there  are  a  great  mai 
few  who  know  how  to  instruct  children,  s 
how  to  whip  them." 

I  propose  to  have  no  questions  on  that 
plaints — ^redress  them  if  we  can,  and  exj 
if  they  are  unreasonable.  I  know  that 
ated  this  Union  are  stronger  to>day  than 
was  cemented,  and  that  those  necessities  ; 
sions  of  man  are  short-lived  and  evanesc* 


Kon.— See  speech  in  state  senate  Jannary  10,  19S4,  V 
Harcb  11, 1660,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  SISO;  address  at  Anbun  Jnly 
ber,  1844,  VoL  UL,  pp.  MS  and  KT;  letter  Mtj,  1845,  VoL  ] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION." 

CoNORKSS  adjourned  last  summer  amid  auspices  of  national  abnn* 
dance,  contentment,  tranquillity  and  happiness.  It  has  reassembled 
this  winter  in  the  presence  of  derangement  of  business  and  disturb* 
ance  of  public  as  well  as  private  credit,  and  in  the  face  of  seditious 
combinations  to  overthrow  the  Union.  The  alarm  is  appalling;  for 
Union  is  not  more  the  body  than  Liberty  is  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
The  American  citizen  has  been  accustomed  to  believe  the  republic 
immortal.  He  shrinks  from  the  sight  of  convulsions  indicative  of 
its  sudden  death.  The  report  of  our  condition  has  gone  over  the 
seas,  and  we  who  have  so  long  and  with  much  complacency  studied 
the  endless  agitations  of  society  in  the  Old  World,  believing  ourselves- 
exempt  from  such  disturbances,  now,  in  our  turn,  seem  to  be  falling 
into  a  momentous  and  disastrous  revolution. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide,  amid  so  many  and  so  varioua 
counsels,  what  ought  to  be  and  even  what  can  be  done.  Certainly, 
however,  it  is  time  for  every  senator  to  declare  himself.  I,  therefore^ 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Johnson],  avow  my  adherence  to  the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  with 
all  its  parts,  with  my  friends,  with  my  party,  with  my  state,  with  my 
country,  or  without  either,  as  they  may  det«*rmine ;  in  every  event,, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  war ;  with  every  consequence  of  honor  or 
dishonor,  of  life  or  dt-ath.  Although  I  lament  the  occasion,  I  hail 
with  cheerfulness  the  duty  of  lifting  up  my  voice  among  distracted 
debates,  for  my  whole  country  and  its  inestimable  Union. 

Hitherto  the  exhibitions  of  spirit  and  resolution  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
have  been  chiefly  nuide  on  the  side  of  disunion.  I  do  not  regret  this. 
Disunion  is  so  unnatunil  that  it  must  plainly  reveal  itself  before  its 
presence  can  be  realizt^d.  I  like  best,  also,  the  courage  that  rises 
slowly  under  the  pressure  of  severe  provocation.  If  it  be  a  Christiaa 
duty  to  forgive  to  the  stranger  even  seventy  times  seven  offenses,  it 
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is  the  highest  patriotism  to  endure  without  complaint  the 
■wjvvwardnes3  of  political  brethren  so  long  as  ther^  is  hope  i 
may  come  to  a  better  mind, 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  what  measures  or  condac 
save  the  Union.     I  agree  with  the  honoraljle  senator  fr 
Carolina  [Mr.  Clinomaj*'],  that  mere  eulogiums  will  not  save  il] 
1  think  that  as  prayer  brings  U9  nearer  Uo  God,  though 
move  Him  toward  ns,  so  there  is  healing  and  wiving  virtu* 
■word  of  devotion  to  the  Union  that  is  spoken,  and  in  evei 
its  dnnger  draws  forth.     I  know,  at  least,  that,  like  truth, 
Btri'nglh  from  every  irreven-nt  act  that  is  committed,  and  el 
pliemous  phrase  that  is  utteri-d  against  it. 

The  Union  cannot  be  £?aved  by  mutual  criminations o<in( 
reapective  shares  of  responsibility  fur  the  present  evils, 
con.science  acquits  him  will  naturully  be  slow  to  accuse  utb4 
coopenition  he  need.s.     History  only  can  adjust  ih.!!  grent 

A  continuance  of  the  debate  on  the  constitutional  pow« 
gress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  will  not 
Union.     The  opinions  of  parties  and  sections  on  that  que 
become  dogmatical,  and  it  i.s  this  circumstance  that  h«s  ]»n> 
existing  alicnntion.      A  tru«',  at  Icaft  during  the  del 
Union,  is  essential  to  reconciliation. 

The  Union  amnot  be  saved  by  proving  tli:it  ^ 
unconstitutional.     Persons  bent  on  that  fcarfui        , 
long  enough  on  forms  of  law  to  be  dislodged ;  and  loyal  tn< 
need  such  nnrrow  ground  to  stand  upon. 

I  fear  that  little  more  will  be  gained  from  discusHing  the 
the  federal  government  to  coerce  seceding  stutes  into  obedi< 
disunion  is  to  go  on,  this  question  will  give  place  to  the 
ticid  one,  whether  many  seceding  states  have  a  right  to 
remaining  members  to  acquiesce  in  a  dissolution. 

I  drrjid,  as  in  my  innermost  s*oul  I  abhor,  civil  war.     I  do 
"what  the  Union  would  be  worth  if  saved  by  the  U3e  of  i\n 
Yi't  for  nil  this,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who,  with  n  df«ii 
that  great  calamity,  advise  a  conventional  or  uiioppo»i-<I  »« 
Tvith  a  view  to  w^hat  they  cill  a  n^construction.     It  i- 
first,  that  in  this  plnn,  destruction  goes  bcfon*  rrci  ■ 
8ec<M»dIy,  that  the  strength  of  the  vase  in  which  the  hof 
nation  are  held,  consists  chiefly  in  its  remaining  nnbroken. 
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Coogr^ssional  compromises  are  not  likely  to  save  the  Union.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  tradition  favors  this  form  of  remedy.  But  it  is 
essential  to  its  success,  in  any  case,  that  there  be  found  a  preponder* 
atiug  mass  of  citizens,  so  far  neutral  on  the  issue  which  separates 
parties,  that  they  can  intervene,  strike  down  clashing  weapons,  and 
compel  an  accommodation.  Moderate  concessions  are  not  customarii  j 
asked  by  a  force  with  its  guns  in  battery ;  nor  are  liberal  concessions 
apt  to  be  given  by  an  opposing  force  not  less  confident  of  its  own 
right  and  its  own  strength.  I  think,  also,  that  there  is  a  prevailing 
conviction  that  legislative  compromises  which  sacrifice  honestly  cher- 
ished principles,  while  they  anticipate  future  exigencies,  even  if  they 
do  not  assume  extra-constitutional  powers,  are  less  sure  to  avert  immi* 
nent  evils  than  they  are  certain  to  produce  ultimately  even  greater 
dangers. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  discard  two  prevalent  ideas  or 
prejudices,  namely :  first,  that  the  Union  is  to  be  saved  by  somebody 
in  particular ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  saved  by  some  cunning 
and  insincere  compact  of  pacification.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I 
said  something  like  this  here  so  long  ago  as  1850,  and  afterwards 
in  1854. 

The  present  danger  discloses  itself  in  this  form :  Discontented  citi- 
zens  have  obtained  political  power  in  certain  states,  and  they  are 
using  this  authority  to  overthro'w  the  federal  government  They 
delude  themselves  with  a  belief  that  the  state  power  they  have 
acquired  enables  them  to  discharge  themselves  of  allegiance  to  the 
whole  republic  The  president  says  that  no  state  has  a  right  to  secede, 
but  we  have  no  constitutional  power  to  make  war  against  a  state. 
The  dilemma  results  from  an  assumption  that  those  who,  in  such  a 
case,  act  against  the  federal  government,  act  lawfully  as  a  state; 
although  manifestly  they  have  pervcrttd  the  power  of  the  state  tO' 
an  unconstitutional  purpose.  A  class  of  politicians  in  New  England 
set  up  this  theory  and  attempted  to  practise  upon  it  in  our  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  states 
must  be  kept  within  their  constitutional  sphere  by  impulsion,  if  they 
could  not  be  held  there  by  attraction.  Secession  was  then  held  to 
be  inadmissible  in  the  face  of  a  public  enemy.  But  if  it  is  untenable 
in  one  case,  it  is  necessarily  so  in  all  others.  I  fully  admit  the  ori- 
ginality,  the  sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  the  several  states 
within  their  sphere.    But  I  hold  the  federal  government  to  be  equally 
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original,  sovereign  and  independent  within  its  sphere, 
goverument  of  the  slate  can  no  more  absolve  the  people 
within  its  limits  from  allegiance  to  the  Union,  than  the 
of  the  Union  can  absolve  them  from  allegiance  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  lawg  made  in 
thereof,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  paramount  to  all  Ic 
of  the  states,  whether  made  under  the  coii  or  by 

organic  conventions.     The  Union  can  be  a,     .      i,  not  bj 
without  armed  force,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  cunsent  of  ^ 
of  the  Unite<i  Stitea,  collected  in  the  manner  prescribed 
«titution  of  the  United  States. 

Congress,  in  the  present  case,  ought  not  to  be  imp 
ought,  if  it  can,  to  redress  any  real  grievances  of  the  offer 
jtnd  then  it  ought  to  supply  the  president  with  all  the 
sary  to  maintain  the  Union  in  the  full  exhibition  and  difi 
eise  of  its  authority.  Beyond  this,  with  the  proper  acti^ 
part  of  the  executive,  the  re«pon9ibilily  of  saving  the  Uni 
to  tlie  people,  and  they  are  abundantly  competent  to  diact 

I  propose,  therefore,  with  great  deference,  to  address  mj 
the  senate  than  to  the  country,  upon  the  momentous  subj( 
a  hearing,  not  less  from  the  people  within  what  are  called  tli 
than  from  those  who  reside  within  the  adhering  states. 

Union  is  an  old,  fixed,  settled  habit  of  the  Americ 
resulting  from  convictions  of  its  necessity,  and  therefore 
to  be  hastily  discarded.    The  early  state*,  while  cxisUng 
were  combined,  though  imperfectly,  through  a  common  all( 
the  British  crown.     When  that  allegiance  ceased,  no  one 
sumptuous  as  to  suppose  political  existence  compatible  wilUJ 
and,  therefore,  on  the  same  day  that  they  declared  lb« 
pendent,  they  proclaimed  themselves  also  confederated  state 
rience  in  war  and  in  peace,  from  1776  until  1787,  only 
them  of  the  necessity  of  converting  that  loose  cunfeder 
more  perfect  and  a  perjjelual  Union.     They  acted  with 
very  different  from  the  intemi)erate  conduct  of  ihc«e  wl 
one  aide  threaten,  and  those  who  on  the  other  rashly  def 
They  consiilered  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  subjt 
bending  nothing  less  thjin  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  th4 
which  the  country  was  composed,  and  the  fisite  of  an  empx 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.     I  enter  apon 
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of  continuing  the  Union  now,  deeply  impressed  with  the  same  gene* 
rous  and  loyal  conviction.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when,  instead 
of  only  thirteen,  the  country  is  now  composed  of  thirty -three  parts ; 
and  the  empire  embraces,  instead  of  only  four  millions,  no  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.' 

The  founders  of  the  constitution,  moreover,  regarded  the  Union  as 
no  mere  national  or  American  interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
fessed, with  deep  sensibility,  that  it  seemed  to  them  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  decide  whether  societies  of 
men  are  really  capable  of  establishing  good  government  upon  refleo* 
tion  and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  forever  destined  to  depend  for 
their  political  constitutions  on  accident  and  force.  They  feared, 
therefore,  that  their  failure  to  continue  and  perfect  the  Union  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  the  nations.  How  much  more  would  its  overthrow 
now  be  a  calamity  to  mankind  I 

Some  form  of  government  is  indispensable  here  as  elsewhere. 
Whatever  form  we  have,  every  individual  citizen  and  every  state 
must  cede  to  it  some  natural  rights,  to  invest  the  government  with 
the  requisite  power.  The  simple  question,  therefore,  for  us  now  to 
decide,  while  laying  aside  all  pique,  passion  and  prejudice,  is,  whether 
it  conduces  more  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
remain,  for  the  general  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  commerce,  inland 
and  foreign,  postal  communications  at  home  and  abroad,  the  care  and 
disposition  of  the  public  domain,  colonization,  the  organization  and 
admission  of  new  states,  and,  generally,  the  enlargement  of  empire, 
one  nation  under  our  present  constitution,  than  it  would  be  to  divide 
themselves  into  separate  confederacies  or  states. 

Our  country  remains  now  as  it  was  in  1787 — composed,  not  of 
detached  and  distant  territories,  but  of  one  whole  well-connected  and 
fertile  region,  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  with  climates  and  soils 
hardly  more  various  than  those  of  France  or  of  Italy,  This  slight 
diversity  quickens  and  amplifies  manufactures  and  commerce.  Our 
rivers  and  valleys,  as  improved  by  art,  furnish  us  a  system  of  high- 
ways unequaled  in  the  world.  The  different  forms  of  labor,  if 
slavery  were  not  perverted  to  purposes  of  political  ambition,  need 
not  constitute  an  element  of  strife  in  the  confederacy. 

Notwithstanding  recent  vehement  expressions  and  manifestations 

■  The  DUterUb  *nd  eren  th«  fonn  of  thU  pMt  of  th*  MniiMiit  are  dnwii  flrom  th«  opwilai 
Munben  of  tba  FedenUUt. 
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of  intolerance  in  some  qnarters,  produced  I 
ment,  we  are,  in  fixct,  a  homogeneous  peo 
with  accessions  well  assimilated.  We  ha 
language,  one  religion,  one  system  of  gove 
customs  common  to  all.  Why,  then,  shall  ^ 
96  hitherto,  one  people? 

The  first  object  of  every  human  society 
which,  if  need  be,  they  will,  and  they  mi 
This  security  is  of  two  kinds :  one,  exemj 
sion  and  influence;  the  other,  exemptiot 
and  sedition. 

Foreign  wars  come  from  either  violatio 
disturbance.  The  Union  has,  thus  far,  pr 
feet  shield  against  such  wars.  The  United 
ing  their  diplomatic  acquaintance,  have  i 
the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Austria,  Turk 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Ecus 
New  Grenada,  Hesse  Cassel,  Wurtemburg, 
Nassau,  Switzerland,  Mecklenburg>Schwer 
ian  Islands,  San  Salvador,  Borneo,  Costa 
Argentine  Confederation,  Loo  Choo,  Ja 
Baden,  Belgium,  and  Paraguay.  Nevertl 
within  their  entire  existence  under  the  f 
had  flagrant  wars  with  only  four  states,  tw 
cant  powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  1: 
amounting  to  reprisals,  against  only  two 
are  now  at  peace  with  the  whole  world, 
divided  into  only  two  confederacies,  each 
make  as  many  treaties  as  we  have  now ; 
liable  to  give  as  many  causes  of  war  as  we 
from  the  sad  experience  of  other  nations 
begun,  inevitably  continues  until  even  the 
into  many  parts.  Each  confederation  that 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Union  will  have  necessi 
we  now  have,  and  will  incur  liabilities  fo 
do,  by  breaking  them.  It  is  the  multipli< 
want  of  confederation,  that  makes  war 
society  in  western  Europe  and  in  SpanisI 
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that,  notwithstanding  our  world-wide  intercourse,  makes  peace  the 
habit  of  the  American  people. 

I  will  not  descend  so  low  as  to  ask  whether  new  confederacies 
would  be  able  or  willing  to  bear  the  grievous  expense  of  maintaining 
the  diplomatic  relations  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  except  by 
withdrawing  from  foreign  commerce.  Our  federal  government  is 
better  able  to  avoid  giving  just  causes  of  war  than  several  confed- 
eracies, because  it  can  conform  the  action  of  all  the  states  to  com- 
pacts. It  can  have  but  one  construction,  and  only  one  tribunal  to 
pronounce  that  construction,  of  every  treaty.  Local  and  temporary 
interests  and  passions,  or  personal  cupidity  and  ambition,  can  drive 
small  confederacies  or  states  more  easily  than  a  great  republic,  into 
indiscreet  violations  of  treaties. 

The  United  States,  being  a  great  and  formidable  power,  can 
always  secure  fiivorable  and  satisfiustory  treaties.  Indeed,  every 
treaty  we  have  was  voluntarily  made.  Small  confederacies,  or 
states,  must  take  such  treaties  as  they  can  get,  and  give  whatever 
treaties  are  exacted.  A  humiliating,  or  even  an  unsatisfactory 
treaty,  is  a  chronic  cause  of  foreign  war. 

The  chapter  of  wars  resulting  from  unjustifiable  causes  would,  in 
case  of  division,  amplify  itself  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new 
confederacies  and  their  irritability.  Our  disputes  with  Great  Britain 
about  Oregon,  the  boundary  of  Maine,  the  patriot  insurrection  ia 
Canada,  and  the  island  of  San  Juan ;  the  border  strifes  between 
Texas  and  Mexico ;  the  incursions  of  the  late  William  Walker  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America ;  all  these  were  cases  in  which  war 
was  prevented  only  by  the  imperturbability  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

This  government  not  only  gives  fewer  causes  of  war,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  than  smaller  confederacies  would ;  but  it  always  has 
a  greater  ability  to  accommodate  them  by  the  exercise  of  more  cool- 
ness and  courage,  the  use  of  more  various  and  more  liberal  means, 
and  the  display,  if  need  be,  of  greater  force.  Every  one  knows 
how  placable  we  ourselves  are  in  controversies  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain ;  and  yet  bow  exacting  we  have  been  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  New  Granada,  Paraguay,  and  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

No  one  will  dispute  our  forefathers'  maxim,  that  the  common 
safety  of  all  is  the  safety  of  each  of  the  states.  While  they  remain 
united  the  federal  government  combines  all  the  materials  and  nil 
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the  forces  of  the  several  states ;  organizes 
eral  principle;  harmonizes  and  aasimilai 
watches  for  them  with  a  single  eye,  whic 
and  moves  all  agents  under  the  control  < 
nation  ao  constituted  is  safe  against  ass 
produces  always  a  speedy  exhaustion  of 
upon  credit  The  treasuries  and  credits  o 
often  prove  inadequate.    Those  of  the  D 

I  have  thus  far  kept  out  of  view  the 
between  the  confederacies  themselves, 
inconsiderable  nations  bordering  on  e 
according  to  all  political  philosophy,  nat 
to  the  many  treaties  which  each  must  i 
and  the  causes  of  war  which  they  wou] 
each  of  the  confederacies  must  also  mai 
others,  and  so  be  liable  to  give  them  freq 
necessarily  have  different  interests  resultii 
of  different  policies  of  revenue,  of  minii 
gation,  of  iYnmigration,  and  perhaps  the 
stipulate  with  foreign  nations  for  ad  van! 
injurious  to  its  rivals. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  that  the  L 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  important 
to  be  formed  should  be  as  nearly  as  poj 
power,  that  mutual  fear  and  mutual  r( 
with  caution  against  mutual  offense.  B 
long  be  maintained ;  one  confederacy  n 
political  importance ;  and  the  others  wo 
with  envy  and  apprehension.  Jealousie 
and  retaliatory  wars,  and  all  these  wars, 
stances  of  the  confederacies,  would  have  1 
civil  war.  Dissolution,  therefore,  is,  for 
perpetual  civil  war.  To  mitigate  it,  and  ' 
could  they  accept  but  the  system  of  adju 
which  has  obtained  in  Europe,  in  which 
late  the  very  terms  on  which  all  the  oth« 
When  this  hateful  system  should  fail  at 
intervene,  now  in  favor  of  one  and  thi 
thus  our  country,  after  having  expelled 
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&e  oonttnent,  would  relapse  into  an  aggravated  form  of  its  colonial 
«xperienoe,  and,  like  Italy,  Turkey,  India,  and  China,  become  the 
theatre  of  transatlantic  intervention  and  rapacity. 

I^  however,  we  grant  to  the  new  confederacies  an  exemption  from 
complications  among  each  other  and  with  foreign  states,  still  there  ia 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  not  one  of  them  could  long  maintain 
a  republican  form  of  government  Universal  suffrage  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  standing  army  are  essential  to  the  republican  system. 
The  world  has  yet  to  see  a  single  self-sustaining  state  of  that  kind, 
or  even  any  confederation  of  such  states,  except  our  own.  Canada 
leans  on  Great  Britain  not  unwillingly,  and  Switzerland  is  gaaran* 
teed  by  interested  monarchical  states.  Our  own  experiment  has 
thus  far  been  successful ;  because,  by  the  continual  addition  of  new 
states,  the  influence  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Union  is  con- 
stantly  restrained  and  reduced.  No  one,  of  course,  can  foretell  the 
way  and  manner  of  travel ;  but  history  indicates  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  end  which  the  several  confederacies  would  reach.  Licen- 
tiousness would  render  life  intolerable :  and  they  would  sooner  or 
later  purchase  tranquillity  and  domestic  safety  by  the  surrender  of 
liberty,  and  yield  themselves  up  to  the  protection  of  military 
despotism. 

Indulge  me  in  one  or  two  details  under  this  head.  First,  it  is 
only  sixty  days  since  this  disunion  movement  began ;  already  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it  have  canvassed  with  portentous  freedom  the 
possible  recombinations  of  the  states  when  dissevered,  and  the  feasi- 
ble alliances  of  those  recombinations  with  European  nations ;  alli- 
ances as  unnatural,  and  which  would  prove  ultimately  as  pestilential 
to  society  here  as  that  of  the  Tlascalans  with  the  Spaniard,  who 
promised  them  revenge  upon  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Aztecs. 

Secondly,  The  disunion  movement  arises  partly  out  of  a  dispute 
over  the  common  domain  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto  the  Union 
has  confined  this  controversy  within  the  bounds  of  political  debate 
by  referring  it,  with  all  other  national  ones,  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
ballot*box.  Does  any  suppose  that  disunion  would  transfer  the 
whole  domain  to  either  party,  or  that  any  other  umpire  than  war 
would,  after  dissolution,  be  invoked? 

Thirdly,  This  movement  arises,  in  another  view,  out  of  the  rela- 
tion of  African  slaves  to  the  dynastic  population  of  the  country. 
Freedom  is  to  them,  as  to  all  mankind,  the  chief  object  of  desire. 
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Hitherto,  under  the  operation  of  the  Union,  ihej  bare 
remained  ignorant  of  the  controversy,  especially  of  its 
themselves.     Can  we  hope  that  fiagmnt  civil  war  shall  rng? 
ourstjives  ia  their  very  presence,  and  yet  that  they  will  re 
and  idle  spectators?     Does  history  furnish  us  any  sati; 
tion  upoo  the  horrors  of  civil  war  among  a  people  so  brav 
inarms,  so  earnest  in  csonviction,  and  so  intent  in  pu 
Is  it  a  mere  chimera  wbiuh  suggests  an  aggravation  of 
beyond  endurance  when,  on  either  side,  tbere  shall  occur  the, 
vention  of  an  uprising  ferocious  African  slave  popalad< 
or  six,  perhaps  twenty  millions? 

The  opinions  of  mankind  change,  and  with  them  the 
nations.  One  hundred  years  ago  all  the  commercial  Ea 
were  engaged  in  transferring  negro  slaves  from  Africa  to 
sphere.  To-day  all  those  states  are  tirmly  set  in  boetil 
extension  and  even  to  the  practice  of  slaveiy.  Opposition 
two  forms:  one,  European,  which  ia  simple,  direct  aboIiti< 
if  need  be,  by  compulsion ;  the  other,  American,  whic 
arrest  the  African  slave  trade,  and  resist  the  entrance  ol 
slavery  into  territories  where  it  is  yet  unknown,  while  it  I 
disposition  of  existing  slavery  to  the  considerate  action  of  the 
by  which  it  is  retained.  It  is  the  Union  that  restricts  the  oppo 
to  slavery  in  this  country  within  these  limits.  If  dissolntioi 
vail,  what  guarantee  shall  there  be  against  the  full  dcvelo] 
of  the  fearful  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery 
where  pervades  the  world,  and  of  which  the  recent  in 
Virginia  was  an  illustration  ? 

I  have  designedly  dwelt  so  long  on  the  probable  efibcts  q 
union  upon  the  safety  of  the  American  people  as  to  leave  me 
time  to  consider  the  evils  which  must  follow  in  its  train, 
practically,  the  loss  of  safely  involves  every  other  fomi  of 
calamity.     When  once  the  guardian  angel  baa  taken  flight,  < 
thing  is  lost. 

Dissolution  would  not  only  arrest  but  extinguish  the 
our  country.     Even  if  separate  confederacies  could  exist 
they  could  severally  preserve  no  share  of  the  common 
Union.     If  the  constellation  is  to  be  broken  up,  the 
scattered  widely  apart  or  grouped  in  smaller  cluster*,  will 
forth  shed  only  feeble,  glinimering  and  lurid  lighta.    Nor 
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achievements  be  possible  for  the  new  confederacies.  Dissolutioa 
'would  signalize  its  triumph  by  acts  of  wantonness  which  would 
shock  and  astound  the  world.  It  would  provincialize  Mount  Yer- 
non  and  give  this  capitoi  over  to  desolation  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  dome  is  rising  over  our  heads  that  was  to  be  crowned  with 
the  statue  of  Liberty.  After  this  there  would  remain  for  disunion  no 
set  of  stupendous  infamy  to  be  committed.  No  petty  confederacy 
that  shall  follow  the  United  States  can  prolong,  or  even  renew,  the 
majestic  drama  of  national  progress.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  arrested 
because  its  sublimity  is  incapable  of  continuance.  Let  it  be  so,  if  we 
have  indeed  become  degenerate.  After  Washington,  and  the  inflexi- 
ble Adams,  Henry,  and  the  peerless  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  the 
majestic  Clay,  Webster,  and  the-acute  Calhoun,  Jackson,  the  modest 
Taylor,  and  Scott  who  rises  in  greatness  under  the  burden  of  years, 
And  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Whitney,  and  Morse,  have  all  per- 
formed their  parts,  let  the  curtain  fall  I 

While  listening  to  these  debates,  I  have  sometimes  forgotten  my- 
self in  marking  their  contrasted  effects  upon  the  page  who  customa- 
rily stands  on  the  dais  before  me,  and  the  venerable  secretary  who 
sits  behind  him.  The  youth  exhibits  intense  but  pleased  emotion  in 
the  excitement,  while  at  every  irreverent  word  that  is  uttered  against 
the  Union  the  eyes  of  the  aged  man  are  suffused  with  tears.  Let 
him  weep  no  more.  Bather  rejoice,  for  yours  has  been  a  lot  of  rare 
felicity.  You  have  seen  and  been  a  part  of  all  the  greatness  of  your 
country,  the  towering  national  greatness  of  all  the  world.  Weep 
only  you,  and  weep  with  all  the  bitterness  of  anguish,  who  are  just 
stepping  on  the  threshold  of  life;  for  that  greatness  perishes  prema- 
turely and  exists  not  for  you,  nor  for  me,  nor  for  any  that  shall 
come  after  us. 

The  public  prosperity  I  How  could  it  survive  the  storm  ?  Its 
elements  are  industry  in  the  culture  of  every  fruit;  mining  of  all 
the  metals;  commerce  at  home  and  on  every  sea;  material  improve- 
ment that  knows  no  obstacle  and  has  no  end ;  invention  thnt  ranges 
throughout  the  domain  of  nature ;  increase  of  knowledge  as  broad 
as  the  hnman  mind  can  explore ;  perfection  of  art  as  high  as  human 
genius  can  reach  ;  and  social  refinement  working  for  the  renovation 
cf  the  world.  How  could  our  successors  prosecute  these  noble 
objects  in  the  midst  of  brutalizing  civil  conflict?  What  guaranties 
will  capital  invested  for  such  purposes  have,  that  will  outweigh  the 
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preraiuni  offered  by  political  auil  military  aiTiliition  ?  Wfaal 
will  the  citizen  have  for  study,  or  invention,  or  art,  under  tl 
of  conscription ;  nay,  what  interest  in  them  will  society  fetil,  w| 
and  hate  shall  have  tiikeri  possession  of  the  national  mind  ? 
miner  in  California  Uike  heed;  for  its  golden  wealth  will 
prize  of  the  nation  that  can  command  the  ma<;t  iron.  Let 
derer  take  care;  for  the  Indian  will  again  lurk  around  his  dt 
Let  the  pioneer  come  back  into  our  denser  settlcmenia;  for 
road,  the  post  road  and  the  telegraph  advance  not  one  furlc^ 
ther  into  the  wilderness.  With  standing  armies  oonsum 
substance  of  our  people  on  the  land,  and  our  navy  an«l  oc 
steamers  withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  who  will  protect  or 
who  will  even  know  by  name,  our  petty  confederacies  ?  TLeJ 
can  inan-of-war  is  a  noble  spectacle.  I  have  seen  it  enter  an  i 
port  in  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  world  wondered  at  it,  anc 
of  it.  Salvos  of  artillery,  from  forts  and  shipping  in  the 
saluted  its  flag.  Princes  and  princesses  and  merchantii 
homage,  and  ail  the  people  blessed  it  as  a  harbinger  of  b^ 
their  own  ultimate  freedom.  I  imagine  now  the  sutno  no^ 
sel  again  entering  the  same  haven.  The  flog  of  thirty-thr 
and  thirteen  stripes  has  been  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place 
is  run  up  which  flaunts  the  device  of  a  lone  sttir  or  a  palmet 
Men  nsk,  "  Who  is  the  stranger  that  thus  steals  into  our  water 
The  .answer,  contt^mptuously  given,  is,  "She  comes  from  one  of 
obscure  republics  of  North  America.     Let  her  pass  on." 

Lastly,  public  liberty,  our  own  peculiar  liberty,  must  lan^ 
a  time,  and  then  cease  to  live.     And  such  a  liberty  I     Free! 
ment  everywhere  through  our  own  land  and  throughout  the ' 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  suffrage ;  the  freedom  of  every  i 
to  vote  on  every  law,  and  for  or  against  every  agent  v 
administers  or  cxccutis  it.     Unstable  and  jealous  conii .. 
stantly  apprehending  assaults  without  and  tn-ason  within,  f<l 
ble  only  to  each  other  and  cont4?mptible  to  all  beside;  how  h 
it  be  before,  on  the  plea  of  public  safety,  they  will  surrender 
inestimable  and  unecjualed  liberty,  and  accept  the  hateful  andj 
rable  espionage  of  military  despotism? 

And  now,  what  is  the  cause  for  this  sudden  and  etei 
of  so  much  safety,  greatness,  hap]>ine«8  and  freedom  ?     Have 
nations  combined,  and  are  they  coming  in  rage  upon  ub  ? 
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far  from  being  enemies,  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  that  is  not  an 
interested  admiring  friend.  Even  the  London  Times,  by  no  means 
partial  to  us,  says : 

"  It  ia  quite  poseible  that  the  problem' of  a  democratic  republic  may  be  solved 
by  its  overthrow  in  a  few  days,  in  a  spirit  of  foUy,  selfishness,  and  sliort^-sighted- 
ness. 

Has  the  fedunil  government  become  tyrannical  or  oppressive,  or  even 
rigoroos  or  unsocial  ?  Has  the  constitution  lost  its  spirit,  and  all  at 
once  collapsed  into  a  lifeless  letter  ?  No ;  the  federal  government 
smiles  more  benignantly,  and  works  to-day  more  beneficently,  than 
ever.  The  constitution  is  even  the  chosen  model  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  rising  confederacies. 

The  occasion  is  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  unacceptable  to  a  portion  of  the  people.  I  state  the  case 
accurately.  There  was  no  movement  of  disunion  before  the  bal- 
lota  which  expressed  that  choice  were  cast.  Disunion  began  as 
soon  as  the  result  was  announced.  The  justification  it  assigned  was, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  elected,  while  the  success  of  either 
one  of  three  other  candidates  would  have  been  acquiesced  in.  Wa8 
the  election  illegal  ?  No ;  it  is  unimpcached.  Is  the  candidate  per* 
sonally  offensive?  No;  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  virtue  and 
amiable  manners.  Is  an  election  of  president  an  unfrequent  or 
extraordinary  transaction  ?  No ;  we  never  had  a  chief  magistrate 
otherwise  designate<l  than  by  such  election,  and  that  form  of  choice 
is  renewed  every  four  years.  Does  any  one  even  propose  to  change 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  chief  magistrate?  No;  election  by 
universal  suffrage,  as  modified  by  the  constitution,  is  the  one  crown* 
ing  franchise  of  the  American  people.  To  save  it  they  would  defy 
the  world.  Is  it  apprehended  that  the  new  president  will  usurp  des* 
potic  powers?  No;  while  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  unambitious, 
he  is,  by  the  partial  succf>ss  of  those  who  opposc^d  his  election,  sub- 
jected to  such  restraints  that  he  cannot,  without  their  consent, 
appoint  a  minister,  or  even  a  police  agent,  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  law,  and  can  hardly  draw  a  musket  from  the 
public  arsenals  to  defend  his  own  person. 

What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  discontent  ?  It  is  that  the  disunion- 
ists  did  not  accept  as  conclusive  the  arguments  which  were  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  successful  candidate  in  the  canvass.  This  is  all.  Were 
their  own  arguments  against  him  more  satisfactory  to  his  supporters  ? 
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CM"  course  they  were  not ;  they  coald  not  be.     Does  the 
in  letter  or  spirit,  require  or  imply  that  the  argnmeDts  ol 
ehull  be  satisfactory  to  the  other?     No;  that  ia  imposdble. 
ia  the  constitutional  renaedy  for  thia  inevitable  di  -ion 

tiewcd  debate  and  ultimate  rehearing  iti  asubacqu^.... , ,  ..lum, 
ihe  now  successful  majority  perver<<,'d  powfr  to  puqKJses  of 
sion?     No;  they  have  never  before  held  power.     Alas!  ho 
we  are  to  undervalue  privileges  and  blessings.     &■>■!••    ■''■' 
proudly,  would  the  people  of  any  nation  in  Europe  a^ 
terms  as  we  enjoy  it,  the  boon  of  electing  a  chit-f  umguttrai 
four  years  by  free,  equal  and  universal  suflVage!     How  thai 
would  they  cast  aside  all  their  own  sy.stems  of  govertimei 
aocept  this  republic  of  ours,  with  all  its  short-comings  and 
appointment'*,  maintain  it  with  their  arms,  and  cheri>»h  it  i 
liwirls.     Is  it  not  the  very  boon  for  which  they  supplifait?  G< 
out  ceasing,  and  even  wage  war,  with  intermissions  only  rrsal 
from  exhaustion?     How  strange  arc  the  times  m   which  Wi 
The  coming  spring  season  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  o| 
a  general  conflict,  waged  to  obtain,  through  whatever  indri 
just  such  a  system  as  ours;  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  same  parallels  of  latittide,  it  will  open  on  fraternal  w«r, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzied  di.scontent  to  overthrow  and  annibi 
wme  institutions.      Do  men,  indeed,  live  only  for  tUrniscl 
ruvenge  their  own  wrongs,  or  to  gratify  their  own  ambition? 
do  not  men  live  least  of  uU  fiir  themselves,  and  chiefly  for 
aiid  for  their  fellow-men  I     Ilave  the  American  people,  then, 
all  of  a  sudden  unnatural,  as  well  as  unpatriotic?  and  will  t 
inherit  their  children  of  the  precious  estate  held  only  in  t 
them,  and  deprive  the  world  of  the  best  hopes  it  ha«  enjoy 
the  human  race  began  its  slow  and  painful,  yet  needflil  luid 
appointed  progress? 

Here  I  might  close  my  pica  for  the  American  Union ;  but  it 
neoessary,  if  not  to  exhaust  the  argument,  at  least  to  exhibit  t 
whole  case.  The  disunioniste,  consciously  unable  to  stiind 
mere  disappointment  in  the  recent  election,  haveatteinpt^il  to 
their  ground.  More  than  thirty  years  there  has  e,xi5t»'<l  a 
able — though  not  heretofore  a  formidable — mass  of  eitix^^is  in 
states,  }«ituate  near  or  around  the  delta  of  the  Miwifsippi 
believe  that  the  Union  is  K-sb  conducive  to  the  wvlfure  nod 
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of  those  States  than  a  smaller  confederacy,  embracing  only  slave 
states,  would  be.  This  class  has  availed  itself  of  the  discontents 
resulting  from  the  election  to  put  into  operation  the  machinery  of 
dissolution,  long  ago  prepared  and  waiting  only  for  occasion.  In 
other  states  there  is  a  soreness  because  of  the  want  of  sympathy  in 
the  free  states  with  the  efforts  of  slaveholders  for  the  recapture  of 
fugitives  from  service.  In  all  the  slave  states  there  is  a  restlessness 
resulting  from  the  resistance  which  has  been  so  determinedly  made, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  free  states,  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  repub- 
lican party,  which  cast  its  votes  for  the  successfiil  presidential 
candidate,  on  the  ground  of  that  policy,  has  been  allowed,  practi- 
cally, no  representation,  no  utterance  by  speech  or  through  the  press, 
in  the  slave  stat^;  while  its  policy,  principles,  and  sentiments,  and 
even  its  temper,  have  been  so  misrepresented  as  to  excite  apprehen- 
sions that  it  denies  important  constitutional  obligations,  and  aims 
even  at  interference  with  slavery  and  its  overthrow  by  state  autho- 
rities or  intervention  of  the  federal  government.  Considerable 
masses  even  in  the  free  states,  interested  in  the  success  of  these 
misrepresentations  ns  a  means  of  partisan  strategy,  have  lent  their 
sympathy  to  the  party  claiming  to  be  aggrieved.  While  the  result 
of  the  election  brings  the  republican  party  necessarily  into  the  fore- 
ground in  resisting  disunion,  the  prejudices  against  them,  which  I 
have  described,  have  deprived  them  of  the  cooperation  of  many 
good  and  patriotic  citi^ns.  On  a  complex  issue  between  the  repub- 
lican party  and  the  disunionists,  although  it  involves  the  direst 
national  calamities,  the  result  might  be  doubtful ;  for  the  republi- 
can party  is  weak  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  But  on  a  direct 
issue,  with  all  who  cherish  the  Union  on  one  side,  and  all  who  desire 
its  dissolution  by  force  on  the  other,  the  verdict  would  be  prompt 
and  almost  unanimous.  I  desire  thus  to  simplify  the  issue,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  separate  from  it  all  collateral  questions,  and  relieve 
it  of  all  partisan  passions  and  prejudices. 

I  consider  the  idea  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  gulf  states,  and  their 
permanent  reorganization  with  or  without  others  in  a  distinct  con- 
federacy, as  a  means  of  advantage  to  themselves,  so  certainly  unwise 
and  so  obviously  impossible  of  execution,  when  the  purpose  is 
understood,  that  I  dismiss  it  with  the  discussion  I  have  already 
incidentally  bestowed  upon  it 
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The  case  is  different,  however,  in  rega 
which  I  have  brought  in  this  oonnection  b 
a  doubt,  Union  is.  vitally  important  to  the 
United  States ;  but  it  is  just  as  important  to 
licanism  and  Union  are,  therefore,  not  coi 
canism  is  subordinate  to  the  Union,  as  eve 
to  be — republicanism,  democracy,  every 
thing;  all  are  subordinate — and  they  o\ 
presence  of  the  great  question  of  Union, 
it  shall  be  BO ;  it  should  be  so  if  the  quest 
as  it  ought  only  to  be  determined,  by  tl 
ballot  It  shall  be  so  all  the  more  since 
paredness  to  refer  to  it  the  arbitrament  o 
&ith  in  this  republican  system  of  ours,  thai 
which  I  desire  that  I  am  not  content  to  i 
forms  of  administration  without  invoking 
others  shall  invoke  that  form  of  action 
government,  they  shall  not,  so  &r  as  it  < 
ezcase  that  I  obstinately  left  myself  to  be 
a  case  I  can  afford  to  meet  prejudice  wi 
with  concession  which  surrenders  no  princi 
right  hand  of  peace.  Therefore,  so  far 
whether,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Unit* 
who  is  made  such  by  the  laws  of  a  state 
property,  I  answer  that,  within  that  state 
are  supreme ;  that  when  he  has  escaped  frc 
the  constitution  regards  him  as  a  bondsn 
law  or  regulation  of  that  state,  be  discharj 
shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim,  to  the  pari 
due.  While  prudence  and  justice  would  © 
to  modify  the  acts  of  congress  on  that  su 
private  persons  to  assist  in  their  executioi 
from  being,  by  abuse  of  the  laws,  carried 
all  laws  of  the  states,  whether  free  states  oi 
to  this  class  of  persons,  or  any  others  rece 
dent  in  other  states,  and  which  laws  cont 
the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  congn 
thereto,  ought  to  be  repealed. 
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Secondfi/:  Experience  in  public  affairs  has  confirmed  my  opinion, 
that  domestic  slavery,  existing  in  any  state,  is  wisely  left  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  exclusively  to  the  care,  manage* 
ment,  and  disposition  of  that  state ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I 
would  not  alter  the  constitution  in  that  respect  If  misapprehensioii 
of  my  position  needs  so  strong  a  remedy,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  declaring  that  it  shall  not,  by  any 
fiiture  amendment,  be  so  altered  as  to  confer  on  congress  a  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  state. 

Thirdly:  While  I  think  that  congress  has  exclusive  and  8overeigi> 
authority  to  legislate  on  all  subjects  whatever,  in  the  common  terri* 
tones  of  the  United  States,  and  while  I  certainly  shall  never,  directly 
or  indirectly,  give  my  vote  to  establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  sucb 
territories,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  yet  the  question  what  con» 
stitutional  laws  shall  at  any  time  be  passed  in  regard  to  the  territo- 
ries, is,  like  every  other  question,  to  be  determinined  on  practical 
grounds.  I  voted  for  enabling  acts  in  the  cases  of  Oregon,  Minnesota 
and  Kansas,  without  being  able  to  secure  in  them  such  provisions  as- 
I  would  have  preferred ;  and  yet  I  voted  wisely.  So,  now,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  happy  and  satis- 
fiu^ry  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  remaining  territories  would 
be  obtained  by  similar  laws,  providing  for  their  organization,  if  such 
organization  were  otherwise  practicable.  If,  therefore,  Kansas  wer» 
admitted  as  a  state  under  the  Wyandotte  constitution,  as  I  think  she 
ought  to  be,  and  if  the  organic  laws  of  all  the  other  territories  could 
be  repealed,  I  could  vote  to  authorize  the  organization  and  admission 
of  two  new  states  which  should  include  them,  reserving  the  right  to 
effect  subdivisions  of  them,  whenever  necessary,  into  several  conve* 
nient  states ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  such  reservations  could  be  con- 
stitutionally made.  Without  them,  the  ulterior  embarrassments 
which  would  result  from  the  hasty  incorporation  of  states  of  such 
vast  extent  and  various  interests  and  character,  would  outweigh  all 
the  immediate  advantages  of  such  a  measure.  But  if  the  measure 
were  pr.icticable,  I  should  prefer  a  different  course,  namely:  when 
the  eccentric  movements  of  secession  and  disunion  shall  have  ended, 
in  whatever  form  that  end  may  come,  and  the  angry  excitement  of 
the  hour  shall  have  subsided,  and  calmness  once  more  shall  have 
resumed  its  accustomed  sway  over  the  public  mind,  then,  and  not 
until  then^-one,  two  or  three  years  hence — I  should  cheerfully  advise 
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XL  convention  of  tbe  people,  to  be  nBscrobled  in  pnrsnanoe  of  I 
stitutiOD,  to  cousider  and  decide  whether  any  and  what  amei 
of  the  organic  national  hiw  ought  to  be  miule.     A  republican  ivoi 
aa  I  have  heretofore  been  a  member  of  other  partiea  existing  in 
day — I  nevertheless  hold  and  cherish,  as  I  have  aJwaya  dc 
principle  that  this  government  exists  in  its  present  form  oo]j 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  ia  as  necessarj  as  it  is ' 
resort  to  the  people  for  revisions  of  the  oi^anic  law  wbenc 
troubles  and  dangers  of  the  state  certainly  transcend  the 
delegated  by  it  to  the  public  authorities.    Nor  ought  the  sugjj 
excite  surprise.     Government  iu  any  form  is  a  machine ;  tbi 
iriost  complex  one  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  invent 
liaud  of  man  has  ever  framed,     Perfect  as  it  is,  it  ougl 
tjtpected  that  it  will,  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  a  century, j 
eoine  modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  changes  of  gociety  and 
tiotis  of  empire. 

FourtJili/:  I  hold  myself  ready  now,  us  alway.-  '  ire, 

for  any  properly  guarded  laws  which  «hull  be  < 
prevent  mutual  invasions  of  states  by  citizens  of  other  states, 
punish  those  who  shall  aid  and  al>et  them. 

FifUily:  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  the  gallant 
from  Oregon  [General  Lank],  1  remain  of  the  opinion  ibat 
bonds,  such  as  highways,  raili-oads,  rivers  and  canals,  are  va 
powerful  for  holding  civil  oimmunities  together  than  any: 
nants,  though  written  on  parchment  or  engraved  upon  iron.  I  ] 
therefore,  constiint  to  my  purpose  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
tion  of  two  Pacific  railways,  one  of  which  shall  connect 
around  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  the  t** 
the  Missouri  and  the  lakes,  with  the  harbors  on  our  wistem  < 

If,  in  the  expression  of  these  views,  1  have  not  proposed 
•desired  or  expected  by  many  others,  the-y  will  do  roc  the  ji 
believe  that  I  am  as  far  from  having  suggested  what,  in  many 
would  have  been  in  harmony  with  cherished  con  nf  i 

I  learned  early  from  Jefferson  that,  in  poIitic;ii  wo^ 

always  do  what  seems  to  us  absolutely  best     Tho««  with  wl 
must  necessarily  act>  entcrUiining  different  views,  have  tlie  poi 
the  right  of  carrying  them  into  practice.     We  must  be 
lead  when  we  can,  and  to  follow  when  we  cannot  lead ; 
cannot,  at  any  time,  do  fur  our  country  all  the  good  that 
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wish,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  doing  for  her  all  the  good  that  we 
can. 

Having  submitted  my  own  opinions  on  this  great  crisis,  it  remains 
only  to  say,  that  I  shall  cheerfully  lend  to  the  government  my  best 
support  in  whatever  prudent  yet  energetic  efforts  it  shall  make  ta 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union  f 
advising,  only,  that  it  practise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  utmost  modera> 
tion,  forbearance  and  conciliation. 

And  now  what  are  the  auspices  of  the  country  ?  I  know  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  and  somewhat  exposed  to  accidents  una* 
voidable  in  seasons  of  tempestuous  passions.  We  already  have 
disorder,  and  violence  has  begun.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  it 
may  go.  Still  my  faith  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  Union  abides, 
because  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  American  people 
remains  unshaken.  Coolness,  calmness  and  resolution  are  elements 
of  their  character.  These  have  been  temporarily  displaced,  but  they 
are  reappearing.  Soon  enough,  I  trust,  for  safety,  it  will  be  seen 
that  sedition  and  violence  are  only  local  and  temporary,  and  that 
loyalty  and  affection  to  the  Union  are  the  natural  sentiments  of  the 
whole  country.  Whatever  dangers  there  shall  be,  there  will  be  the 
determination  to  meet  them ;  whatever  sacrifices,  private  or  public, 
shall  be  needful  for  the  Union,  they  will  be  made.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  hour  has  not  come  for  this  great  nation  to  fall.  This  people, 
which  has  been  studying  to  become  wiser  and  better  as  it  has  grown 
older,  is  not  yet  perverse  or  wicked  enough  to  deserve  so  dreadful 
and  severe  a  punishment  as  dissolution.  This  Union  has  not  yet 
accomplished  what  good  for  mankind  was  manifestly  designed  by 
Him  who  appoints  the  seasons  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  states 
and  empires.  No ;  if  it  were  cast  down  by  faction  to-day,  it  would 
rise  again  and  reappear  in  all  its  majestic  proportions  to-morrow.  It 
is  the  only  government  that  can  stand  here.  Woe  I  woe !  to  the  man 
that  madly  lifts  his  hand  against  it  It  shall  continue  and  endure; 
and  men,  in  after  times,  shall  declare  that  this  generation,  which 
saved  the  Union  from  such  sudden  and  unlooked-for  dangers,  sur- 
passed in  magnanimity  even  that  one  which  laid  its  foundations  in 
the  eternal  principles  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION.' 

I  HAVE  received  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  tif 

J  \  five  citizsens  of  New  York,  who  are  charged  with  the  dut 

presenting  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  the  petition  o 

inhabitants  of  that  city,  praying  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  wi 

I  i\  of  congress  in  finding  some  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  tro 

' '  which  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  and  endanger  the  safe 

the  nation. 

Excepting  the  house  of  representatives,  this  senate  chamber  i 
largest  hall  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  occupied  by  a  legislative  a 
bly  since  the  world  began.  The  memorial  which  I  am  charg< 
present  is  of  such  a  length  that,  if  extended,  it  would  cross  the 
ate  chamber,  in  its  extremest  length,  eighteen  times.  I  have  all 
presented  memorials  from  the  city  of  New  York  signed  by  cit 
of  that  place  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  thousand.  This  m 
rial  bears  the  signatures  of  thirty-eight  thousand  more,  makii 
the  whole,  sixty-three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
have  signed  this  appeal  to  the  senate.  The  committee  who 
charge  of  this  memorial  are  a  fair  representation — I  might  al 
say  an  embodiment— of  the  citizens  who  direct  and  wield  the 
merce  of  the  great  emporium  of  our  country,  the  commerce 
continent,  and  a  commerce  which  this  present  year,  owing  to  th( 
tractions  of  the  times,  is  put,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  conditio 
proving  itself  to  be  the  controlling  commerce  of  the  world- 
memorial  which  they  present  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  expre 
of  the  interest  which  is  felt  by  that  great  commercial  commu 
and  probably  a  fair  exponent  of  the  interest  in  the  same  great 
ject  which  is  felt  by  the  whole  commercial  interest  of  the  U: 
StatM.  In  any  other  part  of  the  world,  such  a  communic 
would  command  obedience.  In  England,  France,  Russia,  Pn 
or  Germany,  a  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the  commerce  o; 

>  Speech  in  the  Senate  on  preientlng  the  New  Yotk  Union  petition,  January  30,  tan 
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country  decides  the  questions  of  war  or  of  peace.  Happily,  that  is 
not  the  case  in  this  great  republic.  The  interest  of  commerce  is  but 
one.  The  interest  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  raining,  each 
of  them,  is  another.  Each  is  entitled  to,  and  each  secures,  equal 
respect;  and  the  consideration  which  they  obtain  is  due,  not  to  their 
number,  not  to  their  wealth,  but  is  due  to  the  ciA:umstances  under 
which  they  lend  their  advice  to  the  government.  But  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  character  of  these  petitioners  entitle  them  to  the 
respectful  attention  an<l  consideration  of  congress. 

They  have  asked  me  to  support  this  petition.  I  have  not  yet 
found,  though  I  have  anxiously  waited  and  hoped  for,  that  manifes- 
tation of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  their 
representatives  which  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  seceding 
states,  or  those  who  sympathize  with  them,  have  made  propositions 
which  the  citizens  of  the  adhering  states  could  accept;  or,  as  I  desire 
to  speak  with  impartiality  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  to 
put  the  proposition  in  another  form,  that  this  or  any  other  of  the 
various  propositions  which  have  come  from  citizens  of  the  adhering 
states,  or  those  who  desire  to  adhere  to  the  Union,  would  be  accepta- 
ble and  satisfactory  to  the  other  party.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
•to  hold  myself  open  and  ready  for  the  best  adjustment  which  could 
be  practically  made ;  and  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  ask  this 
committee  to  be  content*with  the  assurance  that  I  would  express  to 
the  public  and  to  the  senate  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  come  is 
perfectly  commendable  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  that  the  proper  spirit,  the  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness, 
of  conciliation  and  affection,  is  adopted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  my 
fellow  citizens  of  the  state  to  which  I  belong. 

I  have  asked  them,  also,  in  return  for  performing  my  duty  on  this 
occasion,  that  when  they  have  arrived  at  home,  they  will  act  in  the 
same  spirit  and  manifest  their  devotion  to  the  Union  above  all  other 
interests  and  all  other  sentiments,  by  speaking  for  the  Union,  by 
voting  for  the  Union,  and  if  it  should  be  demanded  by  lending  and 
even  giving  their  money  for  the  Union,  and  fighting  in  the  last  resort 
for  the  Union ;  taking  care  always  that  speaking  goes  before  voting, 
voting  goes  before  giving  money,  and  all  go  before  a  battle,  which  I 
should  regard  as  hazardous  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  the  last,  as 
it  would  be  the  most  painful  measure  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Union. 
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This  is  the  spirit  in  wliitb  I  bavo  determined  for  myself, 
up  to  this  great  question,  and  to  pass  through  it,  as  1 
behcve  we  ^liall  puss  lliruugb  it  For,  altLuU|t:h  this 
veray  has  not  betn  alremly  settled,  I  do  not,  therefore, 
calciilnte  iipon  oud  hope  and  oxpect  that  it  will  be  pcacefu 
and  settled  for  the  Union.  I  have  not  been  so  rash  as  to  expc 
in  sixty  duys,  which  have  bveu  allowed  to  us  since  the  mcetiii 
congress — and  I  will  be  frank  in  saying  that  1  have  Dot  exp 
that  in  the  ninety  days  which  are  the  allotted  lenn  of  coDgm»^ 
great  controversy  would  certainly  be  adji  '  loc  nstored, 
the  Union  firmly  reestablished.     I  knew  tl  \  days,  ori 

days,  was  the  term  that  was  fixed  with  definite  objects  ai 
by  that  portion  of  myftllDW  citizen.s  who  bnvt"  ;'  x, 

advance  the  interests  of  the  stat«?*  lo  which  tlus 
the  Union.    I  have  not  expected  that  n-asoo  and  jadgm 
come  back  to  the  peojjle  and  become  so  pervading,  so  un 
that  they  would  appreciate  the  danger  and  be  able  Ui  ag 
remedies.      Still,  I  have  been  willing  that  it  should  be  tri< 
unsuccessfully;  but  my  confidence  has  remained  the  same) 
simple  reason :  that  as  I  have  not  believed  that  the  pj 
frenzy  of  the  hour  could  overturu  this  great  fabric  of  ct>ni 
liberty  and  empire  in  ninety  days,  so  I  have  felt  sure 
would  be  time,  even  after  the  expiration  of  ninef  ■^■■ 
restoration  of  all  that  hati  been  lost,  and  for  the  rn 
all  th.it  was  in  danger. 

A  great  many  and  very  various  interests  and  elcmen' 
into  conflict  in  this  sudden  crisis;  a  great  many  peffsoiuU 
a  great  many  sectional  interests;  and  it  would  be  stnuige 
could  all  be  accommodated  and  arranged  and  barmonizod,  to 
admit  and  give  full  effect  to  the  one  profoundcst,  strongest, 
enduring  sentiment  or  passion  of  the  United  St:it>'8 — that  ofi 
to  the  Union.  These,  whether  you  call  them  secession  or 
on  the  one  side,  or  coercion  or  defiance  on  the  other,  are 
side  and  pass  away  before  the  Union  is  to  become  the  grai 
ing  object  of  interest,  affection  and  duty,  upon  the  part 
zens  of  the  United  State*.  A  great  many  partisan  intei 
be  repressed,  suppressed,  and  to  give  place — partisan 
expressed  by  the  Charleston  platform,  by  the  Baltimore  pifti 
by  the  Chicago  platform,  and  by  the  popular  sovereignty  p 
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— if  indeed  the  Uoion  is  in  danger  and  is  to  be  saved ;  and  with 
these  interests,  and  with  these  platforms,  everybody  standing  npon 
them  or  connected  with  them,  is  to  pass  away,  if  the  Union  is  in 
danger  and  is  to  be  saved,  before  the  Union  can  be  saved.  But  it 
will  require  a  very  short  time,  if  this  Union  is  in  danger  and  does 
require  to  be  saved,  for  all  these  interests  and  all  these  platforms  and 
all  these  men  to  disappear.  You  and  I,  and  every  one  who  shall 
oppose,  resist,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  preservation  of  this  Union, 
will  appear  but  as  moths  on  a  summer  evening,  when  the  whirlwind 
of  popular  indignation  arises  that  shall  be  excited  at  the  full  disco- 
very that  this  Union  is  endangered  through  &ction,  or  even  impracti- 
cability on  our  part 

I  have  hope,  confidence,  that  all  this  is  to  come  around  just  as  I 
have  said,  and  quite  soon  enough ;  because  I  perceive,  although  we 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  that  the  country  and  mankind  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  this  crisis.  There  has  been  a  real,  a 
vital  question  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  at  least — a  question 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  It  was  strongest 
in  its  development  in  1850,  when  all  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  the 
territory  intervening  between  it  and  the  Louisiana  purchase,  were 
thrown  upon  our  hands  all  of  a  sudden,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
organizing  in  them  free  and  independent  republican  governments,  as 
a  basis  of  future  states.  It  has  been  an  earnest,  and  I  regret  to  say^ 
an  angry  controversy ;  but  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
yesterday  settled  at  least  all  that  was  vital  or  important  in  the  ques- 
tion, leaving  behind  nothing  but  the  passions  which  the  contest  had 
engendered.  Kansas  is  in  the  Union ;  California  and  Oregon  are  in 
the  Union ;  and  now  the  same  contest  divides  and  distracts  this 
Union  for  freedom  and  slaveiv  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  before. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  territories  which  remain  after  the  admis- 
sion of  Minnesota,  of  Oregon,  of  California,  and  of  Kansas?  One 
million  sixty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  square  miles, 
an  area  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  largest 
of  the  old  and  fully  developed  states.  Twenty-four  such  states  as 
this  of  New  York  are  yet  to  be  organized  within  the  remaining  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Now,  under  what  ia  accepted  by  the 
administration  of  the  government  as  a  judicial  decree,  upheld  by  it, 
put  in  practical  operation  by  it,  every  inch  of  that  territory  is  slave 
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territory — I  speak  of  that  decision  not  as  I  ncoept  it,  but  as  it  ■ ' 
jiccepted  and  enforced  by  the  existing  administration — every  foot  of 
it  slave  territory  as  tnuub  as  South  Carolina.  Over  a  cousidersble 
j.>ortion  of  it  a  slave  code,  made  by  a  government  created  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  Slates,  is  enforced ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
claims  of  tho«*e  who  insist  upon  a  right  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  for  slavery,  the  whole  of  this  <;ne  million  sixty -three  thousand 
square  niilei*  is  slave  territory.  How  many  slaves  arc  there  in  it? 
How  many  have  been  brought  into  it  during  these  twelve  yavs  inj 
which  it  has  been  not  only  relinquished  to  slavery*,  but  in  which  the 
court  and  the  legislature  and  the  adininistrutiou  have  maintAmed, 
protected,  defendtil,  and  guaranteed  slavery  there?  Twenty-foor 
African  slaves;  one  slave  for  every  forty-four  thousand  sqoair 
miles;  one  slave  for  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  states  which,  sup- 
]X)sing  them  each  to  be  of  the  dimensions  of  New  York  or  Pcoo- 
sylvania  or  Indiana,  are  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  *rc«  of  ow 
republic.  I  have  followed  this  thing  in  good  faith,  with  zeal  and 
energy;  but  I  confe»<s  that  I  have  no  fears  of  slavery  now,  where,  in 
the  peculiar  condition  of  things  which  has  existed,  slavery  has  sdc- 
ceeded  in  planting  only  one  slave  upon  every  forty-foor  tlMraaaod 
square  miles  of  territory. 

This,  then,  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  question.  In  lieu  c€  it 
comes  up  a  great  and  vital  and  fearful  queHtion — the  quettioo  of 
Union  or  dissolution  of  the  Union;  the  question  of  country  or  of  ^m 
no  country ;  the  question  of  hope,  the  question  of  greatoeaa,  or  the  ^H 
question  of  sinking  forever  under  the  contempt  of  mankind.  Why  ^^ 
then,  should  I  despair  that  a  great  people  of  thirty  millions  will  be 
able  to  meet  this  crisis?  I  have  no  fear.  This  is  a  oonfedencj. 
It  is  not  an  imperial  government,  nor  the  government  of  a  flingle 
state ;  it  is  a  confederacy ;  and  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  ))e,  dep«udeoi 
upon  the  continued  assent  of  all  the  membere  of  the  eonfcdoncy  to 
its  existence,  and  subject  to  dissolution  by  their  action;  bat  that 
a.ssent  is  to  be  always  takr'n  by  virtue  of  ilie  original  assent  and 
held,  until,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  contitilution  itself^  and  in 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  und  with  all  the  conditions  which  the 
constitution  proscribes,  those  who  Constitute  the  Uiii'  '  ''declare 
that  it  shall  be  no  longer.     The  thirty  days,  oud  ..ys,  and 

ninety  days,  given  us  by  the  disunionists  may  not  bo  enough  for 
their  policy  and  their  purposes.     I  hope  and  trust  tliat  it  may  be 
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time  enough  for  tbe  policy  and  purposes  of  the  lovers  of  the  Union. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  so !  But  if  this  term  shall  tarn  out  not  to 
be  enongh,  then  I  see  how  and  when  all  these  great  controversies 
will  be  settled,  just  as  oar  fore&thers  foresaw  when  they  framed  the 
«onstitution.  They  provided,  seventy  years  ago,  that  this  present 
controversy,  this  whole  controversy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  convention,  called  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  and  acting  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  it.  Then 
.this  country  will  find  sudden  relief  in  the  prompt  and  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  salvation ;  and  the  world 
will  see  how  well  and  how  wisely  a  great,  enlightened,  educated, 
Christian  people,  consisting  of  thirty-four  sovereign  states,  can  adjust 
difficulties  which  had  seemed,  even  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  man* 
kind,  to  be  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Masoh  (after  other  remarks)  said :  I  can  understand,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  senator  means  when  he  recommends  to  his  constituents  to  speak  for  the 
Union ;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  that ;  I  can  understand  what  he  means  when 
he  reoommends  them  to  vote  for  the  Union,  because  he  coupled  it  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  they  should  go  into  state  convention ;  but  I  demand  to  know 
what  he  means  by  their  contributing  money  for  the  Union. 

I  will  explain  to  the  honorable  senator,  if  he  wishes.  During  the 
present  session  of  congress,  the  government  of  this  Union  has  seen 
a  sudden  depreciation  of  its  credit  From  one  condition  of  things 
which  existed  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  all  the  stocks  of  the  Union 
were  at  a  premium,  they  have  fallen  until  recently,  at  one  time,  the 
credit  of  the  Union  was  at  a  discount  of  thirty  per  cent,  while  the 
credit  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  her  six  per  cent  stock,  all  the 
while  commands  a  premium.  The  commercial  community,  who 
to-day  petition  congress,  have  the  treasure  of  the  commercial  city  in 
their  keeping.  I  have  recommended  to  these  gentlemen  here,  publicly, 
as  I  have  heretofore  reconomended  to  them  privately,  that  they  should 
advance  to  the  Union  money  on  loans  and  on  treasury  notes,  as  they 
are  now  furnishing  in  that  way  to  the  Union  the  funds  with  which 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  departments,  the  congress, 
the  courts,  yourself  and  myself,  the  senator  from  Virginia,  tbe  army, 
navy,  and  every  branch  of  the  government,  is  actually  sustained, 
I  have  recommended  to  them,  in  this  crisis,  that  they  sustain  the 
government  of  their  country  with  the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled 
at  their  hands. 
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I  contemplated,  ailer  the  expiration  of  all  tbe  maltiti 
tbej  are  making  to  save  this  Union  by  compromise, 
of  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States,  called  in  constitutional  fd 
and  when  that  shall  have  been  beld,  or  refused  U>  l)e  held,  and  fiq 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain  ;  if,  then,  thi^  Union  is  to  statid  or 
the  force  of  arms,  I  have  advised  my  people  to  do,  as  I  shall 
to  do  myselfj  stand  in  the  breach,  and  stand  with  it  or  perisf 

Mr.  TiLkKV. — Then  we  have  it  definite.    I  wiwt  to  bring  the  bonora 
tbe  exponent  of  the  new  administration,  to  the  policy  which  is  to  be 
understand  from  him  now,  that  remedies  f&iling  througVi  the  nrmatitiit 
conventions  of  tbe  statos,  his  recommendation  is  baitJe  a^  '  rd  to] 

the  Union ;  and  bis  reoommenJation  to  liia  pugplt<  la,  (i  liall 

the  money  which  ahall  march  the  army  upon  the  south ;  for  what  ? 
tbe  Union? 

I  look  to  no  such  contingency  as  seceded  states  and  »  dismrv 
Union.  I  look  to  no  such  condition  of  things.  The  bonoi 
senator  and  I  differ  in  regard  to  tbe  future.  He,  with  an  eai 
will  and  ardent  imagination,  sees  this  country  hereafter  ren 
severed,  and  then  recombined  into  separate  confederacies, 
such  thing  in  the  future ;  but  I  do  see,  through  the  return 
and  judgment  to  the  American  people,  a  return  of  public 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Uuioa  firmer  than  ever  befu: 
honorable  senator  from  Virginia  can  very  easily  see  that 
differ  in  our  anticipations  and  expectations  of  tbe  future, 
differ  so  much  in  regard  to  the  actual,  living  present  H 
tbe  Union  of  the  United  States,  this  same  blessed,  glorioi 
inherited,  God-given  Union,  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
States,  pleading  for  it,  maintaining  it,  and  defending  it 

The  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  says  it  ia  gone. 
Union ;  and  yet  he  ia  here  on  this  same  floor  with  me.    Whi 
is  he?    In  the  Union,  or  out  of  the  Union  ?     He  is  actually 
here ;  and  in  spite  of  himself  I  hold  him  to  be  still  with  mj, 
this  glorious  old  Union,    I  will  not  strain  the  remark,  which 
to  put  forth  with  candor  and  fratikuess.     I  therefore  assunii 
infers  becaujie  some  other  senators  were  here  a  short  lirac 
associates  and  mine,  and  are  not  here  now,  but  have  witbdra 
circumstances  known  to  the  world,  and  which,  for  obv   ■ 
refrain  from  commenting  on,  therefore  their  states  a;     ^ 
Union  is  gone  with  them.     Tbe  senate  chamber  ia  here;  the 
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are  here ;  the  Union  is  here  stilL  Here  thej  will  all  be ;  and  I 
expect  that,  in  the  exercise  of  public  reason,  the  free  choice  of  these 
Dtates,  these  places  will  all  be  filled.  If  I  contemplate  in  any  case 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  fight  for  this  Union,  it  is  because  treason 
and  sedition  may  arise,  not  alone  or  only  in  a  state  of  the  south,  bat 
in  states  of  the  north,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  be  excited  and 
armed,  so  as  to  assail  the  Union ;  and  whenever  it  shall  come  to 
that,  whether  it  is  in  my  own  state  or  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union, 
then  I  expect  that,  whatever  can  be  done  having  been  done — as  I 
have  already  indicated  that  all  shall  be  done  which  reason  can  do — 
then  I  expect  that  what  is  right  to  be  done  shall  be  done  in  the  way  in 
which  treason  in  the  last  resort  is  necessarily  as  well  as  lawflilly  met 

Mr.  Miaoir. — Mr.  President^  giving  the  honorable  senator  the  faM  advantage  of 
liis  present  commentary  upon  the  speech  that  preceded  it,  I  yet  place  before  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  he  proposea  but  one  remedy,  either  to  preserve  this 
Union  or  to  restore  it,  and  that  is  the  uZttma  ratio  regum. 

Mr.  Seward. — ^Not  to  restore — ^preserve. 

Mr.  Mason. — I  will  take  bis  own  language.  Let  the  facts  be  what  they  may,  he 
presents  but  one  remedy — the  argument  of  the  tyrant— force,  compubion,  power. 
This  is  the  only  resort  that  the  honorable  senator  has  evinced,  either  in  his  speedx 
or  in  his  commentary.  He  says  he  is  for  punishing  sedition  and  treason,  whether 
it  is  found  in  the  south  or  in  the  north. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  delusion  which  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  been  able  to  practise  upon  himself,  so  as  to 
make  out  of  a  speech,  peaceful,  fraternal,  cordial,  such  as  I  have 
made,  a  declaration  of  war.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  bow  it  is  that, 
while  his  sense  of  honor  remains  clear  and  bright — as  I  confess  with 
pleasure  it  docs — he  avoids  by  design  personalities  which  might  irri' 
tate,  yet  his  judgment  is,  somehow  or  other,  so  under  the  influence 
of  bis  passion  that  be  can  see  nothing  but  war  in  a  speech  which 
proposes  simply  this :  that  since  this  Union  is  in  danger,  every  other 
question  should  be  subordinate  to  the  consideration  and  the  removal 
of  that  danger  by  the  pacific,  constitutional  action  of  the  American 
people;  by  speech  first,  by  vote,  by  consultation,  by  supplying  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  government,  and,  in  the  last  alterna- 
tive, after  having  exhausted  all  the  existing  means  of  settlement, 
and  all  others  that  might  be  suggested ;  and  finally,  after  a  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  United  States,  called  in  the  forms  of  the 
<:onstitution — then,  to  stand  by  this  good  old  flag,  and,  if  it  is  to  fall 
from  its  eminence,  be  wrapped  in  its  folds. 
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!  ^  That  honorable  senator  could  have  recollected  that  I  came  i 

the  committee  of  thirteen ;  that  I  listened  to  every  proposition  t 
was  made ;  that  I  gave  it  deliberate — will  any  one  say  it  was 
fraternal? — consideration.  Will  any  one  say  that  I  offered  up 
prejudices,  no  concessions,  to  propitiate  an  arrangement  ?  Wl 
one  of  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  made  have  I  refu8e<] 
consider  ?  Nona  When  I  have  voted  to  substitute  a  constitntic 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  such  as  that  which 
offered  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clai 
« il  i ,  in  preference  to  the  proposition  which  requires  us  to  take,  in 


unconstitutional  and  ineffectual  way,  the  sentiments  of  the  pec 
on  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  di 
I  ^ ;  ;  do  it  in  a  spirit  otherwise  than  that  which  belongs  to  a  repreaei 

tive  of  the  people  who  seek  concessions  ?  In  regard  to  this  v 
proceeding  of  the  honorable  senator's  state  which  he  so  proudly  o 
mends,  and  in  terms  to  which  I  respond,  have  I  not  recommen 
to  my  own  state,  and  is  it  not  acting,  in  sending  oommissiunen 
meet  the  other  states  in  that  convention  ?  Does  not  the  honon 
senator  know  that  the  state  of  New  York  stands  r^tdy  to  hear  i 
consider  every  plan,  whether  within  the  forms  of  the  const 
tion  or  without  them,  to  settle  this  question  peacefully  and  with 
resort  to  the  sword,  and  that  I  am  with  the  state  of  New  York 
that  action  ?  It  is  simply  because  I  have  learned  firom  the  inte: 
in  which — the  honorable  senator  will  excuse  me  for  saying — ^I  un< 
stood  him  to  speak,  that  neither  any  suggestion  that  has  been  m 
yet  and  considered,  nor  any  that  that  convention  can  make  and  c 
sider  and  submit,  or  any  other  that  has  yet  been  projected,  will 
satisfactory  to  that  interest  of  secession  or  disunion  in  which  inte 
he  speaks.  I  then  have  submitted  alone  that  further  one :  that  vt 
all  these  have  failed,  then  the  states  of  this  Union,  according  to 
forms  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  nu 
shall  take  up  this  controversy  about  twenty-four  negro  slaves  a 
tered  over  a  territory  of  one  million  fifty  thousand  square  mi 
and  say  whether,  with  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia,  they 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  this  liberty,  all  this  greatness,  all  this  haj 
ness,  and  all  this  hope,  because  they  have  not  intelligence,  wisd 
and  virtue  enough  to  adjust  a  controversy  so  frivolous  and  c 
temptible. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM." 

CmCAGO,  KAT,  1880. 

I{et«>lved.  That  we,  the  delegated  representatireB  of  the  republican  electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  coDvention  assembled,  in  discharge  of  uie  duty  we  owe  to 
our  constituenti>  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following  declarations : 

Finn.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years  has  AiUy 
established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  ornnization  and  perpetuation  of 
the  republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are  perma- 
nent in  their  nature,  and  now  more  than  ever  before  demand  its  peaceful  and 
constitutional  triumph. 

Sroond.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  dedaraUon 
of  independence  and  embodied  in  the  federal  constitution,  "That  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  Uiey  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  juxt 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  institutions ;  and  that  the  federal  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  states, 
and  t}ie  Union  of  the  states,  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

Thibd.  That  to  Ute  Union  of  the  states  this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented 
increase  in  population ;  its  surprising  development  of  material  resources ;  its  rapid 
augmentation  of  wealth ;  its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad :  and  we 
hoM  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  republican  member  of  congress  has 
uttered  or  countenanced  the  threats  of  disunion,  so  often  made  by  democratic 
members,  without  rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their  political  associates;  and 
we  denounce  those  threats  of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their 
ascendency,  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  fi-ee  government,  and  as  an  avowal 
of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people 
fternly  to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

FonnTH.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  ri|^ht8  of  tlie  states,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  state,  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends,  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  state  or  territory, 
no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravivt  of  crimes. 

Fifth.  That  the  present  democratic  administration  has  far  exwHided  our  worst 
apprehennion  in  its  measureless  subservii-ncy  to  the  «'xacti<ins  of  a  st-ctional  interest, 
as  is  especially  evident  in  itA  dexperatc  exertions  to  forct*  tlie  iiifaiiioiis  l/oconipton 
constitution  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansati — in  construing  tiie  pergonal 
relation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  uiiqualili«Hi  pr()|H;rty  in  persons 
— in  its  att4!mpt(>d  enforceinent  everywhere,  on  linid  and  8t;a,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  congnws  and  of  the  federal  courts,  of  the  ext  reme  prt'ttinsions  of  a  purely 
local  intcrehl,  and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to  it 
by  a  confiding  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance  which 
pervades  every  department  of  tlie  federal  government;    that  a  return  to  rigid 
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(■canotnr  and  accountability  is  indiFi         ''  ■^trn 

ttitf  public  trt'aflun'  by  favored  parti- 
o1'  lT«uds  aiid  corruptionB  at  the  I'edei 
iiduiiiustration  is  imperalirely  demanded. 

SEVENTH.  Thnl  the   new   dogma  that  '!v>   --..nt.;),, 
fdttvcry  iQto  any  or  all  of  die  territoriesof 
liiTi-ay,   at  vananfy  wiiii  tin-  cxplii'il   pt. 
rolt'inporanfioo?  I'spfisiiion.  and  with  tejnrifttivo  anii 
tioniu-y  in  its  tendency  and  subversive  of  the  |»e«o«r  .  ifj 

EiuuTH.  TIml  the  Dormal  aondiliou  of  nil  the  terntuiy  ul~  lui-  UJ 
thai  of  freedom ;  that  as  our  republican  falbers,  when  tlipy  h.-id  iV 
in  all  our  natiuDal  t«frrilory,  ord«iiied  iliai  nu  "jp*'!- 
Iiterty  or  proj)vrly.  without  due  process  of  law,"  it  \>> 
■whenever  such  leKiAlntion  is  necessary,  to  maii; 
Ijon  against  all  attempts  to  violata  itj  and  wt; 
u  tfrrilorial  legisliiliire,  or  of  any  individuahi,  lu  ^-nc  ii-irnj  t-K^K-'n 
miy  icrrititrv  of  tin'  Ctntfd  Sl^ites. 

Ninth.  Tlial  wv  brand  the  recent  reiipening  of  the  A'V-"-^-  -'-ve 
the  fover  of  our  itational  flag,  aided  by  perversioDs  of  ju'  ■  v 

a^aiiieit  humajiity,  and  a  bnrnin)j  shanie  to  our  country  aij-  .1. d 

ronirrem  to  take  prompt  and  ellieieiit  measured  fbr  the  tulal  «nU  Dttal  1 
«j|  that  execrable  iraftia 

Tkwth.  That  in  the  recent  vetJ>o«  by  the-  fcdeml  >»o%"ornoT»»  of  the 
IrpiMlaturcs  of  Kaniiiwi  and  Nebraeka,  prohibitinr  ?hvcrv  in  tho^ 
tiiid  a  prikciical  illu»tratioD  of  the  bcio^ted  dcnn 
atnd  popular  aovereignty,  embodied  in  Uie  Knii- 
lion  of  the  deception  and  fraud  invoU-ert  therein. 

Eleventh.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  b«-  imnie<liately  s>1n)Ut«4 
Odder  the  constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  ber  peopir,  ma 
by  the  houiie  of  representAtivesL 

Twelfth.  That  whili-  providing  revenue  for  '' 
iiieiit  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  r<-. 
inipo«t«  08  to  encmiravTP  tlie  development  of  i' 
country,  and  we  command  Uial  [>olicy  i>f  n«Ui  ■; 
woridngmen  lilKTul  wage!;,  to  ajjriciiliiii  .■  icnn.  . 
nnnufacturens  an  adt'qiinte  reward  ;  ;ll, 

nation  commercial  pro-^perity  and  iii'i  ^  '■. 

Tbibtkknth.  That  we  prole4<l  npainBt  any  Wile  or  sil  •■<wf! 

land*)  held  by  actual  settlers,  anil  agmnut  ujiy  view 
which  regards  the  settlers  aa  pau|>ers  or  supplian 
tleraand  the  passage  by  congress  of  tiic  complete  an 
Bure  which  ha.-*  already  pajwt-d  the  bouse. 

FoDRTEESTH.  That  the  republican  parly  is  oppoeed  to  any  cKan^  in 
■ation  lawn,   or  any  state  legiHlation  by  whicii  the 
accorded  by  emifrrants  from  foreign  lands  sliall  l>e 
fovor  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the  r.^'m^  o; 
■whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  liomo  and  abroad. 

FiFTEENTn.  That  apjiroprintion  by  congress  for  rivrr  -"■•i  '■ 
a  national  charact«rr,  required  for   the.  acronunodatii 

comineroc,  are  aultlori^^d  t>y  iJic  coiitititution  and  j .  

government  to  protect  the  lives  and  prr.fiorty  of  it.<i  citijtenR. 

SiXTitifKTH.  That  ■  railroad  to  the  I'ncilic  ocean  is  inip'niiivflv 
tne  intercfitA  of  the  whole  country;  that  the  federal  gov.- 
imnicdiate  an<i  efficient  aid  in  lis  coiipiruclion:  anil  Uiat,  1. 
daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly  cKtrthlifdu-d, 

SeTEyTKiLimi.  Kuinlly,  liavinj;  thus  .sot  forth  our  dictimrtire  jmadjiim 
we  invite  the  coo[>eration  nf  all  i:\t\zcuf,  heiwerer  diflering  on  other 
who  aubstanUally  iigrce  with  us  in  tlieir  alBrnionce  and  »up|K>ri, 


rt  of  tlip  I 
I  an  sdjiu 
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SPEECHES  AT  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION.' 

Wic.  M.  Etarts,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Delegation : 

The  state  of  New  Yoric,  bj  a  full  delegation,  with  complete  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose at  home,  came  to  this  convention  and  presented  to  its  choice  one  of  its 
citizens,  who  had  served  the  state  from  boyhood  up,  who  had  labored  for  and 
loved  it  We  came  from  a  great  state,  with,  as  we  thought,  a  great  statesman, 
and  our  love  of  the  great  republic,  from  which  we  are  all  delegates,  the  great 
American  Union,  and  our  love  of  the  great  republican  party  of  the  Union,  and 
our  love  of  our  statesman  and  candidate,  made  us  think  that  we  did  our  duty  to 
tlie  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  expressing  our  love  and  preference  for  him. 
For,  it  was  from  Gov.  Seward  that  most  of  us  learned  to  love  republican  principles 
and  the  republican  party.  His  fidelity  to  the  country,  the  constitution  and  the 
laws ;  bis  fidelity  to  the  party  and  the  principle  that  the  majority  govern ;  bis 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  party  to  its  victory,  that  our  country  may  rise 
to  its  true  glory,  induces  me  to  assume  to  speak  his  sentiments,  as  I  do,  indeed, 
the  opinions  of  our  whole  delegation  when  I  move  you,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
nomination  of  Abraliam  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  as  the  republican  candidate  for  the 
aufTrages  of  the  whole  country  for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  American 
Union,  be  made  unanimoua 

Joan  A.  Andrew,  Chairman  o(  the  Massachusetts  Delegadou : 

I  am  deputed  by  the  united  voice  of  Uie  Massachusetts  delegation  to  second 
the  motion  just  proposed  by  the  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  who  repre- 
sents the  delegation  of  tliat  noble  state.  I  second  that  motion,  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  Maxsachusetts,  that  tlie  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  made  unani- 
mous. (Gentlemen,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  hold  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
next  to  their  reverence  and  love  for  Christian  faith,  their  reverence  and  love  for 
the  doctrine  of  equal  and  impartial  liberty.  We  are  republicans,  more  than  a 
liundred  thousand  strong,  of  the  old  stamp  of  the  Revolution.  We  have  come 
up  here — the  delegation  from  Massachusetts — from  the  ground  where  on  Bunker's 
UiU  the  Yankees  of  New  England  met  the  deadly  fire  of  Britain.-  We  have  come 
from  Concord,  where  was  spiUed  tlie  first  blood  of  the  Revolution ;  from  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  embattled  farmers  fired  the  shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world. 
We  have  come  from  Faneuil  Hall,  where  spoke  the  patriots  and  sages  and  orators 
of  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  American  history,  where  our  fathers  heard  pro- 
pounded those  doctrines  and  principles  of  liberty  and  human  equality  which  found 
their  enunciation  and  exposition  m  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  by 
which,  under  judicial  decision,  human  slavery  was  banished  from  the  venerable 
soil  of  that  ancient  commonwealth,  before  the  Colonies  became  a  united  People. 
We  have  come  from  the  shadow  of  the  old  South  church,  where  American  liberty 
was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  religion.  We  hold  the  purpose  firm  and  strong,  as 
we  have  held  it  through  the  tedious  struggle  of  years  now  gone  by,  to  rescue, 
before  we  die,  the  holy  ark  of  Auiuricau  liberty  from  the  ^asp  of  tike  Philistines. 
Yes,  sir,  whetlier  in  the  majority,  or  without  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  there  we  stand.  Whether  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  there  we  stand, 
and,  as  said  the  Apostle,  "having  done  all,  still  there  we  will  stand,  and 
because  of  our  love  and  of  our  faitli."  The  affection  of  our  hearts  and  tlie  Judg- 
ment of  our  intellects  bound  our  political  fortunes  to  William  Henry  Seward,  of  New 
York,  him  who  is  tlie  brightest  and  most  shining  light  of  this  political  generation, 
him  who  by  the  unanimous  selection  of  the  foes  of  our  cause  and  our  men,  has  for 
years  been  tlie  det(>rmincd  standard-bearer  of  liberty — William  H.  Seward — 
whether  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state  of  New  York,  whether  as  governor 
of  tliat  imperial  commonwealth,  or  whether  as  senator  of  tiie  United  States^ 
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or  M  »  tribune  of  the  pconln,  ever   failhriil,  ever  tnie.     In  t^f" 

hottest  o("  every   bftttle,  t|]«Te  wnvtil  thf  white  pliimt!  of  li. 

New  York,     And  by  no  bu)d  of  ^f;.--!.rl.lJ«.■lt>.   ^...^i    r.,r  ■ 

down.     Dewly  iw>  we  love  triumph.  .^i  i 

knovr  w«  Brp  rifthl;  and  whatever  -  »s  bati 

fclic  muy  reel  lUid  qu»ke.  we  know  ih»t  il  Uit<  bark  ^uks  u  ).<«  bin  tu  n.a 

We  know  thftt  this  cftuae  of  onn*  i*  bound  to  triiiin|>h.  nnd  Ihnt   ihf»J 

people  will,  one  day,  be  eonvinced,  if  not  in  IWJti,  thnf  the  p»Ui  ofj 

piiLriulism  lends   in    llie  direction   of  tlie  rtrpublicjtii  caiise       li 

lo  strike  down  Willimri  Henry  S<'ward,  of  New  York.     R 

And  aa  we  respect  our  own  convictions,  luid  «8  we  niMtn  i 

orgoiiisuition  on  eurtli  whiuh  is  in  tl:ie  van     '    ' 

entire  fidehty  of  hi'»rt,  with  entire  concir 

most  fixed  purp«jseof  our  will,  adopt  the  o(iiiii..ii.ii  ^m-  ui.iynn^  n, 

Carl  Schurz,  of  Wisconsin  : 

I  flxn  commissioned  by  the  deleir*tion  of  Wiscrmsin  to 
by  the  distinpuidied  penLlemiin   from   New  York.     TIk 
were  directed  to  cast  their  votes  unauimoui«ly  for  Willmni  J ! 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ius-truetioiR  wo  received  added  but 
ofourconstitutentii  to  the  i^poutancous  intpiilws  of  our  hearta.     it 
lem  to  e*y  anything  in  praife  of  Mr.  Seward.     Hi«  clainm  i<t*nd 
annals  of  the  country,  and  they  me  rpf>orted  •••   •'  •■  '      ■•     ■  •   •' 
needs  no  eulotry  here,  and  my  vole  cun  add  n  :|  j^ 

Wc  went  for  him  be<'jiiino  we  r.in<i,li-iii!  \,'u,. 
to  whatever  may  be  ."uiid  in  I. 

speakinp  in  tlie  spiritof  Mr.  Sev  ]\}i 

witli  Uie  Biiccess  of  the  cawpe  which  was  tiie  dream  • 
hiia  devoted  all  the  days  of  hi»  m»nhood — even  ir  • ' 
fthould  remain  in  hi>itory  an  iutitiinee  of  Uie  li 
hi;;h«Bt  honor.     We  sti^od  by  Mr.  Seward  to  tJ. 
in  supporting  Mr.  Lincoln.     With  Uie  piatform  wt-  ailujittd 
the  candidate  who  so  fairly  represents  it,  an  Mr.  Lincoln  di 
pHKxion  and  prejudice  lliat  may  bo  eiifonx'd  a^in(>t  us  I 
defy  the  whole  slave  power  and  the  whole  vks»aU^  of  : 
the  "  Litde  Giant"  l.iniself     Afoin,  I  eav  we  (.Land  by   iir 
bePire — for  we  know  thai  he  will  be  at  tiie  lieaii  of  our  culuun,  join 
bultJe-cry  that  joins  us  now,  "Lincoln  and  ^i.  (...v  • 

AvBTiv  Blair,  of  Michigan  : 

Like  my  friend  who  has  just  taken  hit;  sent,  the  stale  of  Michia 
to  lost,  has  cast  her  vote  for  (he  great  jstate^man  of  New  York.     Sh#J 
to  take  back.     She  has  not  wnt  me  )'.■  '  -  ' 

iiiit  me  forward  to  say  that,  ut  your  :  l^ 

De.st  loved  (»ndidate  to  take  tip  youi>,  >i 
quivering  in  the  veins;  but  she  do^s  not  : 
for  »he  knows  tliat  bis  fame  iii  »  oo'i""' 
it  will  be  written  and  rend  nnd  h^•]•^ 
this  day  has  passed  away,  nnr!  when  [•: 
vion   which  comes  over  all  temporal  tilings.  IL 

followed  him  with  a  single  eye  and   wiUi  un«  — 

marshal  now  behind  him  in  the  grand  ct>liimn  wlii^ 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  to  conquer;  fur  in. 
to-day  will  happen  in  November  nejct — Lincoln  will  Le  elccttid  Wilh  jj 
phoot  as  has  been  given  to-day  in  this  vast  aasemblage. 

O.  H.  Brownino,  of  Illinois : 

Od  behalf  of  (Jie  Illinoiti  delegation  I  have  been  requested  to  mmlm  i 
response  to  the  speeches  that  we  have  lieard  IKim  our  friends  of  the  ol 
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Illinois  ought  hardly  on  this  occasion  to  be  expected  to  make  a  speech,  or  called 
upon  to  do  80.  I  desire  to  say,  gentlemen  or  the  convention,  that  in  the  con- 
test through  which  we  have  just  pastied,  we  have  been  actuated  by  no  feeUng  of 
hostility  to  the  illustrious  statesman  from  New  York,  who  was  in  competition  with 
our  own  loved  and  gallant  son.  No  republican  who  has  a  love  of  freedom  in  his 
heart,  and  who  has  marked  the  course  of  Gov.  Seward,  of  New  York,  in  tLe 
councils  of  our  nation,  who  has  witnessed  the  many  occasions  upon  which  he  has 
risen  to  tlie  very  bight  of  moral  sublimity  in  his  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  free 
instituUons ;  no  heart  that  has  the  love  of  freedom  in  it  and  has  witnessed  these 
great  conflicts  of  his,  can  do  otlierwise  than  venerate  his  name.  On  this  oocasioa 
I  desire  to  say,  only,  that  the  hearts  of  the  IlUnois  delegation  an  tonday  filled 
with  emotions  of  gratification  for  which  they  have  no  utteraoca  We  are  not 
more  overcome  by  the  triumph  of  our  noble  Lincoln,  loving  him  as  we  do,  knowing- 
the  purity  of  his  past  life,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  party,  and  the  gallantry  with  which  we  will  be  conducted  througli 
this  contest,  than  we  are  by  tlie  magnanimity  of  our  friends  of  the  great  and 
glorious  state  of  New  York,  in  moving  to  make  this  nomination  unanimous. 

JoHR  D.  BALDwnf,  Worcester,  Massachusetts : 

I  went  to  the  Chicago  convention  feeling  it  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward.  This  was  required  by  the 
preferences  of  those  I  represented  and  by  my  own  sentiments.  It  is  now 
unnecessary  to  go  into  an  extended  eulogy  of  Mr.  Seward.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  age,  whose  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  civilized  world.  He  is  thought 
of  in  Europe  as  we  think  of*  him  here.  One  evening,  after  Charles  Sumner's 
return  from  Europe,  at  a  supper  where  I  heard  him  relate  many  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  stay  in  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  of  Wm.  K  Gladstone,  tho- 
coming  man  in  Oreat  Britain,  as  "  tlie  most  accomplished  orator  that  sneaks  in  tho 
Engliw  language,  and  gave  the  company  Mr.  Q-laastone's  opinion  of  Mr.  Seward. 
It  was  as  follows :  '*  Mr.  Seward's  argument  in  the  Freeman  case  is  the  greatest 
forensic  efibrt  in  the  English  language."  An  English  grentleman  present  replied: 
"The  greatest?  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  forget  Erskine."  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "I  do  not  forget  Mr.  Erskine;  Mr.  Seward's  argument  is  the  greatest 
forensic  effort  in  the  language."  And  he  is  regarded  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
as  one  uf  the  most  philosophic  and  profound  statesmen  living.  Mr.  Seward  could 
not  be  made  greater  by  the  presidency,  and  he  can  feel,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  William  H.  Seward  than  to  be  president. 

Th«  Rbpobucan  Cesttral  Coiimittm!:  ^^y,  Yokk,  May  19,  I860. 

To  Hon.  William  II.  Seward — Dear  Sir— We  address  you  with  feelings  of 
regret  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  The  result  of  the  Chicago  convention 
has  been  more  tijan  a  surprise  to  the  republicans  of  New  York.  That  you,  who 
have  been  the  earliest  defender  of  republican  principles — the  acknowledged  head 
and  leader  of  the  party — who  have  given  direction  to  its  movements,  and  form 
and  substance  to  its  acts — that  you  siiould  have  been  put  a.<<ide  u|)on  Uie  narrow 
ground  of  expediency,  we  can  hardly  realize  or  believe.  Whatever  the  di>ciHion 
of  this,  or  a  hundred  other  conventions,  we  recognize  in  you  the  real  lead<-r  of 
the  republican  party ;  and  the  citizens  of  ever^  state  and  of  all  creeds  and  parties, 
and  tlie  history  of  our  country  will  confirm  this  judgment 

As  that  leader — as  one  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  as  in  times  past  look  for 
counsel  and  direction,  Uie  republicans  of  this  city  desire,  tliat  you  should  be  with 
them  at  the  first  public  meeting  which  will  be  held.  Your  presence  will  at  least 
alleviate  their  di.'<appointment,  and  revive  their  exertions;  and  will  also  enable 
them  i^rain  to  evidence  their  undiminished  confidence  and  attachment,  and  their 
gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  pre- 
■crvation  of  her  Uberties. 

Cbarlbs  C.  Nott,  William  H.  Bull,  A.  J.  Williamsom,  C.  S.  Spkhcxk, 

F.  W.  SiiEPiiKKi),  Committee,  in. 
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RECEPTION  SPEECHES. 

BosTOK — GbvERMOB  Bamks: 

I  know  it  is  a  custom  of  the  people  of  BoAton  to  wi 
and  entfaosiastic  words  of  friendship,  eyery  man  of  nai 
the  honor  to  visit  this  our  loved  city.  Here,  at  least, 
fear;  and  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  a  man  A 
his  people  in  his  day  or  way,  we  can  afford,  and  we  will 
■&m  glia  to  say,  fellow  citizens,  that,  hke  other  human  b< 
and  amonK  others  there  is  none  that  finds  a  warmer 
people  of  me  old  Bay  state  than  the  renowned  statesmi 

Though  not  so  well  known  to  us  personally  as  be  shou 
^nd  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  for  many  long  years  w< 
directing  the  interests  of  the  Empire  state  and  developi 
tliat  portion  of  the  continent;  and,  enjoying,  as  we  ax 
metropolis  of  New  England  and  of  the  commonwealth,  t 
his  industry,  his  wisdom,  and  his  great  and  far-reaching 
of  the  nation,  I  know  you  will  welcome  him  as  he  desei 
vrill  Bpeak  for  him  and  for  the  people  of  the  commons 
presented  him  to  you. 

Governor  Sbward — Our  friends  have  met  here  at  a  f 
know  what  hospitality  is  due  to  you — that  you  come  a 
travel  at  the  wannest  season  of  the  year — and  we  cannc 
from  you :  but  a  little  is  required  in  obedience  to  that 
tlie  people  of  this  commonwealth  entertain  for  you ;  • 
y.ens  would  grieve  if  we  were  to  allow  you  to  pass  throuf 
A  word  of  welcome,  without  a  cheer  that  should  come  f 
pie  of  Massachusetts. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  present  to  you  the  Honorable  W 
United  States  senate,  respected  and  loved  by  the  peopk 

Lansing,  Mich. — J.  W.  Lonotear,  Esq. : 

I  have  been  appointed  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
fellow  citizens,  to  discharge  the  honorable  and  agrees 
you  their  affectionate  esteem,  and  their  heartfelt  welcon 
it  is  here  upon  the  eve  of  the  decision,  a  final  decision 
of  the  most  important  political  contests  by  which  the  r« 
tnted,  that  we  welcome  you  among  us  for  your  count* 
jour  advice.  It  is  here  amidst  a  population  emigrated 
state,  here  amidst  institutions  of  government  copied 
which  you  live,  we  welcome  you ;  and  here,  noble  sens 
amidst  your  ardent  admirers,  who  were  second  to  none 
to  pee  you  the  standard-bearer  in  this  decisive  contest,  t 
we  thrice  welcome  you,  sir,  for  the  reason  that  while  t 
'Convention  assembled,  saw  fit,  in  their  wisdom,  to  ch 
found  deserting  your  post  of  duty,  but  hke  the  true  soldi 
your  duty  with  knapsack  and  bayonet,  if  required,  alt 
highest  grade  of  office. 

This  contest  in  which  so  ferocious  a  war  is  now  ragin] 
would  urge,  of  one  section  of  the  republic  against  the 
against  another,  but  that  of  free  institutions,  free  soil,  fr 
against  slavery  and  its  concomitant  evils ;  not  a  war  agi 
tions  of  the  states  as  they  now  exist,  but  against  the 
curse  of  African  slavery  into  territory  now  free!  It  i 
against  slavery,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  patriotic  manner  i 
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your  life,  your  fortune,  and  your  sacred  honor,  to  the  support  of  the  former,  that 
you  now  owe  this  enthusiastic  reception. 

To  you,  sentiments  expressed  by  yourself,  in  years  gone  by,  to  one  of  tho 
nation  a  most  honored  sons,  now  gone  to  his  final  rest,  upon  an  occasion  similar  to 
this,  may,  in  these,  your  riper  years,  be  appropriately  applied  to  yourself:  "  Such 
honors  frequently  attend  public  functionaries,  and  such  a  one  may  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  Uie  homage  he  receives  is  paid  to  hin 
own  worth,  how  much  proceeds  from  the  habitual  reverence  of  good  republican 
citizens  to  constitute  elective  authority,  and  how  much  from  the  spirit  of  venal 
adulation. 

"You,  mr,  labor  under  no  such  embarrassment  The  office  you  hold,  though 
honorable,  is  purely  legislative.  You  are  not  in  a  position,  or  m  nomination  for 
a  position,  in  which  you  can  have  any  patroni^  to  bestow,  and  yet  your  hands 
are  uplifted,  and  your  exertions  bestowed  to  secure  blessings  on  your  country. 

"  The  homage  paid  you,  dear  sir,  is  sincere,  for  it  has  its  sources  in  the  just  senti- 
ments and  irrepressible  affections  of  a  free  people,  their  love  of  truth,  their  admira- 
tion of  wisdom,  their  reverence  ifor  virtoe,  and  their  gratitude  for  bieneficence." 

The  pruses  we  bestow  are  not  of  a  purely  partisan  nature.  Men  of  all  parties 
come  here  to  see  and  hear  you,  and  that  with  the  profoundest  respect  as  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  age ;  and  "  the  praises  we  bestow  are  ah-eady  echoed 
back  to  us  by  voices  which  come  rich  and  lull  across  the  Atlantic,  hailing  you  as 
the  indefatigable  champion  of  humanity." 

Madison,  Wia, — Chauncxt  Abbott,  Esq. :' 

In  behalf  of  the  citisens  of  Madison,  I  welcome  you,  sir,  to  our  midst ;  and  it 
is  with  more  satisfaction  that  I  do  so,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  the  assurance  which  I 
convey  to  you,  tliat  it  ix  not  merely  a  formal,  but  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  wel- 
come, which  general  public  sentiment  extends  to  you.  However  flattering  any 
personal  preferences  or  partialities  may  be,  we  must  still  feel  that  the  general  and 
enthusiastic  welcome  which  the  people  award  to  you,  arises  from  a  sentiment  that 
you  are  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  conatitotional  and  political  liberty,  so 
near  and  dear  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and  of  this  region.  There  is  a  common 
sentiment  and  feeling  that  the  great  country  lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  conse- 
crated to  liberty  and  free  institutions,  and  free  government,  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  established  by  the  founder  of  the  government,  has  been  preserved  to  freedom, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  earnest,  eealous,  able,  efforts  put  forth  by  you.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  people  are  so  glad  to  welcome  you  among  them ;  hoping 
that  you  may  receive  such  assurances  of  their  confidence  and  support  as  may 
enable  you  hereafVer  to  go  forth  in  association  with  your  fellows,  to  carry  out 
your  peacefiil  and  successful  issues  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  and  free 
government,  in  which  cause  we  pledge  you  our  support  and  our  aid.  Sir,  you  are 
most  welcome  among  us.  The  governor  of  the  state  will  now  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  sute  generally. 

Ooy.  Randall  : 

You  need,  sir,  no  formal  introduction  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  The  gather- 
ing throngs  that  have  met  you  on  your  way  hither,  are  evidences  to  you  how 
deeply  your  name  and  deeds  are  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  this  people.  We  are- 
a  young  state — a  state  but  twelve  years  of  age — a  state  containing  eight  bmdred 
thousand  inhabitants — a  state  marvelous  in  its  prosperity,  great  in  ita  resources, 
agricultural,  mineral  and  commercial.  On  its  west  it  has  a  great  commercial  high- 
way, another  on  its  east  Iron  roads,  binding  together  its  rich,  growing  cities, 
traverse  all  its  length  and  breadth.  The  farms  of  the  people  are  like  gardens,  and 
the  cities  are  set  like  bright  jewels  in  tlie  crown  of  their  prosperity. 

We  have  grown  strong  and  flourished  under  the  tree  of^  Uberty  planted  here  by 
Virginia.  Wisconsin  is  the  daughter  of  Virginia,  and  the  child  nas  not  forgotten 
the  early  taught  lessons  of  the  parent    There  shall  be  no  slavery  or  involuntary 
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e<»rvitude  here  fon?v<;r.     To-day  the  light  of  oiliur  dnv    '■ '     t  people;  tk* 

)i?ht  of  the  days  of  Madison  and  Joirt-nion ;  and  Wc  i  n  yoQ  M  OM 

Lif  Uiose  who  have  aiouJ  I'orward  in  niiiiutaiiiiti^  t:i_n..-^^..., o.,-,   uid  eorTWt 

[iriiiciple.  You  have  done  nriDro  llian  most  men  Id  public  life.  You  liDva  given  • 
inorid  tone  to  the  polit.ica  of  the  country.  Going  into  the  t^natc  nil  alonr  and 
siauding  ibure  ftlone,  feehng  that 

"  Thrice  1*  be  anncd  who  liath  bl«  qoarrf  I  Joct," 
You  hftve  given  to  politics  a  moral  tono,  and  directed  the  tntellect  of  lliia  gnat 
jieople. 

\  ou  have  done  more  Itiaii  moMt  men  have,  to  ronvfl »':  '  "le 

public  sentiment  withiri  i;orrect  limils.     In  all  th«  great  ii^  ry 

for  the  benefit  of  the  preat  west,  your  thoui^hts  and  woni-  ;  totcajosl  m 

their  advocacy.     You  have  done  much  in  favor  of  giving  i-  freeaottlen 

liLTc,  and  whenever  meBaureK  for  the  l>eiiefit  of  <iur  conmii'K.-i.vi  inii-rfiMlwvvbwa 

,  jx-niline,  your  voice  and  vote  have  lieen  g-jven  for  tliem. 

We  feel,  tlierefore,  to  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  uudrr  ■'         ■-■ 

were  the  first  choice  of  the  peoiile  of  Wisconsin,  «j=  ' 
d.iQcy  of  the  United  States.     \  ieiiliiiij;  t«)  l.lie  will  ol   i... 

I  inet  at  Oiicago,  while  we  abated  not  one  jot  oi  tittle  in  fu 
Coin  became,  by  the  action  of  the  convention,  il3  lirsf  •]•■. 
day  for  him,  and  are  proud  to  know  that  you  stand  i : 
and  that  we  follow  so  iUiiulrious  a  leader.     lie  is  oui 
High  Priest,  holdin):  up  his  right  hand,  while  the  fight  i«  guiiig  oiu 

Again,  air,  in  belialf  of  the  free  people,  I  welcome  you  to  Wiaoooso  and  iti 
capital 

Saimt  Paul,  Minn., — Jvvot  Goodrich:' 

Gkkti.xmkn — Wide- Awakes — P>xlow  Citiekns;  The  act  of  pm>oat^g  lo  yeo 
the  illustrious  patriot  and  statesman  who  has  ever  occupied  the  bigfa«it  nicbe  IB 
the  temple  of  your  aSPections — the  man  upon  whom  tlteeye  of  the  nstioa  haa kwc 
been  hopefully  and  anxiously  dxcd — the  roan 

"  WtaoM  control  has  bern  r«lt. 
Even  ia  our  u«ion'»<)citlnr; 
Whom)  uune  atjonu  Mid  dignldra  !>>■•  x-roll 
Wborc  leave*  cooUiD  jronr  count r 

The  man  to  whose  form  and  features  the  ariijii  of  01.  .-r  to  give 

tnlity,  is  among  tlie  most  iiteosing  iiicidenL?  of  my  life.  TiiSb  latit  concoam 
dissolve  from  tlie  face  of  the  eartb  ;  the  daguerrean  impression  shall  fiule  awajr; 
the  photograph  shall  vanish;  the  bronze  mIihII  corroile  and  beoome  aa  dro»;  aad 
the  marble  that  hIioII  symbolize  the  man  {itiali  i.-riimMeto  d<Mt  beneath  theaIl-000- 
quering  hand  of  time  that  shall  be  lifled  up  during  (he  reign  of  ttiai  glonooa  UB- 
niorlaliCy  which  awaits  his  deeds';  the  iiiun  that  is  revered  by  tlie  great  aod lood 

<if  all  parties — by  the  north  and  tlie  south,  •'■■ -'  '  ''■-  "'"st — by  the  anfier 

in  his  camp — the  pea.>tant  in  his  cot^ — the  |  —the  meofaatiie  in 

his  ah  op — the  merchant  and  banker  who  ^^  letv  m-h  tunilh 

liie  £un  with  the  rich  sails  of  our  commerce,  by  "  thi  jeaeaia 

great  ships,"  tlie  ateru  warrior  clad  in  mail,  and  the  -ji^ 
councils. 

I  hay©  traversed  our  state,  T  have  looked  abroad,  I  know  that 

"Tlir.  .1.-,  o'er  hill. 

.V  iine, 

TliJif  :lrre<I, 

Al  lllc  tuUllU  o(  ^ikU  AUi/  i  diimv,'* 

Lastingly  exalted  is  his  fame,  wherever  eminent  public  «"ervice,  uobeoditigilile^ 
rity,  undying  devotion  to  a  rightcniiis  cau-  j.  lol\r  dMedl  aad 

high  moral  daring  shall  cause  a  thrill,  or  r'  oq  of  th»  bunaa 

heart,  there  will  the  name  of  William  H.  r»:\VAi(ii  nr  inin  ijii  to  high  aad  ooUe 
commendation.     Generations  yet  unborn  shall  ri.«io  ufi  and  svTvll  ihc  trampet  oThia 
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fame,  while  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  blind  partiRan  bigotry,  and  partisan  domina- 
tion shall  stand  overwhelmed  and  blinded  amid  the  transoendent  elFulgenoe  that 
shall  emanate  from  the  pages  of  that  hiittory  wherein  is  weighed  the  actions  of 
men  at  the  gates  of  eternity. 

[Turning  to  Governor  Seward,  he  said  :] 
HoMORBO  Sir  :  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  freemen  of  Minnesota,  I  bid 
you  welcome — welcome  to  our  rising  city,  our  infant  state — our  homes,  our  altars, 
and  our  fires. 

Fellow  Citizems:  Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  who  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  grateful  people,  who  have  thronged  the  waysides  to  honor  him  as  he 
journeyed  hither,  one  continued  ovation  from  his  own  "sweet  Auburn,"  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  in  the  language  of  Burke  I 
can  truly  say  that  the  {>eorile  have  everywhere  "  leaped  upon  him  like  children 
upon  a  long  absent  father,    now  stands  before  yoa 

Hon.  John  W.  North  : 

Fellow  Citizens:  We  have  met  to-day  to  listen  to  a  statesman  who  has  long  held 
a  high  place  in  the  aSt-ctiuiis  of  our  people ;  as  well  for  his  services  to  our  territory 
and  state,  as  for  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  service  of  our  common  country ;  one 
who,  by  the  united  voice  of  friends  and  opponents,  has  been  classed  at  the  head 
of  our  living  statesmen. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  tlie  homage  that  is  paid  to  power,  or  in  the 
empty  praise  that  follows  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  mere  politician.  But  when 
Uie  people — unmoved  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  genuine  esteem  and 
profound  gratitude  for  noble  services — come  fortli,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
unprecedented  numbers,  tu  testifytheirappreciationofpoUtical  integrity,  profound 
statesmanship,  and  genuine  manhood,  it  may  well  be  marked  as  an  exponent  of 
the  public  virtue,  and  a  guaranty  that  such  qualities  will  continue  to  be  sought  for 
in  our  public  servants.  It  teaches,  also,  that  there  are  sublimer  height*  ti>*°  ^ose 
of  official  position  or  the  chair  of  state — more  enduring  ^ory  than  a  term  of  office 
or  the  brief  prerogatives  of  power. 

When  prtifligate  statesmen  were  framing  mischief  by  law,  and  setting  at  defiance 
every  principle  of  morality  in  the  wild  frenzy  of  partisan  legislation,  there  was 
one  to  remind  them  Uiat  uiere  was  a  "higher  laio"  than  the  enactments  of  men, 
and  which  could  not  be  thwarted  or  evaded  by  all  tiieir  arts.  When  the  body 
politic  was  convulsed  by  a  disease  too  deep  to  be  discovered  by  the  pohtical 
quacks  who  are  ever  administering  anodynes  and  saving  the  Union,  there  was  one 
who  could  discern  the  real  sources  of  evil,  and,  fiK>m  the  serene  heights  of  pohtical 
philosophy,  inform  bewildered  politicians  that  this  was  "  no  ephemeral  struggle." 
caused  by  a  few  fanatics,  but  "an  trrepreawiUe  eanflxA  bettaeen  oppoting  and  endu- 
ring /orcei,"  and  which  could  not  be  termmated  until  our  oount^  became  wholly 
slave  territory  or  wholly  fi-ee. 

And  now,  when  the  spirit  of  slavery  has  seized  the  reins  of  government,  con- 
trolled its  legislation,  g^rsHped  fi-ee  territory,  and  degraded  the  judiciary  so  low  as 
to  teach  the  inhuman  doctrine  tluit  one  portion  of  the  people  "  have  no  rights " 
that  the  other  portion  "  ore  bound  to  respect,"  there  is  one  to  tell  them  the  simple 
but  sublime  truth  that  "  the  whole  race  suffers  when  injustice  is  done  to  the  bum- 
bleat  and  most  despised  of  its  members" 

These,  fellow  citizens,  are  noble  sentiments,  and  worthy  of  the  statesman  of 
your  choice— a  statesman  whose  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  linea 
of  mountains  and  rivers,  nor  his  philanthropy  by  nationality — a  friend  of  the 
oppr<»«ed  of  every  land — a  friend  alike  of  thu  north  and  of  the  soutli,  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west,  of  the  older  states  and  the  infant  territories.  I  have  the  honor 
to  introduce  to  you  Uie  honorable  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York. 

MixsEAPOLifl,  Minn., — Jonsi  UtrrciiissoN,  Esq. : 

Sonat'jr  Seward  :*Iii  belialf  of  the  citizens  of  Miuneapolis,  of  Hennepin  county, 
airl  this  north  western  state,  I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  a  heartfelt  welooms. 
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We  welcome  you  as  the  friend  of  freedom ;  w^  wtli^omc  v"' 
and  bold  iidvoc:aie  of  constitutionfil  rights,  aiKi  ' 
principles.     It  is  wiUi  uufieigned  joy  Umi  we  li.- 
ilftv,  on  our  own  soil.     We  «i«  not  unriiindrul,  sir,  of  Uic  t»ct 
life  has  been  devoted  to  ihu  pood  of  y<")''  p«"iMU'y.  wid  thin  in 
Kte  you  have  ever  been  foiemoBt  iti  i  ■ 
glorious  confederacy,   ever  toilinpr  n 
ifor  our  nntionul  prr-r 
truth  tiiid  equality,  h 

And  while  tile  repul.... ,.,..-. .;  ...,.,.,.  -,  ...  .^..,  

cngo,  in  presenting  yon  ns  our  standard-bearer,  yet  t 
nequiesce  and  show  their  fidelity  to  piinc.ple  by  tb'.i.  ... 
port  of  Uic  preKMit  nominee,      Askinp  you  t<»   tjike   m>< 
iinequftled  products  «nd  vw^t  resources,  I  itgivin  bid  you  \' 
honor,  fellow  citizens,   to  present  to  you  the    first    bving 
and  Benalor,  Willum   H.  SkWARO, 

DcBnQri,  Iowa, — W.  B.  Alubok,  E.«iq. :' 

Senafjor  Sewaid :   In  the  nnnie  nnd  on  behalf  of  the  republicAOf  '•' 
lowu,  oti  behalf  of  the  thousands  now  present,  «nd  especially  on 
people  of  this  city,  whom  you  have  honoretl  by  c^^miupartioti^uA,  1  r 
a  cordial,  sincere  and  heartfelt  welcome,  and  an  luiisuriuice  of  the  •  « 

•which  we  enteilain  of  your  ehariurter  and  public  service.^. 

The  higherit  moral  nnd  intellectual  qunlitie.i,  steadily  nod  tnuniphaody  dpTotcll 

"        '    — r '•  ■»,»- 

aX 

i.l- 


I 


to  the  noblest  purpose?,  alwavs  conimand  the  n'-"-'  '  •■■•'  ■•■'"■ 
ened  and  Chrisiiau  people      Though  few  of  tin 
ever  before  met  you  face  to  face,  yet  all  have  loi._,     i. 
quent  zeal  with  which  you  Imve,  for  a  series  of  years,  nim: 
men t  was  formed,  in  pari,  to  fosler  and  protect  tree  laKoi. 
prohibit,  whenever  it  has  the  power,  slave  lalwr,     ^\ 
patriotic  devotion  you  have  ever  oppo-wd  Uie  feder»l  i 
age,  and  wi(h  what  power  and  eloquence  you  hivve  liatUtMl 
gists  for  and  supportersi  of  tliie  fivefold  barbarism.     Wp  r-m 
but  unavailing  services  in  tlie  great  contest,  of  1854,  i' 
hands  that  tore  from  the  statute  books  the  Missouri  r 
Stood  as  n  wall  apiinst  the  encroachments  of  human 

Iowa  was  the  first  sovereign  state  that  indorsed  v 
box  placed  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  that  act  ol  pi.i,ui  >  , 
haa  stood  true  to  tlie  position  then  taken. 

We  remember  your  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  citi5''»n«  n*" 
hour  of  need  and  of  peril.     We  remember,  also,  thai  yom 
the  senate  have  ever  oeen  in  favor  of  a  policy  tending  to  • 
infant  settlementa  in  our  expansive  west     Especially  do  w  r  rei 
securing  to  our  own  state  the  munificent  land  grants  which  •vri!l 
a  ^tcade  in  all  that  develops  our  material  progTvs».     We  r>  ' 
ever  aided  in  the  improvement  of  our  own  western  riven- 
natural  highways  by  which  we  are  enabled  cheaply  to  read;  i. 
ea«ts     We  remember  that  the  cause  of  domej^tic  industry,  of  et! 
«Ttir,  in  short,  ia  calculated  to  render  us  a  prosperous,  united  auu 
has  found  in  you  a  watchful  and  efficient  advocate. 

With  all  these  memories  clustering  about  us  a-'    i-  - -  ■—  • 

with  which  we  to-day  greet  you  is  but  tlie  srx  ; 
patriotic  heart*.     We  recognize  you  as  once  tlif  : 
of  that  million  army  which  marches  under  the  broaii  ' 
is  eminently  fitting  that  the  people  of  one  sovereign 


* 
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and  interchange  sentiments  with  the  diatinguisbed  men  of  ol^eir  sovereign  staler 
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We  are  bound  together  by  a  thousand  ties  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  of  affection 
and  of  duty.  We  have  one  common  origin,  one  common  constitution,  one  cont- 
mon  country,  and  one  common  destiny.  £^p«cially  is  it  fitting,  then,  at  tliis  hour 
of  general  distrust  and  alarm,  that  we  should  inquire  "  where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  tending." 

It  has  been  said  the  noblest  homage  a  freeman  can  give,  or  a  freeman  receive,  is 
the  homage  of  hearts ;  thai  homage  the  thoiiisand  hearts  that  encircle  you  tender 
to  you  to-day,  not  the  homage  due  a  senator  alone,  but  due  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  statesman  whose  yiim«  is  commensurate  with  tlie  civilized  wond,  and 
whose  name  is  sacred  to  the  oppres.><ed  everywhere.  I  do  but  echo  the  language 
of  the  throng  that  has  crowded  around  you  when  I  say  again  that  to  you  we  extend 
a  cordial  and  friendly  greeting. 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo., — T.  J.  Botntok,  Esq. :' 

Senator  Seward  :  I  have  been  delegated  by  tlie  republicans  of  St  Joseph  to  bid 
you,  in  their  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  citizens,  welcome  to  our  city.  We 
greet  you  as  the  foremost  man  of  this  age — as  the  man  whose  philosophical  states- 
manship has  won  for  him  a  name  which  is  as  broad  as  the  globe,  and  which  will 
live  forever — as  the  man  whose  views  are  more  consonant  with  that  spirit  of  pro- 
gress which  is  abroad  in  the  world  than  the  views  of  any  other  man  of  any  coun- 
try. We  greet  you  as  Uie  citizen  of  our  country,  the  broad  philanthropy  of  whose 
teachings  has  done  most  to  educate  that  spirit  of  progress  and  give  it  the  true 
direction. 

In  one  of  your  late  speeches,  you  have  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
•when  the  Empire  State  and  the  Keystone  State  and  the  Old  Dominion  of  the 
country  will  lie  here  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  we,  im- 
mediately, of  the  Missouri  valley,  are  vitally  interested.  As  selfish  men,  we  iiave 
peculiar  reason  to  greet  you  cordially ;  for  when  those  measures  which  are  matters 
of  life  or  death  for  us  have  been  deserted  by  those  who  should  have  been  their 
proper  and  pci.-uliar  advocates,  thev  have  been  championed  by  yourself.  Some  of 
us  are  republicans,  but  we  are  afl  business  men ;  and  we  wntcli  the  fate,  in  con- 
gress, of  those  measures  for  the  development  of  the  west  on  which  de|K.Mids  llie 
prosperity  or  the  decline  of  our  city  with  the  most  anxious  soliritiide.  We  have 
ever  found  you  our  foremost,  onr  most  sti-atlfast  friend.  But  I  will  not  weary  you, 
nor  those  who  ,ire  waiting  to  hear  you.  Once  again,  as  republicans,  as  citizens  of 
St  Joseph  and  of  the  great  West,  we  bid  you  welcome. 

Lbavenworth,  Kansas, — A.  Carter  Wilder.  Esq.  :* 

Sir:  I  am  charged  with  the  very  honorable  and  prratefnl  duty  of  expressing  to- 
you  the  profound  regard  and  aflectioiiate  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens  assembled 
before  you ;  and  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this  metropolis  of 
Kansas.  We  have  watched,  with  pride  and  gratification,  the  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  kindness  which  have  attended  every  step  of  your  journey  from  Auburn 
to  Leaven wortli.  Such. sincere  homage  is  due  to  your  cliariu;ter  and  illustrioua 
public  services ;  and  no  [K'ople  have  more  reason  to  manifest  their  gratitude  for 
your  fidt.'lify  and  friend«hip  than  the  free  people  of  Kansa.^. 

Though  holding  a  s«Nit  in  the  United  States  senate  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
Kansas  and  the  P.icjfii;  claim  you  .ts  ihfir  senator  nixl  statesman.  For  when  you 
retire,  as  perh.ips  you  will  do  on  the  fourth  of  March  next,  from  the  place  to  which 
the  empire  .''tale  deputed  you  as  her  .senator,  and  when  one  who  reads  the  record 

of  your  spt hes  and  your  votes  isa^ked  what  state  did  the  ooeupant  of  that  v.-v- 

cant  chair  repre.sent  he  will  be  forced  to  answer,  I  cannot  tell  I 

Judging  froiii  your  actH,  it  would  Mjem  that,  win (^wver  were  weak  and  lowly, 
whos(M'ver  brou^'ht  jK-ril  ami  reproach  upun  llu-ir  advocate,  whosoever  could  do 
nothing  in  return  for  c^mntenanee  and  sup[Mirt  rentlered,  they  were  Xlw  persons 
wiioni  yon  put  yourself  lurward  to  iej>re«-nt  and  defend.  You  t<x)k  ujKjn  your- 
self tl»e  burdens  which  others  rejected,  and  braved  the  unpopularity  by  which 

-•  ■  Si'O  unit  pairv  'JS.       >  Sci-  anU  pan;  100. 
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oihers  vrere  disniBj-ed.     And  thu'^  Ui«  heart  ■•<"  >>—  a™.— :•>.«  .v>»nip  jg  with  IIm 
miin  who  was  ftlw«ys  in  aiivMire  of  tlicir  i.|  -r  Mtthgkatr 

llic  mull  which  wfts  to  dawn  upon  tlieir  via:j..  ^._^ ded  Ibr  mta j 

days;  a)w«.V!<  oombnling  boldly  for  llic  right,  which  bad  uot  y«t  become rospcctad 
and  ncknovvl«;d(;tHl. 

Lawkcnok,  Kansas, — Mayor  DEtTr.LKn:' 

Wiu.iAi*  H-  Seward:  The  people  of  Lawrence,  through  aconu'  • '''HliMa^ 

ami  through  their  nmtiicipiil  iiutliorities,  have  requested  me  to  e>.  'tT^M 

to  the  ladies  iwid  genileiiieii  constituting  your  party,  a  hearty  wi  •  '-  ^^-tt- 

pilalities  of  iheir  <.-ity,  nuil  to  assure:  you  thai  they  appreciate  I  r,- 

guished  compliment  paid  them,  it)  being  thuji  favored  with  ai  ,  j  ..  ..  jf 
seeing,  henriiig,  nnd  greeting  the  great  republican  chief  whose  name  utd  fame  an 
known  nnd  lionnied  tlirnugliout  lh»  civiiir.ed  world. 

Ae  we  stand  here,  tt>-d»y,  u|iOli  the  ground   where  the  Kat-  in,  ■(>• 

c»illed.  had  its  origin,  and  again.si  which  were  directed,  tno*t  fi<;i  .J  »•«•. 

aistentiy,  the  fierce  and  violent  nssanltii  of  the  iiiyrniidons  of  MlutLJi,  »nii  look 
liaek  upon  those  scenes  of  oppression  and  wronsr.  nnd  ftvl  thai  w«»  Warn  in  our 


uei-ji   ill.) 


renwn* 


niidst  the  great  and  good  man  who,  by  hi)*  ekwnent 
slranue,  roused  the  great  freedom-loving  heart  ot  the  ; 
and  noble  deeds  in  uur   behalf,  tiie  ovcaiiiou  become:>  one 
interest. 

In  contemplating  your  distinguished  and  self-sacrifK-'"  ■>•■•'  ••■ 
our  cau.«i<> — services  which  have  enshrined  the  name  n' 
heartB  of  the  freemen  of  Knn?n5 — we  are  moveii,  b\ 
gratitude,  and  by  every  feeling  of  devotion  to  tnte  gi  • 
pray,  with  e«rneiitne,s&,  God  bless,  and  preserve  for  a  !• 
world,  the  purest  patriot  and  the  greatest  statesinan  nl  the  age. 

Agnin  we  welcome  yon  to  the  hrart  of  "  the  Sai'Moga  of  Fre 

Governor  Robinson  :' 

The  freemen  of  Kan.saswill  not  i>ermiltlmt  Lawrence  lUon"  "^i' 
of  bidding  you  welcome  to  the  jslate  of  their  adoption.     H^ 
person,  from  every  county  and  hamlet,  and  they  bid  me  p\' 
come,  so  far  ns  hearts,  throbbing  with  admiration  and  li>^ 

Owing  to  the  recent  settlement  of  our  territory,  llie  rud<': 
tin]mralleled  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  progre^,  and  Uie  unpteeedcntfld 
drouth  and  consequent  distress  among  our  people,  we  cannot  hope  to  trrriif  roa 
■witli  that  pomp  and  circumstance  which  have  marked  yout  mI 

we  bring,  what  other  states  have  not  to  give — hearts  overt'  .i 

and  respect  due  to  the  deliverer  of  a  people  from  present  a:  i . 

In  the  days  of  our  political  thraldom,  when  we  were  m> 
of  sovereignty,  that  we  might  be  enslaved;   when  our  pi-  i^ii^si 

defrauded,   plundered  and   murdered,  tliat  thev  might  be  dofwir 

cni!ihed  out;   then  it  was  that  you,  our  honored  guest  stood  .-t  .,?.  .tfaoaBoedtli* 
tyranny,  and  inteq)reted  the  "handwriting  upon   th"  wall"  iu  the  can  cif  Ibe 
whole  nation,  until  the  knees  of  the  tyrant  trembled  with  fear,  and  bis  h««l 
removed  from  the  necks  of  our  people. 

The  Contest  which  has  waged  in  thiji  country  since  KatiMW  wasopetu>d  to 
ment,  and  before,  is  not  Irx»il,  but  general ;  is  not  one  of  anna,  but  of  idiMUL 
is  tnie  that,  there  has  been  an  occasional  eoUiaioti  of  anns  in  Kausa>«,  aod  ■    ~ 
hand  struck  down  one  of  the  noblext  and  most  gifl^fd  members  of  the  w^obi;  bdl 
here,  our  weapons  of  war  are  exchanged  for  husbandry — and,  like  truth  onialMd 
lo  earth,  Charles  Sumner  has  risen,  ond  is  found  iti  the  \h\<l'  '  «. 

Witli  this  exci:|ition,  (Ids  warfare  has  been  one  of  idea*,  'iJlMt, 

not  carnal,  but  spiritoal ;  and  it  ih  in  such  a  conllict  we  reccrgrn/.i-  >i  iiii.-»jn  »i.  Sew- 
ard as  oommander-in-cliief  of  freedom's  host,  and  as  such  we  wcLoome  him  lOOV 

I  See  ante  vge  101. 
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learU  ancf  1«»in*«,    flid  dii<tinpi)i»h*d  fcUff  we  »lio  welcome  aa  most  worthy  »tds 
to  gucli  H  geticrfti  in  such  u  r-jtiiHO. 

Id  1&54,  on  the  floor  of  the  sftiatc  of  the  United  StAttrs,  yon  »ciX"pt«()  tlKJchal* 

leiipf  of  the  b1i»v«?  jKiwer  in  the**-  mcniornhlc  worils:  "  Coinc  on,  thi-n,  prntlcmi'B 

■  of  ihe  Rinve  eiaU'R ;  since  liiem  is  no  eswipittf^  your  ohnlU-ntci*,  I  ;iirt?pl  it  in  t)ehftlf 

'»f  I'rwilom.     W'u   will  engage  in  compoUtion  for  liw  vngiii  soil  of  Kiihhju-,  luid 

'  ^o(\  give  the  virlory  to  the  wde  that  is  stronger  in  nuinltiTS  as  it  ia  in  ri{,'hl." 

Six  yenrs  have  elapsed,  ond  to-doy  we  priaent  you  Kan^ox  frcp,  to  grace  your 

Iriiitiiph,  with  a  constitution  adopted  by  her  jicopk',  wiUiout  a  slain  of  slavery  to 

mar  il8  twauty. 

The  iinio«  are  most  auspicious.  The  clouds  that  have  »o  long  darkened  our 
politicftl  horiion  are  f«*t  dispersing  siiuihward,  and  vit-tory  is  niaichin)^  u[wr\  vic- 
tory throughout  t]j<!  entir**  north.  With  propriety,  therefore,  may  we  preel  ymi 
on  this  occaBion,  as  a  conquering  hero,  iri'sh  from  the  fiwld  of  huitle.  God  grant 
tliftw  Iriuinphtt  luay  extend  till  tliey  Mhall  place  the  honest  BtateBUiau  of  Illinois  in 
thi-  «eat  of  jKiwi-r,  with  our  guosi  at.  liia  right  haixl,  when  the  conflict  between 
frefil'iui  and  the  feili-ral  power  nhall  t>e  eflV-ctnally  and  fort-vi-r  rfprenaed. 

Apain,  I  wclconic  you  to  Kanwis.  In  behalf  of  Uie  people  of  whatever  party. 
I  welcome  you  as  a«talesnian  whom  all  ChriHtendoiu  i?  proud  to  honor.     In  liehnlf 


T  welcome  you  »*  ilieir 
of  whatever  *(fe.  con- 


of  iho-M'  who  bnttlcd   for  freedom  on  the  Soil 
ehatiipion  and  defrudfr.     And  in  behalf  of  «i// 

dition  or  jcx,  I  wcliNime  you  as  their  deliverer  I'lo ,  >.uc  rule  and  the  blighting 

ci]rse  of  human  slavery. 

Onioaofl, — JoiiK  Wkhtwortii,  Mayor:' 

K(>n»tnr  SEw«»l^•   In  wf-lciniinu  you  to  r«ir  eitr.  I  tthAuld  do  ityHfttiwj  In  tha 
K-  ■  iidn  of  fn^e  luhor  did  I  'U  oji  the  (Veuli  lau- 

rr  I  hy  the  diflferent  ntv-  on  your  western 

tnor       1  i,i-y  u.ivc  iiiiiojd  the  devolrcM  of  hiimim   iirxTtv   iiinii  r  ndditional  obliga- 
liniifc  to  you,  and  f.'iven  iheni  new  proof  ihiit  you  had   "  rather  be  Right  than  be 

I'renident"     The  trutli*    which  you  have  utlere<l  with  so  much  fl- n| 

clii-eetnefw,   will  ouilive  the  me»<>^jreH  of  pre«idrnts,  and  r«'prwlure  1 1  nt 


every  attempt  of  avarice  tn 
M)lve«    under    t]i<"    grenter  . 
which  yini  hnvc  |ir.>..<.rili'a 

iouK  for  (iu<  > 
of  our  ceM.i 

ir  Rtaniiard.     ll  wu^  oiii  ; 

helie  UuOi,  that  lhr«ie   L:. 
klf'St  heartily  do  we  thank  yuu 
pfi>(ilc  in   vour  travel*;  and  m 


iKTchandise  of  Humanity,     We  it .      ur- 

to  you  for  the  frnukneHa  and  candor  with 

!!•  of  lijt-  driv  :   ^ni.-c  tiniid  men,  over-anx- 

1  I'roni  ihe  moral  forxre 

;iiid  oilierwi**'  hiwt.-i-it)g 

who  uti<Ted  the  words  of  pro- 

■i!tM«lly  «!l  be  free  or  oil  be  !>la«e, 

I  lie  cotdlict  "  befon?  the 

I    wilh  more  p^rmaelve' 

;-l  own 


llM'      l:> 

rffeel  til 


ti..,,  .,.. 

exiin''ti>iii. 
act  of  any 
meni.     All 

riftiifurv  II 


rest  m  till' 

,..,.   yoiir^  ale  ; .  ,,. 

We  want  no  hostile  ineiirfiion*. 

krlnl         Tii.-V     «  ill    .llilv     Irliinl     ll 


•  I'l  nilvocate  tii» .-. 

•    of  New  Y..rk 
bunexty  Hrid  pill 
the  late  conreii: 
■enrioes  in  the  wuiuie. 


,  nit'i   [> 
of  ulli' 


><ion,  •' 

'       ■  Mate  to' 

clnmi  yiMi  Ironi  the  •ervire 

>r  irf  one  wliOMt  pr<:iverbial 

"ir  own  pervMiality  that 

.:iiry  of  your  invaiufiblA 
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SPEECH  ON  INAUGURATK 

Mr.  8ew»rd'»  »eniil<>rl»l  offlro  expired  witJi  thi;  third  rttyi 
4oloKatlon  fi'aiu  thu  8tati;  of  Nrw  York.,  riterul  liuutlrrd  In  iiumB 
lo  wltiioo"-  Mr,  Llnciiln'x  lunii>!iirx(liin.  i.-illrd  iipun  Mr    Si'M»rd. 
rvcpecl  «n(l  iiffectioii.    Aflvr  •  few  introUntlory  remnrk*  by  J» 
tipiike  iiB  futluwii : 

KaiENDS,  Fellow  Citizknb  aku  Nkiohburp  : — I  urn 
unex{»'Cte<l  demonsuatioii  of  affcctiuD  ou  t]ie  pnrt 
New  York.     So  many  familinr  fnces.  seen  nt  this  tli; 
the  oireumstaticc'S  wliich  siirroiintl  me,  awaken  nn-mi 
sLoiild  find  it  diflicult  to  duwcribe.     It.  is  jiisi  iwi«lv« 
and  alone,  to  this  Ca[iil«l,  lo  rcnresenl,  in  the  coiinci' 
from  which  you  liave  come.     Tliis  day  closes  that  servi 
which  now  lu  reH'Osjiift  s^eems  so  b>hort,  und  vel  il 

Cart  of  the  coristituiional  duration  of  tJiis  jfront  vn>\ 
afore  you  a  volunlary  citijseu,  but,  God  be  tlinnked! 
the  titftte  of  New  York — one  of  yourseivi'js — your  equal- 
rtwpoiisibihtie.<j  of  a  representative.     My  public  acts  throtij 
me  tryinjf  period,  are  all  upon  record  in  t.lip  joiirnaUi  and 
if>  alinost  leurfiil  to   think  that  they   are  iniperinhable.     ! 
them,  I  will  ^ay  ami  nininlaiti  liere,  and  now,  that  I  tiikv 
of  (food  nirittvcs  and  honest  intentions.     Here  in  this  pri 
delegation  of  the  conRlitiiency  I  have  served ;  and  "    " 
M hii  is  (<i   be  our  eomition  juilge,  I  dt-claie  tlial  t 
record  which  I  desire  should  hf  fihlit<^rated.     Allhoi 
Bttite  only,  I  hiiTe  been  all  the  while  eoiiscioua  llittl 
the  stall'!' — for  the  whole  republio — «iid  I  am  not 
citizen  of  New  York  and  ask  nim  lo  >«ay  what  I  linve  iie^'l 
ia  appeal  tJi  every  section — to  the  eaat,  to  tJie  west,  to  the  1 
etjuully — and  to  every  i<tate  in  every  .action,  and  to  every 
to  every  human  beinfr.  IVeeman  or  bondsman,  to  say  wbelli 
of  mine,  I  have  done  hmi  wrong.    And  iti  lalKirs  which  dH 
not  clniin,  and  iriiils  wliich  cxoi-ted  some  equanimity  ot'teii 
Capital  neither  received  nor  piven  personal  oflense.     1  havi 
section  to  forgive.     I  kiiow  of  no  one  who  will  utter  n  pel 
me.     I  have  done  little  u^o<«d,   indeed — far  les?  than  I  Im 
been  gimtjiined  and  supported  by  the  people  of  New  Yorki 
ia  unparalleled.     I  know  why  thi«  is  wi.     The  people  »if  Ni 
con.stanl,  and  faithful  to  f^onscienee,  to  truth,  tci  liberty,  to 
their  Goil.     They  have  Ihou<.']it  that  I  endeavored  to  be  hk| 
their  character  well,  and  I  know  that  in  the  new  eiiierK< 
is  now  entering  upon,  they  will  be  eqii;dly  faiihfid.     I  rel 
and  their  pitirioti.'^in,  as  I  do  on  ilie  intelli^'enee  and  patriot! 
of  the  Uiiiied  Stales.     They  will  preserve  tlie  inestimable 
gioua  liberty  which  they  have  received  frvin  their  heroic 
tration  whicli  you  have  come  here  lo  iniiujruriite  eomef  inl 
stances  of  embamwsmenl  and  peril;    but  I  believe  I  ko 
purposes  of  the  Chief  Magistrate:  I  believe  that,  whil«  b 
be  also  ju.^t  to  every  state  and  every  section,  and  erer 
defend  and  protect  the  riphts  and  intereftts,  tlie  peace  ma 
tlie  states  equally  and  alike,  while  he  will  pracu.s;  the  il 
from  virtue,   and  the  afreclion   that  arise?  from  patriotism] 
Under  his  puidnnce,  and  with  the  blcs?inj:  of  God,  I  beliwj 
dently  expect,    that  an   administrulion  tliat  ie  inaugurnti 
»nd  painful  apprehen.-*iona.  will  close  upon  a  reunited,   n 
and  iiappy  republic.     The  slate  of  New  York,  the  preat«< 
the  sutea,  will  lead  all  other  8Ut«»»  in  Uie  way  of  com 
wisdom  h  always  the  puih  of  frf-aoe,  oo  I  am  sure  tJii 
way  of  conciliation  ia  the  way  of  wisdom. 
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